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An  "IMPROVED  CLIMAX"  SOLAR  HEATEl?  on  your 
house  will  furnish  hot  water  from  Sunshine  alone,  winter  or  sum- 
mer, to  your  bath,  sink  and  laundry  trays,  without  cost,  danger  or 
delay,  to  your  entire  satisfaction.  Can  connect  to  stove  or  gas 
heater  to  insure  hot  water  oh  rainy  days. 

IVrite  for  Agency,  Prices  and  Circular  Matter. 

cm     A  D    HP  \TPD    CC\       3^^  N^^  "^S**  ^^"  L^^  ANQELES,  CAL. 
OULnLix     IICA  I  El\    V/LF.      a.  D.  DAVIS.  Manager  -  TELEPHONE  2396 


GOLDEN  GATE  CEMENT 


I 


Manufactured  by 

/•Pacific  ;tV>^tlahdi'  Cement  Co. 

-—^—^-^^508,  510,  512  Rialto  Building 

V;br1icr  Now'Mo.'\<^o}nerJ'and  ivtismcA  Street^,  Sau  Francisco.  Cal. 
Location  of  Works:  CEMENT,  SOLANO  CO..  CAL. 

Geo.  Stone  Nathan  L.  Bell         Morris  Kind,  C.  E. 

President  Vice-President  and  Secretary  Superintendent 
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HAIN  OFFICES  AND  WARE- 
HOUSE: 

855  Franklin  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 

FACTORY: 

xland  Tovvnsend   Streets,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 

BRANCH  OFFICES  AND  EX- 
HIBITION ROOnS: 

OAKLAND -O.G.,  L.  cV  H.Co 

.     ];ith  and  Clay  Streets. 
*    AMEI)A-O.G..L.  &  H.  Co., 
Park  Street  and  Sama-Clara 

HFRKELEY-O.G..L.  &  H.Co. 

llo  Shattuck  Ave 
-SAN  FRANCISCO-S.  F.  Gas  and 

I-lfctric  C(i. 
VV.  VV.  Gillespie  Co.,  322  Post 

i.OS  ANJQELES-J.  D.  Hooker  Co. 
*  ^  JOSE  -United  ( ;as  and  Elec- 

tric  Co..  Market  Street 
SACRAMENTO-S  a  c  r  a  m  e  n  t  o 

Llectric,  Gas  and  Railway 

Co. 

Millt-r,  Chapin  &  Wrieht. 
STOCKTON^Stockton    Gas  and 
Klectric  Co. 
Jackson  &  F:arl.     Main   and 
Sfitter  Streets. 
PORTLAND-Grant  &  Curless,  70 

I' irst  Street. 
SANTA  ROSA    Santa  Rosa  Gas 
and  Electric-  Co. 

Address  all  correspondence  to 
S>)  Frank'in  St.,  Oakland  Cal. 
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of  Every  Description. 
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CuJi/n  4     '^^'^    ^^^^    STAIXEI)    GLASS. 

^^J?      GLAZIXG      IX  ■  LEAD.     ZINC. 

"-•-*'  '^^     COPPER    AND    COMPOSITION 

METAL. 

Mernonal    Windows   Treated   in   Glass    EfTect   or   English  Ar.ticiue  Stvie  our 
Spc-c.ahies      Prismatic  Glass  for  Illuminating  Purposes.     The  tern    -Art-  i,    con- 
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TELEPHONE  JAMES  1981 

121  New  Montgomery  St.     =      San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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An  "IMPROVED  CLIMAX"  SOLAR  HEATER  on  your 
house  will  furnish  hot  water  from  Sunshine  alone,  winter  or  sum- 
mer, to  your  bath,  sink  and  laundry  trays,  without  cost,  danger  or 
delay,  to  your  entire  satisfaction.  Can  connect  to  stove  or  gas 
heater  to  insure  hot  water  on  rainy  days. 

Write  for  Agency,  Prices  and  Circular  Matter. 


CAl     A  D    HP  ATPD    C  f\       ^33  New  High  St..  LOS  ANQELES.  CAL. 
oULv/\I\     IIC/\  I  dV    wV/.      A,  D.  DA\i_-.  Manager         -  TELEPHONE  2396 
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GOLDEN  GATE  CEMENT 


Manufactured  by 


/•.Pa<:-fM?  ;*»o*tlahd  Cement  Co. 

508^^510,  512, Rialto  Building 
•   •  .  *  *    *.   ' '  t .'  *  •     •         '   ' 

*itot\i^  Kew'Mo?\<io}nert'  and  S^iseicAStteet^  ?an  Francisco,  Cal. 
Location  of  Works:  CEMENT,  SOLANO  QO.,  CAL. 


Geo.  Stone  Nathan  L.  Bell         Morris  Kind,  C.  E. 

President  Vice-President  and  Secretary  Superintendent 
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OKASY    WATER   HtAltR 


\IN  OFFICES  AND  WARE- 
HOUSE: 

855  Franklin  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 

FACTORY: 

3d  and  Townsend   Streets,  San 
Fr.itinsco,  Cal. 

i  t  OFFICES  AND  EX- 

»  n  ION  ROOnS: 
!\Ki.A^U     u.  G.,  L.  &  H.Co., 

IjUh  and  Clay  Streets. 
M  vMEI)A-0.  G..  L.  &  H.  Co., 

^ai  k  Street  and  Santa  Clara 

HlRKaEY-O.G..L.  &  H.Co. 
i-'-'5  Shatluck  Ave. 

*  N  FRANCISCO-S.  F.  Gas  and 

l-:iectric  Co. 

W.  W.  Gillespie  Co.,  322  Post 

Street. 

H-  ANGELES-J.  D.  Hooker  Co. 

^  ^N  'ONE— United (Jasand  Elec- 

.^  Co..  Market  Street. 

'    l^AMENTG— S  acramcnto 

hlectric,  Gas  and  Railway 

Miller,  Chapin  8c  Wrieht 
STOCKTON-Slockton    Gas  and 
Klectric  Co. 
Jackson  &   PZarl.     Main  and 
Sutter  Streets. 
f>ORTLAND-Grant  &  Curless,  70 

First  Street. 
SANTA  ROSA  -Santa  Rosa  Gas 
and  Electric  Co. 

Address  all  correspondence  to 
H).')  Franklin  St.,  Oakland  Cal. 
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DKASY  COMBINATION   KITCHEN 
BOILER 


Fnii^rson    6:   Glasci 


'^''  ' iiid    Manufacturers    of 

Uriiainental  Glass 

of  Every  Description. 
CRAFTSMEN  in  all  branches  of 
ART    AND    STAINED    GLASS. 
GLAZING      IN      LEAD,     ZINC, 
COPPER    AND    COMPOSITION 
METAL. 
Memonal   Windows   Treated   in    Glass   Effect   or-English  Artique  Stvle  our 
Speaalt.es      Pr.smat.c  Glass  for  IlIu.nnK.tin^  Purposes.     The  term -Art- in  con- 
isic  for  inkTior"Xk       '^  ^°''''^^^'>- "^^^'- .  Prices,  however,  no  higher  than  others 


fNED 


TELEPHONE  JAMES  1981 


121  New  Montgomery  St.     =     San  Francisco,  Cal, 


Ad ver  users  will  be  gratified  to  know  where  you  saw  their  ad. 
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and  Cemc 
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Manufacturers  of 

All  Kinds  of  Artificial  Stones 
- ...  Ornaments  and 
Cement  Structures      __, 


Yard  and  Office  Santa  Fe  Reservation 


O.  B.  OnFS,  Manager 

P.  O.  Box  1222     —    Fresno,  Cal. 


— "T— ' TT 


JOHN  Mcfll'IfMN  &  CO. 


MECHANICS  IN  STEEL 
AND  METAL  LATH,  FIRE 
PROOFING,  PARTITIONS 
BEAMS,  ETC.,  AND 
PLACING  CONCRETE 
STEEL  CONFORMING  TO 
SPECIFICATIONS  :  :  :  :  : 
.Twenty  Years'  Experience) 

SIDEWALK     LIGHTS 

(Patent  Allowed) 
— AND— 

WATERPROOF    DOORS 

(Patent  Applied  For) 

Architects  and  Contractors  can  be  assured  of  correct 
Dlacine  of  steel  reinforcing:  in  concrete  floor 
arched    fonndations.   etc..   when  entrusted   to  us. 


312  HEARST   BUILDING 

Third  and  Market  Sts.,  San  Francisco 


S1L=0 


The  new  and  unequalled  sound 
deadener.  Bettkr  and  cheaper 
than  any  other  on  the  market. 
A  PERFECT,  non-fusible,  fire- 
proofing  material.  More  effi- 
cient and  ONE-HALF  the  cost  of 
mineral  wool,  etc. 

HYDRATED    LIME 

A  scieniifically  prepared  and 
chemically  pure  lime.  No  pop- 
ping and  pitting  on  the  wall. 
Is  ready  for  immediate  use— no 
two  weeks  curing.  Sets  and  is 
like  hardwall  plaster  but  is  25% 
less  costly. 

THE  HOL  VIL^-  LIME  CO.,  Inc. 

22  and  24  Sacramento  Street.  San  Francisco. 
Phone  Main  1303. 


TEAMSTERS'    RAIN    GOODS 
BAGS,  TENTS,  AWNINGS 
HAMMOCKS  AND 
COVERS 


as    iVl^^RKBT     STREET 

PHONE    BUSH    858 

San  Francisco        -         -        California   j 


Advertisers  will  be  gratified  to  know  where  you  saw  their  ad. 
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■N '  M'U-  >  iL-.K'H    WALL    PI.ASTFP 

Fife-Proof  ana  iuJestrucubic.  i^  Elnstic  nn  !  will  not  crack  or  break. 


The  only  Fire-Proof,  Hard  Wall  Plaster  that  can  be  put  on  Wood 
Lath  successfully.  _^ 

Architects  should  specify  California  Wood-Fibre  Wall  Plaster  on  all 
work  and  give  their  customers  a  chance  to  get  the  Best  Wall  Plaster 
in  the  World. 


One  ton  of  our  New  No.  1  Wood-Fibre  Plaster  mixed  with  equal 
parts  of  sand  will  cover.300  square  yards  on  Wood  Lath  with  SA  inch 
grounds  and  make  a  Hard  Fire-proof  Wall. 

SAMPLES  WILL  BE  FURNISHED  TO  ARCHITECTS  ON  APPLICATION. 

"^^^i^  California  Wood   I  ibre  Plaster  Co. 

oaklaiNd,  cal. 


Factory  at  Emeryville,  Cal. 


L- 


Phone  Oakland  6107 
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MANTELS,  GKATt 
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Fire    Place    Fixtures 

Mosaic  and  Ceramic 

Tile  Floors. 


W.  W.  inONTAOUE  &  CO. 

317  to  319  MARKET  STREET 
San  Francisco     =     California 


n; 


Advertisers  will  be  gratified  to  know  where  you  saw  their  ad. 
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Telephone  Hush   KM 

We?^~^'  "''  Supply  Co. 

Capitals,  Hcts,  An  Mouldings, 

etc,  iur  \\oo(f  Finish 

Interior  Wood  Fiiusu  specialties  and 

Building  Specialties 
Goods  of  Merit— Architecturally  Correct 
Lar^e  St»)ck 
Soecily  by  niunher  ami  style^take  no  cha.ices 

on  substitutes 

BuildiuK  Specialties-"Golden  West  Roofmg" 

Cresolin  Shingle  Stain,  etc.,  etc. 

U7  New  MontKomery  St.  San  Francisco 


^•-• 


\V.  JR.  Pennison,  President 

STEWER  TERRA 


JAMKS  H.  Bishop,  Secretary 


L.  A.  Steiger,  Manager 


n 


MANUFACTlKEkS 


BRICK  MANTELS 

TILE  MANTELS 

URNS  AND  VASES 

ACID  JARS 

ACID  pipp:s 

ACID  BRICK 
RIRE    BRICK 


LAUNDRY  TUBS 

KITCHEN  SINKS 
FLUSH  TANKS 


fire  clay 

modeling  clay 

fire  brick  dust 

f^ire;  tile 


'r  .    -     MAIN     OFFICE:'   542  Mills  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


1 


SAN  FRANCISCO  YARD 

-  EIGHTEENTH  AND  DIVISION  STS. 

*        Phone,  Private  Exchange  522 


FACTORY 

SOUTH  SAN  FRANCISCO.  San  Mateo  County 


Pierce   Hardware  Co. 

INCORPORATED 

FINE      BUILDERS'      HARDWARE 

Agents  YALE  &  TOWNE  MFG.  CO. 
Sporting  Goods,  Stoves  &  Ranges,  Gas  &  Electric  Fixtures 

Phone  Main  22         ;  GEO.  H.  ISMON.  Secy.  &  Mgn 

„       ^  .  .  .  :  OAKLAND,  CAL. 

1108-1110  Broadway  . 


Advertisers  will  be  gratified  to  know  where  you  saw  their  ad. 
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IMake 


IS  A  PERFECTLY   BALANCED 
COMBINATION  OF  PAINT 
PIGMENTS     . 


p 


'inioch 


Mi-Ami'  roMix.miMAerMtMfo 


MOl/S^f¥klJ¥T 


Ready  for  the  brush  costs  less  per  gallon,  less  per 
pound,  less  per  surface  covered,  and  above  all 
less  per  year's  wear. 

C  DISTRIBUTING  CO. 
316  Sacramento  St.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Hhnry  T.  Scott,  President 

John  F.  Davis,  Vice-President 


F.  G.  McM.AHON,  Manager 


John  B.  Leonard,  Engineer 
E.  M.  C.  Whitney,  Secy. 


WESTERN  INSPECTION  BUREA 

Mill,  Shop  and  Field  Inspection  of  Bridg-e,  Building  and  Ship-building  Material 

Pipe,   Boiler-Plate  and  Railroad  Equipment 

Chemicaland  Physical  Tests  of  Iron,  Steel,  Concrete,  Re-inforced  Concrete, 

Brick,  Stone  and  Terra  Cotta 
Formulae,  Analysis  and  Tests  of  Aggregates  for  Concrete  Work 
Consultation  and  Approval  of  Plans  and  Specifications 
Inspection  and  Superintendence  of  Construction 


608  CROSSLFY  BUILDING 
San  I  i  a.u  isco,  Cal* 
Phone  Grant  118 

CHICAGO 


PITrrSBURQH 


234  HELLHAN  Rf  OCK 

142  So.  Broadway,  cor.  2nd 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Home  Phone  5747 

RHIUADEUPHIA 


KIIV   <& 


F^ 


TV 


The  roofs  of  the  American  Steel  and  Wire  Co.,  the  LARGEST. 
James  Flood  Building,  the  FINEST  felt  and  gravel  roofs  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.     Laid  by  the  Oldest  Asphalt  Roofers — 


35  POST  STREET 


Standard   Roofing  Co. 

LARKIN  &  FLAHERTY 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Advertisers  will  be  gratified  to  know  where  you  saw  their  ad. 
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PEERLESS 

^^■i. 

KITCHEN 

^^^^F 

B  0  I  L  E   R 

i    „ 


5a  fe 

Durable 

Simple 

Economical 

Efficient 


A  bath  in  10  minutes 
Cost,  XYz  cents 

Connects  to  range 
if  desired 

SEE  IT  WORK  AT 

STREET 

(ON    IXION   SQl  AKfc) 

H.  W.  MOFFATT  CO.,  inc. 

Sole  Agents  Pacific  Coast 
Phone  Main  ai::(;  SXN  FRANCISCO 

Los  .'\n(;elf.s  Rkprk^i:stativh 
r\r.  Geo.  R.  Ives,  42J  W.  7iii  St.,  Los  Angeles 


Expert  Work  Done 
In  Opening  and  RepairinR 
Safes  and  Locks 


Special  Styles 

of  Safes,  Boxes,  etc. 

Built  to  Order. 


WU  17  SAl  I:  &  I  Hlk 

Engineers  and  Manufacturers  of 


THE  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD 

Fire  and  Burglar  Proof  Safes 

Time  Locks,  Bank  and  Safe  Deposit 

Work,  Etc. 

109-111  MAkkET  ^11  til 
SAN  FRANClSrn    CAU,  U.  S.  A, 

Telephone  Main  1946 


Cement 


*  I 


We  sell  our  trays  under  guarantee.   They 

are  made  from  the  highest  grade 

materials  and  are  superior  to 

any  on  the  market,  both  in 

strength  and  finisli. 

WRITE    FOR    PRICE    LLST 


J.  F.  REILLY  &  CO. 


1 


lalifiiriiici  Slice!  Meiii 


JOHN  AL  C.SliUKl>l:.K,  .Manager 

MaNUFACTURI  RS   AND 
lOHHFRS    OF 


"■^^it 


I   r^   " 


'%     I   || .  '  ii 


Also  Manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of  Tanks 


Estimates  Given  on  Tin  and 
Slate  Roofing,  Cornice,  Venti- 
lators, Skylights,  Etc.  Jobbing 
of  all  kinds  will  have  our  prompt 
attention.       :::::::: 


TEL.  MONTGOMERY  1.589 
Office  and  Factory: 


23-25 'spen'cer  Place.  San  Francisco,  Gal.  537  Howard  St.,      Sail  FfailCiSCO 


Advertisers  will  be  gravified  to  know  where  you  taw  their  ad. 
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Elevator 


are  particularly  adapted  for  private  residence  ^i  r  ii  c, 
as  with  our  Improved  Push  Button  System  of  r^on- 
trol  a  regular  attendant  is  unnecessary,  the  operating 
device  being  so  simple  that  the  younger  members 
of  the  family  can  manage  the  car  with  entire  safety. 
The  car  is  under  the  perfect  control  of  the  passengen 

Pacific  Coast  Dept.  Off  ice  ^rancisco 

Telephone    Private   Exchange    527.      branch   Coast  Oftices    LOS    ANULLLS,    PORTLAND,     SEATTLE 


Advertisers  will  be  gratified  to  know  where  you  saw  their  ad. 
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Phone  Main  IVo 


The  J.  Llewellyn  Co. 

Successor  to  0.  W.  CLARK  CO.  of  S.  F. 

.  Dealers  in 

F  O  R  t^i  G  N-D  O  M  E  S  T  I  C 

WALU    PAPER 

Painters  an<l   Drcorators,   Wood   Fin- 
ishing, P<iint«,  Oils  and  Varnishes, 
Picture    Moldings,    Window 
Shades.    Art    Glass 
Decorations 

530  Sutter  St.,  above  Powell 

,.SAN  FRANCISCO 
Oakland 
1325  Broadway,  opp.  Post  Office 


(f""^^??*^— 


'^..=..^d0r\ 


THE 


UNDERWOOD     VENTILATING 
BUILDING      Rl  n     K 

STRENGTH,  BEAUTY,  DURABILITY 

Showing  inside  corner  of  wall. 
No  dead  air  pockets.  Fresh  air 
currents  through  the  entire  wall. 

I'hree  and  Seven-foot  Machines, 
double  and  single,  for  sale  with 
territorial  rights.  Very  reason- 
able. 

Underwood  tiuildiug  !  i    k  ilawiiine  Co. 

p.  O.  Box  598 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


CORR 


i 


I  '  I 


II  i^  1^ 


R 


50,000  Lbs.  Elastic  Limit.    Mechanical  Bond. 

These  bars  are  carried  in  stock  in  San  Francisco,  and  can 
be  furnished  in  any  length  up  to  30  feet.  Designs  and  Esti- 
mates    furnished     free     of    charge.       Send     for     Catalogue. 


Jno.  B.  Leonard,  C.  E.,  Agent    ^ 

TELEPHONE  GRANT  118 

608  Crossley  Building    -        -        -    San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Advertisers  will  be  gratified  to  know  where  you  saw  their  ad. 
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DECORATORS    AND    DESIGNERS    OF   BEAUTIFUL  INTERIORS 

HIGH  CLASS  WALL  PAPERS 

Choicest  selections  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  lines.    Most  complete  stock  on  the  Pacific 

Coast,  from  the  least  expensive  to  the  finest  grades.      Suggestions  regarding 

the  decoration  of  your  home  cheerfully  extended.     Send  for  samples. 

PACIFIC  COAST  AGENTS  FOR  FABRIKONA   BURLAPS 

no  GEARY  ST  9AV  FRANCISCO,  CAL.  762  MISSION  ST. 


-^  i    *    i  i.._i 

Manufacturer 
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s     -^     * 
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SPECIFICA  I  IU^i>  J  UK  LHPIKL  MARL)  WALL  PLASTER 

Metal  lath  three-coat  work  : 

First  or  scratch  coat— ( )ne  part  Empire  hard  wall  plaster  fibred,  two  parts  sharp  clean  sand  f  fresh 
water  sand  preferahk').     Thoroughly  mixed  and  applied  within  two  hours  after  mixed. 

Second  or  browning  coat— One  part  Empire  hard  wall  plaster,  two  parts  clean  sharp  sand  floated  un 
even  with  grounds.  ^ 

White  or  putty  coat— One  part  Empire  finishing  plaster,  three  parts  line  putty  gaged  with  hard  wall 
o'astci. 

Sand  finish— One  part  Empire  hard  wall  plaster,  two  parts  clean  sharp  sand. 

Wood  lath,  two-coat  work— One  part  ICmpire  hard  wall  plaster  fibred,  two  parts  clean  sharp  sand 
(fresh-water  sand  preferable),  mixed  thoroughly  and  applied  within  two  hours  after  mixing. 
White  coat  atid  sand  finish  same  as  for  metal  lath. 
Finishing  coat  should  be  applied  within  48  hours  after  first  coat  is  put  on. 


1 6th  and  Harrison  Sts. 


Sc'i 


fa  ill!  SCO,  Cal. 


Office,  Builders'  Exctiange,  106  Jessie  St. 

Box  245        Telephone  Main  5110 


or,  Builders'  Association,  318  Bush  St. 

Box  197 


The  San  Francisco  A  rtificial  Stone 

Paving'  Company 


11.    i-.    I'll  1  llKit-N 


Artificial  Stone  Sidewalks,   Concrete  Walls,    Foundations,   Tanks, 

Reservoirs,  Buildings,  Etc, 


Residence,  717  Treat  Avenue 


San  Francisco,  Cal, 


-m^ 


Advertisers  will  be  gratified  to  know  where  you  saw  their  ad. 
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Phone  Main  715 

The  J.  Llewellyn  Co. 

SocceMor  to  G.  W.  CLA.RK  CO.  of  S.  F. 

Dealers  in 
F  O  R  E  I  G  N-O  O  M  E  S  T  I  G 

Painters  and    Drcoralor«;,   Wood   Fin- 
ishing, Paint«,  Oils  and  Varnishes, 
Picture    MoldiTiR:s,    Window- 
Shades.    Art     Glass 
Decorations 

530  Sutter  St.,  above  Powell 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Oakland 

1325  Broadwav,  opp.  Post  Office 


UNDERWOOD     VFNTILATING 
BUILDING     BLUCK 

STRENGTH,  HRAUTV,  DURABIUTY 


Showing  insKlc  corner  of  wall. 
No  dead  air  pockets.  Fresii  air 
currents  through  the  entire  wall. 

Three  and  Seven-foot  Machines, 
double  and  single,  for  sale  with 
territorial  rights.  Very  reason- 
able. 


I  Underwood  MMing  t        Machine  Co. 

p.  O.  Box  598 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


coRRUGxrii)  sri:i:i    bar.^ 


f 


\ 


CnNCRI 


50,000  Lbs    Elastic  Limit.     Mechanical  Bond. 

Tliese  bars  are  carried  in  stock  in  San  Francisco,  and  can 
be  furnished  in  any  length  up  to  30  feet.  Designs  and  Esti- 
mates    furnished     free     of    charge.       Sei:d     for     Catalogue. 


Jno.  B.  Leonard,  C.  E.,  Agent 

.       TELKPHQNE  GRANT  118 

608  Crossley  Building    -        -        -    San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Advcrtifter»^  will  be  gratified  to  know  where  you  saw  their  ad. 
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L.  I'OZIiR  &  SON  CO.       -^ ^ 


DECORATORS    AND    DE.SKiNERS    OF   BEAUTIFUL  LNTERIORS 

HIGH  CLASS  WALL  PAPERS 

Choicest  selections  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  lines.    Most  complete  stock  on  the  Pacific 

Coast,  from  the  least  expensive  to  the  finest  grades.      Suggestions  regarding 

the  decoration  of  your  home  cheerfully  extended.     Send  for  samples. 

PACIFIC  COAST  AGENTS  FOR  FABRIKONA    BURLAPS 

no  r.rAT?v  ^T.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.  762  MISSION  ST. 


4. 


8   i  1  1  1 


SPECIFICATIONS  FOR  tilPlRb  HARD  WALL  PLASTER 

Metal  lath  thre^coat  work  : 

First  or  scratch  coat— One  part  Empire  hard  wall  plaster  fibred,  two  parts  sharp  clean  sand  (fresh 
water  sand  preferable ).     Thoroughly  mixed  and  applied  within  two  hours  after  mixed. 

Second  or  browning  coat— One  part  Empire  hard  wall  plaster,  two  parts  clean  sharp  sand  floated  un 
even  with  grounds.  * 

White  or  putty  coat— One  part  Empire  finishing  plaster,  three  parts  line  putty  gaged  with  hard  wall 
p'aster.  »-.'&&  "«»i 

Sand  finish— One  part  Empire  hard  wall  plaster,  two  parts  clean  sharp  sand 

Wood  lath,  two-coat  work— One  part  Empire  hard  wall  plaster  fibred,   two  parts  clean  sharp  sand 
(Iresh-water  sand  preferable),  mixed  thoroughly  and  apjilied  within  two  hours  after  mixing. 
White  coat  atid  sand  finish  same  as  for  metal  lath. 
Finishing  coat  should  be  applied  within  iH  hours  after  first  coat  is  put  on. 


16th  and  Harrison  5ts. 


Sar 


iiufiico,  Cal. 


^^m^ 


Office,  Builders*  Exchange,  106  Jessie  St. 

Box  ai5        Telephone  Mam  6110 


or,  Builders'  Association,  318  Bush  St. 

Box  ly? 


The  San  Francisco  Artificial  Stone 

Paving  Company 


H.  L.  PETERSEN 


Artificial  Stone  Sidewalks,   Concrete  Walls,    Foundations,   Tanks, 

Reservoirs,  Buildings,  Etc, 


Residence,  717  Treat  Avenue 


San  Francisco^  Cal. 


Advertisers  will  be  gratified  to  know  where  you  saw  their  ad. 
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READY     I^MKJs,      '•  ^  -       ^i 

FOR  BUILDINGS  LIKE  THIS. 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

PIONEER  ROLL  PAPER  CO, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal, 


H.  &  H."    Building  Paper  is  the  BEST. 


I  Ij  >ii?i:k  (inn 


.^'"**»'JSfe. 


SPECIAL  BILLS  AND 
CARGOES  CUT  TO  ORDER 


DEALERS 


c.h.Olinger 

MA^4AoeR 


MAIN  OFFICE  a  YARD 

FIRST  8.  CLAY  STS. 
OA  K  LA  N  D 


PINE  AN  n  1^1 


II  » 


BR"XNCM    YARD 

EAST  12^* ST  a  17^^  AVE. 

EAST    OAKLAND 


ITO 


Frank  T     Ti->vt 


Henrv  A.  Hoyt 


Turn  dear  around  as  well  as 
slide  up  and  down,  giving 
easy  access  to  both  surfaces. 
They  are  extensively  used  in 
office  buildings  and  up-to- 
date  homes,  where  their  con- 
venience and  simple  con- 
struction have  proved  their 
economy.  *f  We  make  also 
the  best  in  Screen  Doors  and 
Window  Screens.  Send  for 
our  catalogue  and  booklet 
showing  Hipolito  Windows 
in  use. 

HIPOLITO  SCREEN  &  SASH  CO. 

(INCORPORATED) 

634-638  Maple  Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

'Phones:    -    -     Home  5190,  Sunset  1806 


Cottages   tiutjuiLiaii  !i(aucb<iini  v'ui->M-iown  Con- 
tracts our  Specialties.      Houses  Designed  and 
Plans  Draughted  fur  Prospective  Builders.   We 
make  a  specialty  of  taking  contracts,  any- 
where in  California.    We  are  prepared  to 
give  estimates  on  short  notice  on  work 
of  any  character,  summer  resort  bunga- 
lows, country  residences  and  barns, 
hotels  atresoTts.  etc..  etc. 
We  take  pleasure  in  corresponding  with  intend- 
ing  builders  and  architects  anywhere  on  the  coast 
relative  to  building. 

SANTA.  ROSA,  sl.lFORNIA 


Bay  City  Iron  Works 

Boilers,   Tanks,   Sheet    Iron,    Structural 

Iron    and    Steel    Work,    Blacksmith 

Work  of  all  Descriptions,  Concrete 

Cars,    Ore    Cars,    Coal    Cars, 

Buckets  of  all  Descriptions. 


136-138  MAIN  ST. 

SAN    FRANCISCO,    CAL. 


Advertisers  will  be  gratified  to  know  where  you  saw  their  ad. 
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J.   F.  SIMS,   Pres. 


1  ^ 


^^^^^SB3 

->^3.Siil 

WT.W 

T 

t 

fcir 

l^lrcpriif 
Siiilcliii 


1,1' 


Architectural  and 

Ornamental 

Iron  Work  of 

All 
Descriptions. 


Ralsiiifilriiii 
Wiirks,  iUi... 

222-224  Howard  St , 

Sail  Franci^Lii 


F.  STOESSER 


A.  A.  DEVOTO 


Centra 


iirks 


Contractors  for  Structural 

I  Iron    .M  '    -  f      I 


WROUGHT    AND    CAST 

IRON  STAIRS,  FIRE 

ESCAPES,  ETC. 


PHONE  niSSION  377 


!   631   u 


»    CK*^  i      t    li 


>rida  Street 


I   SAN     FRANCISCO,    CAL. 


W.  B.  MORRIS,  Vice-Pres. 


L.  J.  G  VTES,  Secy. 


*i*«^ 


> 


(INCt.Kt^K  %  FED) 

STRLk.IIUxL     iron      \\I>     blLLL     wUMK^iwiUK^ 

Gas  iioiuers,   Vauu  i^inings,    jaiis,    Etc.      Beams,  Channels,  Angles 
and  Steel  Wheelbarrows  Carried  in  Stock. 


Telephone  Main  737 
123-125  Beale  Street  and  120,  122,  124   M 


N  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


v> 


THE    PENi\      LVANIA    STEEL    CO. 


STEELTON,  PA.- 


ALL    STRUCTURES    OF    STEELAND    IRON 

br.idge:s,  buildings,  etc. 


Pacific  Coast  Sales  Office: 
308  MARKET  STREET,  Room  18  -  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Advertisers  will  be  gratified  to  know  where  you  saw  their  ad. 
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W.L.RUSSELL.Pres. 
Manufacturers  of 

STRUCTURAL  CAST  IRON 

OF  ALL   KINDS 

High  Grade  Machinery  Castings  in 

BRASS  and  IRON 

N.  W.  Cor.  First  and  Castro  Sts.,  Oakland,  CaL 

Builders*  Exchange,       •       San  Francisco,  Cal. 


^*  1 1  !  iirfli  I 


5?55s=.=^Sir 


fit 


%  %  1 


i) 


(INCORPORATED) 

MANUFACTURERS  OP^  HIGH- 
CLASS    ORNAMENTAL    IRON 
'   WORK,  BRONZE  AND    BRASS 
ELEVATOR    CARS    AND    EN- 
CLOSURES,   STAIR       WORK, 
METAL    STORE      FRONTS, 
BANK  GRILL  W^ORK, 
RAILINGS 

TELEPHONE    JAMES     1981 

121  New  Montgomery  St.  &  117  Minna  St. 

SA>    ^  lUNCf^CO,  CA!  !FORN!\ 


IF   YOU    WANT 

STRUCTURAL     IRON 

Which  Will    STANH   THR   TEST 
Flack  Your  Orders  With 

BEMl©!^    IROIN    WORKS 

They  are  also  prepared  to  make  to  order  all  kinds  of  TRUSS  AND    ANCHOR  RODS, 

BOLTS,  RIVETS  and  SPECIAL  FORGINGS. 


Works,  BENICIA,  CAL. 


City  Office,  519  Mission  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL^  j 


Telephone  Main  1730 


Office  and  Works: 
South  Santa  Fe  Ave 


J.  H.  Burnett  Iron  Works 


p.  0.  ^x  1360 


4    Founders  and  Iron  Workers 

Architectural  Structural  Steel,   Ornamental  Wrought 

and  Cast  Iron. 

Fresno,  California 


Advertisers  will  be  gratified  to  know  where  you  saw  their  ad. 
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RESIDENCE  OF  MR.  CALVIN  BROUGHER. 
Clarem6nt  District,  Berkeley,  Cal.    Built  by  the  Lindgren-Hicks  Co. 


I  ^..^  i  1   ^    L,.,^  \..J   m\_  M...^  k    ^   '~  ill  \^'  1^.  A..3 

nii'ineer>  and  Contractors 


I  ■  ( t  i  ■' 


* 

K  I 


inlofi,  ccl    Co  IK.  fi/te   niiii 


3iiibiiiir\    bli"iK  liiiX'^ 


The  building  shown  in  the  picture  above  is  constructed  with 
hollow  concrete  blocks  up  to  the  second  story  floor  line.  The 
exterior  finish  is  rock  face  below  the  moulded  water  table  course, 
with  rusticated  pilasters  above.  The  mouldings  and  columns 
are  all  finished  to  architectural  detail,  and  the  work  is  a  good 
example  of  what  is  possible  with  concrete  blocks  when 
intelligently  used. 

Write  for  booklet  on   "Designing  of  Reinforced  Concrete." 


904=906  RIALTO  BLDQ., 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Advertisers  will  be  gratified  to  know  wli-sre  you  saw  their  ad. 
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F.  E.  KNOWLES,  Pres. 


THOMAS  BRADBURY,  Vice-Prts. 


ABEL  HOSMER,  Sec'y*«-     \ 


I   CO.,  Inc. 

Contractors  and  Stone  Dealers 


Cut,  Random  and  Dimension  Stoiu-  Supplied 
to  the  Trade 


Quarries  and  Mills: 
Sites,  Colusa  County 


(  Office  and  Works,  Corner  Potrero  Ave.  and  Tenth  Street 

*         .  San  I'rancisco 

Wc  furnished   the  Stone  for  the  magnificent  Spreckels  Bandstand  at  Golden  Gate  Park 


W.  F.  Barnes,  President 

Building  and  Equipping;  Sand.  Lime,  Brick  and  Stoie  Plants  a  Specialty 
Veneers,  Cottonwood,  Spruce  and  Hardwrod 

W.  F.  BARNES  COMM 


Telephone  Main  215 


CO. 


Sedro 
W.  F. 


RepreseuUii^ 

Schwartic    System    Brick    Co. 

For    Estimates    on    Face    Brick    Inquire    at    Our   Office 

Exclusive  Owners  all  Patents  and  Territorial  Suite  320  Crossley  Build in^ 

Veneer  and  Excelsior  Co.      Rights  West  of  Mississippi  River.  "Schwarz  Mission  &Nt\v  Montgomtry 

Barnes  Box  &  Lumber  Co.     Scientific  System  Sand-Lime  Brick  Making."  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


f         "^ 


T   % 


M.  A.  MURPHY.  General  Manager 


VITRIFIED  BRICK,  PAVING  BRICK 
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The    D 


ream    of    the    City 


Being   a    Fable    for   the    Property    Owners   of   San    F 


rancisco 


By  ARTHUR  0.  JOHNSON 


VX  FRANCISCO  has  been  slccpin-  a 
loni;-  tune,  ])iU  now  she  is  awake.  While 
sleepiuo-  she  dreamed  that  she  was  CaHfor- 
nia's  favored  ehild.  for  lier  home  had, a  ( iolden 


(late,     and     in     her     ii^arden,     smiled 


on 


by 


sunny    skies   the   year   round,    mrew   the     most 
beautiful  dowers  in   the  world.     Her  garden's 
edge  was  washed  by  a  grand  ocean  that  spread 
its  waters  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  into 
the  Western  distance.  When  wild  winds  tossed 
the  seas,  the  hills  of  her  vast  estate  sheltered 
the  harbor  wherein   her  boys'  ships  lav  at  an- 
chor, discharging  the  large'cargoes  of  Oriental 
goods  that  she  would  sell  to  her  less  fortunate 
sisters. 
Iler  wealth  had  grown   to  such  an  enormous  size  that  she  became  lazv 
and  exorbitant,  so  much  so  that  the  plain  Seattle  girl,  taking  a  mean*  advan- 
tage, taught  her  boys  to  build  ships  and  stole  a  good  bit  of  the  world's  com- 
merce from  her. 

Then  that  beautiful  Los  Angeles  wopian,  by  cultivating  her  gardens  had 
made  them  world  famous,  and  by  spending  all  her  monev  on  ornaments  had 
made  herself  so  attractive  that  people  liked  her  and  came  from  all  over  the 
world  to  buy  portions  of  her  estate  and  erect  houses  thereon. 

Dreaming  of  her  rivals  made  San  Francisco  so  jealous  that  she  tossed 
and  fretted  until  she  awoke  to  see  standing  before  her  the  Goddess  of  Art,  her 
hand  raised  as  a  signal  that  she  wished  to  s])eak. 

^'^}¥  child,"  she  began,  "not  many  years  ago  you  were  voung,  uncouth 
and  smacked  of  the  village.  Rough  men  danced  and  flirted  with  vou  ;  in  their 
homely  way  they  paid  you  compliments;  they  were  wild  adventurers,  how- 
ever, and  cared  more  for  your  mother's^  gold  than  for  your  looks.  What  these 
men  \vante(l  was  wealth,  and  their  greed  for  it  made  them  forget  to  buy  vou 
ornaments;  consecjuently  you  grew  up  a  neglected  girl. 

"Nature-  was  kind  to  you  in  the  beginning,  giving  you  a  good  form  and 
surroundings  and  sheltering  you  from  the  wild  and  rough  storms  that  other 
and  less  fortunate  children  must  endure. 
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The    Dream    of    the    City 

Being   a    Fable   for   the   Property   Owners   of   San    Francisco 


By  ARTHUR  0.  JOHNSON 


VN  FRANCISCO  has  been  sleeping  a 
long  time,  but  now  she  is  awake.  While 
sleeping  she  dr^^amed  that  she  was  Califor- 
nia's favored  child,  for  her  home  had  a  Golden 
rate,  and  in  her  garden,  smiled  on  by 
sunny  skies  the  year  round,  grew  the  most 
beautiful  flowers  in  the  world.  Her  garden's 
edge  was  washed  by  a  grand  ocean  that  spread 
its  waters  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  into 
the  Western  distance.  When  wild  winds  tossed 
the  seas,  the  hills  of  her  vast  estate  sheltered 
the  harbor  wherein  her  boys'  ships  lay  at  an- 
chor, discharging  the  large  cargoes  of  Oriental 
goods  that  she  would  sell  to  her  less  fortunate 
sisters. 

Her  wealth  had  grown  to  such  an  enormous  size  that  she  became  lazy 
and  exorbitant,  so  much  so  that  the  plain  Seattle  girl,  taking  a  mean  advan- 
tage, taught  her  boys  to  build  ships  and  stole  a  good  bit  of  the  world's  com- 
merce from  her. 

Then  that  beautiful  Los  Angeles  woman,  by  cultivating  her  gardens  had 
made  them  world  famous,  and  by  spending  all  her  monev  on  ornaments  had 
made  herself  so  attractive  that  people  liked  her  and  came  from  all  over  the 
world  to  buy  portions  of  her  estate  and  erect  houses  thereon. 

Dreaming  of  her  rivals  made  San  Francisco  so  jealous  that  she  tossed 
and  fretted  until  she  awoke  to  see  standing  before  her  the  Goddess  of  Art,  her 
hand  raised  as  a  signal  that  she  wished  to  speak.  ^  V 

''My  child,"  she  began,  "not  many  years  a'g^  you  were  young,  uncouth 
and  smacked  of  the  village.  Rough  men  danced  and  flirted  with  you;  in  their 
homely  way  they  paid  you  compliments;  they  were  wild  adventurers,  how- 
ever, and  cared  more  for  your  mother's  gold  than  for  your  looks.  What  these 
men  wanted  was  wealth,  and  their  greed  for  it  made  them  forget  to  buy  you 
ornaments;  consequently  you  grew  up  a  neglected  girl. 

"Nature  was  kind  to  you  in  the  beginning,  giving  you  a  good  form  and 
surroundings  and  sheltering  you  from  the  wild  and  rough  storms  that  other 
and  less  fortunate  children  must  endure. 
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"When  your  first  children  came  the  rush  and  whirl  of  finding,  work  and 
homes  for  all  of  them  pushed  culture  into  a  dark  corner,  where  it  lay  forgotten 
until  your  grandchildren's  need  of  an  education  brought  it  before  their  parents 
eyes.  Culture  would  not  budge  from  its  hiding  place,  however,  until  you 
had  built  schools  (rough  schools  they  were  at  first,  too)  ;  but  they  paved  the 
way  for  the  magnificent  ones  you  are  now  erecting. 

.  "Your  reputation  is  now  established  throughout  the  world  for  the  size 
of  your  family;  but  what  good  is  that?  Let  me  tell  you,  your  family  has 
brought  you  wealth  and  respect ;  now  make  them  bring  you  admiration.  Make 
your  children  bedeck  you  with  ornaments  that  will  set  off  your  form  to  its 
best  advantage.  These,  with  the  culture  and  wealth  you  now  have,  will  ^ 
bring  you  the  lasting  admiration  you  crave. 

"You  must  attract  men  to  you  so  that  they  will  buy  and  settle  on  your 
estate; 'this  cannot  be  accomplished  by  remaining  plain.  You  probably  re- 
member how  my  sister  Pandora  used  to  bedeck  herself  that  she  might  beguile 
men  to  her,  only  to  send  them  away'with  ills  and  troubles.  Follow  her  exam- 
ple, but  distribute  sunshine  and  wealth  to  your  admirers." 

The  Goddess  paused  in  her  talk  and  reached  for  a  chair;  as  she  seated 
herself  she  asked:  "Have  you  been  doing  anything  lately  toward  beautifying 

yourself?"  .  ,•    i    • 

•  :  "I  have  a  few  children  who  think  of  me,"  San  Francisco  replied,  in  a  re- 
flective tone.  "These  children  have  organized  into  clubs  and  have  agreed  to 
make  my  improvement  their  life's  work.  I  am  pfoud  of  all  of  them,  for  the 
work  they  have  accomplished  is  wonderful,  especially  when  you  think  of  the 
obstacles  they  had  to  overcome. 

"The  Merchants'  Association  is  my  chief  pride,  for  its  members  were  the 
first  to  think  of  beautifying  me.     For  eleven  years  how  they  have  toiled  in 

my  behalf. 

"You,  as  the  Goddess  of  Art,  would  probably  frown  on  street  cleaning  as 
not  being'artistic,  but  I  say  that  to  beautify  is  an  art,  and  surely  the  cleaning 
of  streets  is  beautifying  them. 

"About  ten  years  ago  the  Merchants'  Association  established  my  present 
street-cleaning  system,  and  followed  it  with  a  street-sprinkling  system  that 
keeps  the  dust  from  flying  in  my  sons'  and  daughters'  eyes  on  windy  days. 
Then  they  were  the  means  of  having  my  streets  studded  with  brilliant  electric 
lights.  Before  these  came,  dark  and  lonely  places  were  given  a  ghastly  hue  by 
feeble  gas  lamps.  Darkness  breeds  vice  and  vice  destroys  beauty.  So  these 
sons  made  beauty  possible  by  placing  electric  lights  where  they  would  shed 
a  brilliancv  that  could  only  be  rivaled  by  the  sun. 

"They  secured  better'pavements  for  my  streets,  so  that  man  and  l)cast 
would  have  an  easier  walk  than  the  old  style  cobble  stones  afforded  them. 

"They  removed  the  overhead  wires  from  my  business  district,  and  the 
objectionable  projecting  signs  that  used  to  be  so  conspicuous  along  the  prin- 
cipal thoroughfares.  ,      , 

"Then  they  built  an  ornamental  safety  station  at  my  principal  street  cross- 
ing, where  every  day,  as  they  rushed  for  a  car,  my  daughters'  lives  were  being 
endangered  by  the  numerous  passing  teams.  ,         j     -f 

"In  one  of  my  parks  they  constructed  a  convenience  station,  and  made  it 
attractive  by  planting  shrubberv  around  its  entrances.  My  children  have 
shown  their  appreciation  by  duplicating  these  stations  in  other  portions  of 

the  municipality.  .  ,  ^ 

"Just  at  present  they  are  engaged  in  trying  to  improve  the  car  svstem 
^'so  that  transportation  to  the  outlying  districts  of  my  large  estate  wiH  be 
-   quickened.    This  will  cause  the  building  of  good  houses  in  what  is  now  thinly 
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populated  districts  and  prevent  my  sons  emigrating  to  surrounding  estates 
not  in  my  possession. 

"The  Merchants'  Association  does  all  within  its  power  to  bring  homes 
to  my  estate;  when  homes  are  gained  she  stops  and  lets  the  Adornment  Asso- 
ciation step  in  to  beautify  them. 

"The  last-nameu  association  is  an  organization  of  representative  soni? 
who  are  trying  to  promote  the  beautifying  of  the  streets,  public  buildings, 
parks  and  squares.  They  try  to  create  a  sentiment  of  civic  pride  in  my  sons,  so 
that  they  will  improve  their  private  property,  making  the  estate  a  more  agree- 
able place  in  which  to  live, 

"They  have  employed  an  architect  of  world-wide  reputation  to  draft  a 
plan  that  will  be  a  guide  to  my  sons  in  laying  out  new  parks  and  extending 
the  old  ones;  to  establish  new  grades  and  new  roads  in,  around  and  out  of  my 
municipality,  so  that  the  hills  and  suburbs  will  be  easier  of  access;  a  plan  that 
would  show  them  how  to  group  future  public  buildings,  and  that  would 
make  this  the  most  beautiful  estate  in  the  world.  They  have  the  plan,  and  to 
tell  you  of  its  success  would  be  only  a  repetition  of  what  you  have  already 
heard. 

"Through  the  efforts  of  this  association  property  has  been  acquired  for 
a  new  park  in  the  Mission  District  and  a  large  portion  of  the  property  required 
to  connect  Golden  Gate  Park  with  the  Presidio. 

"I  am  assured  that  a  stately  public  library  will  soon  adorn  my  estate, 
because  a  large  portion  of  the  site  selected  has  been  secured. 

"Years  ago  my  boys  voted  bonds  to  purchase  the  land  necessary  to  extend 
the  Golden  Gate  Panhandle  to  Van  Ness  avenue;  but,  because  a  new  charter 
went  into  effect  a  few  months  later,  a  High  Court  decided  that  proceedings 
begun  under  the  old  law  could  not  be  completed  under  the  new. 

"This  establishes  the  fact  that  bonds  voted  at  the  present  time  would  be 
legal,  and  I  hope  to  see  this  great  work  accomplished  in  the  near  future. 

"It  is  a  fact  to  be  deplored  that  my  children  build  houses  and  place  them 
out  on  the  sidewalk  line.  This  is  done,  I  presume,  so  that  their  neighbors  will 
not  cut  off  their  view  up  and  down  the  street.  They  do  not  stop  to  think 
that  a  view  of  the  street  through  a  vista  of  shrubbery  and  bright  flowers 
would  be  far  more  delightful  and  cheering  to  them,  to  say  nothing  of  its 
effect  on  the  eye  of  the  passing  traveler. 

"I  have  wished  so-much  that  my  older  and  established  children  would 
foUo^w  the  work  of  the  before-mentioned  organizations  and  beautify  their 
individual  property  as  the  clubs  improve  my  estate. 

"I  appreciate  the  work  of  architects  when  they  design  an  ornate  or  stately 
building;  but  I  commend  both  the  owner  and  the  architect  when  the  building 
is  set  back  from  the  lot  line,  making  possible  a  garden  front.  Of  course,  I 
realize  that  jn  some  places  land  is  too  valuable,  so  that  setting  away  from  the 
lot  line  is  impracticable.  Land  is  never  so  valuable  as  to  affect  a  flower  shelf's 
cost,  however;  and  as  I  rarely  see  one  of  these,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  majority  of  my  children  do  not  care  to  see  me  becomingly  garbed. 

"I  have  provided  nice  parks  in  all  parts  of  my  estate,  so  that  the  children 
can  enjoy  the  fresh  air  and  rest  their  tired  bodies  on  a  bench  or  the  cool^ 
refreshing  grass. 

"The  laying  out  of  these  parks  was  left  to  caretakers  or  gardeners,  and 
they  have  adorned  the  smaller  ones  with  trees  and  shrubbery.  Flovvers  are 
rare  because  some  people  with  no  appreciation  for  the  beautiful  destroy  them. 

"Golden  Gate  Park,  the  largest  one  that  I  own,  is  famed  the  world  over 
for  its  winding  and  tree-lined  drives  that  take  you  from  a  sun-baked  street  to 
the   cool   breezes   of  the  ocean;   its  ever-blooming   flowers,   the   statues   that 
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greet  you  with  silent  majesty  as  you  turn  from  a  tree-shaded  corner,  its  con- 
servatory of  tropical  plants,  its  deer  and  buffalo  paddocks  and  its  aviary. 

"Out  on  the  Pacific  Heights  my  more  fortunate  children  are  buildinir 
o-rand  houses  and  laving  out  gardens  which  show  they  at  least  have  cultivated 
The  civic  pride  so  much  desired  for  others  by  the  Adornment  Association^ 

''The  Adornment  Association's  work  will  soon  show  itself  in  a  fine  hay 
Shore  Boulevard  below  the  Pacific  Heights  and  along  the  north  shore.  Ihe 
marine  view  obtained  from  such  a  boulevard  could  be  equalled  by  no  other 
city  in  the  world.  It  will  also  try  to  improve  my  ocean  boulevard,  to  build  an 
opera  house,  auditorium,  art  gallery,  aquarium  and  an  observatory  on  some 
prominent  hill,  sav,  for  instance,  lUiena  Vista  Park  on  Haight  street.  ^ 

"As  far  as  my  public  places  are  concerned,  their  beauty  is  assured,  My 
one  great  hope  is  that  mv  children  will  improve  in  their  artistic  tastes  ajid 
beautifv  their  homes.  I  think  this  will  be  accomplished  in  a  few  years,  so,  in 
bidding  vou  farewell,  mv  dear  Goddess,  I  will  extend  an  invitation  to  call 
again  in  "the  near  future;  now  that  you  have  opened  my  eyes,  I  can  promise 
vou  some  wonderful  results." 


Loung^intr  Room,  San  Gabriel 
Valley  Country  Club 


Hudson  i2f  Afunsell, 
Archil  eels 
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A    Clever  Country  Club   House 

By   WILLIAM    KNOWLES.   Architect 

THE  solution  of  the  problem  to  embrace  important  requirements  in  a  coun- 
try clul),  both  social  and  athletic,  appears  to  have  been  solved  in  a  very 
clever  manner  by  Messrs.  Hudson  &Munsell,  architects,  of  Los  An- 
geles. The  generous,  low  and  spreading  porches  planned  by  this  firm  in 
sketches  of  the  San  ( iabriel  V^alley  Country  Club,  at  once  give  a  welcoming 
effect  to  the  club's  members  and  visitors.  The  spacious  k)unging-room  and 
dining-room  are  divided  by  an  immense  chimney — a  treatment.„that  is  both 
unusual  and  effective. 

The  ceiling,  with  its  simple  trusses  exposed,  adds  greatly  to  the  charm 
of  these  two  rooms  and  affords  an  abundance  of  good  air.  The  kitchen,  serv- 
ants' quarters  -and  pantry  are  well  ])laced  and  well  ecjuipped.  The  buff'et  also 
is  fortunate  in  its  position,  being  next  to  the  billiard  room  and  den  and  re- 
moved from  the  dining  room  and  lounging  room. 

That  portion  of  the  building  devoted  to  athletics  is  in  two  remote  wings, 
although  easily  accessible  from  the  main  building.  The  entrance  to  the  ladies' 
lockers  is  well  planned,  being  screened  by  a  small  vestibule,  which  leads  into 
a  delightful,  sunny  sitting  room.  Off  this  we  have  the  lavatories.  Then  come 
the  alcove  dressing-rooms  and  lockers.  As  the  gentlemen  were  more  favored 
in  the  main  building  regarding  minor  xomforts,  their  locker  rooms  have  not 
some  of  the  accessories  that  the  ladies  possess :  in  fact,  the  space  is  taken  up 
entirely  for  lockers  and  lavatories. 

The  perspective  shows  a  clever  handling  of  the  roof  line,  the  long  horizon- 
tal lines  predominate  and  give  the  effect  of  the  low,  restful,  quiet  country  life. 
The  roof  over  the  two  locker  wings  is  nicely  brought  into  the  main  roof  with 
two  minor  small  gables,  which  also  have  their  ridges  running  in  the  same 
direction.  The  simple,  clean  sweep  of  all  these  parallel  lines  make  an  unus- 
ually simple  but  pleasing  composition. 

4»  4»  4|» 

If  some  men  were  paid  only  for  what  they  know  they  would  never  possess 
more  than  thirty  cents. 
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The    House    of   Senator    Clark — An    Arclii- 

tectural    Aberration 

ACASl'AL  criticism  in  a  weekly  i)ai)cr  not  lon^-  a<^o  ()l)scrvc(l  that  the 
Clark  house,  which  has  heen  standini^-  unfinished  so  I011J4"  and  invitinj^^ 
s|)eculation  at  the  corner  of  Fifth  avenue  and  Seventy-seventh  street, 
would  ha\e  been  an  a|)i)ro])riate  residence  for  the  late  V.  T.  IJarnuni.  Therein 
the  casual  critic  criticised  l)etter  than  he  knew,  for  thereby  banjos  a  tale,  liar- 
num  did  build  a  house.  In  fact  he  built  two.  lUit  the  later,  "Waldmere."  was 
a  decent  and  inoffensive  villa,  such  as  any  ])rosi)crous  r>ri(l<^e])orter  nii.^ht  have 
erected  for  himself  at  the  date  of  its  erection  without  exciting  woiuler.  Its 
predecessor.  "Iranistan."  was  distinctly  projected  as  an  advertisement,  and 
an  adjunct  t(')  the  "show  l)U>iness.  in  the  interest  of  which  the  owner  trotted 
out  an  elephant  to  plow  his  .t^rounds  in  sii^bt  of  the  Xew  York  and  Xew  Haven 
trains,  as  often  as  these  went  by.  This  ostentatious  addiction  of  the  elephant 
to  agricultural  pursuits  elicited  letters  to  the  owner,  incpiirini;-  about  the  ani- 
mal's utility,  and  in  i)articular  how  much  he  could  draw,  whereto  the  i^enial 
old  luunbu.^-  was  accustomed  to  make  answer  that  he  calculated  the  ])low- 
elephant  would  draw  twenty  thousand  ])eople  to  the  show!  lUit  that  is  an- 
other story.  The  st(>r\-  of  the  house  is  that  r>arnum's  a<^ent  went  to  an  archi- 
tect in  Xew  York,  then  youni^"  and  strui;'L;"lin.i4".  now  aqed  and  eminent,  and 
explained  his  ])rincipars  desires.  The  architect,  in  whose  i)rofessi()nal  ecpiip- 
nient  a  sense  of  humor  was  included,  saw  at  once  what  the  showman  desired, 
and  hilariously  determiiTed  to  ,^i\e  it  to  him. 

Ill  Xanadu  dicj  Kul)Ja   Kiian 

A    stately   pk'asure   dome   decree. 

Takinj^'  his  cue  from  the  name  he  ])rojected  an  (  )riental  l)ip(.'  dream  of  a 
sham  ])alace,  breakini:^  out  at  top  into  an  extravai^anza  of  towers  and  domes 
in  lath.  The  client  was  enchanted  When  the  a5.:^ent  showed  him  the  drawini^s, 
and  the  \V(:)rk  i)r()cee(led  under  local  sui)erintendence  at  the  site,  ^'ears  after- 
wards the  architect  ha])pened  to  be  in  li  rid  Report,  and  tc^ok  an  excursion  to 
the  result  of  his  own  machinations.  Accordint:^  to  his  own  report,  he  found  it 
ridiculous  beyond  his  most  san.j^uine  hoi)es  and  the  Me])histopheles  within 
him  sui^ii^ested  a  call.  The  door  was  oi)ened  by  the  showman  himself,  t(~> 
whom  the  strani^er  explained  that  he  had  been  struck  b}-  the  ])eauty  of  the 
edifice  and  desired  to  know  the  name  of  the  architect.  True  to  his  professional 
instincts  the  showman  declared  that  the  design  of  the  house  had  been  the 
subject  of  an  international  competition,  and  that  he  had  ])aid  $1(),(M)()  for  archi- 
tects' fees.     At  that — "Xo,  you  didn't,"  broke  out  the  indignant   visitor,  and 

with   characteristic   cpiickness   the   showman    rejoined,   "Is   your  name  ?  ' 

(which  it  w^as) — "Come  in." 

That  was  the  day  of  small  thini^s.  Certainly  the  owner  of  this  latest 
piece  of  showman's  architecture  has  not  .c^otten  off  for  the  fi.ci'ure  to  which  the 
Rarnumic  imai^^ination  stretched  his  exi)en(liture  for  architecture.  The  com- 
mission has  served  to  split  an  American  firm  of  architects  into  its  constituent 
atcjms,  and  to  *'c(^mi)romise"  an  eminent  Frencl^arehitect.  The  .q:eneral  belief 
has  been  that  it  was  the  eminent  M.  Dei^lane  who  sold  the  i^old  brick  to  the 
Cop])er  Kin.G^,  and  that  all  the  "Johnny-on-the-spot,"  if  we  m.^y  use  so  cheap 
an  ex])ression  about  so  exi)ensive  a  work,  had  to  do  was  to  superintend  the 
execution  of  the  imported  and  imposed  desij^n.  A  recent  statement,  however, 
-which Tra-s  the  air  (if  Tinthenttcttv.  from  the  locat  architect.-rxplains  that  this 
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House    of   Senator    Clark — An    ArcKi- 
tectural     Anerration 


A  CASUAL  criticism  in  a  weekly  paper  not  long  ago  observed  that  the 
Clark  house,  which  has  been  standing  unfinished  so  long  and  inviting 
speculation  at  the  corner  of  Fifth  avenue- and  Seventy-seventh  street, 
would  have  been  an  appropriate  residence  for  the  late  P.  T.  Barnum.  Therein 
the  casual  critic  criticised  better  than  he  knew,  for  thereby  hangs  a  tale.  Bar- 
num did  build  a  house.  In  fact  he  built  two.  But  the  later,  "Waldmere,"  was 
a  decent  and  inoffensive  villa,  such  as  any  prosperous  Bridgeporter  might  have 
erected  for  himself  at  the  date  of  its  erection  without  exciting  wonder.  Its 
predecessor,  "Iranistan,"  was  distinctly  projected  as  an  advertisement,  and 
an  adjunct  to  the  "show  business,  in  the  interest  of  which  the  owner  trotted 
out  an  elei)hant  to  plow  his  grounds  in  sight  of  the  New  York  and  New  Haven 
trains,  as  often  as  these  went  by.  This  ostentatious  addiction  of  the  elephant 
to  agricultural  pursuits  elicited  letters  to  the  owner,  inquiring  about  the  ani- 
mal's utility,  and  in  particular  how  much  he  could  draw,  whereto  the  genial 
old  humbug  was  accustomed  to  make  answer  that  he  calculated  the  plow- 
elephant  would  draw  twenty  thousand  people  to  the  show !  But  that  is  an- 
other story.  The  story  of  the  house  is  that  l>arnum's  agent  went  to  an  archi- 
tect in  New  York,  then  young  and  struggling,  now  aged  and  eminent,  and 
explained  his  principal's  desires.  The  architect,  in  whose  professionaT  equip- 
ment a  sense  of  humor  was  included,  saw  at  once  what  the  showman  desired, 
and  hilariously  determined  to  give  it  to  him. 

In  XaiKidu  did  Kiibla  Khan 

A   stately  pleasure   dome  decree. 

Taking  his  cue  from  the  name  he  projected  an  Oriental  pipe  dream  of  a 
sham  ])alace,  breaking  out  at  top  into  an  extravaganza  of  towers  and  domes 
in  lath.  The  client  was  enchanted  when  the  agent  showed  him  the  drawings, 
and  the  work  proceeded  under  local  superintendence  at  the  site.  Years  after- 
wards .the  architect  happened  to  be  in  Bridgeport,  and  took  an  excursion  to 
the  result  of  his  own  machinations.  According  to  his  own  report,  he  found  it 
ridiculous  beyond  his  most  sanguine  hopes  and  the  Mephistopheles  within 
him  suggested  a  call.  The  door  was  opened  by  the  showman  himself,  to 
whom  the  stranger  explained  that  he  had  been  struck  by  the  beauty  of  the 
edifice  and  desired  to  know  the  name  of  the  architect.  True  to  his  professional 
instincts  the  showman  declared  that  the  design  of  the  house  had  been  the 
subject  of  an  international  competition,  and  that  he  had  paid  $10,000  for  archi- 
tects' fees.     At  that — "No,  you  didn't,"  broke  out  the  indignant  visitor,  and 

with  characteristic  quickness  the  showman   rejoined,  *Ts  your  name  ?" 

(which  it  was) — ''Come  in." 

That  was  the  day  of  small  things.  Certainly  the  owner  of  this  latest 
piece  of  showman's  architecture  has  not  gotten  off  for  the  fiV^ure  to  which  the 
Barnumic  imagination  stretched  his  expenditure  for  architecture.  The  com- 
mission has  served  to  split  an  American  firm  of  architects  into  its  constituent 
atoms,  and  to  ''compromise"  an  eminent  French  architect.  The  general  belief 
has  been  that  it  was  the  eminent  M.  Deglane  who  sold  the  gold  brick  to  the 
Copper  King,  and  that  all  the  "Johnny-on-the-spot,"  if  we  may  use  so  cheap 
an  expression  about  so  expensive  a  work,  had  to  do  was  to  superintend  the 
execution  of  the  imported  and  imposed  design.  A  recent  statement,  however, 
which  has  the  air  of  authenticitv,  from  the  local  architect,  explains  that  this 
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is  not  the  case,  and  that  the  only  responsibihty  M.  Deglane  had  ab^^nt  the 
actual  design  was  that  he  "approved"  it.  To  be  sure,  that  responsibihty  is 
sufficiently  heavy.  But  we  knew  already  that  French  artists,  sculptors  as  well 
as  architects,  decline  to  take  a  very  serious  view  of  the  artistic  requirements 
of  American  millionaires.  There  is  a  conspicuous  piece  of  sculpture  in  Brook- 
lyn, modeled  by  an  American,  it  is  true,  but  evidently  under  French  inlluence, 
which  bears  manifest  testimony  to  this  truth.  One  can  almost  see  the  sculptor 
at  work  modeling  it,  amid  the  pliudits  of  his  French  studio-companions,  not 
one  of  wllt)m  would  bave  ventured  to  propose  it  for  a  French  municipality,  but 
who  encouraged  the  sculptor  to  do  it  for  an  American  municipality  by  such 
cries  of  sympathy  and  encouragement  as  "Give  it  to  'em,"  "Serves  'em  right," 
or  the  equivalent  of  such  expressions  in  Parisian  studio-slang,  "Epatez  les 
bourgeois"  par  exemple.  Similarly,  one  must  assume  that  the  eminent  M. 
Deglane  would  not  have  proposed  this  structure  for  a  Parisian  "particular 
hotel,"  although  in  truth  it  would  be  more  seemly  there  than  in  the  surround- 
ings to  which  it  has  been  transplanted.  But  that  is  no  reason  why  he  should 
not  have  considered  that  it  served  the  Yankee  owner  right. 

Wh^t,  of  course,  strikes  everybody  first  about  the  house  is  its  huge  preten- 
tiousness—what you  might  call  its  rocky  cheek.    It  is,  as  the  cheerful  Lawson, 
picking  his  words  with  his  usual  success,  calls  it,  the  "biggest,  boldest,  brassi- 
est example  of  American  domestic  architecture.    It  is  true,  and  the  fact  is  so 
far  unredeeming  that  it  also  has  great  massiveness  along  with  its  brassiness, 
and  gives  promise  of  a  long  endurance.   Should  its  room  come  to  be  recognized 
>  as  better  than  its  company,  it  will  be  correspondingly  costly  to  demohsh.    I'os- 
sibly  the  next   most   costly  house  on   the   avenue   is   that  of   Mr.    Carnegie, 
designed  quite  on  the  opposite  and  British  principle  of  the  avoidance  of  pre- 
tense.    The  "Steel   King"  is  said  to  have   instructed   his  architects  that  he 
distinctly  did  not  want  and  would  not  have  "a  palace,"  as  he  distinctly  has  not 
got  one.    The  Copper— or  shall  we  follow  Lawson  and  say  Brass— King  seems 
to  have  instructed  his  that  he  did  not  want  and  would  not  have  anything  else, 
and  they  have  bettered  his  instructions.     The  modesty  and  retirement  of  the 
Carnegie   house   are    emphasized    by   the   ample    foreground    of    reservation 
behind  which  the  mansion  shrinks,  an  enormously  costly  expedient  for  pre- 
serving  comparative  privacy,  which  is  characteristically  British  in  the  manner 
of  the  British  owner  who  is  willing  to  spend  more  money  to  avoid  pretensions 
than   it   would   cost  to   have   thgn.      Nobody   vi^uld    think    of    calling    the 
resulting  homeliness  beautiful, "but  nobody  could  fail  to  recognize  it  as  gentle- 
manlike.    It  takes  a  back  place  and  talks  in  a  low  tone,  while  the  other,  on 
tiptoe  at  the  building  line,  and  "built  to  the  limit,"  yells,  "Come  and  look 

at  me !" 

"Built  to  the  limit"  is  not  quite  true.  At  the  north  end  of  the  seventy-five 
feet  frontage  on  the  avenue,  at  the  east  end  of  the  two  hundred  feet  or  so  of 
frontage  on  the  street,  the  extremities  decline  and  retreat.  But  this  declen- 
sion and  retreat  throw  out  all  the  more  into  the  street  and  the  avenue  the 
central  mass  which  they  frame,  push  it  forward  like  an  obtrusive  umbrella 
into  the  public  eye.  That  would  be  well  enough,  perhaps,  if  the  motive  of  the 
avenue  front,  the  order  "distyle  in  antis,"  had  been  merely  repeated  at  the 
center  of  the  longer  front  and  its  plane.  That  would  have  resulted  really  m 
a  colorable  imitation  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  in  so  far  as  the  hotel  of 
the  Faubourg,  secluded  "entre  cour  et  jardin"  can  be  guessed  behind  its  jeal- 
ous screen,  instead  of  being  turned  out  naked  into  the  street,  with  the  effect 
of  indecent  exposure.  This  efTect  is  greatly  heightened  by  the  bulging  of  the 
central  feature  on  the  street  front,  with  no  discoverable  or  imaginable  motive 
but  to  force  it  more  unescapably  on  the  public  view.     One  may  protrude  a 


bay  to  gain  a*better  and  more  commanding  view  for  the  inmates.  But^irPfhat 
case  one  does  not  proceed  to  block  up  and  shut  out  the  view  by  withdrawing 
the  sides  of  the  bay  to  the  bottoms  of  reveals  as  deep  as  the  order,  thus  nulli- 
fying the  whole  arrangement.  It  is  impossible  to  attribute  to  the  bulging  of 
the  central  feature  on  the  long  front  any  more  artistic  or  creditable  motive 
than  to  obtrude  it  on  public   notice. 

Meanwhile,  there  is  a  feature  that  might  be  properly  protruded,  granting 
the  propriety  of  its  existence  at  all.  That  is  the  steeple,  belvidere,  or  what  not, 
two-thirds  of  the  way  down  the  side  street.  The  crowning  lantern  of  this  and 
much  of  what  might  be  called  the  belfry  stage  are  visible  all  over  Central 
Park,  and  much  of  the  up-town  region,  where  they  "advertise  mystery  and 
invite  speculation"  upon  what  sort  of  meeting-house  can  possibly  have  been  of 
late  erected  in  the  region  indicated.  Nobody  could  possibly  infer  from  the 
size,  shape  or  treatment  of  this  crowning  member  that  it  denoted  a  dwelling 
house.  But  when  one  comes  near  the  actual  site,  the  steeple  is  rendered  in- 
visible by  being  withdrawn,  one  might  almost  say  modestly,  far  behind  the 
plane  of  the  front,  and  left  without  visible  means  of  support.  In  fact,  instead 
of  the  emphatic  solid  one  has  the  right  to  expect,  if  not  to  demand,  as  the 
basis  of  such  an  erection,  it  is  represented,  in  the  plane  of  the  front  wall,  by 
precisely  the  largest,  and,  by  reason  of  its  treatment,  as  well  of  its  dimensions, 
the  weakest  void  in  the  whole  edifice,  the  great  arched  opening  which  has 
at  its  base  the  ferociously  corbelled  balcony  projected,  at  a  huge  cost  in  stone 
cutting,  most  ol^viously  to  carry  nothing  but  itself.  A  more  meaningless  and 
fatuous  feature  than  this  steeple  it  would  be  impossible  to  find,  even  in  the 
wildest  vagaries  of  our  domestic  architecture.  It  is  entirely  without  architect- 
ural relation  to  anything  else  in  the  building.  It  is  devoid  of  apparent  use 
as  of  meaning  ori)eauty.  No  human  creature  can  decently  pretend  to  admire 
anything  about  it. 

Justice,  it  is  true,  requires  the  admission  that  the  massiveness  is  apparent 
as  well  as  real.  The  angle  piers  are  of  unusual  breadth  and  power.  The  rela- 
tion of  voids  and  solids  gives  the  sense  of  openings  real  framed — a  sense  which 
is  worth  having,  perhaps  even  at  the  cost  of  also  having  interiors  gloomily 
dark  which  practically  require  lighting  from  the  outside.  The  treatment,  in 
the  matter  of  stone  cutting,  is  adapted  to  promote  this  sense  of  massiveness 
to  promote  it  to  a  rivalry  in  this  respect  with  the  fortified  ])alazzos  of  Flor- 
ence, let  alone  the  degenerate  chateaux  of  the  Ludovican  period  in  France. 
The  ferocity  of  the  stone  cutting  is,  in  fact,  so  unmitigated  that  the  basement 
seems  to  have  had  as  its  prototype  rather  a  log-hoiise  than  any  extant  con- 
struction of  masonry.  Justice,  again,  requires  it  to  be  said  that  the  designer 
appears  to  know  his  style.  If  he  everywhere  overbloats  his  detail  and  exag- 
gerates his  scale  until  the  effect  is  what  he  might  call  "gonfie"  or  "bbmbe," 
yet  the  esteemed  M.  Deglane,  if  his  approval  was  limited  to  deciding  that  the 
thing  was  "grammatical,"  would  probably  not  have, been  justified  in  withhold- 
ing that  approval.  Only,  there  is  not  a  bit  of  this  detail  upon  which  any 
human  creature  can  pretend,  again,  to  look  with  pleasure.  A  certified  check 
to  the  amount  of  all  this  stone  carving,  hung  on  the  outer  wall,  would  serve 
every  artistic  purpose  attained  by  the  carving  itself.  The  comment  the  spec- 
tator is  moved  to  make,  and  must  make,  is  only  the  comment  of  Mrs.  Carlyle's 
famous  house-maid  on  the  Sistine  Madonna:  "Lor', Mum.     How  expensive." 

Unfortunately,  no  degree  of  vulgarity,  of  "boldness  and  brassiness"  can 
make  a  New  York  house  an  "aberration,"  in  the  dictionary  meaning  of  "a 
deviation  from  the  customary  structure  or  type."  Or  at  least  it  would  not 
have  done  so  a  few  years  ago.  But  the  Copper  King  and  his  architect  seem 
unaware  that  boldness  and  brassiness  are  going  out  of  fashion  in  house  build- 
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ing,  and  that  modesty  and  a  sense  of  home-like  sechision  are  coming  in.  The 
Clark  mansion  would  have  been  centrally  'in  it"  half  a  dozen  years  ago,  when 
it  was  projected.  But  it  will  be  hopelessly  ''out  of  it"  when^t  comes  to  be 
completed,  and  antiquated  and  old-fashioned  while  it  is  still  brand  new. 
Which  will  be  the  most  just  and  severe  Nemesis  that  could  possibly  overtake 
an  edifice  which  could  at  no  time  have  any  better  claim  upon  anybody's  at- 
tention than  that  it  was  in  the  height  of  the  mode. — Architectural  Record. 
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Extract   from  Address   of  President   Richard   L.  Humphrey   before 

National   Association   Cement   Users 

IT  is  my  pleasure  to  address  you  as  President  of  the  Association  which  was 
launched  So  auspiciously  at  that  memorable  convention  in  Indianapolis  a 
year  ago.     It  would  appear  particularly  fitting-  on  the  first  anniversary  of 
this  Association  that  such  an  address  should  dwell  on  the  development  in  the 
uses  of  cement. 

It  is  an  old  but  true  saying  that  "there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun," 
and  I  am  taking  this  opportunity  not  for  the  purpose  of  relating  anything  new, 
but  merely  to  refresh  your  memory  on  the  facts  concerning  the  increasing  uses 
of  cement,  thereby  leading  up  to  the  story  I  hope  to  be  able  to  tell  you  to- 
morrow morning. 

The  very  full  programme  which  had  been  arranged  gives  promise  of  so 
much  interesting  information  that  I  shall  endeavor  to  make  these  remarks  as 
brief  as  possible. 

The  use  of  cement  is  very  old.  That  the  ancient  Phoenicians  and  Egypt- 
ians understood  the  use  of  mortar  is  attested  by  the  ruins  of  their  massive  ma- 
sonry structures — the  joints  of  which  contained  hardened  mortar. 

It  is  stated  by  some  writers  that  there  is  evidence  of  the  use  of  mortar  as 
far  back  as  4350  B.  C.  That  the  Romans  made  use  of  mortar  at  an  early  date 
is  shown  by  the  writings  of  Vitrivius,  but  we  also  learn  from  Pliny  that  the 
mortars  were  bad,  for  he  tells  that  "The  Cause  which  makesso  many  houses 
fall  in  Rome  resides  in  the  bad  quality  of  the  cement." 

From  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  the  beginning  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  the  manufacture  of  cement  seems  to  have  been  discontinued. 
Such  cement,  mortars  and  concretes  as  survived  the  ravages  of  the  elements 
had  become  so  hard  that  Roman  cement  acquired  a  reputation  for  quality 
which  lead  the  earlier  experimenters  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  seek  to  re- 
cover this  lost  Roman  art. 

You  are  all  doubtless  familiar  with  tl^impetus  the  use  of  cement  received 
through  the  experiments  of  John  Smeaton  in  1756,  by  the  patent  issued  to 
Parker  for  the  manufacturing  of  Roman  cement  in  1790,  and  by  the  experi- 
ments of  Vicat  and  Collet-Descotils. 

^  Portland  cement  proper,  however,  did  not  receive  its  birth  until  1824, 
when  John  Aspdin  received  his  patent  for  manufacturing  Portland  cement, 
which  he  so  named  from  its  fancied  resemblance  to  the  building  stone  obtained 
from  the  Isle  of  Portland. 

From  this  date  to  1850  very  little  progress  was  made  in  England.  In  other 
parts  of  Europe  the  development  from  1855  was  steady  and  continuous. 

Natural  cement  was  first  manufactured  in  the  country  by  Canvas  White 
in  1818  and  reached  its  maximum  development  in  1899. 

It  was  not  until  1872  that  American  Portland  cement  was  manufactured 
by  David  O.  Saylor,  in  Pennsylvania,  in  an  experimental  way.  Three  years 
later  he  was  able  to  manufacture  it  successfully,  and  our  first  Portland  cement 
was  exhibited  at  the  Centennial  Exposition  in  1876. 

The  slow  development  of  this  industry  was  due  largely  to  strong  preju- 
dice against  the  American  Portland  cement. 
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The  successful  introduction  of  the  rotary  kiln  in  1889-1890  marks  the  be- 
ginning of  the  rapid  and  remarkable  development  both  in  the  production  and 
consumption  of  American  Portland  cement.  This  is  very  clearly  shown  dia- 
gramatically,  the  contrast  betwreen  the  capacity  of  the  first  cement  plant  m  this 
country  and  the  modern  Portland  cement  plants  having  capacities  of  from 
2,000  to  10,000  barrels  per  diem,  is  just  as  great  as  the  contrast  between  a 
yearly  production  of  335,000  barrels  in  1890  to  the  yearly  27,000,000  barrels 
produced  in  1905.  And  this  development  is  now  not  confined  to  one  or  two 
points,  but  is  spreading  over  the  entire  country. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  uses  of  cement  in  mortars  for  binding  together 
masses  of  masonry  or  in  concretes  is  very  old,  its  use  in  the  construction  of 
arches,  beams,  columns  and  other  structural  parts  is  quite  recent,  and  the  re- 
markable development  in  the  diverse  uses  to  which  it  is  put  is  all  within  the 
recollection  of  the  present  generation. 

These  uses  may  be  grouped  as  follows : 

(1)  In  mortars,  binding  together  large  masses  of  stone  or  brick,  etc.,  or 
for  casting  various  forms— artificial  stone,  hollow  block,  brick,  etc. 

(2)  As  concrete  in  mass  or  under  conditions  where  it  is  only  subjected  to 

compressive  stresses ;  and  : 

(3)  As  reinforced  concrete  where  it  is  subjected  to  both  tensile  and  com- 
pressive stresses. 

For  the  first  part  of  group  1,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  observe  that  cement 
mortar  is  rapidly  replacing  lime  and  natural  cement  mortar. 

The  manufacture  of  artificial  stone  is  now  making  progress  and  is  success- 
fully competing  with  cut  stone  work  of  ornamental  character  both  in  price  and 
quality.  In  the  manufacture  of  hollow  block  there  has  been  very  unusual 
development.  Indeed,  it  has  been  so  rapid,  and  has  appeared  so  attractive 
as  a  field  for  investment  that  inexperienced  persons  with  insufficient  capital  and 
experience  in  this  new  business  have  rushed  into  the  field,  and  the  result  has  - 
been  for  poor  material  which  has  not  be  acceptable  to  the  builder,  and  this 
has  contributed  no  little  towards  retarding  the  development.  This  class  of 
building  has  come  to  stay,  and  it  will  only  be  a  question  of  time  when  matters 
will  so  adjust  themselves  that  first-class  material  will  be  uniformly  produced 
and  it  will  form  a  very  desirable  substitute  for  brick  and  stone,  and  in  cheap- 
ness will  eventually  compete  with  wood. 

The  use  of  cement  has  been  quite  general  for  many  years  for  sidewalk 
work,  and  pavements  of  this  character  are  by  all  odds  the  best  attainable.  The 
use  of  concrete  for  piers,  abutments  and  arched  bridges  without  steel  reinforce- 
ment is  too  general  to  need  comments  Additional  information,  however,  is 
■greatly  needed  as  to  the  proper  means  for  providing  for  the  expansion  and  con- 
traction of  concrete  in  large  masses.  The  first  concrete  arch  bridge  was  built 
in  this  country  in  1870,  in  Prospect  Park,  Brooklyn,  and  to  the  Erie  Railroad 
is  given  the  credit  of  having  lined  the  first  tunnel  with  concrete,  namely  that 

at  Bergen,  N.  J.,  in  1874. 

A  notable  development  in  the  use  of*concrete  for  bridges  is  illustrated 
in  the  construction  of  the. bridge  over  Rock  Creek  in  Washington.  The  vois- 
soirs  for  the  arches  of  this  bridge  are  molded  separately,  are  then  air-ham- 
mered, dressed  and  then  hoisted  into  position.  These  blocks  being  handled 
similar  to  stone  holes  being  cut  for  the  dogs.  The  spaces  between  these  rings 
and  the  spandrel  walls  cast  in  place  with  concrete.  No  sand  is  used  in  the 
concrete  for  the  arch  ring,  the  crushed  rock  screenings  being  substituted  and 
the  bluish  of  the  rock  produces  a  marked  contrast  to  the  color  of  the  concrete 
ones  in  the  spandred  walls  in  which  a  yellowish  sand  is  used. 

Concrete  sewers  and  retaining  walls  harbor,  bulkheads  of  plain  concrete 
are  also  so  extensively  used  that  they  are  no  longer  a  matter  of  special  interest. 
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Reinforced  concrete,  however,  is  of  more  recent  development.  The  use  of  this 
form  of  concrete  construction  was  probably  known  prior  to  1855,  for  at  the 
Paris  Exposition  in  that  year  a  system  of  reinforced  concrete  was  exhibited  by 
Lambot.  In  18G1  Coignet  proposed  a  method  of  reinforced  concrete  construc- 
tion. The  first  application  of  metal  reinforcement  for  concrete  by  Monier  was 
^J^)7  in  the  construction  of  some  very  large  flower  pots.  In  1868  Monier  ob- 
tained his  first  patent  for  reinforced  concrete,  but  it  was  not  generally  used 
until  after  1880,  although  in  1879  he  again  exhibited  at  the  Antwerp  Exposi- 
tion a  system  of  reinforced  concrete  construction. 

The  first  reinforced  concrete  construction  in  this  countrv  is  credited  to 
W.  E.  Ward,  in  1875,  who  erected  in  New  York  City  a  house  having  the  floors 
and  columns  of  reinforced  concrete.  It  should  be  noted  in  187G  Thadeus 
Hyatt,  an  American  engineer,  published  his  experiments  on  reinforced  con- 
crete in  the  laboratory  of  Kirkaldy,  London,  England.  The  experimental 
work  of  Hy^tt  extended  from  1870  to  1880.  The  first  Ran  some  patent  was 
taken  out  in  1882,  and  it  was  applied  in  the  construction  of  his  first  building 
in  1884.  Between  1891  and  1894  Moeller  in  Germany,  Muensch  in  Hungary 
and  Melan  in  Austria  were  pioneers  in  the  development  of  reinforced  concrete 
construction  in  Europe.  The  use  of  reinforced  concrete  on  a  large  scale  began 
in  Germany  under  the  system  of  Moeller  in  1893  and  Rabits  in  1898.  Henne- 
bique  had  built  reinforced  concrete  floors  as  early  as  1879.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, until  1892  that  he  obtained  a  patent  for  his  system  of  reinforced  concrete 
construction. 

The  last  ten  years  has  seen  a  very  remarkable  development  and  reinforced 
concrete  construction.  At  first  reinforced  concrete  construction  was  used 
largely  in  the  construction  of  bridges,  the  first  of  which  was  built  in  this  coun- 
try over  the  Pennypacker  Creek  in  Philadelphia  in  1893,  and  for  which  I  had 
the  honor  of  inspecting  the  cement  and  other  materials  as  well  as  construc- 
tion of  this  bridge.  From  this  beginning  the  use  of  reinforced  concrete  has 
developed  rapidly,  and  we  find  it  is  used  in  almost  every  conceivable  form  of 
construction — large  sewers,  water  pipes,  reservoirs,  coal  bunkers,  pneumatic 
dams,  chimneys,  grain  storage  bins,  bridges,  buildings,  being  some  of  the 
many  applications. 

Experiments  have  been  made  in  the  Reclamation  Service  for  its  appli- 
cation in  large  reinforced  concrete  pipes  of  five  feet  in  diameter  and  capable 
of  standing  upwards  of  70  pounds  in  pressure,  while  one  of  the  most  novel  and 
recent  applications  of  reinforced  concrete  is  for  reinforced  crib  work,  under 
the  Eraser  system,  which  it  is  stated  costs  a  little  more  than  timber  cribbing, 
and  which  has  been  used  extensively  in  Canada.  Chimneys  350  feet  in  height 
have  also  been  successfully  constructed  of  reinforced  concrete.  The  Harvard 
Stadium,  the  Baseball  stand  in  Cincinnati,  and  the  Stadium  of  the  Washington 
University  at  St.  Louis  are  all  novel  examples  of  the  use  of  reinforced  con- 
crete, while  concrete  ties  reinforced  in  various  ways  have  been  in  use  for  some 
time,  though  they  have  not  been  satisfactory.  The  cost  of  maintenance,  how- 
ever, has  been  found  to  be  reduced  to  a  nominal  sum,  and  the  alignment  has 
been  found  to  be  very  easily  maintained,  which  greatly  ofifsets  the  first  cost. 
The  rigidity  of  the  roadbed,  however,  has  been  a  prime  objection,  and  an  eflfort 
is  now  being  made  to  introduce  an  elastic  cushion  in  the  tie  in  order  to  over- 
come this  objection. 

It  is  in  the  erection  of  office  buildings  of  considerable  height  that  the 
-  development   has   been    most  remarkable.      Buildings   of   eighteen   stories   in 
height  are  being  erected  in  which  the  skeleton  is  of  reinforced  concrete.    Con- 
sidering that  the  use  of  steel  for  reinforcing  concrete  beams  was  not  suggested 
until  1882,  a  developmenl:  of  this  character  is  certainly  remarkable,  and  we 
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have  reason  to  pause  and  consider  whether  such  extreme  development  is  wise. 
While  visiting  a  large  city  recently  I  had  occasion  to  inspect  a  building  of 

'  several  stories  in  height  in  which  cinder  concrete  was  being  used  in  the  struc- 
tural parts.  The  contractor,  in  reply  to  my  surprised  query,  stated  that  the 
building  was  still  standing.  This  was  indeed  true,  but  what  was  the  margin 
of  safety  in  this  structure?  As  this  concrete  had  a  compressive  strength  of 
about  half  of  what  could  be  expected  from  a  fairly  good  concrete,  the  factor 
of  safety  had  therefore  been  cut  in  half.    In  further  explanation  he  stated  that 

"in  order  to  compete  with  other  contractors,  he  was  obliged  to  use  the  same 
materials  which  they  did.  The  use  of  inferior  materials  should  not  be  per- 
mitted in  reinforced  concrete  construction,  and  the  present  situation  in  the 
"  development  of  concrete  and  reinforced  concrete  is  one  that  should  be  faced 
squarely.  That  it  is  possible  to  erect  a  sixteen-story  building  of  reinforced 
concrete  has  been  demonstrated,  but  we  should  have  a  better  knowledge  of  the 
properties  of  this  material  before  such  a  practice  becomes  general.    Ten  years' 

'  or  less  experience  with  a  material  in  which  chemical  changes  are  constantly 
going  on  and  which  may  be  affected  by  the  changes  produced  by  expansion 
and  contraction  js  hardly  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  obtain  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  its  properties. 

The  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  recognized  the  vital  importance 
of  this  subject  and  recently  appointed  a  committee  on  concrete  and  reinforced 
concrete  with  instructions  to  affiHate  itself  in  its  work  with  similar  committee 
of  the  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials,  the  American  Railway  Engi- 
'  neering  and  Maintenance  of  Way  Association  and  the  Association  of  Ameri- 
can  Portland  Cement   Manufacturers.     After  over  a  year's  work  they  have 

.  found  that — 

-'  -  (1)  Thoroughly  reliable  data  upon  which  they  can  formulate  a  report  as 
to  the  rules  and  formula  to  be  used  in  the  design  of  reinforced  concrete  struc- 
tures does  not  exist. 

(2)  That  the  results  of  the  tests  made  in  laboratories  of  the  various  tech- 
nological institutions  are  not  sufficiently  comparable  nor  correlated  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  this  data ;  and 

(3)  That  in  order  to  secure  the  requisite  data  it  will  be  necessary  to  con- 
duct a  complete  series  of  tests  in  one  laboratory  where  the  conditions  are  as 
uniform  as  it  is  practical  to  obtain  them  and  where  the  personal  equation  is 

reduced  to  the  minimum. 

Concrete  fills  an  important  and  growing  field,  but  it  has  its  weaknesses 
and  its  limitations,  and  this  should  be  pointed  out  and  recognized  squarely 
by  its  advocates.  It  is  evident  to  any  one  who  devles  into  the  subject  that 
reliable  data  for  the  use  in  a  design  of  concrete  structure  is  very  much  needed, 
and  the  work  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Concrete  and  Reinforced  Concrete 
is  doing  in  co-operation  with  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  should 
receive  the  encouragement  and  support  of  each  one  present,  and  I  would  ask 
vou  to  use  every  effort  in  urging  upon  your  Congressman  the  vital  impor- 
tance of  securing  an  appropriation  for  the  continuance  and  completion  of 
this  very  important  work,  for  the  attainment  of  reliable  and  uniform  data 
for  use  in  the  design  of  structures  in  concrete  and  reinforced  concrete  will 
insure  a  more  rapid,  safe  and  successful  development  in  the  use  of  cement. 

*t»  4»  4* 
Many  a  man  is  unable  to  stancfon  his  dignity  because  his  wife  sits  on  it. 

4*  *t»  4» 
There  would  be  no  labor  troubles  if  every  man  had  a  job  on  Easy  street. 
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By  0.  U.  MIRACLE 

MR  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  National  Cement  Users  Convention : 
It  certainly  would  be  presumptive  on  my  part  to  assume  to  tell  you 
all  the  causes  of  failure  or  lack  of  success  in  the  concrete  block  indus- 
try Many  theories  may  be  found  inefficient  when  put  to  practical  tests,  so 
I  shall  only  treat  the  subject  in  the  light  of  my  own  observations  in  the  held, 
and  shall  point  out  the  most  glaring  dangers  which  seem  to  confront  us,  in 
order  that  we  may  suggest  remedies  to  overcome  them. 

It  has  l)een  readily  acknowledged  on  every  hand  that  this  great  new 
industry  has  taken  on  a  most  wonderful  and  surprising  growth,  in  fact  its 
strides  have  far  out-reached  the  fondest  hopes  of  its  most  ardent  advocates 
Ini  such  a  rapid  growth,  ther^  are  bound  to  be  some  new  points  developed 
aWd  it  is  certainly  well  for  us  to  pause  at  this  time  to  examine  the  structure 
/e  have  reared  and  see  if  there  is  any  occasion  for  repairs,  or  weak  points 
Ivhich  we  may  overcome  in  future  work. 

f  That  there  has  been  some  failures  in  this  business,  we  must  at  once  admit 
[and  it  is  certainly  well  for  us  to  view  these  failures  in  the  glaring  limelight  of 
Ipublicitv  and  ascertain  if  possible  the  causes  in  order  that  the  proper  remedies 
may  be  applied.  Some  one  has  said:  "It  is 'better  to  be  sure  than  to  be 
sorrv  "  This  is  certainly  an  excellent  motto  for  the  Concrete  Block  Manu- 
facturer While  the  financial  failures  in  the  business  have  been  compara- 
tively few,  the  moral  failures  have  been  many  and  the  latter  are  bound  to 
result  in  financial  failures  in  the  end. 

So  long  as  a  man  is  human,  it  will  be  out  of  the  question  to  wholly 
eliminate  the  moral  failures.  So  long  as  building  material  is  made  and  used 
there  will  be  difference  in  the  qualities  produced,  but  by  the  application  of 
the  principles  and  facts  already  envolved,  we  can  certainly  very  materially 
decrease  the  percentage  of  failures  and  not  only  increase  the  percentage  of 
success  by  this  gainSnit  by  correspondingly  improving  the  quality  and 
utilitv  of  this  material,  greatly  add  to  the  profits  of  the  business 

In  looking  over  the  field  I  find  that  these    failures  are  due  to    a  great 
variety  of  causes.    Right  here,  I  want  to  again  remind  the  manufacturers  of 
Concrete  Machinery  of  the  grave  responsibility  of  the  position  which  they 
occiipy  in  this  matfer.    The  field  has  proven  such  an  interesting  one  that  it 
has  attracted  investments  by  men  in  all  walks  of  life.     Many  have  engaged 
in  thtbSnels  whose  fund  of  knowledge  on  the  subject  was  of  necessity 
hn  ?ed     They  have  largelv  depended  on  their  information  upon  the  litera- 
ture     ut   iut   by   the   various   machinery    manufacturers      This   information 
has  in  many  cases,  either  through  ignorance  of  the  subject,  or  a  desire  to 
make  tie  proposition  look  more  attractive  than  it  really  was,  been  very  mis-, 
leading    and  fhe  instructions  given,  if  followed,  would  in  many  cases  result 
n  H?fdtsaster      True    this  was  a  new  field  and  we  all  had  much  to  learn 
abou    it     nt  now  tha    we  have  progressed  far  enough  into  the  subject  to 
ascertain  certa"n  indisputable  facts  there  is  no  way  of  getting  away  from.  I 
most  certainlv  urge  that  the  machinery  manufacturer,  in  preparing  his  litera- 
ture, confine  himself  to  these  facts. 

;  Paper  read  before  the  National  Cement  Users'  Association  in  Milwaukee,  January  9th. 
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Even   in   the  past  few  weeks   I   have  seen   Hterature  in   circulaticjn   from 
what     1     consider    repntable    concerns,    advertising    certain     cement    block 
and  brick  machines,  which  gave  the  estimated  cost  of  the  manufactured  pro- 
duct, at  less  than  the  cement  alone  required  to  produce  a  good  article,  would 
cost.     These  figures  run  too  ridiculously' low  to  be  wprthy  of  consideration 
or  repetition  and  indicate  mixtures  varying  from  I  to  6  to  1  to  9  which  are 
far  too  lean.     While  on  the  other  hand,  a  gentleman  who  claimed  to  have 
twenty  years'  experience  in  contracting  and  the  use  of  .xement,  told  me  the 
other  day,  that  he  had  about  made  up  hisvmind,  to  buy  a  certain  type  of 
machine  because  the   manufacturer   told  him   it   pressed  the   blocks   so   hard 
that  they  could  be  laid  in  the  wall  the  next  day  after  making.      Xow  with 
such  inform'ation  as  this  being  dealt  out  at  wholesale  by  men  who  are  sup- 
posed to  know  what  they  are   talking  about,  isn't  it  about  time  for  us  to 
start  a  little  more  extensive  campaign  of  education?     Isn't  it  time  the  public 
knew  more  about  this  great  subject?    These  rash  statements  often  come  from 
the  over-zealous   salesman,   but   altogether    too    often     from    the    machinery 
manufacturer  himself.     Their  claim  of  results  are  often  too  far  out  of  reason 
to  be  reached  even  under  ideal  conditions.     Gentlemen.  I  want  to  urge  upon 
you  who  are  in  the  machinery  manufacturing  business  that  for  the  sake  of 
the  stability  and  integrity  of  this  great  industry,  it  is  important  that  we  unite 
in  doing  away  with  this  great  evil.     Get  down  to  facts  and  stay  there.     We 
are  all  human  and  capable  of  errors,  but  now  that  we  know  better,  lets  don't 
commit  these  same  errors  over  again. 

In  most  all  estimates  of  cost  of  manufacture,  I  find  that  account  has  been 
taken  only  of  the  direct  expense,  no  mention  whatever  is  made  of  indirect 
expense,  such  as  advertising,  superintendence,  interest  on  the  investment, 
depreciation,  loss  from  breakage,  bad  accounts,  etc.  This  is  by  no  means 
a  ''get-rich-quick"  scheme,  but  one  of  the  best  paying  and  most  legitimate 
propositions  before  the  investing  public  to-day,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  some  of  the  literature  in  circulation  is  painfully  strong  in  having  that 
''get-rich-quick"  ring  to  it.  There  is  sufficient  profit  in  the  business  to  place 
it  on  a  much  higher  plan  than  has  been  aimed  at  by  many  manufacturers. 
The  facts  of  the  matter  are,  including  all  these  extra  items  of  expense,  there 
is  still  more  chance  for  gain  in  this  business  than  in  the  manufacture  or 
production  of  any  other  building  material  of  equal  strength  and  lasting 
(jualities.  Up  to  the  present  time  we  have  been  very  lame  in  the  lack  of 
standard  specifications  for  the  manufacture  of  this  product.  In  order  to  get 
this  matter  on  a  uniform  basis,  it  was  brought  up  at  the  meeting  of  the 
cement  block  manufacturers  held  in  Chicago,  last  June  and  as  chairman  of 
a  committee  appointed  for  this  purpose,  1  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  sub- 
mitting a  progress  report,  at  an  early  date,  and  the  same  will  be  given  due 

publicitv.  11  11  • 

While  we  are  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  it  may  be  well  to  call  attention 

to  the  fact,  that  the  machinery  n\anufacturers,  are  not  alone  tc  blame  for 
the  placing  upon  the  market  a  poor  material.  Many  who  have  engaged  in 
this  business  have  made  verv  serious  mistakes— mistakes  which  are  expen- 
sive but  which  can  be  overcome.  Within  the  past  week  a  case  has  been 
brought  to  my  notice,  where  the  party  failed  absolutely,  and  his  machinery, 
plant  stock,  etc.,  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  sheriff.  This  man  made  serious 
mistakes  and  manv  of  them.  In  the  first  place  he  did  not  attempt  to  secure 
any  business  on  merit;  he  had  the  idea  that  he  must  always  be  below  his. 
competitors  to  get  orders.  If  the  other  fellows  figures  on  a  job  were  five 
hundred  or  a  thousand  dollars,  he  would  invariably  bid  10  to  2.>  per  cent 
lower  on  the  jobs  he  j^ecured. 
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Under  these  conditions,  what  could  you  expect  but  inferior  material  and 
poor  workmanship — in  the  end  a  botch  job,  and  worst  of  all  a  dissatisfied 
customer,  who  uses  his  influence  against  cement  work  at  every  opportunity. 
It  therefore  comes  to  us  most  forcibly  that  you  who  are  furnishing  this 
product  to  the  public  must  get  together  on  a  basis  that  will  insure  uniform 
product  of  no  uncertain  quality,  and  it  will  then  command  the  price  of  which 
it  is  worthy.     So  much  for  the  moral  failures. 

Then  we  have  the  man  who  goes  into  business  with  insufficient  capital. 
Some  manufacturer  has  sold  him  a  machine  or  partial  equipment,  simply 
because  he  had  the  price,  or  a  part  of  it.  He  gets  qredit  of  his  local  dealer  to 
the  extent  of  the  price  of  a  few  barrels  of  cement  at  a  good  round  price.  He 
makes  a  few  blocks  and  sells  them  while  they  are  yet  too  green  for  use,  in 
order  to  get  funds  for  his  pressing  needs.  He  discovers,  on  account  of  his  men 
being  new  to  business,  or  for  some  other  reason,  that  the  blocks  cost  him 
much  more  than  he  anticipated,  or  twice  as  much  as  the  over-anxious  salesman 
told  him  they  would.  He  is  short  on  profits  and  has  already  established  a 
selling  price  at  too  low  a  figure.  The  tendency  then  is  to  attempt  to  make 
a  profit  at  the  already  established  price  by  cutting  down  the  amount  of  cement 
used  and  correspondingly  increase,  the  amount  of  sand.  The  results  are  too 
well  known.  He  is  down  and  out  in  a  short  time,  condemns  the  business  in 
general,  and  the  machine  in  particular  that  he  bought,  and  is  not  slow  to  dis- 
courage others.  By  the  time  the  report  of  his  failure  gets  into  about  the 
third  or  fourth  hands,  the  conditions  responsible  for  the  results  are  lost  sight 
of,  and  the  report  is  spread  broadcast  that  the  business  is  a  fizzle. 

Next  we  come  to  the  architect.     He  occupies  a  very  important  relative 
position  in  this  matter,  and  his  adverse  criticism  has  no  doubt  proven  a  stum- 
bling block  to  many  of  you.     The  value  of  his  opinion  and  endorsement  have 
been  too  lightly  estimated  by  many.     His  position  has  of  necessity  been  one 
of  great  care  and  caution.     He  is  not  willing  to  depart  from  fields  of  well- 
known  practice  for  the  mere  novelty  of  an  experiment.     His  position  must  be 
secure.     In  other  words,  ''He  is  from  Missouri,  and  has  to  be  shown,"  but  he 
has  been  a  very  careful  student  of  the  concrete  block;  and  where  a  year  or 
two  years  ago  he  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  proposition,  he  has  discovered  now 
that  the  material  is  already  established,  and  he  is  willing  to  consider  it  for 
his  requirements.     But  it  must  fill  them.     His  first  and  most  objectionable  is, 
lack  of  quality.    Assure  him  of  this,  and  he  is  ready  to  make  a  beginning.    Ikit 
he  is  immediatelv  confronted  with  the  question  of  appearance  and  utility.    His 
objection  as  to  the  appearance  is  certainly  justified  by  certain  glaring  exam- 
ples.    It  is  lamentable  that  a  material  so  easily  susceptible  to  artistic  designs 
has-been  so  shamefully  treated.     Each  of  you  can  bring  to  your  own  mind  a 
building  of  concrete  blocks,  every  one  of  which  is  exactly  the  same  size,  and 
the  same  style  of  rock  face  design,  with  no  sign  of  an  attempt  of  ornamenta- 
tion.   There  is  no  legitimate  excuse  for  this  neglect,  and  do  you  think  there  is 
any  wonder  that  Mr.  Architect  finds  fault  with  the  appearance  of  this  kind  of 
building?     Certainly  jiot.     He  can  get  the  same  appearance  with  the  cheapest 
kind  of  boards  covered  with  still  cheaper  stamped  sheet  iron.     He  wants  more 
variety  of  designs,  and  if  vou  will  set  about  it,  there  is  nothing  easier  than  for 
you  to  give  it  to  him.     True,  additional  designs  means  added  expense,  but 
you  will  be  placing  the  business  on  a  higher  plane,  and  your  profits  will  in- 
crease correspondingly. 

I  have  visited  manv  vards  where  the  owners  were  makmg  less  than  halt 
the  designs  and  sizes  of  block  their  outfit  was  capable  of  turning  out.  While 
it  is  true  there  has  been  a  demand  for  this  rock-face  block,  which,  you  all  make, 
I  hope  the  time  will  soon  come  when  you  will  get  away  from  this  idea  entirely. 
It  is  at  best  but  an  imitation.    As  I  have  said  on  other  occasions,  I  believe  that 
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this  material  is  entitled  to  a  distinct  classification' of  its  own,  and  a  building 
made  of  it  should  be  designed  as  a  concrete  building,  and  not  as  artificial 
stone,  as  so  many  call  it. 

One  of  the  handsomest  buildings  I  have  ever  seen  of  concrete  was  made 
of  all  plain  face  blocks  for  the  body  of  the  building,  with  bevel  coigns  at  the 
corners  and  openings,  with  a  few  ornamental  designs  utilized  as  belt  course 

and  cornice. 

Another  just  objection  of  the  architect  is  the  extreme  prosity  or  lack  of 
impermeability  of  many  blocks.  This,  combined  with  the  strength  of  the 
material,  is  the  all  important  part  of  this  proposition,  and  these  objections  are 
being  rapidly  overcome.  This  comes  properly  under  the  subject  of  manufac- 
ture and  specifications,  and  J  shall  only  touch  lightly  upon  it,  as  so  important 
a  subject  is  worthy  of  more  lengthy  consideration.  The  results, obtained  in 
this  direction  depend  upon  the  five  following  vital  points: 

1st — Proper  set^ction  and  proportioning  of  materials. 

2d Careful  mixing  and  complete  incorporation  of  the  ingredients. 

3rd — Careful  and  thorough  tamping. 

4th — Care  in  curing. 
•     5th — Care  in  laying. 

Proper  Select^n  and  Proportions  of  Materials 

Under  this  subject  naturally  comes  the  selection  of  the  cement,  sand 
and  aggregates.  The  cement  should  in  all  cases  be  a  first-class  Portland, 
guaranteed  to  stand  the  tests  required  by  the  specifications  for  Portland 
cement,  adopted  by  the  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials.  In  the  selec- 
tion of  sand  and  aggregates  the  greatest  care  should  also  be  exercised.  1 
maintain  that  sand  should  be  practically  free  from  clay,  loam  or  other  solu- 
ble matters,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  many  tests  have  shown  that  a  small 
proportion  of  clay  is  not  harmful.  I  believe  it  to  be  a  very  dangerous  prac- 
tice to  recommend  the  use  of  sand  containing  any  perceptible  amount  of  clay, 
from  the  fact  that  the  average  worker  has  no  facilities  for  determining  the 
percentage  found  in  his  material.  If  possible  the  sand  should  be  graded  in 
sizes  so  as  to  reduce  the  voids  to  the  smallest  possible  amount.  The  percent- 
age of  cement  used  with  the  sand  should  be  such  as  to  perfectly  fill  these 
voids.     For  determining  the  voids,  the  water  test  may  be  employed  without 

laboratory  facilities.  .  j      •     i-     ^-       ^u 

Average  sand  is  found  to  contain  25  to  35  per  cent  voids,  indicatmg  the 
necessity  of  using  this  percentage  of  cement  to  make  a  perfect  sand  cement 

"^^^  Where  aggregates  are  emploved  the  voids  in  the  aggregate  may  be  deter- 
mined in  the  same  manner  as  they  are  in  the  sand,  and  an  amount  of  the  sand 
and  cement  moisture  equal  to  the  amount  of  voids  in  the  aggregate  should 
be  used  to  make  a  perfect  stone. 

Careful  Mixing  and  Complete  Incorporation  of  the  Ingredients 
Machine   mixing   is   at   all   times   preferable   and    invariably   produces   a 
better  concrete  by  at  least  10  to  15  per  cent,  than  can  be  made  by  hand  mix- 
ing.    The  materials  should  be  thoroughly  incorporated  and  mixed  until  ot 

uniform  color.  ,  i       i  i  t.  n       •   ^^ 

When  an  aggregate  is  used,  the  sand  and  cement  should  be  well  mixed 

first  then  the  aggregates  and  water  may  be  added  at  the  same  time. 

'l  believe  that  with  any  of  the  machines  now  on  the  market  a  much  wider 
mixture  can  be  used  than  is  generally  employed,  if  proper  care  is  taken  of  the 
face  plates  The  face  plates  should  be  kept  clean  with  a  wire  brush  and  be 
given  a  coat  of  oil  or  shellac  as  frequently  as  once  a  day. 
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Careful  and  Thorough  Tamping 

The  tamping  should  commence  with  the  placing  of  the  first  shovel  full 
of  material  in  the  mold,  and  should  continue  until  the  mold  box  is  full.  A 
small  face  tamper  should  be  used,  and  quick,  sharp  blows  should  be  struck, 

Many  unsightly  buildings  have  been  put  up  of  blocks  which  showed 
unavenness  in  their  texture  on  account  of  careless  and  uneven  tamping. 

Care  in  Curing 

No  part  of  the  manufacture  of  concrete  blocks  is  more  important  than 
the  curing,  and  I  regret  to  say  that  this  essential  part  of  the  manufacture  is 
altogether  too  frequently  disregarded.  v 

Blocks  should  be  kept  moist  for  at  least  seven  days  after  making.  The 
water  should  be  applied  with  a  spray  or  sprinicler  immediately  after  the  initial 
set  has  taken  place,  or  as  soon  as  it  can  be  applied  without  washing  the  stone. 

Another  fault  that  I  have  discovered  in  this  connection  is  the  fact  that 
many  yards  do  not  carry  sufficient  stocks  of  blocks  on  hand.  They  wait 
until  they  have  secured  the  contract  before  making  the  stone,  and  they  are 
in  this  case  rushed  into  the  building  too  green,  and  bad  results  will  inevitably 

follow.  . 

No  concrete  stone  made  in  the  manner  above  described  should  be  laid  in 

the  wall  until  it  is  at  least  thirty  days  of  age. 

Green  blocks  should  never  be  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun  or  warm  cur- 
rents of  air  during  the  first  seven  days,  when  they  are  supposed  to  be  kept 

moist. 

I  have  seen  in  the  early  stages  of  this  business  blocks  made  under  an  open 
shed,  immediately  placed  out  on  a  hillside,  exposed  to  the  sun  and  wind,  with 
no  water  applied,  except  such  as  was  pumped  with  a  common  wooden  pump 
and  carried  in  buckets,  and  you  all  know  too  well  the  results  that  come  from 
this  careless  haphazard  method. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  blocks  made  in  this  manner  are  porous,  or  that 

they  absorb  moisture  readily? 

Many  of  you  have  seen  buildings  of  concrete  blocks  which  showed  bad 
cracks  in  the  wall.  A  building  of  this  material  requires  just  as  solid  a  founda- 
tion as  though  built  of  anv  other  substance,  but  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  where 
I  have  found  cracked  buildings  I  have  found  this  result  came  from  laying  the 
blocks  in  the  wall  too  green.  They  must  have  at  least  thirty  days  in  which  to 
cure,  and  they  are  better  if  they  are  sixty  days,  or  even  six  months  old. 

Care  in  Laying 

■  Too  great  stress  cannot  be  put  upon  this  important  part  of  the  business. 
A  mortar  of  equal  parts  of  lime  and  cement  to  two  or  three  parts  of  sand 
should  be  used,  and  all  blocks  carefully  bedded  and  butted  on  the  ends  and  the 
joints  well  pointed  up.  This  pointing  should  be  done  at  the  time  of  the 
laying,  as  if  done  at  some  later  period  the  blocks  are  apt  to  absorb  the  moisture 
from  the  mortar,  thereby  loosening  it,  so  that  it  will  drop  out. 

Some  blocks  are  provided  with  small  oval  openings  at  the  ends  for  the 
reception  of  a  soft  cement  mortar.  After  a  course  of  this  style  of  blocks  has 
been  laid  in  a  wall  the  mason  should  go  along  the  wall  with  a  measure  of 
mort/r,  sufficiently  plastic  to  pour  intr  ^hese  oval  openings.  This  not  only 
insures  a  tight  joint  but  acts  as  a  dowel  to  tie  the  wall. 

I  have  seen  many  jobs  completed  which  were  very  unsightly  on  account 
of  the  carelessness  of  the  mason  in  allowing  the  blocks  to  become  spattered 
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with  the  mortar.     This  can  easily  be  avoided,  and  T  have  found  it  in  most 
cases  comes   from   masons  who  are   prejudiced   against   the   use  of  concrete 

blocks. 

"These  subjects  will  be  more  carefully  discussed  in  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee upon  Standard  Specifications  for  Concrete  blocks,  which  was  appointed 
by  the  Cement  lUock  Machine  Manufacturers,  as  above  referred  to. 

Summing  up,  we  find  that  wo  have  arrived  at  a  very  vital  and  important 
point  in  the  progress  and  development  of  this  business— we  have  arrived  at 

the  "Parting  of  the  Ways."  11,, 

There  will  be  two  distinct  classes  of  this  material,  viz,  good  and  bad— 
the  latter  coming  from  those  lacking  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  busi- 
ness; and  let  us  use  our  united  efforts  to  set  them  right. 

if  you  have  a 'new  competitor  in  your  town  go  to  him  and  tell  him  how 
to  make  good  work,  and  it  will  invariably  assist  in  bringing  about  a  uniform 
and  superior  quality  of  concrete  blocks. 

There  will  always  be  some  failures,  as  there  are  failures  in  any  business, 
but  bv  united  efifort'and  care  we  can  reduce  these  failures  to  a  minimum  and 
early 'establish  this  material  in  the  high  class  to  which  it  belongs,  and  our 
troubles  will  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
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Sketch  for  an  Alta  Piedmont  Ri'suimci' 


C.  IV.  McCall,  Architect    C-330 
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Reinforced  Concrete  Tests   at   tlie  University  of 

Caliiornia 


By    CHARLES    DERLETH,   JR.,   C,  E.  Associate  Professor  Structural  Engineering 

Til  ROUCiHOUT  the  United  States  and    Europe,   during  the  past   decade, 
the  use  of  concrete  as  a  structural  material  has  been  steadily  increasing. 
Much  of  this  advancement  is  due  to  the  improvements  in  the  manufac- 
ture   of    Portland    cement,    and    the    growth    of    plants    which    manufacture 
,  that    material.      Much  of  the   surprising  development  of   concrete   structures 
is  due  also  to  the  inherent  advantages  and  adaptabiliy  of  the  material. 

The  combination  of  concrete  with  steel  produces  for  certain  purposes 
a  material  of  still  further  advantages  and  favor,  and  it  may  properly  be  • 
observed  that  at  the  present  time,  the  use  of  reinforced  concrete  is  becoming 
so  general  that  it  may  be  considered  almost  a  fad;  everybody  wishes,  to  use 
it,  whether  it  be  adaj^table  or  not-,  and  sometimes  even  where  it  is  not  so 
economic  as  structural  steel. 

In  California  during  the  past  few  years,  reinforced  concrete  buildings 
and  reinforced  concrete  arched  bridges  have  been  steadily  increasing  in  num- 
bers, liridges  of  this  type  of  construction  are  to  be  found  in  many  different 
localities  of  the  State  and  reinforced  buildings,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of 
San  Francisco  and  in  Southern  California  are  becoming  so  common  that 
they  are  no  longer  a  novelty.  Los  Angeles  in  particular  is  favoring  to  the 
extreme  this  method  of  construction  for  buildings,  and  at  present  sonle  struc- 
tures of  decidedly  bold  proportions  are  being  built  in  that  city. 

The  demand  for  ^^ emeu t  in  California  is  now  unprecedented  and  local 
manufacturers  find  difficulty  in  supplying  the  market.  Few  tests  of  concrete 
and  reinforced  concrete  construction  embodying  modern  reinforcement  and 
fire-proofing  i)rinciples  have  been  made  in  this  State,  and  practically  none 
upon  large  sized  members  in  which  local  cement  has  been  used.  There 
seems  to  be  much  need  for  tests  which  will  throw  light  u])on  the  merits  of 
reinforced  concrete,  using  local  cements.  To  fill  this  need  the  Civil  Engineer- 
ing Department  of  the  State  University  has  arranged  to  make  the  investi- 
gations. It  is  a  further  significant  fact  that  a  number  of  Engineers  and 
contractors  in  San  Francisco  and  elsewhere  have  agreed  to  assist  in  the  tests 
and  studies.  These  outside  interests  are  to  furnish  materials,  labor  or  money 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  work  upon  a  respectably  large  scale. 

.\  s])ecial  building  has  just  been  built  upon  the  Campus,  at  !>  Tkeley, 
for  housing  materials,  making  test  specimens  and  storing  them.  All  types 
of  deformed  bars  will  be  used  and  also  jilain  bars.  The  tests  will  be  arranged 
as  far  as  possible  in  such  a  manner  and  of  such  proportions  of  test  ])ieces  as 
to  give  comparable  results  that  mfeiy  clearly  show  the  relative  merits  of 
different  materials  and  types  of  design.  At  least  one  brand  of  Cierman  cement 
and  one  of  the  Eastern  standards  will  be  used  besides  the  Pacific  Coast  brands 
which  find  a  market  in  California.  It  is  intended  to  use  concrete  made  with 
German  and  Eastern  states'  Portland,  merely  to  give  as  far  as  possibh-, 
means  of  comparison  with  tests  made  at  other  i)laces  in  order  to  throw  light 
upon  the  merits  of  California  cement  as  compared  to  other  brands. 

The  first  tQ:>ts  will  be  the  usual  ones  for  the  examination  of  the  indi- 
vidual materials,  sand,  stone,  cemtnt  and  steel,  to  determine  definitely  their 
mechanic.'J  and  chemical  ]  rojx-rties.  Adhesion  tests,  concrete  to  steel,  will 
be   carefullv   studied. 
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Of  lari^^e  sized  pieces  the  first  will  be  beams  of  proportio^  such  as  are 
found  in  the  floors  of  heavv  buildings.  It  has  been  decided  tcH^t  spans  of 
IG  and  20  feet.  These  studies  will  be  followed  by  others  of  slabs  and  columns. 
The  programme  of,  work  may,  however,  be  changed  much  from  the  above 
brief  outline  as  the  work  progresses. 

The  Department  of  Civil  Engineering  will  be  greatly  indebted- if  i)er- 
sons,  interested  in  the  subject,  will  oflfer  suggestions  or  criticisms  or  help, 
as  the  work  proceeds.  Communications  and  assistance  of  any  kind  will  be 
very    welcome   and    corres])on(lence   with    the   writer   is    invited    and    will   be 

appreciated. 

The    President   of   the   University   issued   a   statement    relating   to   these 

tests,  and  that  statement  is  given  below: 

"Some  very  im])ortant  ex])eriments  are  about  to  be  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Civil   Engineering  of  the   University -of  California.     Concrete  steel 
construction   has  become  a   very  important   factor   in   structural   engineering 
work.     On  the  Pacific  Coast  much  of  this  work  is  being  done.     In  the  ])ast 
three    years    a    number   of    reinforced    concrete    bridges    have    been    built    in 
various  localities  in  California.  .  Reinforced  concrete  buildings  are  numerous, 
especiallv  in  San   Francisco  and   Los  Angeles.     In   the  latter  city,  of  late,  a 
number   of  verv   large   buildings   are   being  constructed   of  concrete-steel   of 
proportions  hitherto  untried.     The  Dei)artment  of  Civil  Engineering  i)r()poses 
to    make    a    series   of   strength    tests   of   the    various    materials    used    in    this 
style    of  construction     under   the   direction    of   Professor    Frank     Soule     and 
Associate  Professor  of  Structural   Engineering,  C.  Derleth  Jr.     The  demand 
for  cement  in  California  is  now  uni)recedented  and  local  manufacturers  find 
difficultv    in    supplying   the    market.      These    tests   of    California    cements    in 
reinforced  concrete-steel  work  will  be  the  first  that   have  been   made  in   the 
State  and  will  enable  Engineers  and  Contractors  to  better  a])i)reciate  home 
products   in   comparison   to   those  of  the    East   and    Euro])e.      The   proposed 
tests  will  supply  a  real  need  and  the  Department  of  Civil  I^jigineering  of  the 
University  of  California  has,  during  the  past  year,  received  many  re(|uests  for 
information   relating  to  this  very  important  structural   ])roblem.      A   number 
of  manufacturers  and   contractors  of  the   State  have  signified   their   willing- 
ness to  furnish   to  the   University   free  materials  and   labor   for   the   ])urpose 
of  making  the  lests.     The  Department  will  treat  the  subject  in  a  thoroughly 
scientific  manner.     It  therefore  invites  anyone  to  furnish  material  and  labor, 
or   moiley,   or   suggestions,   to    the   department.      The    results    will    be    in    all 
probabilitv  published  as  a  Department  bulletin  and  distributed  to  the  citizens 
of  the  state  for  their  information.     Any  one  desiring  to  co-()i)erate  with  the 
Department  should  address  Professor  C.  Derleth.  Jr.,  Associate   Professor  of 
Structural    Engineering,   I'niversity   of  California,    Rerkeley." 
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The    Spirit    of   Art 


Nothing  so  reveals  the  true  life  of  a  people  or  an  ejKxdi  as  its  art.  Neither 
historv  nor  religion  offers  such  a  sure  test  of  the  heights  to  which  the  spirit 
of  an  age  has  risen.  \^iew  it  as  you  will,  art  is  molded  by  the  forces  that  en- 
viron it,  revealing  on  the  one  hand  the  art  and  soul  of  its  creator,  and  on  the 
other  hand  the  heart  and  soul  of  his  age.  However  much  an  artist  may  think 
himself  detached  from  his  surroundings,  however  passionately  he  may  turn 
to  other  ages  for  inspiration — nay,  even  though  he  feels  himself  gifted  with 
prophetic  prescience,  and  can  project  himself  into  ages  yet  unborn — still  he 
can  no  more  throw  aside  the  mantle  of  his  environment  than  he  can  escape  the 
intangible,  viewless  air  which  gives  him  breath  and  life. — Edwin  Wiley. 
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Cement  and  Building  Construction 

By  C.  A.  p.  TURNER.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 

THE   members  of  the   Cement    Users   Association    may    with   reason   con-' 
gratulate  the   American    Portland   Cement   Manufacturers  on   the   uni- 
formity and  reliabijity  of  their  ])ro(luct.    They  have  reached  this  degree 
of  perfection  in  their  cement  only  by  careful  study  of  n%ethods  and  materials 
used,   combined   with'  systematic   tests  of  the  resulting  product. 

The  cement  user  may  well  profit  by  their  example  and  study  his  methods 
in  the  use  oi-  cement  if  he  is  to  produce  results  at  all  in  keeping  wdth  the 
high  grade  and  possibilities  of  the  material  he  is  using. 

In  fc>un(lation  work  Portland  Concrete  is  largely  replacing  footing 
stones,  giving  a  continuous  monolithic  construction' which  where  the  ground 
is  soft,  may  be  readily  and  cheaply  reinforced  with  rods  and  where  the 
conditions  are  still  more  unfavorable  and  piling  is  used,  a  concrete  cap  rein- 
forced has  evi<lent  advantages  over  timber. 

In  placing  the  material  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  suggest  to  those  who 
expect  results  without  attention  and  care  on  their  part,  that  failure  to  prop- 
erly mix  the  materials  and  depositing  the  concrete  haphazard  without  con- 
solidating it  by  tami)ing  and  ])U(l(lling,  or  allowing  mud  and  sand  to  flow 
around  the  several  shovel-fulls  or  barrel-fulls  deposited,  will  quite  likely 
result  in  a  footing  of  little  more  value  than  one  the  writer  was  forced  to 
remove  from  under  a  reinforced  column  carrying  five  stories.  The  contractor, 
who  appeared  careless  to  a  reckless  extent  and  thoroughly  '  incompetent, 
rather  than  dishonest  to  this  extent,  stoutly  asserted  that  the  mixture  was 
according  to  specifications  and  the  i)ier  according  to  i)lans.  When  clamps 
were  put  on  the  columln  and  the  footing  removed,  bad  cement  was  the 
excuse.  The  idea  thaj.  bad  workmanship  and  the  lack  of  cement  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  it,  seems  not  to  have  occurred  to  him.  althcnigh  in  removing 
the  material,  a  pick  could  be  driven  into  it  half  the  length  of  the  blade  and 
streaks  of  sand  and  clay  unmixed  with  cement  could  be  found  in  nearly  every 

exam])le. 

In  exterior  walls  of  concrete,  many  depend  for  finish  on  a  ])laster  coat 
after  the  work  has  hardened  up.  Wetting  the  walls  thoroughly  sometimes 
enables  a  sound  coat  to  be  applied,  though  often  there  is  scaling  and  chipping 
when  the  work  dries  too  rapidly.  Removal  of  the  forms  earjy,  rubbing  down 
all  inecpialities  before  the  work  has  hardened  and  as  soon  as  it  has  sufficiently 
set  to  stand  without  forms,  will  obviate  this  difficulty. 

As  a  chea])er  form  of  construction,  cement  brick  and  concrete  blocks 
are  coming  into  use.  The  general  i)rejudice  against  this  type  of  ..construction 
amongst  architects,  can  readily  be  ^accounted  Urc.  Too  many  block  manu-- 
facturers  believe  in  mixing  their  concrete  1  cement  to  T  or  S  gravel  and  selling 
it  for  a  1  to  '5  mixture.  Ilien  again  through  the  unfortunate  fad  of  imitating 
rock  faced  stone,  our  concrete  block  friends  must  be  credited  with  the  pro- 
duction of  the  most  mcMicnonous  building  material  ever  placed  on  the 
market. 

Too  little  attention  seems  to  be  given  to  artistic  effects  that  should 
readily  be  obtained  in  the  manufacture  of  blocks  at  a  conDparatively  insig- 
nificant increase  in  cost!  The  ])ractice  of  facing  with  a  selected  material  such 
as  fine  w^hite  sand  or  crushed  marble  or  granite  with  a  rich  mixture  of 
cement  seems  to  have  been  done  only  to  a  very  limited  extent,  while  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  is  ])ractical  and  comparatively  inexpensive.     l)y  casting  the 
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faces  downward,  the  facini?  iilav  l)e  made  ihin  and  (jnite  dry  and  the  hacking 

•  wet  enouirh  so  that  it  will  supplv  the  necessary  nioistnre  to  properly  crystal- 

l^.e  and  harden   the  drver  facing.     Hie  ohject  of  nv^iking  the  facing  dry  is 

y,f  course    so  that  it  can  he  removed  from  the  mold  without   sticking  to  it 

and  destroying  the  finished  surface/which  would  he  the  result  using  a  wet 

>xnioist  mixture.     Wx  a  dry  mixture,  the  writer  does  not  refer  to  one  which 

is   mixed   without   water,  hut  to  one   that   is  not   sufficiently   wet   or   rather 

moist,  to  stick  to  the  plates  of  the  machine  when  tamped. 

The  writer's   ohservation   of  the   manufacture   of  cement   hrick.   is   that 
hy  the  use  of  a  dry  facing  of  fine  white  sand  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  i 
cement  to  2  sand  averaging  a  cpiarter  of  an  inch  thick,  hacked  hy  a  mixture 
of   1   cement   to  4   coarse   sharp   sand    made    wet    enough   to   stick   together 
when  a  sample  is  placed  hetween  the  thumh  and  finger,  that  yery  satisfactory 
results  were  obtained  and  with  no  trouble  in  curing.     On   the  other  hand, 
such  a  mixture  would  force  the  workmen  to  wipe  the  division  plates  of  the 
-  machine   every  second   or  third  batch   and  they   were  too   much   inclined  to 
save  them.selves  this  trouble,  by  using  a  dryer  mixture  which  could  be  cured, 
if  at  all,  only  with  difficulty  and  repeated  wetting.      Ihe  di^erence   in     lie 
amount   of  moisture   in   the   two   cases   is   slight,   but   the   ditference   in     he 
•      product  at   the   end  of  twelve  hours   is  very   marked.     At  the   end   of   that 
period,  the  brick  made  with  a  moist  backing  would  set  so  that  the  corner 
'     would  have  an  edge  sharp  enough  to  cut  the  skin  o    the   finger  if  rubbed 
alonir  it  and  if  the  brick  were  thrown  against  a  hard  block  it  would  break  in 
fragments  like  a  burned  brick.     On  the  other  hand,  in  one  made  with   the 
drv   backing,  the  corner  could  be  readily  sanded  out  and  if  the  brick  were 
treated  as  the  other,  there  would  be  nothing  but  sand  left  of  it. 

It  may  be  imagined  bv  some  that  there  would  be  a  plane  of  cleavage 
between  the  rich  facing  and  the  leaner  backing,  \mi  in  no  case  has  the  writer 
been  able  to  break  the  facing  away  from  the  backing,  cleavage  occurring  in 
all  cases  either  one  side  or  the  other  of  this  plane. 

The   cement  brick  the  writer  has   had   experience  with,   unless   ot   con- 
siderable age,  do  not   stand  shipment  well.     Better  m^-thods  of  cufing  will 
undoubtedly  remedy  this  and  seem  ecpially  applicable  to  the  1)lock  business. 
A  warm,  damp  atmosphere  is  most  conducive  to  the  hardening  of  concrete 
and  it  would  seem  that   a   curing  chamil)er  in   which  the   blocks  and  bricks 
could  be  placed  and  subjected  to  an  atmosphere  of  exhaust  steam    would  be 
an   ideal   arrangement.     To   properly  realize   the   possibilities   in   this   line  o 
work    evidently  reciuires  honest  and  thorough  work  combined  \yith  a  careiu 
study  of  methods  and  results  and  when  this  is  fully  realized  by  those  engagec 
in  this  line,  we  may  expect  the  architect  will  be  ready  to    avor  the  material 
■  which    you    have    demonstrated,    to    be    strictly    high    grade.       1  his    demon.- 
stration',  however,  must   come  from   the   manufacturer,  as  he  cannot   consis- 
tently expect  the  architect  to  specify  something  which  might  be  satisfactory 
if  the  work  was  well  executed,  with  the  chances  against  this  being  realized. 

In  interior  construction  the  advantage  of  concrete  properly  reinforced, 
over  timber  or  steel,  lies  in  its  permanence,  the  perfect  protection  of  the 
steel  against  corrosion  or  destruction  by  fire  and  last,  but  by  no  means  least, 
to  the  peace  of  mind  of  the  builder.  The  avoidance  of  complicated  shoj) 
details  and  the  opportunity  for  the  annoying  little  errors  and  endless  delays 

incident  to  structural  iron  work.  ,      •  ,  •.  ^„i.i 

In  treating  the  subject  from  the  popular  stan(li)()int,  the  writer  would 
sav  a  few  words  as  to  the  reliability  of  the  construction  as  compared  with 
steel  or  timber  Ignorant  abuse  will  render  dangerous  the  best  material  the 
enirineer  uses,— for  example,  some  months  ago  the  writer  was  called  upon 
to  inspect  some  coupler  pockets  forged  out  of  li4-i"ch  by  l-ii]ch  bars.      I  hey 
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were  wortliless,  the  writer  was  tohl,  and  g(jing  to  the  pile  and  selecting  four, 
they  were  placed  on  the  ground  and  struck  cV  few  sharp  blows  with  the  sledge. 
A  single  blow  fractured  10  scpiare  inches  of  metal  in  two  cases.  In  normal 
condition  this  area  would  carry  (;()(),()()()  pounds  intension.  Takinf;:  the  shank 
to  a  steam  hammer,  the  center  was  bent  fiat  on  itself  without  fracture,  prov- 
ing that  the  smith  had  burned  the  steel  in  forging  until  it  was  worthless  at 
the  bend. 

Similar  inexcusable  ignorance  in   working  concrete,   will  likewise  result 
in  inferior  work,  but  by  no  means  to  such  an  extent  as  that  instance  in  the 

case  of  the  steel. 

While  the  use  of  reinforced  concrete  is  older  than  steel  construction, 
it  is  only  the  low  i)rice  of  Portland  Cement  that  has—brought  it  rapidly  to 
the  front.  During  the  time  that  cement  was  expensive,  it  was  naturally  used 
sparingly  and  it  is  a  fact  that  this  custom  has  had  an  unfortunate  infiuence 
in  the  introduction  of  reinforced  concrete.  The  use  of  too  weak  a  mixture 
and  the  consequent  failure  to  secure  the  requisite  adhesion  of  the  steel  to 
devek)])  the  limited  strength  of  this  concrete  has  brought  out  a  number  oL 
deformed  bars,  the  advocate  of  each  claiming  sjK-cial  merits.    . 

As  the  writer  has  secured,  as  far  as  he  is  aware,  greater  strength  in 
actual  construction  with  special  arrangements  of  plain  bars,  than  anything 
claimed  by  the  advocates  of  special  bars,  he  is  inclined  to  regard  the  advan- 
tages claimed  for  them  as  a  somewhat  definite  (piantity.  In  designing  the 
reinforcement  of  beams  and  slabs,  advantage  should  be  taken  of  the  prin- 
ci])les  of  continuity,  since  with  constant  section  we  have  to  provide  only  for 
two-thirds  of  the  moment  of  a  simple  beam  and  we  have  but  one-fifth  of  the 
defiection.  Further,  by  i)ro])erly  lapi)ing  the  rods  we  may  double  the  section 
over  the  support  and  re(piire  theoretically  but  half  the  metal  necessary  for  a 
sim])le  beam  the  same  strength.  This  system  of  design  calls  for  the  major 
section  of  metal  for  the  flange  reinfor(;ement  over  the  support  and  furnishes 
am])le  i)royision  for  shear. 

In  constructing  work  in  this  line,  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  centering 
is  a.  considerable  item  and  that  each  additional  beam  is  an  extra  expense. 
This  fact  led  the  writer  to  use  larger  and  larger  slabs  and  finally  to  advocate 
construction  of  floors  with  column  s])acing  KJ  to  18  feet  centers  with  no 
beams  whatever,  but  simi)ly  a  plain  slab  and  coliimns.  In  this  connection  a 
few  remarks  regarding  the  theory  of  reinforced  concrete,  may  not  be  amiss. 
The  theory  based  u])on  the  elastic  proportions  of  the  dual  materials,  has 
been  derived  from  experiments  on  beams  and  slabs  reinforced  in  one  direction 
and  agrees  fairly  well  with  the  results  of  tests  of  work  involving  the  con- 
ditions considered  in  this  theory.  The  conditions  resulting  from  reinforce- 
ment in  a  number  of  directions  are,  however,  not  proi)erly  considered  in  any 
work  that  the  writer  is  familiar  with.  ^Ir.  Chas.  F.  Marsh  makes  this 
statement  in  his  work  on  reinforced  concrete  Part  S,  "Unfortunately  it  can- 
not be  said  that  we  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  rein- 
forced concrete.  It  mny  be  that  we  are  wrong  from  the  commencement  in 
attem])ting  to  treat  it  after  the  manner  of  structural  iron  work  and  that 
although  the  i)ro])er  allowances  for  the  elastic  properties  of  the  dual  material 
is  an  advancement  on  the  empirical  formulae  at  first  employed  and  used  by 
many  constructors  at  the  present  time,  yet  we  may  be  entirely  wrong  in 
our  method  of  treatment.  The  molecular  theory,  that  is,  the  prevention  of 
'molecular  deformation  by  supplying  resistances  of  the  reverse  kind  to  the 
stresses  on  small  particles,  may  prove  to  be  the  true  method  of  treatment 
for  a  composite. tnaterial  like  concrete  metal.  This  theory  is  the  basis  of  the 
Cottancin  construction  which  certainly  produces  good  results  and  very  light 
structures,   and   in    Considere's     latest     researches    on     hooped   concrete   are 
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somewhat  on  these  hues."  As  the  writer  has  been  able  to  plaee  a  test  load 
•  on  slabs  eciiial  to  two  or  two  and  a  half  times  their  fiortired  nltnnate  strength 
by  the  formulae  presented  in  Mr.  Marsh's  treatise,  without  mjurmg  the  con- 
struction nor  a'pparentlv  developino-  more  than  a  third  its  nltnnate  strength, 
he  is  inclined  to  agree  with  Mr.  Marsh  and  is  in  the  habit  of  designmg  those 
slabs  and  guaranteeing  them  not  on  the  basis  of  text  book  theories,  but  by 
the  known  relation  of  the  new  slab  to  the  slabs  tested  as  regards  the  depths 
and  the  moment  of  the  super-imposed   load. 

As  regards  the  m-aterials  for  our  aggregate,  as  a  matter  of  economy  we 
use  either  crushed  stone  and  sand  or  sami  and  screened  gravel  or  where  the 
"  natural  gravel  is  suitable,  the  gravel  without   screening.      In  crushed  stone, 
the  harder  the  stone,  the  stronger  our  concrete.     Vov  reinforced  work  we  use 
a  mixture  of  about  equal  parts  of  sand  and  crushed  stone  ranging  in  size  from 
a   pea   to   .-s   or   «>4   inch   diameter   and   about    1  >4    barrels  to    !>/>    barrels   of 
cement  to  the  cubic  vard  of  concrete.      For  columns   we   find   it   cheaper  to 
secure  the  compressive  strength  by  the  use  of  a  rich  mixture  from  two  barrels 
up  to  two  and  a  half  barrels  per  cubic  yard.    We  can  depend  on  such  concrete 
showing  a  crushing  strength   in   cubes  upwards  of  (i.OOO  j^ounds  per  square 
■  inch  aiul  can  readiiv  keep  the  size  of  our  columns  to  reasonable  dimensions 
with  anvple  strength.     The  svstem  of  reinforcement  that  we  use,  consists  of 
-  a  fair  percentage  of  vertical'  reinforcements  used   for  columns   with   riveted 
hoops  at  intervals  of  the  length.  Where  we  do  not  employ  beams,  we  bend  the 
vertical   reinforcement    outward,    making   an    enlarged    cantilever   top   to   the 
column    which  is  buried  in  the  slab  and  supports  the  slab  reinforcement  and 
we  reinforce  the  slab  in  four  directions.     Where  we  employ  beams,  we  prefer 
to  break  the  flexor  u])  into  panels  rectangular  and  if  convenient,  approximately 
square  and  reinforce  our  slabs  in  two  or  more  directions.     If  we  are  using 
gravel  for  the  aggregate,  we  sample  this  carefully  and  vary  the  amount  ol 
cement    de])endent  uixm  the  character  of  the  material.     If  the  gravel  contains 
some   clav    and   considerable    finer   material,    we   use   a    larger   percentage   of 
'  ceuTent    endeavoring  to   get   i)racticallv    the   same    results    regardless   of   the 
composition  of  the  aggregate.      Many  have  the  idea  that  crushed  stone  has 
some  peculiar  advantage  over  shingle  or  the   round   stones  :that   we   find   in 
our  orravel.     The   results  of  a   series  of  .quite   C()m])rehensive   tests   made   at 
Duhuh  by  the  (ireat  Northern  Power  Co.,  were  kindly  furnished  the  writer 
bv  Mr    D    A    Reed,  their  Assistant  Chief  Engineer.     The  mixture  as  I  recol- 
lect   was  practicallv  a  1— :5— 5.     The  aggregate  was  crushed  shale  rock  first 
second,  crushed  Duluth  granite  and  third.   Lake  gravel.      My  recollection  of 
the  percentages  of  these  tests  is  that  the  crushed  granite,  which  is  practicallv 
a  hard  trap  rock,  onlv  showed  a  little  over  !)0  per  cent  of  the  crushing  strength 
of  the  gravel  concrete,  and  that  all  the  results  seemed  very  satisfactory,  run- 
ning from  :^20()  to  over  4()(M)  i)oun(ls  per  scpiare  inch. 

"^In  mixing  the  material,  encmgh  water  should  be  used  <i)r  reinforced 
work  so  that 'the  mixture  should  have  the  consistency  of  brick  mortar  and 
flow  slowly  to  fill  the  ukjUIs.  Xo  tami)ing  should  be  reciuired.  but  even  with 
this  mixture  a  certain  amount  of  puddling  and  jarring,  or  shaking  the  rein- 
forced rods.  Is  desirable  if  the  best  results  are  ta  be  secured.  Where  prac- 
ticable as  much  of  the  work  should  be  run  in  at  the  same  time  as  possible, 
since  a  beam  or  slab  which  is  spliced  will  show  much  less  stiffness  than  one 
which  is  cast  at  one  time,  a  condition  which  can  be  readily  accounted  for  by 
the  shrinkage  strains  in  the  concrete. 

A  question  which  is  quite  frequently  raised  and  concerning  which  many 
architects  seem  to  be  worried,  is  whether  reinforced  concrete  can  be  suc- 
cessfullv  executed  in  winter.     In  engaging  in  this  line  of  business,  the  writer 
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will  say  frankly  that  this  cpiestion  gave  him  some  little  concern.  His  previous 
experience  in  building  bridge  piers  when  the  temperature  was  at  times  25 
or  'M)  degrees  below  zero,  caused  him  to  consider  it  practicable  to  execute 
reinforced  concrete  work  in  the  winter  and  we  are  now  carrying  it  on  every 
day  just  as  we  would  in  summer,  except  for  the  slight  inconvenience  that 
we  have  to  keep  the  snow  and  ice  out  of  our  forn^s  until  we  can  fill  them 
with  concrete  and  are  obliged  to  heat  the  material  that  we  use.  When  this 
is  i)roperly  done,  freezing  does  not  ai)pear  to  damage  the  work  as  much  as 
too  rai)i(l  drying  in  the  hot  summer  months. 

We  have  here  a  number  of  views  of  work  that  we  have  executed,  some 
showing  test  loads  that  have  been  a])i)lie(l.  We  have  put  u])  nearly  all  kinds 
of  structures, — office  buildings,  machine  shops,  warehouses  and  paper  mills 
and  the  writer  has  recently  designed  reinforced  concrete  floors  for  a  large 
power  station  in  which  there  are  to  be  three  of  the  largest  vertical  generators 
that  have  been  built,  having  a  cai)acity  of  ?r)()()  Kw.  with  2.")  per  cent  over- 
load. These  are  to  run  at  the  rate  of  about  :5S()  revolutions  a  minute  and 
are  to  be  supported  on  a  reinforced  concrete  slab  of  about  21  feet  in  span. 
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Cement  Block  ArcKitecture 

By    LOUIS    H.  GIBSON.  Architect.  Indianapolis,  Indiana 

ICOl'LI)  never  have  hesitated  long  in  accei)ting  the  cement-block  idea.     I 
have  hesitated  long,  however,  in  agreeing  to  accept  cement  bkx^ks  as  at 

l)resent  manufactured.  1  have  recognized  the  inherent  merits  of  con- 
crete construction,  and  from  the  beginning  have  felt  that  making  concrete  in 
block  form  was  a  worthy  building  and-connnercial  enterprise,  but  as  one  inter- 
ested in  architectural  work  the  actual  results  of  concrete  manufacture  have 
been  such  that,  until  recently,  1  have  felt  that  1  could  not  afford  to  encourage 
and  foster  th's  industry.  I  am  doing  it  now  in  this  way.  not  because  of  any 
decided  encouragement  through  s])ecific  results,  but  on  account  t)f  what  1 
recognize  as  a  ])ossibility.  I  know  that  a  worthy  cement  block  can  be  made 
cominercially.  My  conviction  rests  ui)on  the  well-known  and  well-recognized 
merits  of  concrete  as  a  building  material  anc]  because  it  is  desirable  to  fabri- 
cate it  into  block  form.  It  is  (lifficult  to  form  concrete  along  pr(^])er  architec- 
tural lines  into  structural  and  decorative  shapes,  such  as  monolithic  walls,  col- 
umns and  lintels.  The  construction  of  forms  of  wood  or  other  material  for 
monolithic  structures  above  gravel  is  very  expensive,  not  readily  ])ractical 
and  bv  no  means  satisfactory  for  structural  and  decorative  purposes.  The 
l)lock  'machine  is  the  logical  form  of  concrete  for  building  purposes.  1'hrough 
its  agencv  anv  sha])e  or  form  may  be  made.  Concrete  will  come  into  struc- 
tural and'decorative  use  largely  through  the  agency  of  the  machine. 

(  )ur  highest  and  best  thoughts  may  be  given  permanent  and  adequate 
expression  through  the  medium  of  the  machine  and  the  concrete.  But  I  have 
never  seen  an  artistically  successful  structure  executed  with  cement  blocks. 
I  am  i)inning  mv  faith  in  concrete  blocks  to  what  I  know  can  be  done,  and  as 
not  resting  upon  what  I  hav^^  seen  done  in  a  commercial  way  in  a  completed 
structure.  I  have  not  seen  one  worthy  artistic  expression  through  this  me-, 
dium.  Think  of  it  as-vou  mav,  regard  these  expressions  as  sentimental  if  you 
will,  say  that  it  is  all  fol-de-rol,  if  you  feel  that  way.  but  bear  in  mind  that  the 
cem'ent'block  industrv  will  rise  or  fall,  you  will  make  money  or  you  will  lose 
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it,  according  as  you  meet  the  canons  of  artistic  sentiment.  Through  the 
medium  of  cement  blocks  you  must  be  able  to  do  what  has  been  done  with 
other  building  material — give  expression  to  the  manifold  capacities  of  the 
human  intellect,  with  all  of  its  hopes,  ambitions  and  emotional  Rights — give 
them  permanent  form  in  structural  material.  Few  of  you  will  go  into  business 
for  art's  sake,  yet  for  the  dollar's  sake  you  must  produce  the  mediuin  of  artistic 
expression.    This  you  have  not  done. 

There  are  times  when  it  pays  to  blurt  out  the  whole  truth.  This  is  such 
a  time,  and  this  is  the  truth.  Architects  are  unfriendly  to  the  concrete  block 
as  now  made.  Is  this  because  the  architect  is  unfriendly  to  concrete?  I  an- 
swer this  question  by  asking  another.  Who  has  been  more  ready  to  use  con- 
crete as  a  structural  medium  than  the  architect?  The  architect  wants  to  use 
the  cement  block.  He  is  always  looking  for  a  new  medium.  The  architect 
will  tell  you  that  when  you  realize  the  possibilities  of  this  material  he  is 
ready  to  use  it. 

The  most  successful  terra-cotta  concern  in  the  world  makes  the  most 
artistic  forms.  They  carry  out  the  designs  of  the  architect  most  faithfully. 
The  most  prosperous  pressed  brick  makers  in  America  make  the  most  artistic 
brick.  They  have  certain  stock  patterns,  well  designed,  which  a  self-respect- 
ing architect  is  not  ashamed  to  use.  They  will  make  what  he  wants,  but  if  he 
hasn't  time  to  wait  for  the  new  designs  there  are  often  those  in  stock  which 
he  does  not  hesitate  to  employ.  The  architect  uses  stone,  terra  cotta,  brick, 
and  he  uses  them  in  block  form.  He  is  not  using  concrete  in  this  form.  This 
is  the.  fault  of  the  block  maker,  and  not  of  the  architect.  As  now  made,  he  is' 
afraid  of  it  structurally  and  decoratively,  and  doubtful  of  the  general  capacity 
of  the  manufacturer  to  carry  out  his  plans. 

There  are  those  among  us  who  will  say  that  the  block  maker  is  not  am- 
bitious to  furnish  material  for  the  great  cathedral,  the  tall  office  building,  the 
impressive  public  structure  or  the  modern  palace  ;  that  he  is  willing  to  let  this 
work  go  to  the  quarrymen,  the  stone  cutter  or  the  clay-worker.  If  the  con- 
crete block  is  not  for  these  important  buildings  it  is  not  for  the  cottage,  the 
store  or  the  factory.  There  is  no  relative  dififerehce  in  the  structural  or  ideal 
of  these  problems.  The  $1,500  house  is  deserving  of  the  same  quality  of  atten- 
tion, the  same  care,  as  the  imjiortant  structure. 

The  block  situation  is  rather  unique.  Oftentimes  in  ])lacing  a  relatively 
new  product  before  the  people  one  has  to  bring  the  people  uj)  to  his  ideals. 
The  public  is  demanding  a  structurally  better  product,  a  more  highly  devel- 
oped substance  artistically  than  you  are  giving  them.  The  opportunity  is.  a 
rare  one.  It  is  for  you  to  educate  yourselves  to  meet  the  public  standard.  A 
"greater  opportunity  never  presented  itself  to  a  lot  of  business  men. 

Do  not  imagine  for  a  minute  that  art  needs  help  fron)  you.  It  is  you  who 
need  the  help  of  art,  and  the  foundation  of  your  art  is  utility.  You  are  not 
to  be  patrons  of  the  arts  for  art's  sakd.  You  are  patrons  of  art  for  your  own 
sake,  for  your  pocketbook's  sake.    You  need  art,  art  does  not  n.'ed  you. 

It  i's  our  aesthetic  demands  which  give  great  v.alue  to  raw  material.  The 
modern  alchemists  are  the  artists,  the  scientists,  the  engineer — men  who  have 
ideals  and  give  them  j^ractical  ex])ression.  The  modern  alchemist  mixes  the 
sand,  the  cement,  gives  it  form  and  turns  it  into  gold.  This  is  the  key  to  the 
cement-])lock  situation  to-day. 

The  modern  alchemist  who  would  turn  sand  and  cement  into  gold  must 
first  learn  how  to  make  concrete.  Block  makers  and  cement  workers  generally 
are  lamentably  ignorant  in  this  fundamental  operation.  The  impression  has 
gotten  out  that  a  laborer  who  is  not  fit  for  anything  else  can  mix  concrete; 
that  the  cheapest  labor  that  one  can  employ  is  good  enough  to  do  this  w(^rk. 
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This  part  of  the  world  is  well  saturated  with  this  idea.  The  (juestion  of  brains 
and  the  concrete  mixer  is  rarelv  considered.  Almost  the  only  difficulty  in 
the  physical  composition  of  cement  blocks  is  in  the  making  of  concrete.  With 
this  understood  and  a])i)reciate(l  and  thoroughly  ingrained  into  the  cement 
worker,  his  physical  difficulties  are  well  out  of  the  way.  The  block  maker,, 
strange  as  it  may  api)ear,  is  the  most  difficult  of  all  men  to  interest  in  the 
mixing  of  concrete.  The  architect  who  talks  to  -the  block  maker  is  apt  to 
meet  a  dull  ear  on  this  question.  His  auditor  thinks  that  it  is  the  other  fellow. 
He  will  acknowledge  that  the  rest  of  the  regiment  is  out  of  step  on  concrete 
mixing,  but  that  he  is  the  one  man  who  is  in  step. 

liefore  we  get  through  with  our  block  business  we  are  going  to  grade 
our  sand,  we  are  going  to  know  that  the  voids  are  reduced  to  a  minimum 
before  the  cement  is  introduced,  and  we  will  thoroughly  mix  the  sand  and  the 
cement  in  the  dry  before  the  water  is  applied.  Most  cement  workers  believe 
that  they  are  already  doing  this.  Their  wrong  belief  is  the  source  of  the  phys- 
ical trouble.  It  is  the  cock-sureness  of  nearly  all  that  is  the  real  stumbling 
block,  lilock  makers  particularly  have  been  educated  by  the  machine  sales- 
man that  any  old  thing  can  mix  concrete.  When  we  learn  to  mix  concrete 
we  can  hope  to  make  the  impervious  block.  Cement  makers,  as  a  class,  have 
done  their  work  well  and  scientifically.  They  have  availed  themselves  of  all 
of  the  resources  of  science,  and  it  appears  absurd  that  this  work  should  have 
stopped  with  the  making  of  the  cement.  The  chemist,  the  engineer  and  the 
cement  maker  have  joined  hands  in  the  mixing  of  concrete.  In  the  making  of 
blocks  they  have  ])arted  company.  We  have  been  floundering  around,  doping 
our  blocks  or  letting  the  rain  pour  through  them  merely  because  we  have  not 
given  the  right  kind  of  attention  to'a  primary  step  in  block  making. 

We  may  take  lessons  from  the  modern  mechanical  mortar  maker  in  the 
mixing  of  the  aggregate  in  concrete.  He  dries  his  sand  and  mixes  it  mechan- 
ically. The  makers  of  bituHthic  ])avement  have  reduced  the  grading  process 
to  a  science,  and  on  that  account  are  reaching  a  large  measure  of  success.  We 
may  study  a  modern  asphalt  i)lant  with  i)rofit. 

Sand  must  be  clean.  Most  cement  blocks  that  1  know  anything  about 
are  made  of  dirtv  sand.  All  of  them  were  of  a  muddy  tone.  If  one  would 
make  a  clear,  crisj),  life-colored  block  he  nuist  use  clean,  crisp,  sharj),  live  sand. 
Barnyard  mixtures  make  barnyard  colors.  Most  of  the  blocks  that  we  see 
are  dull,  heavy,  lifeless  and  leaden  in  color  and  texture.  This  can  be  obviated 
by  clean  sand  and  a  proper  proportion  of  cement  of  the  right  kind.  The 
oolitic  stone  that  we  use  in  our  best  buildings  is  almost  absolutely  pure  in  its 
ingredients.  As  we  ride  through  the  countrv  and  see  the  cement  block  build- 
ings,  with  their  dull,  leaden  color,  we  may  trace  it  to  dirty  sand.  We  may 
do  whatever  we  please  w^th  cement  mixtures  with  respect  to  color  and  tex- 
ture. We  may  make  a  white  block,  if  we  will,  but  we  must  use  white  sand 
and  white  cement  and  must  handle  it  with  clean  hands  and  clean  tools. 

We  will  mix  our  aggregate  with  more  water  than  has  been  common  with 
most  of  us.  W^e  will  experience  troubles  from  crazing,  hair-cracking,  if  we  do 
not  take  advantage  of  our  opportunities.  The  cause  of  this  trouble  from 
cracking  suggests  its  own  remedy.  It  is  the  relatively  neat  cement  on  the 
outside  of  the  block,  the  difiference  between  the  composition  of  the  surface  of 
the  block  and  the  interior — a  difference  in  contraction.  If  our  blocks  are  of 
the  right  composition  we  may  wash  them  and  we  may  cover  them  with  damp 
cloths  while  they  are  setting.  We  mav  rake  them  over  with  a  fine-toothed 
tool.  We  may  give  them  a  texture  with  a  white  wire  brush.  The  man  of 
resource,  keen  percej^tion  and  artistic  insight  will  find  many  ways  of  getting 
around  this  difficulty. 

The  ])r:nciple  involving  the  production  of  proper  texture  is  not  difficult 
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to  iiiulcrstand  when  we  analyze  it.  We  want  cement  enon^li.  certaii>ly  not 
too  much.  We  know  that  we  want  it  evenly  (Hstril)utecl.  The  nearer  we  can 
come  to  exiKxsin^  the  sand  on  the  surface,  the  nearer  we  can  come  to  having 
the  view  side  of  the  sand,  the  side  that  we  see,  free  from  cement,  the  better. 
IMiose  of  us  who  can  remember  the  lost  art  of  okl-fashioned,  hard-finished 
wall  plaster  know  what  this  means.  With  a  brush  and  water  the  plasterer 
washed  out  all  superHuous  lime,  and  up  to  a  certain  ])oint  the  more  lime  he 
washed  out  the  harder  and  stronger,  brighter  and  crisper  he  got  his  plaster- 
ing. This  principle  may  be  applied  to  the  surfacing  of  cement  blocks.  In  one 
way  or  another  we  shall  wash  out  the  neat  cement.  Unless  the  proportion  of 
sand  and  cement  be  uniform,  the  texture  will  not  be  uniform.  The  best  brick 
that  are  now  made  for  decorative  purposes,  for  facing,  are  not- intensely 
smooth.  They  have  a  grain— a  texture,  we  call  it.  The  surfcacC  is  gritty.  It 
has  somewhat  of  a  sandpaper  quality.  It  receives  the  light  in  a  pleasing  way. 
1liis  is  what  we  mean  when  we  say  that  a  surface  of  stone  or  brick  has  good 

texture.  -     ^ 

I  have  merely  hinted  at  the  possibilities  of  color  work  in  concrete.  We 
have  not  yet  reached  the  stage  where  it  would  be  very  profitable  to  go  into 
this.  When  We  know  how  to  mix  sand  and  use  clean  materials  and  mix  the 
cement  and  water  with  it,  when  we  know  how  to  handle  our  blocks,  when  we 
know  texture  and  uniformity,  then  may'we  consider  color.  It  is  sufficient  to 
sav  that  the  liveliest  imagination  of  the  Arabian  and  the  people  of  tin-  ( )rient 
may  find  permanent  record  and  adequate  expression  in  the  color,  texture  and 
substance  of  the  cement  block.  We  will  have  to  get  out  of  the  backyard  and 
shed  stage  of  this  industry,  however,  before  we  can  take  up  cement  poly- 
chrome. 

The  immediate  task  before -#s  is  to  do  the  best  with  what  we  have,  with 
the  men  and  the  brains  that  we  have,  with  the  sand  and  the  cement  that  we 
have.  The  cement  is.  ade(piate  to  our  capacities  for  some  time  to  come.  We 
can  afford  to  disturb  ourselves  a  whole  lot  less  about  cement  and  a  whole  lot 
more  about  sand. 

An  influential  cause  for  the  feeling  which  architects  have  for  the  cement 
block  is  the  difficulty  of  having  their  i)lan  exactly  carried  out.  There  is  tog 
much  cut-and-try  business.  The  architect  or  the  builder  is  not  going  to  sub- 
mit to  compromises  in  one  material  that  he  does  not  have  to  submit  to  in 
others.  In  terra  cotta,  stone  and  brick  all  plans  can  be  carried  out  to  a  nicety, 
and  there  are  no  advantages  otherwise  in  the  concrete  block  which  will  lead 
to  a  compromise  in  its  favor.  The  setting  plans  of  a  stone  cutter  and  a  terra- 
cotta worker  are  marvels  of  neatness,  exactness  and  accuracy,  (ireat  build- 
ings are  built  practically  without  the  sound  of  the  hammer.  Certainly  the 
work  is  fitted  before  it  leaves  the  cutting  shop  or  the  factory.  There  is  no 
reason  why  this  should  not  be  done  in  the  same  way  by  the  block  maker.  It 
must  be  done  or  the  block  business  will  not  succeed.  I  recently  had  an  exi)eri- 
ence  with  a  block  maker  who  made  a  setting  plan  on  a  shingle  and  th^Mi  lost 

the  shingle. 

Mechanicallv  the  cement-block  industry  is  in  good  shape.  The  work  has 
been  fostered  and  promoted  very  largely  by  machine  makers.  However,  the 
industry  has  been  injured  by  the  machine  salesman,  who  has  minimized  and 
at  times  concealed  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  making  a  commercial  block. 
So  far  as  the  block  itself  is  concerned,  the  machine  is  the  least  important  factor 
in  its  manufacture.  A  cement  block  can  be  made  in  a  wooden  box.  Any  ma- 
chine will  make  a  block  that  is  commercially  satisfactory  if  the  material  is  at 
hand  to  put  into  it,  providing  there  is  an  opportunity  for  proper  tamping  or 
compression.  The  important  part  which  the  machine  plays  in  this  industry 
is  in  reducing  the  cost  of  the  block.     This  work  has  been  w^ell  done  and  little 
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need  be  said  about  it  here.  It  is  well  for  the  block  maker  to  understand,  how- 
evei;;,  that  he  must  be  able  to  so  adjit!*t  his  machine  that  a  block  of  any  size 
in  any  direction  within  fractions  of  an  inch  can  be  readily  made  on  a  commer- 
cial basis.  The  builder,  the  house  owner,  the  inv^tor  can  get  what  he  wants 
in  other  materials,  and  he  will  not  put  up  with  compromises  in  the  block. 

The  laying  out  of  the  work  in  the  shop  and  the  preparation  of  careful 
shop  drawings  will  very  largely  eliminate  the  evil  of  indifferent  handicraft, 
bad  workmanship,  and  we  all  know  that  there  is  no  branch  of  the  building 
business  that  has  suffered  as  much  at  the  hands  of  the  botch  as  the  block 
industry. 

Concrete,  in   its  nature,  suggests  a  comparison  with   stone.      Hence  the 
high  standard.     A  part  of  beauty  in  a  building  is  color,  texture,  general  de- 
sign, but  after  that  there  comes  the  question  of  detail,  of  the  parts,  the  mold- 
ings,   the   ornament.      On    the   one   hand,    there    is    mere    construction,   mere 
building,  and  then  there  is  art.     In  order  to  have  architecture  there  must  be 
both  building  and  art.     In  architecture  the  two  are  inseparable.     It  costs  no 
mora  money  to  make   a  beautiful   form  than  it  does  an   ugly  one.     I    would 
regard  it  as  an  opportunity  lost  if  I  did  not  say  here  and  now  in  the  strongest 
terms  at  my  command  that  there  is  no  excuse  for  an  ugly  structure  of  any 
kind  in  this  world.     P.e  it  a  building,  a  bridge,  a  bit  of  furniture,  a  machine 
or  any  other  object  in  which  material  and  labor  are  brought  together,  there 
is  absolutely  no  excuse  for  ugliness  on  any  account.     There  is  no  excuse  for 
ugliness  on  the  grounds  of  cost.     Good  proportion  costs  no  more  than  bad 
proi)ortion,  harmony  of  color  costs  no  more  than  inharmony  ;  there  is  no  more 
expense  of  material  or  labor  in  a  well-formed  molding  than  in  an  ugly  one. 
Mliere  is  no  more  ex])ense  attached  to  grace  than  to  clumsiness,     lieauty  is  a 
condition  of  mind,  a  condition  of  heart,  of  character,  and  not  erne  of  pocket- 
book.     Clumsiness  and  crudeness  come  out  of  a  crude  and  clumsy  mind.     It 
takes  no  more  time  or  material  and  no  more  labor  to  cast  a  beautifully-formed 
block  than  one  uglv  in  form.     1  do  not  say  that  one  form  may  not  be  more  ex- 
pensive to  cast  than  another,  but  I  do  say  that  there  is  no  excuse  for  casting 
an  ugly  one.     Evervthing  made  by  man  might  1)e  beautiful  without  material 
consideration.     The're  are  certain 'standard   forms  that   can  be  produced  and 
reproduced  as  they  have  been  for  more  than  twTuty-five  hundred  years.     The 
repetition  has  had  no  effect  upon  their  beauty  or  api)reciation  by  the  i)ublic. 
The  forms  most  commonlv  in  use  at  this  time  by  architects  and  artist  builders 
date  from  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.     It  is  from  this  source  that  the 
ornamental  brick  makers  draw  most  of  their  inspiration.     It  will  be  necessary 
for  you  to  emplov  artistic  designers  who  can  design  for  you  certain  relatively 
simple  standard  designs  which  may  be  readily  adaptable  for  various  purposes. 
This  is  eminently  a  practical  thing  to  do,  and  it  must  and  will  be  done  if  the 
block  business  reaches  any  large  measure  of  commercial  success.     Hitherto 
he  has  been  a  great  sinner  in  producing  the  crude  and  ugly  shapes. 

The  cement-block  machine  is  a  great  art  democrat.  It  may  produce  and 
reproduce  artistic  forms  for  the  masses.  It  may  give  us  beautifully  decorated 
structures  at  a  minimum  of  cost.  Art  is  not  for  the  few  any  more  than  educa- 
tion is  for  the  few.  Art  should  be  for  everybody.  Art  should  be  democratic, 
and  the  block  machine  should  be  a  great  art  democrat.  There  is  an  intnnate 
relation  between  this  idea  and  the  bank  account  of  the  block  maker. 

There  are  those  among  you  who  will  say  that  these  expressions  in  regard 
to  the  making  of  concrete,  'the  grading  of  sand,  the  cleaning  or  washing  of 
sand,  the  fine  adjustment  of  mixtures,  the  matters  related  to  color,  form  and 
art  are  ideal.  Possibly  they  are  ideal.  We  progress  through  idealization.  The 
cotUge  is  a  man's  materialization  of  a  state  of  mind  which  seeks  somethmg 
more  than  to  keep  out  of  the  wet  and  cold.  But  for  the  idealization,  we  would 
not  quarry  or  cut  stone.    W^e  would  not  make  brick. 
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Reinforced  Concrete  lUnif^r,  Poll&sky — l'ie7i'  Sho~,cin^  Reinforcement 
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Reinforcement    in    Pollasky    Bridge 

THE  cut  shown  on  this  ])aj^c  is  a  view  of  the  forms  and  corrug^ated  steel 
bars  as  used  in  the  Pollasky  P>ri(lj2:e.  a  description  of  which  structure, 
accompanied  by  typical  illustrations,  a])peared  in  the  last  number  of 
this  Journal.  The  brid^^e  as  it  stands  contains  about  :^,(M)I)  yards  of  concrete 
in  which  !M)  tons  of  Johnson's  corruj^ated  steel  bars  were  embedded  to  take 
up  the  tensile  stresses  i)roduce(l  by  bendiui^:  in  the  rib  and  to  provide  the 
necessary  resistance  for  those  portions  of  the  si)andrel  wall  actini>-  as  beams. 
The' corruji:ate(l  bar  here  used  is  particularly  well  adai)ted  to  this  class 
of  work  in  that  it  is  easilv  handled,  it  is  efficient,  and,  owin^  to  its  hii^h  elastic 
limit,  it  is  economic.  The  patentees  for  this  bar  i^uarantee  an  elastic  Inmt  of 
from  r)0.()(M)  to  ()0,()0()  pounds  per  square  inch,  and  an  ultimate  tensile  resist- 
ance of  100, 000  pounds  per  scpiare  inch. 

■  The  life  of  the  steel  in  this  bridge  is  indefinitely  prolon.e:ed  by   its  pro- 
tection from  the  air. 

The  type  of  bar  herein  mentioned  was  used  throuf^hout  for  two  other 
lar^e  bridges  now  in  course  of  construction  in  California  and  for  one  just 
com])leted  in  Nevada,  all  of  which  structures  were  designed  by  Mr.  John  !>. 
Leonard,  of  San. Francisco. 

^       ^        '*{*'  ^ 

The  coat  doesn't  make  the  man,  but  the  lawsuit  makes  the  attorney. 

« 

4»    4*    ^ 

-  » 

Query  :  Is  the  poor  man  who  marries  a  rich  grass  widow  in  clover? 
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The    National    Cement    Users    Convention 

By  WM.  B.  GESTER.  C.  E. 

IF  ANY  feeUni?  has  existed,  that  the  wonderful  new  interest  in  the  use  of 
concrete  and  manufactured-  stone,  which  has  grown  up  in  this  country 
during  the  course  of  the  last  three  or  four  years,  has  in  any  wise  ceased  its 
growth;  if  anv  idea  has  been  engendered,  that  the  ^Mithusiasm  and  confidence 
of  the  great  numbers  of  wide-awake  men  who  have  recently  gone  into  the 
business,  has  in  any  degree  waned;  if  any  belief  has  been  held  by  ultra- 
conservative  souls,  that  the  movement  is  temporary,  or  in  the  nature  ot 
"fad"-  such  feeling,  idea,  and  belief  have  received  a  solar  plexus  blow  in  tUe 
success  of  the  convention  of  the  National  Association  of  Cement  Lsers  which 
was  held  in  Milwaukee  during  the  week  beginning  January  9th,  tor  t^e 
meeting  was  largely  attended,  the  interest  and  enthusiasm  were  unabated 
much  valuable  knowledge  was  disseminated,  and  finally  the  incorporation  of 
a    National    Association    of    Cement    Users    was  decided    upon    and   the    hrst 

board  of  officers  elected.  r.      ..t     ..  ^    " 

The  first  paper  on  trade  subjects,  was  that  read  immediately  after  the  tem- 
porary organization,  by  Mr.  Sanford  E.  Thomson  coiisulting  enguieer,  of 
Newton,  ^lassachusetts,  on  ^Concrete  Aggregates.  This  was  followed  by 
an  address  bv  Mr.  (korge  L.  Stanley  of  Ashtabula  ( )hio,  on  the  subject 
of  "Concrete' Streets,  Sidewalks,  and  Floors.  Incidentally  the  matter  of 
the  use  of  salt  in  concrete,  made  and  laid  in  cold  weather,  was  dwelt  upon,  and 
the  -results  of  a   number  of  recent   valuable  experiments   given   to  the   con- 

^^"  The  address  of  President  Richard  L.  Humphrey  of  Philadelphia,  which 
was  illustrated  with  excellent  stereopticon  views,  was  in  the  nature  of  a 
report  of  progress  and  a  general  resume  of  the  subjects  to  be  touched  upon 
during  the  convention.  Mr.  Humphrey's  views  were  of  a  technical  nature 
and  were  highlv  interesting  and  instructive  to  the  members  o    the  profession 

Stereopticon  talks  were  also  given  by  A.  L.  Johnson    civil  engineer  of  St. 
Louis,  on  the  subject  of  '^Steel  for  Reinforcement,     and  by  Ross  I^    1  ucker 
president  of  the  Concrete  Association  of  New  York,  on  "  1  wenty  \  ears  of 
Experience  in  Concrete  Construction."  - 

\t  the  morning  session  on  Wednesday,  January  10th,  C.  A.  1.  1  urner, 
civirengineer  of  Minneapolis,  read  a  paper  on  ^Cement  in  lUulding  Construc- 
tion "  illustrating  it  with  stereopticon  views;  followmg  which,  1  resident  KiLh- 
ard  L.  Humphrev,  consulting  engineer,  Philadelphia,  read  an  interesting  paper 
telling  of  investigations  of  cement  mortars  and  concretes  made  at  St.  Louis 
also  with  stereopticon  illustrations;  R.  W.  Lesley,  a  Ihdadelphia  cement 
manufacturer,  clearlv  defined  the  relations  which  should  exist  between  he 
manufacturer  and  the  user;  Charles  E.  Watson,  of  1  oronto,  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  art  and  architecture,  concluded  the  morning  session  with  a  com- 
mittee report,  in  which  he  showed  that  the  use  of  cement  for  building  puri)oses 
had  alreadv  resulted  in  a  better  style  of  architecture.  ,.  ,         .  . 

At  thJ  evening  session  Louis  H.  Gibson,  of  Indianapolis,  read  an  interest- 
ing paper  on  cement  block  architecture,  and  was  followed  by  S.  M  Wood- 
ward of  the  l^nited  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  who  showed  the  many 
wivs'  in  which  cement  and  concrete  might  profitably  be  employed  upon  the 
farm  taking  in  manv  things  the  place  of  wood.  One  of  the  most  generally 
interesting  i)ai)ers  of'the  session,  because  it  was  not  necessary  to  treat  it  from 
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Sho'uitf^    Test  of  Reitifot  ced  Concrete  in   Los  Anj^eles  liuildiufi 
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Reinforced    Concrete    Test 


"^ 


THE  following  state  of  a  test  on  reinforced  concrete  floor  in  the  Hay  ward 
H(jtel  J)iiil(linj^.  Los  Angeles,  was  prepared  by  Architect  C  V.  W'liit- 
tlcsey  : 

Size  of  si)ace  loaded.  22^)  scjiiare  feet. 

'J  hickness  of  floor.  4  inches. 

Size  of  j^irders,  lOxK)  inches. 

Size  of  intermediate  beams,  ."ixl-")  inches. 

Distance  between  centers  of  beams,  o  feet  4  inches. 

Total  load  on  space.  104.(12.")  ])()un(ls,  4()'")  i)ounds  per  s(|uare  foot. 

Deflection  in  center  of  space  of  com])letion  of  loading,  ^  inches. 

Deflection  .'^(i  liours  after  loadini^^,  ^  inches. 

Calculated  load  re()uired  to  destroy  panel.  a])|)roximately  J)<sr)  p(^imds  ]  er 
square  foot,  and  in  this  loadin^^^  the  floor  would  not  break  suddenly,  but  would 
deflect  probably  -^s  inch,  at  which  ])oint  it  vyould  be^in  to  show  cracks  and. 
would  fail  gradually  and  i^ive  ample  warning  before  breakinjj^. 


•J* 


Xo  woman  cares  to  be  a  silent  partner  in  a  matrimonial  hrm, 
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Don't  attempt  to  belittle  others  because  you  feel  that  they  are  superior  to- 
yourself. 
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a  technical  i)oint  of  view  and  also  because  of  the  action  taken  by  the  associa- 
tion in  an  afternoon,  was  one  on  the  value  of  organization,  read  by  I.  S!  Mc- 
Donald, of  Milwaukee. 

''This  is  a  much  larger  convention,"  said  President  R.  L.  Hum])hrey, 
"than  we  had  at  Indiana])olis.  There  areHnore  exhibits  both  of  machinery  and 
finished  products,  more  and  better  i)apeTs,  and  a  much  larger  attendance,  over 
SOO  having  already  registered.  It  was  this  evidence  of  growth  which  made  us 
consider  the  matter  of  incorporating.  Our  society  had  grown  beyond  that 
size  where  it  could  safely  be  conducted  without  any  further  foundation  than 
that  given  by  its  constitution  and  bylaws.  T  certainly  am  much  ])leased  that 
Milwaukee  was  chosen  for  this  convention." 

Among  the  interesting  papers  presented  to  the  convention  on  Thursday, 
the  third  day's  session,  were  the  committee  reports  on  "Machinery  for  Cement 
Users,"  one  on  '^Concrete  Mixers,"  by  E.  B.  Kelly,  of  New  York,  and  one' on 
"Pneumatic  Tamping  and  Mechanical  Conveying  of  Concrete  Blocks,"  by 
T.  P.  Sherer,  of  Milwaukee.  The  latter  was  a  very  interesting  address,  de- 
scribing the  most  modern,  and  undoubtedly  the  most  economical  methods  of 
manufacture  of  the  now  almost  universally  used  "Hollow  P)lock." 

Then  followed  papers  on  ''Water-proofing,"  by  J.  L.  Motherhead,  of  In- 
dianapolis; "The  Mamifacture  and  Use  of  Concrete  Piles,"  by  Henry  Long- 
cope;  "Causes  of  Failure,"  by  O.  U.  Miracle;  a  paper  describing  the  causes 
leading  to  the  failure  of  some  who  have  engaged  in  the  concrete  block  busi- 
ness, which  will  be  presented  in  its  entirety  in  "Architect  and  Engineer";  also 
an  address  on  "The  Choice  of  Cement  for  Concrete  P.locks."  by  Richard  K. 
Meade,  Chemical  Engineer,  of  Nazareth.  Penn. 

Mr.  S.  B.  Newberry,  of  Sandusky,  Ohio,  in  his  paper  upon  "The  Manu- 
facture of  Hollow  Concrete  Blocks,"  suggested  some  improved  processes  and 
tests.  He  denounced  the  practice  of  making  blocks  in  imitaticm  of  cut  stone. 
Concrete  blocks  were  stone,  he  said,  and  if  they  were  to  be  cut  the  cutting 
should  be  done  by  hand.  The  lack  of  individuality,  the  monotony  of  appear- 
ance, the  fact  that  block-makers  tried  to  force  upon  them  a  certain  standard 
size,'  were    causes    which    explained    the    hostility    of    architects    to    concrete 

blocks. 

The  session  on   Thursday   concluded  with  a   i)aper  by    E.   S.    Earned,  of 

Boston,  on  the  "Testing  and  Use  of  Cement." 

On  Friday  the  programme  included  an  exhaustive  re])ort  on  ''Cement 
and  Concrete  Tests,"  one  on  "Laws  and  Ordinances."  and  one  on  ''iMre- 
proofing  and  Insurance."  These  committee  reports  served  as  texts  for  discus- 
sion which  was  general  and  very  interesting. 

Following  the  reading  of  the  ])ai)er  of  I.  S.  McDonald,  of  Milwalkee,  on 
Wednesday,  on  "The  \\alue  of  ( )rganizati(m,"  the  matter  having  been  most 
thoroughly  discussed,  it  was  decided  to  incorporate  in  the  District  t)f  Colum- 
bia under'the  national  law  the  "National  Association  of  Cement  Users." 

Charter  and  by-lays  for  the  incor])oration  were  ratified  by  the  convention, 
and  the  following  officers  elected  : 

President— Richard  L.  Humphrey,  I'hiladelphia. 

First  \"ce-Presid"nt — Merrill  Watson,  New  York  City. 

Second  Vice-President— J.  IF  h\dlows,  Scranton,  Pa. 

11iird  Vice-President— O.  U.   Miracle,  Minneapolis. 

Fourth  Vice-President— A.  Monsted,  Milwaukee. 

A  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted,  addressed  to  the  speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  imploring  Congress  to  a])i)ro])riate  a  large  sum  (^f 
money  for  the  continuance  of  the  imi)ortant  work  being  done  by  the  United 
States  (ieological  Survev  in  the  investigation  of  cement  mortars  and  concretes 
and  other  structural  material.     The  memorial  states  that  the^  association  rec- 
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oj:i^nizes  the  nii])(>rtaiicc  of  this  work  and  ei]i|)hasize(l  the  need  of  rcHable  in- 
formation which  will  help  them  in  the  design  of  concrete  reinforced  structures 
and  the  use  of  cement  "generally. 

The  association  was  divided  into  several  districts, 'each  presided  over  by  a 
chairman,  who  shall  be  a  vice-president  of  the  association.  ^ 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  convention  was  the  display  of 
all  sorts  of  machinery  for  the  users  of  cement  and  concrete. 

Fourth  street,  in  front  of  the  Convention  Hall/  reseml)led  a  section  of  a 
State  Fair,  as  a  number  of  concrete  mixers  with  motors  or  operating  engines 
were  stationed  there.  During  the  sessions  these  were  in  operation  and  were 
an  attraction  for  hundreds  besides  the  attending  delegates. 

Every  ^vailaWe  foot  of  floor  space  within  the  hall,  and  more  than  12,0(Mi 
scpiare  feet  of  the  main  floor  of  the  Frei  Gemeinde  Hall,  one  block  south  on 
Fourth  street,  were  utilized  by  the  many  exhibitors,  lirick-making  machines, 
mixers,  carriers  and  every  other  known  machine  and  tool  used  in  the  trade 
were  shown  and  explained,  while  many  attractive  souvenirs  were  given  away 

to  visitors. 

The  meeting  was  an  unqualified  success.  Tt  has  resulted  in  a  national 
organization,  an  incorporation,  which  will  care  for  the  general  interests  of  the 
trades  connected  with  cement  and  concrete.  It  will  insure  future  investiga- 
tions, scientific  and  practical  tests  and  the  distribution  of  knowdedge  of  best 
methods  and  of  all  improvements,  and  cannot  but  hel])  to  further  and 
strengthen  the  already  phenomenal  growth  of  the  industry  it  represents 
throughout  the  whole  country. 

<f    ^    <♦ 

t 

Has    Witlistood    tke    Test    of  Time 

Nearly  ten  years  ago,  or  to  be  exact,  in  the  Spring  of  1896,  there  was 
erected  at  Willow  Grove  Park,  one  of  Philadelphia's  popular  resorts,  a 
handsome  fountain.  The  fountain  was  placed  in  a  large  artificial  lake,  upon 
which  pleasure  boats  i)ly.  The  fountain  is  an  electric  device,  said  to  be 
the  finest  in  America.  Iielow  the  fountain  proper  is  a  room  containing  elec- 
tric lights  and  other  apparatus,  which  is  back  of  the  window  directly  in  the 
center  of  the  fountain.  The  ceiling  of  this  room  is  made  of  boiler  plate,  and 
after  it  was  in  place  it  was  found  that,  on  account  of  the  haste  to  get  the 
work  done  in  order  to  open  on  a  certain  day,  no  provision  had  been  made  to 
form  a  basin  to  keep  the  water  from  running  directly  ofif  the  ])lates  when  it 
fell  from  the  sprays. 

It  was  desired  to  construct  a  basin  about  a  foot  deep,  over  the  edge  of 
wdiich  the  water  could  flow  in  a  sheet.  The  engineer  decided  to  use  ex- 
panded metal,  and  light  iron  brackets  were  bolted  to  the  plates  already  in 
position.  These  brackets  were  then  covered  with  expanded  metal,  forming  a 
series  of  eight  semi-circular  ])alconies,  which  were  plastered  in  P(^rtland 
cement,  a  layer  of  the  same  material  being  spread  over  the  iron  i)lates. 

The  u])per  i)ortion  of  the  eight  piers  around  the  outer  wall,  and  which 
rise  from  the  water  level,  was  constructed  in  the  same  way,  at  a  great  saving 
over  the  cost  of  cut  stone,  and  in  a  very  much  less  time.  The  whole  job'^v^^ 
completed  in  a  few  days.  As  stated,  the  work  was  done  years  ago,  and  up  to 
date  has  been  entirely  satisfactory.  The  fountain  is  exposed  to  heat  and 
frost  but  the  cement  work  remains  intact. 
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By  F.  H.  BRYANT 


UXTIL  quite  recently  ventilation  has  been  generally  regarded  as  a  luxury 
rather  than  as  an  absolute  necessity.  The  discomfort  of  a  poorly- 
—  ventilated  room  has  been  realized  with  sufficient  vividness,  but  the 
difficulty  of  substituting  for  the  debilitating  atmosphere  one  that  is  pure  and 
invigorating  has  in  many  cases  been  so  far  beyond  the  power  of  ordinary 
methods  to  accomplish  that  a  crowded  ai)artment  and  a  vitiated  atmosphere 
have  been  looked  u])on  as  insei)aral)le.  lUit  such  an  atmosphere  is  more 
than  uncomfortable  and  disagreeable;  it  is  positively  and  undeniably  injurious, 
and  continued  ex])()sure  to  it  is  certain  to  lead  to  serious  consecjuences. 

The  evil  eft'ects  of  lack  of  ventilation  are  made  only  too  evident  by  such 
facts  as  that  *'(leath-rates  have  been  reduced  by  the  introduction  of  efficient 
\entilating  systems,  in  children's  hos])itals,  from  r)0  to  .")  per  cent ;  in  surgical 
wards  of  general  hospitals,  from  44  to  PJ  per  cent;  in  arm  hos])itals,  from  2o 
to  ()  ])er  cent." 

While  such  fiirures  show  directlv  traceable  results  of  breathing  iminire 
air,  it  is  not  in  these  most  serious  conse(|uences  alone  that  its  evil  effects 
are  revealed.  A  vitiated  atmosphere  lowers  the  vitality,  increases  the  susce])- 
tibility  to  and  severity  of  disease,  and  decreases  the  ])hysical  and  mental  work- 
ing power  of  the  individual,  and,  while  not  i)roducing  sudden  death,  never- 
theless  inevilablv   shortens   life. 

Air.  Air  being  the  prime  supporter  of  life,  health,  and  even  life  itself, 
are  dependent  u])on  the  composition  of  cntmos])here.  Although  simply  a  me- 
chanical mixture,  yet  certain  gases  of  which  it  is  composed  exist  in  almost 
unalterable  ])roiK)rtions  in  the  normal  atmos])here.  (  )xygen  and  nitrogen, 
the  ])rinci])al  C(Mistituents,.  are  present  in  very  nearly  the  pro])()rtion  of  one 
part  oxvgen  to  four  parts  of  nitrogen.  Carbonic  acid  gas,  the  result  of  all 
coml)Ustion.  either  slow  or  ra])id,  exists  in  the  very  small  ])roportion  of  three 
to  four  parts  in  ten  thousand  of  air,  while  the  acpieous  vapor  varies  greatly 
with  the  temi)erature  and  exposure  to  water.  In  addition  there  is  generally 
present  in  air  in  variable  but  exceedingly  small  (piantities  ammonia,  suli)hur- 
eted  hydrogen,  sulphurous  acid  gas,  floating  organic  and  inorganic  matter 
and  local  impurities. 
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Humidity.  The  condition  of  the  atmosphere  with  relation  to  the  amount 
of  vapor  or  water  which  it  holds  in  suspension  is  expressed  by  the  term 
humidity.  Actual  Humidity  relates  to  the  actual  weight  of  water  vapor 
present  in  a  given  unit  volume  of  air,  while  the  term  Relative  Humidity 
expresses  the  relation  between 'the  vapor  actually  present  in  the  air  and  that 
which.it  wpuld  contain  if  saturated.  Obviously  the  air  is  saturated  with 
moisture  when  it  will  hold  no  more.  The  actual  humidity  varies  excessively 
wnth  the  temperature  ;  it  is,  therefore,  evident  that  a  statement  of  the  relative 
humidity  gives  no  indicatioii  of  the  exact  amount  of  vapor  present  unless  the 
moisture  carrying  ca])acity  of  the  air  at  the  given  temperature.be  known. 

Carbonic  Acid  Gas.  This  gas  is  of  itself  only  a  neutral  constituent  of  the 
atmosj^here,  like  nitrogen,  and,  contrary  to  general  impressions,  its  unasso- 
ciated  i)rcsence  in  moderately  large  (piantities — as  in  soda-water  manufac- 
tories— i.s  neither  disagreeable- nor  particularly  harmful.  lUit  its  presence  in 
the  air  provided  for  respiration  decreases  the  readiness  with  which  the  car- 
bon of  the  blood  unites  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air  to  form,  in  the  lungs,  further 
amounts  of  carbonic  acid.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  when  ])resent  in 
sufficient  quantity,  it  may  directly  bring  about  n'ot  only  serious  but  fatal 
results.  The  true  evil  of  a  vitiated  atmosphere  lies  in  its  other  constituent 
gases  and  in  the  micro-organisms  which  are  produced  in  the  process  of 
respiration.  It  is'known,  however,  that  these  other  impurities  exist  ifl  fixed 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  present  in  an  atmosphere  /itiated 
by  respiration. 

IMierefore,  af>  the  relative  i)roportion  of  carbonic  acid  may  be  easily 
determined  by  experiment,  the  fixing  of  a  standfird  limit  of  the  amount  in 
which  it  may  be  allowed  in  ventilated  rooms  also  limits  the  permissible  vitia- 
tion of  the  atmos])here  by  other  impurities.  ^ 

When  carbonic  acid  is  present  in  excess  of  K)  i)arts  to  10,000  jxirts  of 
air,  a  feeling  of  weariness  and  stuffiness,  generally  accom])anied  by  a  head- 
ache, will  be  experienced,  while  even  with  S  j^arts  in  10,000  parts,  a  room 
would  be  considered  close.  For  general  considerations  of  ventilation  the 
limit  should  be  placed  at  (J  to  T  ])arts  in  10,000,  thus  allowing  an  increase 
of  2  to  -^  ])arts  jx^r  10,000 Over  that  j^resent  in  outdoor  air,  which  may  be 
considered  to  contain  I  i)arts  in  10,000  under  the  ordinary  conditions  of  a 
poi)ulous  district. 


A    Long    beacK    Scliool    House 

THE  school  building  shown  in  this  num])er  was  built  at  Long  I)each  from 
f)lans  by  Architect  J.   Lee   lUirton,  of  Los  Angeles.     It   is  considered 
one  of  the  most  up-to-date  schqol  buildings  in  Southern  California,  con- 
taining fourteen   class  rooms  on   the  first  and  see^id-  floors  and  two    Lloyd 
rooms  in  the  basement,  besides  a  gymnasium,  furnace  room,  boys  and  girls' 
toilet  rooms,  bicycle  rooms,  etc. 

The  Lloyd  rooms  have  Oregon  ])inc  floors  while  the  other  basement  room 
floors  have  concrete  floors.  Tlicre  is  a  hot  air  heating  plant,  with  the  fan 
system  to  heat  all  rooms  and  halls. 

The  halls  are  supplied   with   drinking  fountains  and   stan(li)ipes   for   fire 
purposes.     The  exterior  of  the  building  is  Mission  design,  wnth  the  roof  cov- 
ered  with  cedar  shingles  with  galvanized  iron  gutter. 
The  cost  of  the  building  w^as  $;5(;,000. 
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Bricks    Have    Made    History 


By  W.  E.  DENNISON 


"T 


HE  world  s  events  have  had  no  more  safe  deposit  than  that  afforded  by 
Its  brick  structures.  ^  To  their  ruins  in  the  worn-out  countries,  whence 
come  our  classics,  are  we  indebted  for  an  imperishable  record  of  the 
ancient  peoples  of  the  earth.  I>>ricks  have  made  history.  A  country  whhout 
bricks  IS  one  whose  history  is  unwritten,  a  mere  mvth.  The  brick-making 
peop  es  have  been  those  whose  energies  were  confined  to  one  locality  and 
devo  ed  to  the  betterment  of  the  race.  They  have  ever  been  the  prog/essive 
peoples.  \one  of  them  were  ever  slothful  in  their  vouth  or  at  maturity,  and 
all  have  been  glorious  even  in  decay.  ' 

Alan's  highest  aspirations  have  ever  been  to  build  structures  that  should 
emulate  the  mountains  of  his  Maker  not  only  in  grandeur,  but  also  in  endur- 
ance. \\  hat  a  miserable  creature  is  man  in  a  wooden  town  !  What  a  here-to- 
(lay-and-gone-to-morrow  feeling  possesses  him! 

VVho  does  not  remember  the  days  of  wooden  San  Francisco  and  the 
execrable  architecture  thereof,  whose  comfortless  remnants  still  cumber  our 
streets  clamoring  for  the  oblivion  of  a  conflagration  ? 

lUit,  happily,  we  belong  to  one  of  the  great  historv-mal^n^  races  and  have 
at  last  found  time  to  begin  the  first  chapter  of  our  permanent  life  bv  making 
and  laying  up  brick  in  buildings  not  to  be  excelled  in  any  city.  ' 

4*    *f»    4» 

Fireproof    Theatres 

By   W.    I.   PARRY,   in    Fir^prooX  Magazine 

npHE  theatre  fire  lesson  has  been  taught  so  often  and  with  such  severity 
i  and  vigor  that  it  is  questionable  whether  it  does  not  take  first  place  in 
the  curriculum  of  the  knowledge  bought  with  bitter  experience  Its 
strenuosity  suggests  the  emphatic  method  of  the  old-fashioned  schoolmaster 
who  forcec  his  lessons  into  the  heads  of  his  pupils  with  the  helpful  aid  of  the 
rod  or  birch  driving  home  truths  that  went  through  the  anatomv  from  end  to 
end  and  perhaps  produced  the  memorizing  effect  sought  for  bv  reflex  action 

Yet,  notwithstanding  the  severe  and   repeated   punishnient   inflicted   for 
disregarding  the  most  palpable  causes  of  disaster,  it  seems  as  if  all  the  teach- 
ing has  fallen  upon  barren  soil  when  the  constant  repetition  of  errors  in  con 
struction  and  the  disregarding  of  attempts  at  prevention  of  the  fire  evil  are 
considered.  v      aic 
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AftQr  the  many  sorrowful  calamities  which  the  world  has  experienced, 
it  would  seem  that  in  huildin^^s  of  this  character  at  least  the  insistence  upon 
fireproof  or  fire  preventive  characteristics  would  be  almost  the  first  and  last 
thought  of  the  owners,  the  architects  and  particularly  of  the  government  au- 
thorities. Yet  comparatively  few  consistent  efforts  have  been  made  to  secure 
this  greatlv  desired  result — a  result  not  so  difficult  to  attaim  if  effort,  knowl- 
edge and  experience  combined  with  intelligence  and  some  extra  expense  are 
brought  into  ])lay. 

in  the  first' place,  buildings  of  this  character  should  be  absolutely  re- 
quired to  have  streets  or  wdde  alleys  on  at  least  three  sides,  so  that  easy 
methods  of  egress  could  be  i)rovided,  besides  serving  to  prevent  the  com- 
munication to  the  theatre  of  a  fire  in  an  adjoining  .building.  With  this  first 
great  advantage  gained,  one  of  the  most  serious  |)roblems  to  be  considered 
is  near  a  solution,  and  as  it  is  from  the  lack  of  facility  for  the  rai)id  em])tying 
of  the  living  contents  of  the  buihhng  that  the  greatest  menace  to  life  and  lind) 

arises. 

As  to  the  construction  itself,  after  this  first  great  advantage  has  l)een 
secured  the  next  step  toward  the  desired  end  is  the  complete  separation  ])y 
thick  brick  and  mortar  walls  of  the  stage  from  the  auditorium,  extending  the 
stage  portion  of  the  building  and  its  Walls  above  the  highest  elevation  of  the 
roof  of  the  auditorium  and  the  installation  in  the  stage  or  proscenium  open- 
ing of  a  thoroughly  tested  fire  curtain  so  arranged  that  its  action  wnll  be  (piick 
when  the  emergency  arises.  The  roof  of  the  stage  should  be  supplied  with 
skylights  or  openings  that  will  be  open  and  free  should  fire  occur,  acting  as 
chimnevs  for  this,  the  most  dangerous  portion  of  ^le  building,  where  fires 
most  o'ften  originate.  The  flames  and  smoke  are^thus  diverted  from  the 
auditorium,  where  human  life  in  abundance  might  be  their  easy  prey.  A 
possible  tire  would  thus  be  more  easily  confined  to  a  small  space,  and  there 
would  be  less  danger  of  the  audience  becoming  panic  stricken  by  the  sukA'c 
permeating  the  auditorium.  Another  novel  feature  which  admits  of  freer 
entrance  and  exit  is  the  automatically  closing  and  revolving  seat,  which  gives 
almost  unlimited  aisle  space,  and  thus  helps  to  remove  dangerous  obstacles 
in  cases  of  fire  or  i)anic. 

The  making  of  the  stage  itself  fireproof,  or.  at  least,  fire-conlnning,  is  not 
so  difficult  as  it  is  likely  to  be  considered.  There  are  now  in  this  country 
theatres  where  the  stage  itself  is  built  of  steel  beams  and  fireproofing.  the 
bridges  on  either  side  and  the  gridiron  al)ove  of  steel,  with  fireproof  roof 
above  all  thus  reducing  the  fire  danger  to  a  minimum,  and,  in  some  cases,  it 
is  still  further  reduced  by  chemically-treated  scenery.  If  all  this  is  done, 
much  has  been  accomplished  toward  the  attainment  of  our  ideal. 

So  far  as  the  auditorium  is  concerned,  the  use  of  fireproof  material  can 
here  be  made  particularly  adaptable,  notwithstanding  the  a])parent  absence 
of  the  straight  line  from  its  constructive  features,  and  instead,  the  glorification 
of  Hogarth's  dictum,  "The  curved  line  is  the  line  of  beauty."  Several  practical 
examples  of  fireproof  construction  applied  to  auditoriums  exist  in  this  coun- 
try. Among  the  earliest  of  these  is  the  little  theatre  adjoining  the  Great 
Southern  Hotel  in  Columbus,  Ohio.  Here  steel  beams  were  used  largely, 
and  one  of  the  most  notable  developments  was  the  almost  total  elimination  of 
columns  for  the  support  of  galleries,  there  being  only  one  at  each  side  of  the 
building,  situated  so  that  they  adjoined  the  two  side  aisles,  these  being  intro- 
duced merely  to' reduce  the  span  of  the  large  box  girder  which  supports  the 
entire  gallary.  Each  gallery  is  carried  by  a  single  deep  box  girder  completely 
hidden  from. sight.  The  beams  supporting  the  gallery  floors  act  as  canti- 
levers, with  the  girder  for  a  fulcrum,  and  using  the  top  flange  or  cover  plate 


for  their  sui)i)ort,  with  light  ceiling  l)eams  framing  into  their  lower  flange, 
making  a  Hush  ceiling  curved  back  of  the  girder  and  producing  a  better  archi- 
tectural eff"ect  than  a  straight  ceiling.  P)y  the  use  of  this  deep  girder  construc- 
tion, all  obstructions  to  sight  and  sound  ordinarily  offered  by  the  columns  are 
removed,  and  the  whole  auditorium  has  an  open  effect  that  is  peculiarly  at- 
tractive. Hie  entireceiling  or  dome  of  the  auditorium  is  carried  by  a  steel 
framework  of  angles  curved  to  produce  the  trum])et  dome  effect,  similar  to 
that  of  the  Chicago  Auditorium,  with  which,  doubtless,  so  many  of  our 
readers  are  familiar.  This  ceiling  frame  is  pendant  from  the  lower  cords  of 
the  steel  trusses  which  carry  the  roof.  11ie  ''flare-out"  from  the  proscenium 
arch,  forming  the  opening  of  the  trumpet,  is  also  made  of  steel  angle  framing, 
■and  the  proscenium  boxes  are  built  up  of  steel  beams  and  angles. 

The  parquette  floor  rests  on  beams  framed  to  the  slopes  required.  The 
support  of  this  floor,  as  can  be  readily  appreciated,  is  a  comparatively  easy 
proposition,  the  girders  into  which  the  beams  frame  being  supported  by  col- 
umns which,  being  in  thebasement  or  cellar  of  the  building,  do  not  interfere 
with  any  arrangement  of  the  seating,  seeing  or  hearing,  the  main  things 
sought  for  in  theatre  construction. 

A  theatre  on  similar  lines  to  this,  but  very  much  larger  in  every  way,  is 
the  Xixon,  erected  in  Pittsburg  during  the  last  few  years.  Here  the  first 
great  advantage  referred  to  in  the  early  part  .of  this  article  is  secured.  The 
building  is  surrounded  by  streets  or  alleys,  except  at  the  rear  of  the  stage, 
with  am])le  means  of  exit,'  interior  stairways  and  exterior  fire  escapes  for  both 
galleries,  and,  in  addition  to  these  methods  of  egress,  there  is  introduced  a 
most  novel  arrangement  for  the  easy  handling  of  crowds.  This  consists  of 
gradual  slopes  or  broad  aisles  on  each  side  of  the  building,  starting  from  the 
front  entrance  and  gradually  rising  from  the  first  fl(X)r  until  the  level  of  the 
lower  balconv  or  gallery  is' reached.  These  two  slopes  are  of  ample  width, 
and  so  gradu'al  and  easy  that  a  crowd  should  be  able  to  escape  from  the  first 
gallary  in  case  of  fire  or  panic,  with  the  danger  of  accident  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum. ,.    1       •  1 

In   addition   to  these  two  slopes,  the   gallery  is  also  supplied   with   two 

separate  flights  of  stairs  wdiich  reach  the  back  or  highest  part.  From  this 
point  two  easv  slopes  run  dow^n  the  sides  to  the  front  of  the  gallery,  thus 
making  four  separate  avenues  of  exit  exclusive  of  the  exterior  fire  escapes 
on  each  side  of  the  building.  The  upper  gallery  is  supplied  with  entirely 
separate  staircases  with  entrances  and  exits  on  the  tw^o  side  streets  or  alleys, 
and.  in  addition  to  these,  there  are  the  exterior  fire  escapes. 

The  stage  building  is  separated  from  the  auditorium  by  heavy  brick 
walls  carried  above  the  tQp  level  of  the  auditorium  roof,  so  that  the  stage  is, 
in. a  way,  a  building  by -itself.  Beams  or  steel  framing  were  used  for  the  floor 
of  the  stage  as  well  as  for  all  floors,  galleriei>,  staircases  and  slopes  in  the 
auditorium.  The  roof  of  the  stage  building  is  supplied  with  skylights  which 
are  opened  from  the  stage  below,  making  complete  draught  in  case  of  fire. 
The  galleries  are  carried  by  large  cantilever  trusses 'extending  over  transverse 
girders  acting  as  fulcrums,  which  in  turn  are  supported  by  columns.  These 
columns,  however,  are  reduced  to  a  minimum  and  so  placed  that  they  offer 
little,  if  anv,  obstruction  to  the  view.  The  seating  capacity  of  these  galleries 
is  large  and  the  main  lines  are  so  arranged  that  nearly  every  seat  in  the  house 
commands  a  complete  view  of  the  stage.  The  entire  eft'ect  is  one  of  open- 
ness and  roominess,  the  aisles  being  wide  and  the  space  between  seats  permit- 
ting easv  ingress  and  egress. 

In  this  article  only  two  existing  theatre  buildings  have  been  mentioned, 
and  these  only  in  a  very  general  way  as  illustrations  of  the  fact  that  reason- 
able construction,  consistent  with  our  best  knowledge,  is  attainable  and  prac- 
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ticable.  There  are  several  others  of  comparatively  recent  construction  which 
are  quite  as  good  as,  if  not  better  than  the  two  described,  so  that  sufficient  ob- 
ject lessons  have  been  given  of  how  such  buildings  can  and  should  be  erected. 
This  being  so,  positive  action  should  be  taken  in  every  community  or  state  to 
cornpel  proper  care  and  intelligence  in  design,  conforming  to  carefully  drawn 
ordinances,  which  shall  be  executed  by  the  authorities  and  not  become  simply 
a  written,  inactive  dead  letter. 

The  final  results  from  a  serious  theatre  fire  may  be  so  serious  and  wide- 
spread that  they  often  reach  the  magnitude  of  a  ])ublic  calamity,  like  the  ter- 
rible Chicago  holocaust,  which  is  still  green  in  our  memorv. 

Admitting  that  such  imj^roved  construction  will  materially  increase  the 
cost  of  the  building  over  that  of  the  usual  constructi'^Jn,  surely  the  necessity 
for  a  higher  regard  for  human  life  more  than  warrants  this  extra  cost,  and, 
indeed,  is  obligatory  upon  any  well-organized  community  of  our  modern  civ- 
ilization.      '  .  "^ 

4»    *J»    4* 
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The  United  States  reclamat'on  service  that  is  engaged  in  the  work  of 
reclaiming  the  arid  wastes  of  the  Southwest- by  vast  systems  of  irrigation 
has  taken  up  a  study  of  the  work  performed  along  similar  lines  in  Aus- 
tralia, and  there  the  great  Ilarossa  arched  concrete  dam  is  typical  of  much 
that  has  been  accomplished.  Concerning  this  dam,  the  chief  engineer  en- 
gaged on  the  work,  Alexander  B.  MoncriefT,  has  submitted  an  illustrated 
memorandum  to  the  "Transactions"  of  the  Association  of  Civil  Engineers  of 
Cornell  University. 

The  Barossa  dam  is  used  to  impound  water  for  the  town  of  Gawler  and 
its  vicinity,  and  the  supply  above  what  is  needed  for  domestic  uses  is  taken 
to  irrigate  the  land.  The  dam  is  in  a  gorge  3T0  feet  wide  at  the  crest  eleva- 
t'on.  and  94  feet  above  the  ground  line  at  the  bottom.  The  structure  is  arch- 
ed in  plan,  the  radius  of  the  crest  being  200  feet.  The  total  length  along  the 
crest  is  472^  feet. 
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The  San  Francisco  ol   ilie  Future 

By  MR    HERBERT  E.  LAW 

IN  the  September  and  October  issues  of  the  Architect  and  Engineer  there 
appeared  excellent  articles  on  the  Burnham  plan  for  beaufifying  San 
Francisco,  by  John  F.  McCaleb,  secretary  of  the  Association  for  the 
Beautification  of  San  Francisco,  and  Charles  Brown,  architect.  Both  papers 
were  accompanied  by  illustrations  furnished  exclusively  to  this  magazine  by 
Mr.  Burnham.  The  drawings  were,  in  fact,  the  first  to  appear  in  print,  after 
Mr.  Burnham  had  submitted  his  report  to  the  Association.  In  view  of  the 
interest  shown  in  the  rei)ort,  the  following  article,  written  by  Mr.  Herbert  E. 
Law  and  published  in  the  January  Craftsman,  is  interesting  in  that  it  takes  up 
various  phases  of  the  plan  not  previously  covered  to  any  extent  in  the  Archi- 
tect and  Engineer: 

"Not  to  be  outdone  by  her  Eastern  sister  cities,  San  Francisco,  too,  is 
entering  upon  a  systematic  plan  of  adornment  and  imj^rovement.  She  has 
had  her  civic  awakening;  much  of  it  due  to  a  very  active  Merchants'  Associa- 
tion, which  (luring  the  ten  years  of  its  existence  has  not  only  brought  about 
many  reforms  and  improvements,  but  has  also  stirred  up  j)ublic  s])irit.  A  sec- 
ond organization  that  has  done  much  good  is  the  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment and  beautification  of  San  Frantisco.  This  organization  was  formed  in 
January,  B)04,  with  ex-Mayor  James  D.  Phelan  at  its  head.  In  the  search  (or 
a  mind  capable  of  realizing  these  high  ideals  the  Association  was  fortunate 
enough  to  secure  the  services  of  Mr.  Daniel  H.  lUirnham,  builder  of  cities. 
Ample  funds  were  provided  to  i)ermit  Mr.  lUirnham  to  work  unhampered. 
Mr.  Burnham  has  developed  great  enthusiasm  over  his  task.  He  has  expressed 
himself  to  the  effect  that  San  Francisco  afi^ords  unprecedented  op])ortunities 
for  accomplishing  great  results  in  city  building;  that  it  has  one  of  th'.'  noblest 
sites  of  all  the  cities  of  the  earth. 

''The  problem,  stated  in  Mr.  lUirnham's  own  words,  is  this:  *It  is  proposed 
to  make  a  comprehensive  j^lan  of  San  Francisco,  based  upon  the  ])resent 
streets,  parks  and  other  public  places  and  grounds,  which  shall  interfere  as 
little  as  possible  with  the  rectangular  street  system  of  the  city.'  Such  subjects 
are  covered  as  the  direction  and  length  of  all  the  proposed  streets,  park-ways 
and  boulevards;  the  size  and  the  location  of  proposed  places,  round  points 
and  playgrounds ;  the  size,  location  and  broad  treatment  of  {proposed  parks. 
Plans  for  a  Civic  Center  form  an  im])ortant  part  of  the  work.  There  are,  more- 
over, a  number  of  practical  suggestions  regarding  such  subjects  as  the  location 
and  relation  to  one  another  of  the  several  elements  of  the  city^adminis- 
trative.  industrial  and  residential ;  the  control  of  traffic  and  of  the  various  pub-' 
lie  conveniences:  the  control  of  domestic  and  business  architecture:  the  beauti- 
fying of  streets,  sidewalks,  etc. 
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"before  detailinj?  something  of  these  plans  it  will  be  well  to  point  out 
j)riefly  the  topof^raphical  peculiarities  of  San  Francisco.  Unlilce  many  East- 
ern cities,  whose  means  of  communication  with  the  surrounding  country  are 
evenly  divided  among  their  radial  arteries,  San  hVancisco  is  situated  at^  the 
extremity  of  a  peninsula  formino;  the  northern  outlet  of  the  great  Santa  Clara 
Valley  A  break  in  the  Coast  Range  Mountains,  a  little  over  a  mile  m  width, 
has  joined  the  ocean  and  the  bay  at  (iolden  Cate  Straits.  Down  the  western 
side  of  the  peninsula  run  the  low  hills  of  the  Coast  Range,  its  bas^^  lapped  by 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  To  the  north  and  east,  the  city  is  b(nmded  by  San  Fran- 
cisco F.ay,  which  follows  the  i)eninsula  southerly  on  the  eastern  side  for 
nearly  fifty  miles.     Thus  the  city  can,  in  the  future,  develop  only  to  the  south. 

*'The  other  peculiarity  is  the  hilly  formation  of  the  city  and  the  manner  m 
which  the  streets  haye'be'en  cut  through.     San  Francisco  has  been  aptly  called 
the  City  of  a. -Hundred  Hills.     Whatever  the  approach,  one  cannot  travel  far 
without  going  up  hill  and  down  dell  and  down  dell  and  up  hill  again.     The 
whole  northern  portion  is  such  a  succession.     The  approach  by  water  either 
from  the  north  or  east  gives  a  vivid  idea  of  this  conformation.     Also  a  too 
vivid  idea  of  the  wav  in  which  the  difiiculty  of  locomotion  was  overcome  l)y 
the   forthright   Anglo-saxons   who   laid  out   the   city   in   their  impatient    way. 
They  plowed  their  streets  straight  u])  and  over  and  down  the  hills,  regardless, 
of  contour  regardless  of  everything  exce])t  to  "'get  there."     At  first  view  from 
the  bay  the  city   looks   like   a   checker-board,   marked   in   every   direction   by 
what   seem   to  be  ditches,  cut   at   right   angles.     These  are   later   seen   to  be 
streets.     One  of  the  most   difficult  things   will  be  the  modification   of  these 
rectangular  streets,  especially  in   the  hilly  districts.     To  this  we  will  return 

later.  "  .      , 

"The  core  of  the  Xew  San  Francisco  is  to  be  the  Livic  Center,  located  at 
and  about  the  geographical  centre  of  the  city— the  junction  of  Van  Xess  ave- 
nue the  principal  boulevard,  running  north  and  south,  and  Market  street,  the 
city's  main  artery,  extending  east  and  west.  About  the  Civic  Center,  withm 
a  radius  of  a  dozen  scpiare  blocks,  will  be  housed  the  administrative  and  intel- 
lectual life  of  the  city,  including  the  Post  Office,. a  new  $-2,5<M>.(HH)  building  just- 
comi)lete(l:  the  City  Hall,  the  grounds  of  which  will  be  enlarged  and  co-ordi- 
nated with  the  scheme,  and  the  Public  Library.  The  site  has  already  been 
l)urchased— a  scpiare  block  on  \'an  Xess  avenue  near  Market  street.  A  million 
dollar  "building;-  will  be  started  next  year.  This,  with  part  of  the  money  pro- 
vided by  the  recent  $1S,()0<).()()0  "bond  issue.  The  proposed  buildings  for  the 
Civic  Center  are  the  (3pera  House,  the  Concert  Hall,  the  Municipal  Theatre, 
the  Academy  of  Art,  the  Museum  of  Art,  a  Technological  and  Industrial 
School  the  Museum  of  Xatural  Hi.storv,  the  Academy  of  Music,  an  Exhibition 
Hall  and  an  Assembly  Hall.  Says  Mr.  lUirnham  :  'These  buildings,  composed 
in  esthetic  and  economical  relation,  should  face  on  the  avenue  forming  the 
perimeter  of  distribution  and  on  the  radial  arteries  within,  and  in  particular, 
on  the  public  places  formed  by  their  intersection,  and  should  have  on  all  sides 
extensive  settings,  contributing  to  public  rest  and  recreation*  and  ada])te(l  to 
celebrations,  etc'  As  to  its  architecture:  'it  must  be  vigorous  if  it  is  to  hold 
its  own  and  dominate  the  exaggerated  sky-line  of  its  surroundings.  The  cli- 
mate of  San  Francisco  admits  of  a  bold  style  of  architecture,  for  the  atmos- 
phere softens  profiles  and  silhouettes.     The  column  should  be  freely  used  as 

the  governing  motif.' 

"The  acquisition  of  the  land  necessary  for  the  Civic  Center  is  still  quite 
practicable,  as  the  property  is  residential  and  moderate  in  price,  covered 
mostly  with  frame  buildings.  The  Civic  Center  is  the  hub,  from  which  all 
spokes  of  communication  will  start  and  converge.  Mr.  Rurnham  suggests 
that  a  grand  vestibule  to  the  city— the  Union   Railway   Station— should  be 
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placed  on  the  chief  radial  line  from  it.     Thus  located  the  Tnion  Station  ^ill 
,    be  not  more  than  ten  minutes'  ride  from  the  city's  center.^ 

"This  chief  radial  line,  strikinj^:  south  and  west  from  tlie  Civic  Center,  will 
be  the  Mission  I'oulevard,  to  meet  the  ])ropose(l  reconstructed  Camino  Real, 
the  old  Kino's  Hij^hway,  which  traverses  California  north  and  south.  As 
manv  more  of  these  radial  arteries  are  proj^osed  as  will  be  necessary  for  per- 
fect inter-communication.  They  will  all  lead  to  the  ^rand  circular  boulevard, 
the  ''peripherv Of  communication,"  which  will  enclose  the  circumference  of 
the  city,  a  distance  of  thirty  miles.  Says  Mr.  Ihirnham  :  *To  this  eml)racin^ 
hig^hwav  all  streets  will  lead  and  access  may  be  had  from  any  one  of  them 
to  another  lyin^  in  a  distant  section  by  ^oin^:  out  to  this  en.c:irdlin^  boulevard 
and  follovvino^  it  until  the  street  souj^ht  opens  into  it.  It  should  be  a  broad, 
dipiified  and  continuous  dj-iveway.  skirting  the  water  edge  and  passing-  com- 
pletely around  the  city.  It  should  wind  in  and  out,  following  easy  contours 
and  grades.  At  some  points  the  Tacitic  will  be  disclosed,  at  others  the  beau- 
tiful Laguna  County,  \w\th  its  gemlike  water  and  its  boundaries  of  high  hills.^ 
— like  the  high  driveways  beside  the  sea  at  Monterey  and  I>ar  Harbor.' 

''Golden  Gate  Park,  lying  on  the  city's  western  edge,  conies  down  on  the 
east  with  its  'panhandle'  to  within  fourteen  blocks  of  Van  Ness  avenue.  A 
-  few  years  ago  I\Eayor  Phelan  started  a  movement  for  the  city  to  purchase  this 
intervening  space,  fourteen  blocks  long  and  two  wide,  and  to  bring  the  park 
bv  means  of  a. panhandle  extension  down  to  the  junction  of  Van  Ness  avenue 
and  Market  street,  the  heart  of  the  city.  Bonds  were  voted,  but  declared  in- 
valid by  the  Supreme  Court  on  a  legal  technicality.  Mr.  lUirnham  plans  great 
things  for  the  Panhandle  Extension,  and  declares  it  to  be  of  supreme  im- 
portance. By  it  Market  street 'and  the  Civip  Center  will  have  direct  communi- 
cation with  the  city's  main  park.  Bonds  have  been  voted  and  will  be  used  to 
.connect  with  a  boulevard  the  park  and  the  Presidio  (United  States  Military 
Reservation),  a  beautiful  and  extensive  tract  which  parallels  the  park  on  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  city.  Thence  there  already  exists  a  fine  drive  east- 
erly, overlooking  the  water,  back  to  Van  Ness  avenue,  completing  the  round 
trip. 

'*Of  diagonal  roads  and  streets  Mr.  Burnham  has  made  ample  provision, 
always  bearing  in  mind,  however,  that  the  rectangular  arrangement  must  be 
upset  as  little  as  possible.  For  the  hilly  districts  he  has  planned  a  system  of 
contour  roads  at  various  levels,  connected  by  inclined  plane  at  easy  grades. 
In  places  too  steep  for  building,  he  recommends  that  park  space  should  be 
interwoven  with  the  houses;  belvederes  built,  and  the  summits  crowMied  w^ith 
foliage  in  the  form  of  gardens  or  parks.  Such  treatment  would  work  a  verita- 
ble transformation  in  the  best  residence  district  and  the  hills  of  the  -Western 
Addition  overlooking  the  bay  and  ocean. 

"The  citv  is  already  fairly  well  su])plied  with  squares,  and  more  have 
been  provided  for  in  the  recent  bond  issue.  Mr.  P)Urnham  proposes  an  in- 
creased number  to  meet  future  requirements,  well  distributed  so  as  to  cover 
the  southern  and  poorer  residence  district.  The  exact  sites  should  l)e  chosen 
with  a  view  to  em])hasiz:ng  their  importance.  The  treatment  should  i)e  in 
accordance  with  one  general  ideal,  but  individuality  should  nevertheless  be 
preserved.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  city  squares,  there  is  ])roposed  a  park 
for  Telegraph  Hill,  a  noted  landmark  overlooking  the  docks  and  shipping 
and  the  entire  bay.  Drill  grounds  are  proposed  for  the  Presidio,  and  a  great 
terrace  on  the  west,  commanding  an  unrivaled  view  of  the  (iolden  (iale. 

"As  to  the  play-grounds,  an  ample  provision  has  also  been  made.  Their 
location  is  to  be  governed  by  density  of  population.  They  should  be  arranged 
for  men,  women  and  children,  and  they  must  be  useful  at  all  times  and  at  all 
seasons.    The  scope  of  the  play-grounds  is  wide;  including  social  and  athletic 
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halls,  swimming  pools,  dressing  booths,  etc.  On  the  northern  water  front 
there  are  ])lanne(l  open  bay  swimming,  recreation  piers  and  yacht  harbors. 
Thus  for  the  San  Franciscan  of  the  next  generaticm  and  his  children  wdl  be 
minimized  the  disadvantage  to  bodily  development  that  city  life  entads. 

"Mr.  Burnham's  plans  comi)rehen(l  a  treatment  of  the  many  beautiful 
eminences,  to  enhance  both  their  artistic  possibilities  and  their  accessibility 
"Their  tops  are  to  be  preserved,  as  much  as  possible,  in  a  state  of  nature,  and 
their  slopes  covered  with  trees  and  planted  verdure.  These  hdlto])  parks  are 
to  have  playgrounds  for  children,  commanding  beautiful  and  extensive  views 
of  the  city  Mr  lUirnham  has  the  fine  conception  that  children  playing  amid 
such  surroundings  and  with  such  an  outlook  will  thus  from  their  earliest  years 
receive  an  unconscious  but  valuable  esthetic  training. 

"San  Francisco  is  a  citv  of  one  street.  There  is  no  parallel  in  the  world 
where  one  street  has  so  much  importance  as  Market  street,  broad  and  straight 
and  nearly  level,  ending  abruptly  at  Twin  Peaks.  But  Mr.  Burnham  has 
conceived  the  idea  of  not  permitting  Market  street  to  stop  there.  He  wil 
have  it  skirt  the  hills  until  it  reaches  the  top  and  thence  descend  by  a  broad 
boulevard  system,  with  manv  beautiful  sweeps,  past  Lake  Merced,  joinmg 
finally  the  ""reat  circular  boulevard.  The  esthetic  and  practical  advantages 
of  Twin  Peaks  have  been  overlooked,  perhaps  because  this  emimmce  is  one 
of  the  most  common  sights  of  the  city— ever  present  to  those  who  thtong  the 
city's  thoroughfare.  But  Mr.  P.urnham  has  much  to  say  of  and  to  do  with 
Twin  Peaks,  which  will  become  not  only  a  public  park,  but  a  centre  for  great 
public  fetes,  in  which  the  natural  beauties  of  the  city  and  county  would  be 

the  chief  attraction.  ,  .  ,  .  , 

"Just  back  of  Twin  Peaks  is  a  large,  natural  amphitheatre,  amid  groves 
of  trees  recalling  by  location  the  Stadium  in  the  hills  at  Delphi.  I  his  is 
suitable  for  horse  shows,  polo  matches,  football,  etc.     Nearby  will  be  located 

'  an  Academv  for  the  accommodation  of  men  in  various  intellectual  and  artistic 
Diirsuits  High  in  the  hills  grouped  about  is  a  sight  for  an  Athenaeum,  which 
will  receive  a  few  of  the  city's  chief  art  treasures.  The  Athenaeum  wdl  con- 
sist of  courts,  terraces  and  colonaded  shelters.  •  -   ,      rr 

"While  planning  thus  for  the  largest  and  most  beautitul  ettects,  Mr. 
P.urnham  has  not  neglected  the  smaller  and  more  practical  details.  He  would 
have  '-rass  and  the  bright-hued  dowers  which  bloom  so  profusely  in  San 
Francisco  i)lanted  to  hide  the  ugliness  of  the  fences.     He  would  have  small 

■  and  suitable  evergreen  trees  planted  along  the  curbs.  He  says  that  the 
warmth  mav  be  in.creased  and  the  wind  and  dust  decreased  by  hberal  tree 
l)lanting  which  has  been  hitherto  generally  neglected,  as  San  branciscans  do 
not  wi^h  to  cut  off  anv  sun  warmth,  of  which  they  never  have  too  much. 

"  \n  Art  Commission  is  ])roposedto  have  charge  of  all' matters  pertaining 
to  civic  art  and  a  i)artial  list  of  matters  for  their  amtrol  is  enumerated;  1  ublic 
electric  and  gas  poles  and  lamps,  letter  and  fire  alarm  boxes,  safety  stations, 
street  name  plates,  electric  signs,  shop  fronts,  bill  boards,  etc.  He  would  also 
vest  in  this  commission  some  control  (n'cr  domestic  architecture,  with  respect 
to  the  general  effect  on  the  unitv  of  the  block.  Also  the  cornice  height  ot 
buildincrs  in  the  business  districts;  pavements,  curbs,  signs,  monuments,  foun- 
tains etc  The  restricticm  of  heavv  traffic  is  recommended  to  the  care  of  an- 
other special  commission,  which  should  also  aim  at  measures  to  facilitate  com- 
munication and  avoid  congestion.  Such  matters  as  the  location  of  hospitals 
and  of  the  almshouse,  the  location  and  arrangement  of  cemeteries,  increased 
dockage  facilities,  etc.,  are  gone  into. 

"All  this  which  has  been  sketched  is  a  large  contract  for  even  va  large  city 
to  undertake.  It  would  mean  besides  th^  doing  of  many  new  things,  the  more 
difficult  overturning  and  undoing  of  much  that  has  been  done  imperfectly  or 
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wrongly.  Mr.  lUirnhani  does  not  minimize  this.  He  has  said:  'll  will  take 
more  years  than  we  wiJ-l  live  ;  it  will  take  more  millions  than  we  can  guess.' 
lUit  San  Francisco  is  willing — that  is  the  point.  She  is  conscious  of  a  great 
futureVShe  is  willing  and  ready  to  tax  herself  to  meet  it.  Says  Mr.  lUirnham  : 
'We  ffiiist  not  forget  what  San  l^>ancisco  has  hecome  in  ten  years — what  it 
is  still  further  to  hecome.  The  city  looks  toward  a  sure  future  wherein  it  will 
l)ossess  in  inhahitants  and  money  many  times  what  it  has  now\  It  folio w^s 
that  we  must  not  found  the  scheme  on  what  the  city  is,  so  much  as  on  what  it 
is  to  be.  We  must  remember  that  a  meagre  plan  will  fall  short  of  ])erfect 
achievement,  while  a  great  one  will  yield  large  results,  even  if  it  is  never  fully 
realized.  (  )ur  ])urpose,  therefore,  is  to  sto])  at  no  line  within  the  limits  of 
practicability.  (  )ur  sco])e  must  embrace  the  ]K)Ssibilities  of  development  of 
the  next  fiftV  vears.'  And  again:  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  all  the  work 
indicated  can  or  ought  to  l)e  carried  out  at  once,  or  even  in  the  near  future.  A 
l)lan  beautiful  and  comi)rehensive  enough  for  San  Francisco  can  only  be  exe- 
cuted bv  degrees,  as  the  growth  of  the  comnumity  demands  and  as  its  fmancial 
abilitv  allows. 
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Cnir  Crntrr  and  Its    I  anon  ^   IJtmrt.ls 


I)     //.    lUtntliam.    DrsiQHfi      C-.'i: '.' 


Painting 


A(i(  )()1)  painter  will  often  get  better  results  with  a  fair  i)aini  than  a  poor 
workman  will  get  with  a  praiseworthy  one.   llie  nlethod  ()f  a])])licati()n  is 
a])out  as  important  as  tlw  ((uahty  of  the  paint  used,  for  the  reason  that 
a  layer  of  air  and  water  which  it  may  hold  exists  upon  all  surfaces.    Hiis  layer 
of  air  prevents  close  adherence  of  the  ])aint  to  the  surface,  and  it  can  only  be 
gotten  rid  of  ])y  thoroughly  brushing  the  paint  out  onto  the  surface  and  into  the 
body  of  the  material  underneath.     A  distinguished  liritish  i)ainter  and  author 
writes;  "The  less  paint  that  is  i)ut  on  at  each  operation,  consistently  with  a 
proper  covering  of  the  ground,  the  better  will  the  ultimate  result  be.      Less 
])aint  and  more  painting,"  he  imi)resses  as  a  need  "to  (piite  J><)  per  cent  of  his 
painter  students.'*    11ie  ])ersonal  equation  always  counts  in  i:)ainting  as  it  does 
in  almost  everything  else.     From  experiments  with  an  ocular  micrometer  in 
connection  with  a  microscope,  we  find  that  single  coats  of  the  same  paint  may 
vary  in  thickness  from  1-500  inch  to  1-1000  inch.     The  variations  iii  thickness 
from  these  extremes  and  intermediate  ])oints  are  due  to  the  varying  pressure 
of  the  brush  under  the  hands  of  the  i)ainter.     Much  of  the  poor  work  done 
nowadays  results  from  the  quality  of  the  tools  purchased  by  or  supplied  to  the 
painters.     We  insist  that  a  good  workman  to  do  good  work  must  have  good 
tools  to  work  with  ;  that  is,  brushes  not  over  3J^  inches  wide  and  full  or  thick 
with  good,  stiff  bristles.     For  the  highest  class  of  work  we  prefer  what  they 
call    down    East    "pound    brushes" — that    is,    round    brushes    with    good,   stiff 
okatka  bristles  in  them,  not  less  than  six  inches  long.     With  one  of  these  i)rop- 
erly  bridled,  a  ])ainter  can  do  more  and  better  work  in  a  day  than  it  is  j^ossible 
for  him  to  do  with  the  ordinary  Hat  brush  that  is  usually  furnished  him,  and 
which  costs  little  less.     The  good  workman  will  ahvays  ])ay  special  attention 
to  the  coating  of  edges,  and  th(^se  ])arts  of  a  structure  where  water  and  dirt 
will  lodge,  and  to  the  filling  in  of  all  crevices,  beads  and  mouldings  to  ])revent 
the  incursion  of  water.    These  hidden  parts  are  often  the  vital  ones  in  bridges 
or  in   buildings  of  steel-cage  construction,  and   they   are  those   which   should 
have  the  most  vigilant  and  constant  attention. 

The  durability  of  ])aint  will  be  affected  by  the  number  of  coats  applied 
— e.  g..  two  coats  of  i)aint  will  wear  better  than  one:  three  coats  of  paint 
will  wear  better  than  two  and  four  coats  of  ])aint  will  wear  better  than  three. 
The  theory  ui)on  which  we  design  coatings,  both  for  wood  and  for  metal. 
is,  that  the  ])rimer  or  foundation  coat  should  be  considered  as  structural  ma- 
terial whose  function  is  both  to  exclude  air  and  moisture  from  the  material 
underneath  it  and  to  form  a  receptive  surface  for  subse(|uent  coats.  It  is 
further  our  theory  that  in  the  secpience  of  coats  this  primer  or  foundation  coat 
should  drv  more  (piickly  and  harder  than  any  one  covering  it.  W  here  it  is 
desired  to  finish  a  structure  in  white,  or  in  a  light  tint  composed  largely  of 
a  white  pigment,  we  ha^'e  reason  to  irifer  that  it  is  wise  to  limit  the  number 
of  coatings  applied  to  three,  exclusive  of  the  i)rimer:  the  reason  for  this 
limitation  being  that  our  knowledge  includes  no  inert  ])igment  which,  when 
used  alone  with  linseed  oil,  will  have  sufficient  hiding  power  to  serve  as  a 
satisfactory  i)aint  pigment.  Hie  conse(pience  is  that  to  ])roduce  a  good  paint 
in  white  or  some  light  tint  it  is  necessary  to  use  pigment.^  like  white-lead 
or  zinc-white  that  react  with  the  oil  and  continuously  weaken  it  until  its 
power  as  a  binder  is  finally  destroyed.     With  ])aints  made  from  inert  i)igments 


♦Extract  from  a  paper  by   Mr.    liouston    l.owe   read  before   the   Engineers'   Society 
of  Western   Pennsylvania. 
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and  linseed  oil  it  is  und(nihte<lly  true  that,  jirovided  a  sufficient  interval  be 
allowed  to  elapse  after  each  coat  for  it  to  dry  and  harden,  the  greater  the 
nund)er  of  coats  and  the  greater  the  total  thickness  of  the  layer,  the  greater 
will  be  the  degree  of  inipernieal)ility  to  air  and  moisture,  and  also  the  greater 
the  Iftegree  of  resistance  to  atmospheric  influences. 

Linseed  oil  in  drying  takes  something  from  the  air — viz.,  oxygen — and 
gives  off  something  to  the  air — viz.,  carbon-dioxide  and  water.  Mulder  de- 
scribs  the  process  beautifully  and  calls  it  "the  breathing  of  the  drying  oils." 
The  things  favorable  to  the  drying  of  oil  paints  are  light,  i)ure,  dry  air  and 
moderate  artificial  heat.  The  things  unfavorable  to  the  drying  of  all  paints 
are  a  humid  atmosj)here,  darkness,  noxious  gases  and  low  temperature.  The 
amount  of  time  which  should  be  allowed  to  elapj^e  between  coatings  of  any 
given  oil-paint  will  vary  so  much  with  the  location  of  the  structure,  the  kind 
and  condition  of  the  surface,  the  (piality  of  the  paint,  the  atmospheric  con- 
ditions when  the  painting  is  done,  and  for  the  first  few  days  after  it  is  done, 
that  it  is  obvious  no  set  period  of  tin1e  can  be  named.  However,  a  painter 
who  is  interested  in  his  work  can  always  determine  whether  one  coating 
is  fit  to  receive  another  by  noting  its  lustre,  the  time  when  the  ])aint  no  longer 
sticks  to  the  dry  skin  of  the  finger,  and  the  time  when  the  layer  .cannot  be 
moved  under  heavy  pressure.  lilistering,  cracking  and  peeling  of  paint  are 
often  due  to  the  fact  that  under-coats  were  too  elastic  when  they  were  painted 
over.  If  a  piece  of  work  be  painted  coat  upon  coat  of  oil  color  before  each  coat 
is-sufficiently  dry,  the  movement  and  shifting  of  the  under-coats  in  their  effort 
to  obtain  oxygen  for  their  ])roper  hardening  will  either  rupture — i.  e.,  crack 
— the  top  coats  or  lift  them  u])  in  the  form  of  blisters.  Pearce,  in  his  ex- 
cellent book  on  painting,  says  that  four  days  is  not  too  much  to  allow  for  the 
pro])er  .drying  of  oil  color  which  will  nominally  dry  in  twenty-four  hours. 
The  period  may  be  shortened  by  additional  driers  ;  but  a  good  rule  is  to  allow 
all  paint  t<^  stand  four  times  as  long  as  it  takes  to  arrive  at  superficial  dryness. 


C.  ly.  McCa//,  Architect 
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The    Architectural    League    of    America 

Announcement  of  a  Competition  for  a  Foreign  Traveling  Sckblarship. 

UPON  the  result  of  this  competition  will  be  awarded  a  Scholarship  in  Ar- 
chitecture, allowing  the  recipient  $1,200,  to  be  spent  in  foreign  travel 
under  conditions  outlined  below  :  ^__ 

A  competitor  must  be  under  the  age  of  35  years  at  the  date  given  for  the 
preliminary  competition. 

He  must  have  been  a  member  of  one  of  the  architectural  organizations 
constituting  The  Architectural  League  of  America  for  a  period  of  six  months 
prior  to  the  date  of  the  first  competition. 

He  must  not  be  in  the  active  practice  of  Architecture  either  alone  or  as  a 
member  of  a  firm  at  the  time  of  the  competition-.^ 

The  fact  that  a  member  has  once  been  a  practitioner,  but  has  since  relin- 
quished his  practice  will  not  debar  him  from  the  competition. 

PRELIMINARY  COMPETITION. 
February  25th,  9  A.  M.— 9  P.  M. 

The  officers  of  each  club  will  designate  a  place  in  their  city  where  this 
competition  will  be  held  and  will  also  appoint  a  jjiember  of  their  club  to  act 
as  an  officer  in  charge  of  the  competition. 

Competitors  will  report  at  the  designated  place  and  to  the  officer  in 
charge,  at  the  time  mentioned,  and  each  will  come  provided  with  materials 
and  instruments  necessary  to  prepare  sketches  of  a  problem  in  design  the 
subject  of  which  will  be  given  them  upon  their  arrival. 

No  competitor  will  be  allowed  to  leave  the  premises  during  the  twelve 
hours  given  for  the  completion  of  his  design  except  that  he  surrender  finally 
his  drawings  to  the  officer  in  charge. 

Each  competitor  will  on  or  before  the  expiration  of  the  twelve  hours  hand 
in  his  drawingvs,  signed  with  his  full  name,  address  and  name  of  club,  and  these 
will  be  forwarded  by  the  officer  in  charge  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Architectural 
League  of  America.  "        , 

A  competitor  must  also  keep  a  complete  set  of  tracings  of  his  design  for 
his  futtire  reference. 

Drawings  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Architectural  League 
of  America  on  or  before  April  24th,  IDOCJ. 

The  competitors  in  the  preliminary  competition  will  develope  the  design 
submitted  and  present  the  drawings  called  for  in  .the  ''Programme  of  the  Com- 
petition" given  them  at  the  time  of  the  preliminary  competition. 

These  drawings  will  be  signed  with  the  author's  full  name,  address  and 
name  of  Club  of  which  he  is  a-  member,  and  must  be  accompanied  by  a  sworn 
affidavit  that  they  are  the  unaided  work  of  his  own  hand. 

Each  competitor  will  present  with  his  final  drawings  an  essay  of  not  more 
than  2,500  words  in  which  he  will  state  what  he  considers  to  be  the  chief  func- 
tion of  such  a  scholarship  as  this  one.  What  advantage  he  expects  to  gain 
from  "it  in  case  he  should  win  it,  and  what,  if  any,  a^e  his  special  predilections 
toward  architecture.    This  essay  to  be  typewritten  on  manuscript  paper. 

The  drawings  submitted  in  this  competition  will  be  judged  by  three 
representative  architects  selected  from  diflferent  localities.  The  judges  will 
be  named  on  the  programme. 
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'  Tn  making-  out  the  itinerary  the  .committee  having  the  competition  in 
charge  will  endeavor  to  consider  the  personality  and  inclinations  of  the  winner 
in  as  large  a  degree  as  seems  to  them  reasonable  and  in  the  best  interest  of 

the  scholarship.  •  . 

In  the  programme  of  study  the  above  will  also  hold  true,  but  the  winner 
will  be  required  to  specially  observe  and  report,  as  directed,  on  some  subject 
which  will  be  designated  relating  to  the  improvement  of  cities. 

The  member  awarded  this  scholarship  must  avail  himself  of  its  advan- 
tages within  six  months  after  the  award  is  made,  and  will  be  required  to 
spend  not  less  than  one  year,  nor  more  than  fourteen  months  in  foreign  travel, 
according  to  the  route  laid  out  for  him. 

All  other  necessary  information  will  be  contained  in  the  "Programme  of 

the  Competition."  ,       t.      •  ,         xi    at 

-     ■    Further  details  are  given  in  the  following  letter  by  President   iN.   Max 

Dunning:  ,    ,       i  •         i       * 

"It  is  desired  to  call  your  attention  to  the  three  scholarships  above  men- 
tioned and  to  lay  particular  stress  at  this  time  upon  the  great  value  of  the  one 
scholarship  for 'regular  standing,  to  be  awarded  to  that  member  of  I  he 
Architectural  League  of  America  passing  the  highest  entrance  examinations 
•as  hereinafter  described. 

''It  should  be  made  the  duty  of  the  officers  of  each  of  the  clubs  constitut- 
ing The  League  to  impress  upon  the  younger  members  the  importance  of  this 
scholarship.  In  doing  so  it  would  be  well,  it  seems  to  me,  to  either  have  the 
matter  brought  up  and  commented  upon  at  one  of  your  meetings,  or  to  ad- 
vise your  members  of  the  opportunities  thus  offered,  setting  forth  in  your 
statement  the  splendid  advantages  that  this  scholarship  will  provide  for  ambi- 
tious young  men  desirous  of  securing  an  education  in  architecture. 

'Tn  presenting  this  matter  to  your  members,  the  fact  should  not  be  lost 
sight  of  that  an  opportunity  to  attend  Harvard  University  means  far  more 
than  the  mere  architectural  training  a  man  will  receive.  He  will  enjoy  an 
atmosphere  of  culture  and  will  have  opportunities  of  attending  lectures  on 
many  subjects  apart  from  these  included  in  the  curriculum  of  architecture. 
•  He  will  have  the  use  of  the  splendid  libraries  and  will  be  thrown  among 
those  influences  which  make  for  a  greater  culture  and  a  more  intelligent  ap- 
preciation of  the  relation  of  his  future  work  to  wider  interests. 

"The  regular  entrance  examinations,  upon  the  result  of  which  this 
scholarship  for  "Regular  Standing"  will  be  awarded,  will  take  place  in  June 
and  September  in  most  of  the  large  cities  of  the  United  States. 

"Anv  member  desiring  to  compete  for  this  scholarship  should  forward 
his  name,  as  a  League  Membet,  to  Professor  H.  Langford  Warren,  Depart- 
ment of  Architecture,  Harvard  University,  and  also  write  to  Mr.  James  Lee 
Love  Secretarv  of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  who 
will  forward  him  a  catalogue  and  all  necessary  information  pertaining  to  the 
requirements  for  admission  and  examination. 

"You  will  realize  the  importance  of  placing  this  information  before  your 
members  immediately,  in  order  to  secure  the  best  results,  as  a  good  many  of 
the  yowng  men  who  would  be  anxious  to  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity 
will  require  some  preparation  before  they  will  be  ready  to  take  the  entrance 
examinations  in  June  or  September. 

"A  young  man  winning  this  scholarship  for  regular  standing  may,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Architectural  Department  of  Harvard  University,  at  the  end 
of  his  first  year,  be  awarded  one  of  the  Special  Scholarships  which  would  give 
him  free  tuition  during  the  second  year.  At  that  time  he  will  be  competent 
to  enter  any  of  the  numerous  regular  scholarships  provided  by  Harvard 
University. 
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New  Art   in  Decorative   Work 

* 

By  C.  WALTER  TOZER 

THE  general  prosperous  condition  of  the  people  in  general  throughout  the 
whole  country  is  leading  them  to  devote  their  attention  and  money  to  the 
subject  of  interior  decoration.  The  demand  for  the  better  grade  of  goods 
is  greater  than  ever  before,  and  this  encouragement  has  compelled  the  manu- 
facturers of  Mecorati\;e  g(X)ds  to  put  forlh  every  ert'(jrt  to  produce  the  best. 
To-day  sees  some  wonderfully  beautiful  paper-hangings  and  wall-coverings 
being  placed  on  the  market.  The  past  few  years  have  brought  some  radical 
changes  in  the  decoration  of  homes. 

A  generation  ago  a  highly  colored  and  richly  patterned  wall  paper  was 
considered  all  sufficivnt,  and  the  harmony  and  fitness  of  color  and  design  were 
often  of  secondary  consideration.  * 

Then  came  the  "tinting  and  painting"  i)eriod,  where  the  exasperating  red 
hall  and  green  dining  room,  oc  else  the  green  hall  and  red  dining  room,  were 
found  in  every  instance.  If  the  walls  were  not  tinted  then  the  plain  ingrain 
papers  were  used  instead.  In  either  case  there  was  little  or  no  opportunity 
for  originality  and  variety. 

Our  desire  for  individuality  has  been  recognized  and  is  being  carefully 
fostered. 

The  trend  at  the  present  time  is  away  from  the  brilliant  colors  to  the 
soft,  rich  tones ;  away  from  the  set  geometrical  figures  to  those  with  beautiful 
flowing  lines;  away  from  the  hard  outlines  to  those  softened  by  the  use  of 
two  or  more  tones  of  the  same  color,  and  above  all,  from  the  small,  hard  and 
fixed  repeat  to  one  made  as  imperceptible  as  possible  by  manv  devices. 
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The  methods  at  our  command  are  now  varied  for  making  our  p^ioms  pe- 
cuHar  to  ourselves.  We  have  the  opportunity  of  dividing  up  our  v^'alls  in  dif- 
ferent ways ;  the  wainscot,  the  side-wall  and  the  frieze ;  or  we  have  the  lower 
two-thirds  divided  by  a  plate-rail  from  the  upper  third,  or  the  lower  third 
cut  off  by  the  chair  rail  from  the  upper  two-thirds.  The  wainscot  also  ofteri 
divides  it  in  halves.  Another  arrangement  very  popular  is  the  panel  decora- 
tion This  effect  is  produced  in  a  great  many  harmonious  combinations,  and 
w  can  combine  them  to  suit  ourselves  and  our  rooms,  having  no  fear  that 
our  neighbors,  confronted  with  different  conditions,  will  happen  to  strike  the 

same  combination.  ^        ,  •    i     .       .         <u  *    •4-u 

There  are  many  interesting  designs  for  the  two-thirds  treatment,  either 
in  art  nouveau  trees  or  vines,  the  long  lines  forming  panels,  their  blossoms  and 
foliage  a  crown  frieze,  or  naturally  growing  flowers,  their  blossoms  forming 
a  crown  for  a  wall  of  leaves.  There  is  one  of  these  efTects  with  the  poppy  as 
the  motif  Long  stems,  covered  with  the  natural  leaf  growth,  running  up  four 
or  five  feet  above  a  wainscot.  The  large,  bold  poppy  blossoms  forming  a 
•crown  frieze,  and  back  and  above  these  a  faint  suggestion  of  landscape  and 

skv  • 

'  '  Quite  different  from  these  ultra-naturalistic  papers  and  much  pleasanter 

to  live  with  for  more  than  a  brief  interval  of  time,  are  the  conventionalized 
papers  those  embodving  the  theory  that  plant  forms  in  their  natural  state  are 
not  adapted  to  the  oVnamentation  of  flat  surfaces ;  that  the  colors  must  all  be 
laid  on  in  flat  tones,  without  the  slightest  effort  at  relief.     Different  rooms 

naturally  recpiire  designs  based  upon  dit- 
ferent  princi])les.  Conventionalized  draw- 
ings are  best  suited  to  libraries,  dining 
rooms  and  halls.  They  come  in  either 
two  or  three  tones  of  the  same  color  or 
in  two  or  three  different  tones  of  two  or 
possibly  three  contrasting  colors.  The 
two-toned  papers  are  desirable  anywhere 
and  in  any  proportion  ;  a  whole  wall,  a  half 

or  a  third. 

Where  the  colors,  however,  are  con- 
trasting an  entire  wall  is  very  often  too 
much.  In  which  case  they  should  be  con- 
fined to  an  upper  third  or  frieze  treat- 
ment. In  all  cases  the  use  of  a  design 
based  upon  a  very  large  motif  must  be 
conditional  upon  the  size  of  the  room. 

The  subject  of  friezes  has  becoiHier  a 
very  fascinating  one.     There  are  now  so 
many    beautiful    friezes    upon    the    mar- 
ket.    The    landscape    frieze,    with    trees 
sharply   outlined    against    the    sky;    then 
the    soft   toned    landscapes    and   marines, 
and   not   the   least    the    many    charming 
nursery    friezes.     One    of    the    beautiful 
landscape      friezes      is      ^The      Survey." 
It    represents    a    bit    of    English    scenery 
with    tall,  slim  ostrich  trees  in   the   fore- 
ground.    The    whole    of    the    picture    is 
sharply   defined    with    the    predominating 
tones    in    olive    green.      A    group   of   the 
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trees  run  about  every  four  feet  with  low  shrubbery  at  their  bases.  These  are 
suggested  by  broad  washes  of  dull  olive.  The  trunks  of  the  trees  are  also 
washed  in  the  same  shade  of  olive.  The  foliage  at  the  tops  are  washed  in  burnt 
orange  blended  from  the  olive.  There  are  glimpses  of  hills  and  close-cropped 
shrubbery  in  the  background,  in  tones  of  olive,  nile  and  burnt  orange  fading 
away  into  tones  of  gray-purple.  The  sky  is  beautifully  clouded  in  wash  blends 
of  pale  purplish  orange  and  cream.  This  frieze  could  be  used  to  admirable 
advantage  in  any  large  reception  hall,  dining-room  or  living-room,  where  the 
color  scheme  was  carried  out  in  the  same  tones,  or  even  in  a  large  bedroom 
where  the  ceiling  was  very  high  and  the  wall  space  broad. 

Another  very  effective  frieze  is  a  marine  view  called  the  "Ebb  Tide."  In 
the  luminous  tones  of  sea  and  sky  and  the  wavering  reflections  pf  the  boats 
lying  at  anchor,  the  water  color  effect  is  very  natural,  as  there  is  ample  op- 
portunity for  broad  masses  washed  in  light  transparent  tones.  It  is  a  very 
restful  and  simi:)le  design — only  a  few  fishing  boats  in  the  foreground,  some  ab; 
anchor  and  others  with  sails  set,  departing  on -their  missions.  This  frieze 
comes  in  several  colorings,  three  of  which  represent  sunrise,  noon  and  sunset. 
The  most  effective,  however,  for  general  use  is  the  coloring  in  soft  yellowish 
.gfeen.  Here  the  separation  of  the  water  and  sky  lines  is  hardly  perceptible. 
In  this  particular  coloring  the  frieze  isappropriate  for  reception  halls,  dining- 
rooms  and  libraries,  or  even  bed  rooms  of  good^Hmensions.  In  the  other 
colorings,  however,  its  use  should  be  confined  to  rooms  that  are  not  lived  in 
constantly,  such  as  halls  or  dining-rooms. 

♦     ♦     ♦ 

A  man  who  is  a  friend  only  to  himself  has  but  few  friends. 

4»    ^    4» 

An  undertaker  never  complains  that  he  is  worked  to  death. 
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Architects 


Information  contained  in  this  publication  is  gathered  from  the  most  reliable 
sources  accessible,  but  to  make  it  absolutely  accurate  the  publishers  urge 
the  co-operation   of  the   members   of  the  profession  ::  ".:  :: 


Architect  Henry  A.  Schulze  has  been  in 
the  East  getting  ideas  for  the  proposed 
enlargement  of  the  Olympic  Club's  build- 
ing. The  structure  is  to  be  raised  several 
stories. 

Architect    A.    Dodge    Coplin, .  formerly    of. 
Oakland   and   later   opened   an   office   in  thd 
James    Flood    building,    San    Francisco,   has 
removed  to  New^  York  City. 

Architect  A.  F.  Rosenbaum  "of  Los  An- 
geles has  been  Fast  on  an  important  busi- 
ness trip. 

Arthur  Brown,  Jr.,  and  Henry  A.  Schulze 
have  dissolved  partnership,  and  Mr.  Brown 
has  formed  a  partnership  with  John  Bake- 
well   with   offices  at   T.\\    Sutter   street. 

Architect  William  Curlett  has  moved  his 
offices  further  west  in  the  Phelan  build- 
ing where  there  is  more  available  room. 
The  offices  of  the  State  Board  and  San 
Francisco  Chapter,  A.  I.  of  A.,  have  not 
been   changed. 

The  plans  of  C.  W.  Dickey  of  Oakland 
for  a  $2r)(),00()  family  hotel  to  be  built  at 
Claremont  h^vve  been  approved.  The  hotel 
is  to  be  four  stories  high  and  will  contain 
200  rooms.  Old  English  will  be  the  type 
of  architecture. 

It  is  likely  that  the  new  Scottish  Rite 
Temple  to  be  built  iu  Oakland  from  plans 
drawn  by  Architect  C.  W.  Dickey  will  be 
of  reinforced  concrete.  This  will  be  the 
first  building  of  any  pretentions  to  be  built 
of  reinforced  concrete  in  Northern  Cali- 
fornia. 

A  commission  has  been  appointed  to  re- 
vise the  city  ordinances  in  Los  Angeles 
affecting  reinforced  concrete  construction. 
..The  commission  is  composed  of  Charles  F. 
Whittlesey,  chairman;  W.  S.  Osborne, 
Joseph  Simons  and  C.  J.  Kubach. 

The  Southern  California  Chapter  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects  held  its 
regular  monthly  meeting  January  9th  in 
the  Cafe  Bristol.  Besides  the  regular  busi- 
ness, the  following  were  elected  to  member- 
ship:   Thornton   Fitzhugh   and   N.   St.   Clair 


to  be  regular  members,  and  P.  A.  Eisen  a 
junior  member.  A  committee  consisting 
of  John  P.  Krempel,  Octavius  Morgan  and 
John  Parkinson  was  appointed  to  consider 
the  feasibility  of  acquiring  property  to 
build  a  home  for  the  Chapter. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  classes  being 
conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  San 
Francisco  Architectural  Club.  There  are 
three  classes  as  follows:  Pen  and  Ink  Ren- 
dering. Beaux  Arts  and  Structural  Steel,  in- 
structed respectively  by  Mr.  A.  O.  Johnson, 
Mr.  Charles  Peter  Weeks  and  Mr.  Charles 
F.  Archer.  Each  course  is  so  arranged  that 
new  students  may  join  at  any  time.  The 
S.  F.  A.  C.  have  not  spared  expense  or 
trouble  in  order  to  make  these  classes  a 
success  and  of  benefit  to  the  profession. 
Every  draughtsman  will  find  some  benefit 
resulting  from  his  attendance.  The  in- 
structors are  practical  men  and  are  teaching 
these  classes  the  things  they  encounter  in 
the  course  of  each  day's  work. 

Certificates  were  issued  at  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  State  Board  of  Architecture 
to  A.  C.  Smith,  :U)7  S.  Broadway,  Los  An- 
geles, and  11.  Alban  Reeves.  Chamber  of 
Commerce  building,  Los  Angeles,  they  hav- 
ing qualified  to  practice  architecture  in  the 
State  by  taking  the  examinations. 

Stone  &  Smith,  architects,  in  the  new 
James  Flood  building,  have  outgrown  their 
(laurters  and  on  the-  1st  of  March  will 
move  to  suite  59  at^'809  Market  street. 


Building    Reports 


High  school,  Bakersfield,  Cal.  Architects, 
Stone  &  Smith.  Jas.  Flood  building.  San 
Francisco.  Cost,  $50,000.  Owner,  City  of 
Bakersfield.     Plans  of  Stone   &  Smith. 

Sealed  bids  will  be  received  by  the  board 
of  supervisors  of  Los  Angeles  county  until 
2  p.  m.,  February  20th.  -for  the  complete 
construction  of  jail  in  Newhall,  to  be  built 
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in  accordance  with  plans  and  specifications 
on  lile  in  office  (^f  supervisors,  l.os  Angeles, 
and    open    to   inspection   to   bidders. 

Residence,  W.-4rKis  Robles  avenue,  Pasa- 
dena. Archifect^.C.  W.  Buchanan,  99  E. 
Colorado  street,  Pasadena.  Owner,  John 
Jlaynes.  l^uilding  will  be  two-story,  ten 
rooms.  Frame  andJcobble  stone.  Balconies 
ill  front  and  rear.  Will  be  finished  first- 
class  throughout.  l^^xtra  line  plumbing*?" 
Heated  with  hot  air  furnace. 

Flour  inill.  Architect,  C.  W.  Buchanan, 
99  1^.  Colorado  street,  Pasadena,  Cal. 
Owner,  J.  B.  Cole.  Building  will  be  of 
brick,  00x100  feet,  three  stories  and  base- 
ment under  GO  feet.  Will  be  fitted  wnth 
modern  llouring  machinery.  Power  not 
definitely  decided;  will  be  either  steam  or 
electricity. 

Residence,  S.  Pasadena  avenue,  adjoining 
the  residence  of  ex-Gov.  K.  Markham.  Ar- 
chitect, C.  F.  Driscoll,  26  E.  Colorado  street, 
Pasadena."  Owiiers,  Mrs.  M.  V.  Thayer, 
Madison  avenue,  Pasadena.  The  building 
will  be  frame,  two  stories,  twelve  rooms, 
finished  first  class.  Hot  air  furnace.  Con- 
tracts  are   now  being  figured. 

Addition,  Columbia  building,  Los  Ange- 
les. The  lot  is  G2^  feet  front  by  155  feet 
deep,  with  a  two-story  brick  business  build- 
ing at  612-G18  S.  Broadway.  The  walls  are 
of  suftl<5ient  strength  to  sustain  the  weight 
of  three  additional  stories  w'hich  will  soon 
be  added  to  the  building. 

Residence,  1006  Alvarado  street,  Los  An- 
geles. Designer,  Miss  Lillian  Tate,  414  O. 
T.  Johnson  building,  Los  Angeles.  Owner, 
Mrs.  Harris.  The  building  is  to  be  erected 
by  Abner  L.  Ross  and  will  be  Mission  in 
style,  containing  ten  rooms;  modern  equip- 
ment throughout. 

Cottages,  Walton,  Cal.  Designer,  Miss 
Lillian  Tate,  414  O.  T.  Johnson  building, 
Los  Angeles.  Owner,  A.  F.  Johns.  Miss 
Tate  is  preparing  designs  for  six  frame  cot- 
tages, one  of  which  will  be  used  by  Mrs. 
Johns  for  residence  and  will  have  hot  air 
furnace. 

Residence,    Los    Angeles.      Architect,    H. 
M.    Patterson,   327   O.   T.   Johnson  building,'V 
Los   Angeles.     Owner,    Eugene   NefT.     The 
residence  will   be  a  one  and  one-half  story 
frame   building. 

Office  building,  :i43  W.  Third  street,  Los 
Angeles.  Architects,  Dennis  &  Farwell,  .301 
Currier  building,  Los  Angeles.  Owner  W. 
S.  Collins,  701  O.  T.  Johnson  building.  A 
five-story  office  building  will  be  erected  on 
Third  street,  the  material  to  be  used  for  the 
building  not  yet  definitely  decided.  It  will 
be  reinforced  concrete  or  steel  and  brick. 

School  building,  Berkeley.  The  plans  for 
a  new  $50,000  school  building  at  Berkeley, 
prepared  by  W.  H.  WharfT,  have  been  re- 
jected by  the  trustees  and  new  plans  will  be 


called  for.  The  bids  exceeded  the  amount 
authorized  by  the  trustees  by  several  thou- 
sand  dollars. 

Three-story  business  block,  Berkeley. 
Architect,  A.  H.  Broad-,  Berkeley.  Owner, 
J.  W.  Haven.  Cost,  $25,000.  This  building 
is  to  replace  the  one  burned  on  Shattuck 
avenue  two  months  ago.  No  contracts  have 
been  let  yet.  All  the  debris  has  been  cleaned 
from  the  site  and  -the  excavating  is  under 
way. 

Ten-story  office  building.  Market  street, 
San  Francisco.  Architect,  William  Helbing, 
Parrott  building,  San  Fraiw:isco.  Owner, 
William  Helbing.  Cost,  $400,000.  This 
building  is  to  be  class  "A,"  fireproof,  steel 
and  brick,  for  stores  and  offices. 

County  and  City  Hospital,  San  Francisco. 
The  board  of  supervisors  of, San  Francisco 
have  voted  to  build  a  new  city  and  county 
hospital,  and  plans  for  the  same  will  be  pre- 
pared immediately  by  the  city  architects. 
Shea   &   Shea. 

l'>ench  fiats,  Burlingame.  Architects, 
Wright  &  Polk,  Sail  Francisco.  Owner's 
name  withheld  for  present.  Plans  for  a 
number  of  beautiful  French  and  Italian  flats 
to  be  built  in  Burlingame  are  being  made 
in  the  oftice  of  Wright  &  JPolk.  They  are 
to  cost  from  $5,000  to  $10,000. 

Apartments,  Fifteenth  and  Magnolia 
streets,  Los  Angeles.  Architect,  S.  Tilden 
Norton,  L(>s  Angeles.  Cost,  $6,500.  Owner, 
J.  Korn.  Contract  just  let  for  two  frame 
apartment  buildings,  six  and  seven  rooms. 

Apartments,  10th  and  Valencia  streets, 
Los  Angeles.  Architect,  S.  Tilden  Norton, 
Los  Angeles.  Cost,  $5,000.  Owner,  H.  Q. 
Klein.  Plans  call  for  two  six-room  frame 
apartment  buildings.  The  contracts  are 
just  let. 

Depot,  Los  Angeles.  Cost,  $500,000.  The 
.\rcade  depot  of  Los  Angeles  will  be  re- 
placed by  a  Mission  style  structure  for  the 
use  of  both  the  Salt  Lake  and  Southern  Pa- 
cific railroads.  Work  is  to  be  begun  within 
the  next  thirty  days. 

Oftice  building,  Broadway;  between  Sev- 
enth and  I^ighth  streets,  Los  Angeles.  Ar- 
chitects, Morgan  &  Walls,  234  N.  Main 
street.  Lbs  Angeles.  Bids  are  now  being 
figured  and  general  contract  will  soon  be 
let  for  the  New  Mark  building,  a  brick  and 
steel  ofBce  buildingl 

Morgan  &  Walls  are  also  receiving  bids 
for  the  elevators,  marble  and  general  inside 
work  for  the  building  for  I.  W.  Hellman, 
corner  of  Fourth  and  Main  streets.  C. 
Leonardt  is  the  general  contractor. 

Stone  business  block.  Mountain  View, 
-Architects,  Wolf  &  McKenzie,  San  Jose. 
Owner,  George  Swall,  Mountain  View. 
Cost,  $7,000.  Building  will  be  two  stories, 
sandstone  front,  thr^e  stores  and  offices; 
galvanized  iron  cornice;  iron  frame.  Plans 
and   specifications   ready. 


Alterations  and  addition  to  State  Capi- 
tol, Sacramento.  Architects,  Sutton  & 
Weeks,  San  Francisco.  Engineers,  Breite 
&  Archer.  Bids  for  the  erection  of  the 
building  are  being  received.  The  contracts 
are  to  be  let  in  seven  sections.  The  total 
cost  of  the  improvements  is  estimated  at 
$350,000.  About  300  tons  of  iron  and  steel 
are  to  be  used. 

Remodeling  Hughes  Hotel,  Fresno,  Cal. 
Architects,  McDougall  Bros.  Cost,  $20,000. 
Work  to  consist  of  new  dining  rooms,  oftice, 
palm  court,  grill,  and  remodeling  entire  sec- 
ond floor. 

Residence,  Fresno,  Cal.  Architect,  E. 
Matheson.  Cost,  about  $10,000.  Plans  are 
being  made  for  a  two-story,  ten-room, 
classic  style  residence,  to'  be  built  of  con- 
crete   blocks.      ^Ir.    F.    Osborn,    owner. 

School  house,  Red  BlufY.  Architects, 
Stone  &  Smith,  Jas.  Flood  building,  San 
Francisco.  Cost,  $27,000.  Bids  are  now 
being  taken  for  two-story  and  basement 
brick  and  stone  building  to  contain  ten 
rooms. 

Bank  building,  Haywards.  Architect,  D. 
Franklin  Oliver,  909  Jas.  Flood  building, 
San  Francisco.  Plans  are  being  prepared  in 
Mr.  Oliver's  oftice  for  a  substantial  three-story 
bank  building  to  be  erected  by  the  bank  at 
Haywards. 

Postoffice  building.  Mountain  View.  Ar- 
chitects, Wolf  &  McKenzie,  San  Jose.  Cost, 
$9,000.  Owners,  Rogers  &  Rogers,  of 
Mountain  View.  Building  is  to  be  of  brick 
with  plaster.  Mission  style,  two  stories,  one 
store  and  postoffice;  offices  on  second  floor. 
No  contracts  let  yet. 

Business  building  Grant  avenue  and  Post 
street,  San  Francisco.  Architect,  Hern^an 
Barth,  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco. 
Owner,  I.  Magnin  &  Co.  Cost,  $100,000. 
This  building  will  be  of  sandstone  and  will 
be  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  owner.  It 
will  be  six  stories  high.  The  size  of  the 
lot   is  60x102  feet. 

Freight  sheds,  San  Francisco.  Owner, 
Santa  Fe  railroad.     Orders  have  been  given 


brick   building.      Date    of   opening*  bids    not 
known. 

Residence,  Fresno,  Cal.,  corner  of  F  and 
Amador  streets.  Architect,  E.  Matheson. 
Cost,   $6,500.      Owner,    Dr.    Davidson. 

Bank,    Lindsey,   Tulare    Co.,    Cal.     Archi- 
tects, McDougal   Bros.,  Fresno,   Cal.     Cost, 
$15,000.      Contractor,    C.   J.    Lindgren.      No-' 
tice  of  building  withheld  till  let.     Plans  call 
for   a    two-story   brick   building   with    base- 
ment.    Second  story  to  be  used  for  offices. 
''  Building   to    have   latest   improved   fixtures. 
Residence,  Visalia.     Architect,   E.   Mathe- 
*son.      Owner,    L.    Lawrence.      Cost,    $4,000. 
The  plans  call  for  a  two-&tory  frame  build- 
ing. 

Bank  building,  Sunnyvale.  Architects, 
Wolf  &  McKenzie,  San  Jose.  Cost,  $6,000. 
Owners,  Bank  of  Sunnyvale,  W.  E.  Cross- 
man,  president.  Plans  have  been  finished 
and  estimates  are  being  taken  on  a  two- 
story  building  to  be  either  of  cement  blocks, 
brick  or  Mission  style. 

Residences,  Bowdish  and  Haste  streets. 
Herkelev.  Architect,  C  W.  Cook,  Oakland. 
Cost,  $4,500  each.  Owner,  J.  A.  Marshall, 
Berkeley.  Plans  are  being  made  for  six 
modern  houses  of  ten  rooms  each;  three 
will  be  Mission  style,  plastered  exterior  and 
tile  roofs.  Mission  oak  furniture;  others  will 
be  English  half  timber,  oak  beam  finish  in- 
terior. 

Theater,  Ellis  street,  San  Francisco.  Ar- 
chitects, O'Brien  &  Werner.  Cost,  $75,000. 
Owner,  Marion  Leventritt,  San  Francisco. 
Reference  to  this  building  was  made  in 
these  reports  several  weeks  ago.  A  number 
of  architects  presented  plans,  and  those  of 
O'Brien  &  Werner  have  just  been  accepted 
and  bids  will  be  taken  at  once.  The  front 
will  be  of  sandstone  and  granite,  the  balance 
of  steel  and  brick  and  absolutely  fireproof. 
The  building  will  cover  a  lot  72x1371/^  feet. 
High  school,  Willets,  Cal.  Architects, 
Stone  &  Smith,  Jas.  Flood  Building,  San 
Francisco.  Cost,  $30,000.  Bids  are  now  be- 
ing taken  for  this   building. 

The   Architects'   Directory   and   Specifica- 
tion   Index   for   1905-1906   is   at   hand.      The 


to    begin    at    once    the    erection    of    wharfs^    t)ook  contains  a  complete  list  of  the  archi 
freight  sheds  and  tracks  on  Kentucky  street.  ''      -^•.-  ^  ^ 

There  will  be  two  immense  freight  sheds, 
each  1,200  feet  long.  Kentucky  street  will 
also  be  paved  by  the  railroad  company. 

School.  Piedmont  avenue,  Berkeley.  Ar- 
chitect, F.  D.  Voorhees,  1111  James  Flood 
building,  San  Francisco.  Cost,  $3,500.  The 
building  will  be  of  brick  and  two  stories, 
six  rooms. 

Grammar  school,  Selnia,  Cal.  Architects, 
McDougall  Bros.,  Fresno,  Cal.  Cost,  $20.- 
000.  The  plans  now  being  completed  call 
for  two-story  brick  building  containing  six 
rooms   and  an  assembly  hall. 

Business  block,  Kingsbury,  Cal.  Archi- 
tect, E.  Matheson.  Owner.  J.  W.  Curie. 
Cost,  $4,000.      Plans  will   call  for  two-story 


tects  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  clas- 
sified by  states  and  towns,  indicating  those 
who  are  members  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Architects;  also  the  names  of  the 
officers  and  locations  of  the  different  archi- 
tectural a.ssociations  in  the  United  States. 
The  book  has  been  prepared  with  the 
greatest  care  to  secure  accuracy  both  in 
names  and  locations.  It  also  contains  a 
complete  list  of  the  landscape  and  naval 
architects  of  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
indicating  who  are  members  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Landscape  Ar-chitect§;  also, 
the  Society  of  Naval  Architects  and  Engi- 
neers. Published  annually.  Seventh  edi- 
tion. New  York:  William  T.  Comstock. 
One  8vo.  vol.;  red  cloth,  stamped  in  white. 
Price.  $2  net. 
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EDITORIAL 

'J1ic  local  increasing  demands  of  the 
business  world  for  reinforced  concrete 

struct  ures  be- 
REINFORCED  CONCRETE  speaks  a  health- 
ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST,     ful     condition     of 

this  material  in 
the  West.  'Jlie  Pacific  Coast  during 
the  past  season  has  seen  commenced, 
and  in  some  cases  carried  to  comple- 
tion, some  of  the  larj^est  concrete 
structures  in  existence  in  the  United 
States. 

The  facility  of  reinforced  concrete 
for  su])i)lying  immediate  demands,  cou- 
pled with  the  economy  nearly  always 
obtained,  commends  its  merits  to  the 
careful  consideration  of  architects  and 
engineers.  To  the  investor  one  of  its 
attractive  features  is  the  abilitv  to 
place  a  structure  in  an  earning  condi- 
tion on  this  Coast  in  much  less  time 
than  can  be  done  with  other  materials 
heretofore  used. 

Architects  and  engineers  are  rapidlv 
becoming  aware  that  there  is  a  strong 
public  feeling  tending  to\vard  the 
building  of  i)ermanent  structures. 
They  are  learning  that  the  professional 
man  who  can  convince  his  clients  he 
is  able  to  give  them  such  a  structure 
usually  finds  little  or  no  trouble  in  se- 
curing the  required  amount  for  the 
small  additional  first  cost  that  may  ex- 
ist between  it  and  the  more  perishable 
tyi)es.  A  proper  presentation  to  the 
owner  of  actual  costs,  together  with 
maintenance  expenses  that  must  accrue 
on  less  durable  materials  usually  show 
the  reinforced  concrete  to  possess  the 
greater  economy. 

The  universal  public  expressions  of 
confidence  in  the  durability  and 
strength  of  a  completed  concrete  struc- 
ture that  always  occur  are  most  grati- 
fying to  the  designer  and  tend  to  con- 
vince him  that  it  is  soon  to  become  an 
inevitable  po])ular  demand. 

The  many  smaller  public  demands 
that  can  be  supplied  in  concrete  will 
enable  its  merits  to  become  so  thor- 
oughly understood  that  it  will  receiv^e 
hearty  support  in  quarters  that  have 
hitherto  had  but  a  meager  knowledge 
of  construction  in  other  materials. 
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The   attempt  to   improve  the  condi- 
tions of  the  working  classes  in  many  of 

the  larger;  cities  of 
HOUSES  FOR  THE  the  country  is  strik- 
WORKINQ  CLASSES,   ingly      illustrated     m 

the  model  homes 
which  are  being  erected  in  New  York 
City  through  the  munificence  of  Henry 
Phipps,  who  recently  donated  a  million 
dollars  for  the  purpose. 

The  plans  for  the  first  of  the  series 
•of  model  tenements,  which  are  consid- 
ered far  ahead  of  any  previously  con- 
structed, have  been  prepared  ]^y  Gros- 
venor  Atterbury,  an  architect  6f  some 
distinction,  and  call  for  three  units,  all 
being  identical  in  style  and  architect- 
ure. The  buildings  will  have  a  com- 
bined frontage  of  180  feet  and  a  depth 
•of  98  feet  9  inches,  while  the  height 
will  be  six  stories  and  basen>ent.  * 

The   total   cost  of  the   three  houses 
which   are   first   to  be   erected  will   be 
$225,000,    and    it    is    intended    to    have 
them    completed    and    ready    for   occu- 
pancy as  early  in  the  present  year  as 
possible.     The  design   embodies  many 
novel  innovations  from  an  intellectual 
as  well  as  a  sociological  standpoint.    In 
connection  with  the  former  it  may  be 
stated    that    none    of    the     apartments 
will  open  directly  on  the  street,  but  the 
*    entrances    to    the    tenements    will    be 
through   two   large  archways,  each   of 
which   will  measure  32   feet  in  length, 
these  leading  into  two   interior  court- 
yards arranged   with  plants  and  play- 
ing fountains. 

The  construction  of  the  buildmgs  is 
to  be  fireproof  throughout,  the  materi- 
als    comprising     concrete,     brick     and 
steel.    The  apartments  will  be  supi)lied 
with   steam   heat,  hot  and  cold  water, 
a  gas  range,  washtub,  sink  and   toilet 
or  a  shower  or  tub  bath.     In  the  base- 
ment of  "each  of  the  buildings  will  be 
the    lx)ilers    and    heating    appliances, 
hygienic    laundry    and    drying    rooms, 
storage  rooms,  children's  playrooms,'  a 
kindergarten  and  a  garbage  incinerat- 
ing plant,  the  purpose  of  the  latter  be- 
ing to  consume  all  the  refuse  fromjhe 
different   apartments   as   quickly   as   it 
can  be  carried  to  the  furnace  below. 

The  front  portion  of  the  roof  will  be 
equipped  as  a  roof  garden,  where  two 


permanent  pavilions  for  shade  an^l  pro- 
tection will  be  erected,  while  the  rear 
portion  of  the  roof  will  be  devoted  to 
the    drying    yards.      The    number    of 
rooms  alloted  to  each-^family  will  run 
from  two   and  three   to   four   and   five 
apiece.     Perhaps  the  most  striking  in- 
novation in  connection  with  these  new 
model  tenements  will  be  the  conspicu- 
ous absence  of  the  janitor,  who  will  be 
superseded  by  an  intelligent  and  sym- 
pathetic  matron   selected  by  the  trus- 
tees, and   while  practically   taking  the 
place  of  a  janitor  her  duties  will  differ 
materially   in    that   she    will   attend   to 
all  the  affairs  that  may  be  called  to  her 
attention,  as  well  as  look  after  the  san- 
itary condition  of  the  buildings.     The 
number  of   rentable   rooms  in   the   en- 
tire structure  will  be  20T,  arranged  in 
70   apartments,  of   which    25   are   two- 
room   suites,  with    toilet    and    shower 
bath;   27    are   three-room   suites,   simi- 
larly eciuipped ;  14  are  four-room  suites, 
with  bathrooms  containing  toilets  and 
tubs,  and  4  are  five-room  suites,  with 
bathrooms. 

The     San     Francisco    Architectural 
Club  is  the  latest  offspring  of  that  na- 
tional family  of  ar- 
THE    ARCHITECTURAL     chitectural    c  1  u  b  s 
LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA,     known    as    the    Ar- 
chitectural    League 
of  America.  This  is  the  kind  of  news 
we   are   always   glad  to   record,   for  it 
means  that  our  local  draughtsmen  are 
making  a  strenuous  effort  toward  im- 
l)rovement.      It    is    to    be    hoped    that 
Eastern   ways  and   methods   will   soon 
invade     our     architects'      workrooms. 
They  seem  to  have  a  knack  back  there 
for  turning  out  neat,  accurate  and  com- 
plete  working  drawings. 

llie  local  club  would  ai)pear  to  be 
on  the  right  track.  What  they  need 
now  is  encouragement,  and  it  is  up  to 
the  architects  of  San  Francisco  to  fur- 
nish this  to  them. 

On  another  page  w^ill  be  found  two 
letters  from  the  president  of  the  Archi- 
tectural League  describing  the  scholar- 
ships in  Harvard  College  and  a  travel- 
ing scholarship  in  Europe  that  the 
San  Francisco  Club  members  intend 
to  compete  for  this  year. 
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The  Publisher's  Corner 


Residencr  of  Mi .  Hnny  Getvais 


Designed  aud  Built  by  the  Owner    C-.'?4r) 


Vacuum     Sweeping     Plants       for     Private 

Residences. 

Heretofore,  in>cr?^kj>f6~\horoiighly  dean 
carpets  it  was 'necessary  either  to  have  them 
taken  up  and  sent  to  the  beaters  to  have 
them  beaten  by  hand,  or  to  call  in  the  ser- 
vices of  the  compressed  air  and  vacuum 
cleaning  wagons,  which  are  now  working 
throughout  the  United  States. 


The  latter  method  is  very  satisfactory. 

The  Sanitary  Devices  Manufacturing 
Company  of  San  Francisco,  who  manufac- 
ture these  carpet-cleaning  wagons,  have 
now  perfected  and  put  on  the  market  a 
vacuum   Sweeping  plant   for  residences. 

This  plant  has  been  specially  designed 
for  economy  in  space  and  cheapness  of  op- 
eration. 


^ 
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By  referring  .to  the  cut  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  motor,  pump  and  dust  tanks  arc 
self-contained  on  one  base. 

The  cost  of  operation  is  about  eight  cents   ^ 
per  hour,  and  in  one  hour's  time  200  yards 
of   carpet   can   be   thoroughly   cleaned. 

Any  person  can  operate  this  plant.  AH 
that  is  necessary  is  to  turn  on  the  electric 
current  to  start  the  motor.     - 

An  especially  designed  oiljng  system 
keeps  the  entire  plant  thoroughly  lubricated 
for  at  least  six  (6)  months  without  atten- 
tion. . 

The  wet  and  dry  dust  separating  tanks 
thoroughly  cleanse  the  air.  The  dry  tank, 
by  means  of  centrifugal  motion  and  gravity, 
separates  the  heavier  particles  of  dust, 
while  the  wet  tank  completes  the  process 
by  passing  the  air  current  through  the  ato- 
mizer and  a  column  of  water,  leaving  the 
remaining  matter  in  liquid  suspension.  The 
final  removal  of  the  dust  is  simple  and  sani- 
tary—from the  dry  tank  by  a  dumping  trap- 
valve,  and  from  the  wet  tank  by  drainage 
direct  to  the  sewer. 

The  dimensions  of  this  plant  are:  Length, 
.5  feet  2  inches;  width,  3  feet  4  inches,  and 
height,  ()  feet  2  inches,  so  .that  there  are  i^'w 
basements  that  have  not  space  for  this  ma- 
chinery. 

All  physicians  now  agree  that  most  dis- 
eases are  caused  by  germs.  People  should 
then  realize  how  important  it  is  to  dispose 
of  the  dust  that  enters  their  homes  and  set- 
tles  in   their   carpets   and   draperies. 


Besides  being  sanitary,  cleaning  by  va- 
cuum process  saves  carpets  from  wear.  It 
is  not  the  travel  on  a  carpet  that  causes  It 
to  wear  out,  but  the  grinding  of  sand  and 
particles  of  dust  into  the  fabric  which  act 
the    same   as   sandpaper   would   on   a   rough 

surface. 

Brooms  appear  to  do  good  service,  but 
examine  the  dust  and  dirt  they  collect  and 
you  will  find  that  most  of  the  dust  has 
been  driven  into  the  carpet,  and  that  what 
you  remove  consists  of  lint,  very  little  dust 
and  broom  straw. 

After  sweeping,  dusting  is  necessary. 
Dusting  the  furniture  moves  the  dirt  back 
to  the  carpets  where  it  remains  until  again 
stirred  up  by  the  broom.  The  broom  moves 
the  dust  to  your  picturesi^  furniture  and 
hangings.  The  vacuum  swee^^er  removes  it 
and  renders  dusting  unnecessary. 

When  sweeping  by  vacuum  becomes  uni- 
versal, the  percentage  of  sickness  undoubt- 
edly will   decrease. 

The  firm  of  John  McGuigan  &  Co.,  whose 
card  will  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 
are  worthy  of  consideration  on  account  of 
their   long   experience   in   the   line   of   work 

they  do. 

We  find  them  well-known  and  enjoying 
the  confidence  and  patronage  of  many  of 
the   leading  architects   and   contractors. 

They  are  a  progressive  concern,  not  con- 
tent with  the  single  thought  of  the  suffi- 
ciency  of   the   present   times,   but   are   busy 
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making  improvements  in  their  lines  that 
will  be  distinct  advances  in  the  part  of 
building  construction  in  their  particular 
domain. 

We    suggest    that    you   have   this   concern 

.  consider  Fireprooting,  Sidewalk  Lights,  etc., 
with  you  when  in  the  market  for  such,  and 
feel  that  you  will  be  pleased  with  them 
and   their   work. 

We  learn  that  while  they  have  many  pr|)-' 
gressive  ideas  3^A  are  competent  to  make 
suggestions  wh»e«  requested,  they  make  a 
main  point  in  their  business  of  adhering 
strictly  to  the  specifications  for,  quoting 
'  them,  "Specihcations  are  made  after  mature 

,  consideration  by  the  architect,  and  without 
question  he  knows  what  he  wants." 

-'\  ^    ^  U 

The  San  Gabriel  Valley  club  house,  draw- 
ings of  which  by  Architects  Hudson  and 
Munsell  are  shown  in  this  number,  com- 
mands a  picturesque  sitting  within  sight  of 
the  historic  San  Gabriel  mission.  It  is  an 
ideal  spot  for  an  ideal  country  club  house 
occupying  as  it^-4Q.es  a  commanding  knoll 
in  a  reservation  of  55  acres.  Oak  trees,^ 
cactus  stockades,  placed  in  position  by  the 
Indians  in  the  early  pioneer  days,  add  to 
the  attractiveness  of  the  place.  The  golf 
links  are  unsurpassed  anywhere  in  Southern 
California,  while  the  tennis  courts  are  the 
best  that  can  be  provided.  A  feature  of  the 
club  house  is  the  accommodations  for  baths, 
the  Improved  Climax  Solar  Water  system 
being  used. 

S.  W.  Marshall  &  Son  of  Fresno  an- 
nounce elsewhere  in  this  number  an  excep- 
tionally fine  line  of  ornamental  and  fruit 
trees  which  doubtless  will  interest  builders 
of  new  homes  who  may  contemplate  plant- 
ing trees  and  shrubbery.  The  history  of 
the  Mr.  Marshall's  business  dates  back  to 
1888,  when  ]\lr.  S.  W.  Marshall,  the  senior 
member  of  the  firm,  first  launched  out  in 
the  nursery  business,  in  Fresno.  The  firm 
carries  a  very  complete  line  of  fruit  and 
ornamental  trees,  shrubs  and  vines,  roses 
and  general  horticultural  requisites,  and 
visitors  desiring  to  visit  and  inspect  the 
stock  are  shown  every  courtesy. 


The  firm  of  Breite  &  Archer,  structural 
engineers,  with  offices  at  508  California 
street,  has  dissolved  partnership,  C  F. 
Archer  retiring.  Both  young  men  are  civil 
engineers  of  high  standing  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,,  and  since  entering  the  local  field  to- 
gether have  made  many  friends.  Mr.  W. 
W.  Breite  will  continue  the  business  of  the 
firm,  assuming  all  liabilities  and  assets. 

The  San  Francisco  Architectural  Club 
has  elected  officers  for  the'  year  1906  as  fol- 
lows: President,  H.  G.  Corwin;  vice-presi- 
dent, W.  H.  Crim,  Jr.;  treasurer,  A.  R. 
Johnson;   secretary,    M.   A.   Schmedlin. 

Directors — Toby  Beauwald,  E.  B.  Scott, 
W.  D.  Sherman. 

After  election  a  general  talk  was  indulged 
in,  and  as  a  result  the  club-rooms  have 
been   renovated   and   fitted   up   so   that   now 
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S  O  M  L    A  L)  V  A  ^  ■'  A  < .  E  S 

ECONOMY— Sa\^^^  ci^vui^  ught  and  gas 
bills.  PROFITABLE— It  increases  the 
renting  value  of  property.  SAFETY — 
It  is  a  safeguard  against  fire.  HEALTH 
— It  prevents  vitiated  air,  dirt  and  black- 
ened ceilings. 


280  Stex 
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St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF  BUILDINHS 
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Ex's  87  Sen  1  lui  Catalogue 
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MAURICE  C.  COUCHOT,  22 


Building,  San  Francisco 


Used  in  the  following  works  in  1905:— Bekin's  Bldg.,  Weit  MLssion  and  13th  Sts.,  San  Francisco;  S.  F.  Gas  & 

Electric  Co.,  Station  C,  San  Francisco;  California  Gas  &  Electric  Corp.,  Martin  Station,  San 

Mateo  County;  Marysvil'e  Public  Library;  Substation  Bldg.,  for  Standard 

Electric  Co.,  Redwood;  Highway  Bridge  in  Stockton. 

Plans  and  Estimates  furnished  to   responsible   parties.     Best  System  for  Loft 

Buildings,  Warehouses,  Etc. 
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P  &  B  BUILDING  PAPER- Building  paper  is  now  used 
very  extensively  all  over  the  world  where  modern  buildings 
are  erected.  Its  continued  use  during  the  past  twenty-five 
years  has  demonstrated  its  efficiency  as  an  insulator  and  the 
modern  architect  now  considers  it  a  necessity  in  construction. 

Jiooklcts  aud  Sa)np/rs  Fn  r. 


\\\i^.  Paraf  line  Paint  Conipanv 


SATlSFACrORY 
ROOr/NGS 
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-^  BU/LD/NG  PAPERS  ^^SPECJA  _   .  ,  > .  .\  .  ^ 
THAT  INSULATE  X^    THAT  PROTECT 
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B.  C.  VAN  EMON, 
Manager 
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Electric  Motors  of  all 
kinds.  Inspection  of  mo- 
tors and  elevators.  Elec- 
trical repairs  a  specialty. 


Telephone : 
MAIN  5G79 


52&60NatomaSt. 

Near  Second,  between  Mission 
ami  Howard  Streets 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Advertisers   will    be   gratified   to   know  where   you   saw   their   ad*. 
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AUTOMATIC  SPRINKLER  DID' GOOD 

WORK. 

The  automatic  sprinkling  system  in- 
stalled on  the  Grand  Opera  House  stage 
after  the  Iroquois  fire  in  Chicago  prevented 
what  might  have  been  a  bad  fire  in  the  the- 
ater early  yesterday  morning.  Watchman 
McAllister  was  making  his  rounds  when 
he  heard  a  hissing  sound,  and  on  the  stage 
he  found  water  trickling  from  the  sprinkler. 

On  the  left  side  of  the  -stage  he  saw  a 
tiny  tongue  of  flame  that  became  larger 
every  moment.  He  turned  in  an  alarm. 
The  firemen  arrived  quickly,  but  before  the 
first  apparatus  came  the  fire  had  spread  to 
a  pile  of  scenery  that  was  banked  on  the 
left  side  of  the  stage.  This  scenery  was 
fireproof,    but    it    burned. 

The  more  fire  there  was  the  better  the 
automatic  sprinkler  worked.  There  was  a 
sheet  of  water  falling  from  it  when  the 
firemen  arrived.  Two  alarms  were  rung 
in,  for  when  the  first  firemen  got  to  the 
•  theater  it  looked  serious.  The  sprinkling 
apparatus  did  such  good  work,  however, 
that   the    fire   did    not    spread   off   the   stage, 


and  the  only  thing  that  was  really  damaged 
was  about  one-third  of  the  scenery  of  "The 
Prodigal    Son."  --New   York   Sun. 
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C.  A.  WBTCOl  I  PAINT  CO. 

I         SE,  5IUN 

,    .    .,11^      PAIN 

Dealers  in  Oils,  Mixed  Paints,  Copper  Paint,  Sub- 
marine Compounds,  Marine  Paints.     Ship 
Painting  a  Specialty. 
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TELEPHONE  JAMES  1411 

|t;f)  p^qf  St..  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


,  „  »  t     »  I  t     \    1  Large  Office  at  * 

I  I  i<      Kl  ..   \   I         2 IS  Saasome  Street 
in  uci^  uubiiubb  I'ai  I  of  the  city.      PIxtremely 
low  rent.      Excellent   light.      Very  desirable 
for  Architect  or   Engineer.     About   1400  sq. 
r....t  It,  r?  r,  Klin';      Will  snbdividc. 
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Union  Brick  Bonds 
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Mafioninglatli. 


Both  Phones  64. 


LOS    AIMGELES.   C 
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IN    NEW     FAIRMOUNT     HOTEL    WAS     MADE     BY 

KINICKMAININ    &    INOCEINTI 

ALL  WORK    FINISHED    WITH    NATURAL    POLISH. 
WAINSCOTING,     COLUMNS,     PILASTERS,    PANELS,    ETC., 

IMITATION    CALN    S10NE 

Our  Pacific  Coast  representative  is  the 
T.    V.   OALASSI     /VIOHAK^    COiVlPArNY 


■^  Telephone,    Pell    Q2  46 

FACTORY  AND  SHOW  ROOM,  1121   FELL  ST  ,     - 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


HOLLOW     CONCRETE     BUILDING     BLOCKS    MADE    ON   A 
1906    HERCULES    CEMENT   STONE    MACHINE 

J  1 1^    I  I  CI  w  LI  I  wo    i  ▼  I  etc  1 1 1 1 1 C 

Es  a  Complete  Plant  in  itself.  It  makes  a 
lari^er  variety  of  designs  and  sizes  than  any 
machine  in  the  World.  It  makes  all  sizes 
of  stone  from  two   inches  to  six  feet   long 

No  industry  offers  more  Profil  Foday 
for    Small     or     Large     Capital     than     Cement     Blocks 

WE    Sr:  i.i       f  ilLM 

Write   for    Catalogue   aau    latormatioa 

Pacific  Concrete  Machinery  Co. 

manufacturers'  agents 
Cement  and  Concrete  Machinery 


202  California  Street,  San  Francisco 


Advertisers  will  be  gratified  to  know  where  you  saw  their  ad. 
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AUTOMATIC  SPRINKLKR  DID  GOOD 
:  WORK. 

.  The  automatic  sprinkling  system  in- 
stalled on  the  Grand  Opera  House  stage 
after  the  Iroquois  tire  in  Chicago  prevented 
what  might  have  been  a  had  lire  in  the  the- 
ater early  yesterday  morning.  Watchman 
•  McAllister  'was  making  his  rounds  when 
he  heard  a  hissing  sdmd.  and  on  the  stage 
he  found  water  trickling  from  the  sprinkler. 

On  the  left  side  of  the  stage  he  saw  a 
tiny  tongue  of  flame  that  became  larger 
every  moment.  He  turned  in  an  alarm. 
The  firemen  arrived  quickly,  but  before  the 
first  apparatus  came  the  fire  had  spread  to 
a  pile  of  scenery  that  was  banked  on  the 
left  side  of  the  stage.  This  scenery  was 
fireproof,    but    it    burned. 

The  more  fire  there  was  the  better  the 
automatic  sprinkler^  worked.  There  was  a 
sheet  of  water  falling  from  it  when  the 
firemen  arrived.  Two  alafms  were  rung 
in.  for  when  the  first  firemen  got  to  the 
theater  it  looked  serious.  The  sprinklmg 
apparatus  did  such  good  work,  however, 
that    the    fire   did    not    spread    off   the    stage, 


and  the  onlv  thing  that  was  really  damaged 
was  about  one-third  nf  the  scenery  of  "The 
Prodigal    Son."       New    York    Sun. 

C.A.WESTCOTT  PUNT  CO.  * 

HOUSE,  SIGN  AND 
SHIP      PAINTING 

Dealers  in  Oils,  Mixed  Paints,  Copper  Paint,  Sub- 
marine Compounds,  Marine  Paints.     Ship 
Paintinj;  a  Specialty. 

TELKPHOXK  JAMES  1411 

150  East  St.,  5an  Francisco,  Cal. 


C/^I>     i  *  *        "~^  Large  Office  at 

rUK     ^    *       '   ^         215  Saasome  Street 

In  best  bu^incsb  part  of  the  city.  P:xlreinely 
low  rein.  Excellent  liKht.  Very  desirable 
for  Architect  or    PInRirieer.     About   1400  sq. 
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Blue  Summit  Lime 

HERCULES  FIBER. 


Union  Brick  Bond 


209  San  Pedro  Street. 

Both  Phones  64. 
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Artificiai  MarbiC  and  bcagiiola 

IN     NFW     FAIRMOUNT     HOTEL    WAS     MADE     BY 

KINICKMAININ    &    INOCEINTI 

ALL  WORK    FINLSHED    WITH    NATURAL    POLISH. 

\VAINSCOTIN(i,     COLUMNS,     PILASTERS,    PANELS,   ETC., 

IMITATION    CALN    S'lONE 


T.    V. 


Our  Pacific  Coast  representative  is  the 
OAUASSI     iMO.*4AIO    COiVlPArNY 


Telephone,    Rell    <>2  4e> 
FACTORY  AND  SHOW  ROOM,  1121   FELL  ST  ,     - 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
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HOLLOW    CONCRETE     BUILDING     BLOCKS    MADE    ON    A 
19(H)    HERCULES    CEMENT   STONH    MACHINE 

Is  a  Complete  Plant  in  itself.  It  makes  a 
lari^er  variety  of  designs  and  sizes  than  any 
niacliiue  in  the  ll^orld.  It  makes  all  sizes 
of  stone  from  two   inches  to  six  feet  lone 

No  I  nd  ust  ry  ()  ffe  rs  more  Profit  Today 
for     Small     or     Lar^e     Capital     tlian     Cement     Blocks 

WE    SELL    THEM 

Write  for   Catalogue  and   Information 

Pacific  Concrete  Machinery  Co. 

MANIKACTIRERS'    A(;E.\TS 

Cement  and  Concrete  Machinery 
202  California  Street,  San  Francisco 


Advertisers  will  be  gratified  to  know  where  you  saw  their  ad. 
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An  Artist's  Unique  Bill. 

An  old  church  in  HelRium  decided  to  re- 
paint its  properties  and  employed  an  artist 
to  touch  up  a  large  painting.  Upon  pre- 
senting his  bill  the  committee  ni  charge  re- 
fused payment  unless  the  details  were 
specified,  whereupon  he  presented  the  items 

as  follows: 

To     correcting    the     Ten     Command- 
ments      $  ri.lS 

Embellishing  Pontius  Pilate  and  put- 
ting new  ribbon  on  his  bonnet :5  02 

Putting  new  tail  on  the  rooster  of  St. 

Peter   and    mending  his   comb 2.20 

Repluming    and    gilding    left    wing    of 

Guardian   Angel    ^-^^ 

Washing  the  servant  of  the  high  priest 
and  putting  carmine  on  his  cheeks. 

Renewing  heaven,  adjusting  the  stars 
and   cleaning  up   the   moon^.^ 


:..o:^ 
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Touching  up  purgatory  and  restoring 

lost,  souls     

Rrightening  up  the  flames  of  hell,  put- 
ting new  tail  on  the  devil,  mending 
his  left  hoof  and  doing  several  odd 

jobs  for  the  damned 

Rebordering    the    robe    of    Herod    and 

adjusting  his  wig   .:, ;  •• 

Taking  the  spots  off  the  son  of  Tobias 
Retouching    Balaam's   ass   and   putting 

one  shoe  on  him 

Reautifyiug  Adam's  lost  rib   •  •  •  •        •  • 

Putting  a   new  stone  in  David's  sling, 
enlarging   the   head    of    Goliath    and 

extending  Saul's  leg    •  • 

Decorating  Noah's  ark.  putting  a  head 
on   Shem   and   cutting   Ham'.s^  hair.  . 
Mending  the  shirt  of  the  prodigal  sun 
and  cleaning  his  ear    -"^ 


3.00 


7.17 

4.00 
10.30 

5.70 
5.26 


6.13 

4.31 

-1^.39 


$77.00 
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iiv.i   AN^  Culv  SYSTEM. 


For  Heating  and  Ventilating   Churches, 
Theatres,  Schools  and  Public    lUiildings 
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pacific«^CoaSt   Agents 
FREMONT   AND  MISSION   STREETS 
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Est.  July  21,  1880 


Inc.  July  1,1892 


A.  Kendall,  Pres.  and  Genl.  Mgr. 

C.  G.  Bird,  Secy.  J.  A.  Park,  Treas. 

James  Tysok,  Vice-Pres. 

PACIFIC      COAST      LUMBER 
AND     MILL  CO. 

A.  X  PATTERSON,  Mgr.  Lumber  Dept. 

WHOLESALE  AND   RETAIL   DEALERS  IN 

REDWOOD  NE  LUMBER, 

SASH    AND  >^-^     AND    MILL- 

WORK    OF  DESCRIPTIONS 

Cor.  Second  and  Grove  Streets.  Oakland,  Cal 
Telephone  Main  88 


J 


ROO 


During  the  past  ten  years  we  have  covered  many  of  the  finest  buildings  in  the  city,   and  our 

roofing  work  is  of  the  very  highest  grade 

Suitable  for  any  kind  of  building— business  block,  warehouse,  manufactory,  flats  or  dwelling. 

Better  and  lower  cost  than  tin.    We  will  be  glad  to  tell  you  why. 

We  also  do  roof  repairing  and  roof  painting,  in  very  best  manner,   with  reasonable  charges, 

and  a  guaranty  for  a  term  of  years. 


1  *A 
113  New  > 
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gomery  Street 
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;raphite  Roof  Paints.      House  and  Wagon  Paints.     Eureka 
Sub-Marine  Compound.      Pacif.c  Copper  Paint. 

Colors  in  Oil  and  J.ipan.      Pure  Linseed  Oil  Putty.      California 

and  Eastern  Glues. 
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Office   in/  Factory  236-238  First  St. 


SAN  F/?0 
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1  Bell  Foundry 


LOUIS  DE  ROMK,  Mgr. 


Hanufacturers  of  Bronze  Statuary,  Cemetery 
Work  and  Art  Work  of   Every    Description 

Plumbers'  Specialties,  Flush  Piper.,  Special  Valves,  Traps 

Nickel  Plating,  Etc. 

126-128  Main  Street    Phone  nain  1271    San  Francisco,  Cal 


Advertisers  will   be   gratified  to  know  where  you  taw  their  ad. 
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I'he  McMurtrie  Concrete  Mixer. 

,    Manufacturer  of    \rfifiiiril   ^lonr 


w 
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For  Makint;  Artificial  or  Concrete  Slotie.    FACE-TA  VIF  ami  SlDK-TAMl'  MAClllNliS,  Adjust- 
able to  any  size.     HOLLOW  CONCRETE  FENCE  POST  MACHLN'E— The  best  and  cheapest 
Concrete  Mixer  ever  offered  to  the  Building  Trades.     Write  for  Catalogue. 


Factory.  2027  East  9th  St.    Phone  Main  4525. 


P.O.  BOX  861,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


For  Comfort  and  Eronomy,Try  Our  New 

DOMLbiTC  HOUSL  bLl'i  LVAND  HEATING  SYSTEM 

Invented  and  Controlled  by 
COWLES  &  SIMPSON,  1022  K  STREET,  SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 

I  leating  and  P.umbing  Contract  Work  a  Specialty 


Architectural  Scilptuke   Ar:n   Decoration  for 
Interiors  and  Exteriors 

iVlODEUER 

Plaster,  Ornament  and  Cement  Work 


Phone  Jessie  3926 


linif  and  Mantt-I  from 
Manetta  Studio 


125-127  TENTH  STREET 


San  Francisco 


.- 
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Frank  Malloye,  Manager 

Asbestos  Materials 
Electrical  Supplies, 
Steam  and  Hydrau- 
lic Packings,  Build- 
ing Paper,  Electric 
Railwi^  Supplies, 
Fire    Extinguishers, 

;•.•.•.-. -.Etc. •.•.-.•.•. 

127  New  Montj^omery  St.     San  Francisco 
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structural  ijigiiK. 
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Designs,      Details,     Specifications     and 

Estimates  for  all   classes  of 

Steel  Construction. 

CONSULTATIONS 


508  Calif ornfa  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Golden    Gate    Lawn    and 

Cement  C*». 

Professional     Laiul-     i>c      Gardeners 

All  kinds  of  Cement  Wuik  done.  We  lay  out 
Parks,  Towns.  Villages.  Etc.  Have  yoiir  honie 
beautified  by  us.  We  have  all  new  plans;  English, 
Canadian.  American  stvles  and  the  best  work  for 
the  monev.  We  work  all  over  the  country.  If. you 
want  good  work  done  it  will  pay  you  to  have  us  do  it. 

J.  E.  LLv\ii>  *x  C.J.  DURRAQH 

CONTRACTORS 

2500  W.  nth  St.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 
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Hollow   Concrete   Building  Blocks  and   Archi- 
tectural Stone 


CALIFORNIA  »."^^  Phones837 

CONCRETE 

BUILDING 

BLOCK 

Best  of  Material  at  COMPANY 

Lowest  Prices 


I  et  us  *^igure  Your  Job 
Office,   510  Doujr;as  BIdg  ,   Los  Angeles.  Cal. 


Alpine  Cement  Piaster 

The  Perfectipn  of  Wall  Plasters.     Used 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  for  Seventeen  Years 

Manufactured  by 

ALPINE    PLASTER    CO. 

525    DOUGLAS    BLDG. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Wateriiouse,  Price  &  Co.,  Agcots 

San  Francisco,    Cai,. 
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ARCHITECTS  SPECIFY 

FI  T    I  ;    I 

Improvi     V        *^  ^  f^^^  ' 

Best  Tray  on  the  Market 


i  f  ■  *  1 1 ' 


♦    i.  N.  FURLONG,  Manufacturer 

1221  Market  .Street,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


KD.  F.  GETTLE  C.  E.  S.  DUNLEVY 

nilM  R\   ^  III  !  f  I  f 


Patent     C'^unneyH    ^»>1    Terra    Gotta 
Chimneys,   riiM     i  nwn,.,     Gal- 
vanized Iron  i  ops,  htc. 

Phone  South  955 

79  CITY  HALL   AVE.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

BUILDERS'   EXCHANGE,  106  Jessie  St. 
BUILDERS'  ASSN.,  318  Bush  St. 


WIINSOR 

California  Pottery  &  Terra  Cotta  Works 

manufacturer  and  dealer  in 

Sewer  and  Chimney  Pipes       Flue  Lining 

Terra  Cotta  Chimney  Tops 
Flower  Pots        Bean  Pots        Drain  Tile 

Stevens'  Patent  Chimneys  and  Top» 

PHONE  SOUTH  19 

No.  10  Larkin  Street  San  Francisco 
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H  O  U  S   E 

Painting 

PAPER 
HANGING 
AND  DEC- 
ORATING 
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Natural  Wood  Finishing 
a  specialty 


Office  and  Shop 

^    14th  &  Webster  Sts.  Oakland,  Cal. 

^t\  Telephone  Main  716 
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TAPESTROLEA  BURLAPS 
CANVASES  AND  OTHER 

DECORATIVE  TEXTILES 

Samples  sent  upon  request 
Department  3 


Motlel  No.  -2.  $4i(.UU.  Model  No.  6.  $75.00 

pAvjii'ik:   !  \-pi;\\  i^!Ti:r  co^ 
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I' ire  escapes  on  this 
building   built  by 

Mimi^lll.Ul'F 

*3  I  CI  II  u  tl  I  tl 


Works 


Constructional 

Architectural   and 

Ornamental    Iron 

Works. 


2168  Market  St. 
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tesijfner. 


IHE  happiest  type  of  modern  cottage  home  suitable 
for  this  climate  is  the  Bungalow.  1  have  made  a 
very  careful  study  of  this  kind  of  dwelling,  first  as 
occupying  owner,  building  to  suit  my  own  needs, 
and  later  on  as  builder,  studying  to  supply  the  best 
that  the  money  -could  give  for  intending  purchasers. 


The  style  shown  here  is  one  of  many,  each  having  special 
features  designed  to .  meet  particular  demands  as  to  location, 
space  and  arrangement.  Come  and  look  them  over  if  you  are 
interested  in  Bungalows  and  want  the  best  and  most  up-to-date. 


KAt 


MCKFJ 


62=6^  Bacon  Building    = 
Room  5,  Nixon  Bu      ig  = 


Oakland,  Cal. 
Qoldfield,  Nev. 
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JAMES    CAHILL    &    CO. 

DEALERS  IN 

WALL  PAPER  and 
WINDOW  SHADES 

PAINTERS  AND  DECORATORS 

408  TWELFTH  STREET 

Bet.  Broadway  and  Franklin  St. 
Phone  Main  1113  OAKLAND,  CAL. 


Phone  West  221 


Home  6509 


J.  E.  KLIPPERT 


MFGR.    OF 


FINE  ANTIQUE   AND  MISSION 
FURNITURE 


1270  Figueroa  Street 
corner  pico 


LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


Home  Tel.  310 


Sunset,  Main  1795 


E.  D.  MOUOI-I 

HEATING  AND  VENTILATING 

Special  attention  given  all  kinds  of 
Pipe  Work  and  Repairs 

637  SOUTH  MAIN  STREET 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


THE  X-OLITH  MFG.  CO. 

Patent   Wood  Stone   Flooring, 
Wainscoting^  and  Sanitary  Base 


A  moisture  and  fire-resisting  pro- 
I  ToniD  •)  ^^^^  applied  with  an  ordinary  paint 
ciTOMR"   I  ^rush,  for  the  protection  of  wood, 
brick  and  cement  surfaces. 


ALSO 


STONE 


(A  STONE  IN  LIQUID  FORM) 

153  New  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco 
PuoNE  Main  5840 


Telephone   Red  6296 


H.  F 


^Y 


c  Co. 


CONTRACTORS  AND  BUILDERS 

■V 

304  Telegraph  Ave. 
Oakland  California 


fc»Ai-/\NDED      MeTai^     a.>i^      <^  (jt^KLOAinD 

Bar  Concrete  Construction 
For  Short  and  Long  Spans 


EXPANDED   METAL   LATH 
HOME    INDUSTRY 


Western  Expanded  Metal  and  Fire  Proofing  Co. 

Rialto  Building,  3d  Floor. 
New  Montgomery  and  Mission  Street*. 


COMPLETE  POWER,  HEATING 
AND    VENTILATING     PLANTS 

Designed  and  Installed 

HEATING  AND  VENTILATING 
ENGINEERS 

Qlobe    Engineering   Co.,   (Inc.) 

115   New   Montgomery  St.,   S.  P.,  Cal. 


I  IJAM    STANSFIELD 

BUILDER  AND  CONTRACTOR 

I  make  a  specialty  of  high  grade 
residential  work,  and  am  prepared  to 
furnish  designs,  plans  and  specifications. 

Ca//  and  look  over  our  sketches 
before  building 

204  Merchantile  Place 

Home  Thl.  1154  LOS  ANGELES.  CAL. 
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A  CALIl  OR.MA  CI  MIM 

FOR    CALIFORNIA    BUILDERS— EVERY   BARREL  GUARANTEED 


GENERAL  SALES  AGENTS s 

WESTERN  FUEL  COMPANY 

318  California  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO  -  -  -  CALIFORNIA 
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Nephi  Plaster  and 

s-  j         ,    I   I    1   I    *  I  ,-  ?    ,       <     -  1    t  . 


r 


Ci 


Buildings 


-NEPHI,  UTAH- 


Manufacturers  of  all 

« 

kinds  of 

PLASTER  OF  PARIS 

AND 

WALL  PLASTERS 


Represented   in  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  by 
W.  E.  LUCAS,  246  San  Carlos  Avenue 


Specialist  in  Interior 

Particular     Attention     Paid     to    Taking 
Photographic  Copies  of  Legal  Docu- 
ments    and     Other     Papers. 


W.   1  . 

Tel.  Church  1197. 


19  BEAVER  ST. 


Write  to  us 

for 

Price  List 

and 

Discounts 


m  I,  ^ 


II 


\  ? 


Is  made  of  Asphalt 
and  Wool  Felt.  It  is 
the  best  prepared  roof- 
ing ever  laid.    .■'     *   J> 


206  BAT  1 


r. 


Pacific 

Coast 

Paper 

Co. 

SAiN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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THE  IDEAL  BUILDING  STONE 
FIRE-RESISTANT 


MODERATE   IN    COST 


Hade  at  Black  Diamond, 

Contra  Costa  Co.,  Cal. 


1 1 


\)M\ 


oberts  M^.  Company 


San  Fra 


208  CroMley  building 

o  -  Callforni* 


If; 


Kesidciicc  Work 
a     Specialty 


I      !■■■  'I   f 


I.  I  H  .  n 


xj^xfi^'"'^^ 


■'\^J^2fi^^^^X^ 


Pli 


\ 


i!niiauifriii<r  CiMiipaiiv 


OF   SANTA   CLARA,  CALIFORNIA 


We  do  artistic  miUwork.     Years  of  experience  have  demonstrated 

the  superior  quality  of  our  wo.  k.       We  make  a  specialty  of 

office  fixtures  and  residence  woodwork.  Exquisite  carvings 

from  our  mill  may  be  found    in  dozens  of 

palatial  Ca  ifornia   Homes. 


San  Francisco  Off  ice,  228  Crossley  Building 

^^  New  Montgomery  and  Mission  Streets 

XelepHone    IVIain     -493 


—^^^..^tuf^r^ 
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W.    H.    WORSVVICK 


F.  Bader 


F.    OSBURN 


W'^'^^'^HiiK  ^IRfll   PWING  Co. 
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m. 


General  Contractors  for  Concrete  and  Asphalt  Work 

Reinforced  Concrete  Constructions 

Concrete  Building  Blocks 


Forsyth  Building 


Tells  of'  C<\blbrniA  and  dJI  the  tar  V^e  str 

One  Dollar  a  Ve.^  t  tot  iaie  by  NewideaJer  ^ 

^>«"r>d   for    Vainplc*   Ctipy 

ArTKSTIO  PlCTURf^5  On  Evti^Y  Pa.ge> 
.SQUTHDKN   pAciViC  COMPyS^WV 


^An  Francisco 


C  alif 


<>»-r\ 1 tv 


Fresno.  California 


For  '•■'•  Mii,'i 

flllt^    V- si!  Ill:  ,  !. 

Scenic    l^ine 
t:;^  X  c  LI  i "  ^  i  o  1 1  ^ 


JUST  FILL   iiiU  BILL 

Personallj  Conducted  to  iiiw  id^t 

INO      CHAIVae      OF?      CA.RS 

Details — also  free  books  of  travel, 
handsomely  illustrated,  may  be  had  of 

W.    J.   SHOTWELL,   General   Agent 

DENVER  &  RIO  GRANDE  R.  R. 
625  MARKET  ST.         SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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^WI-^ON   SPOT  CORD 

is  warranted  free  from  rough  braiding  and  bad  splicing.     It  will  wear 
many  times  longer  than  common  cord.    Carried  in  stock  by  all  dealei  s. 


bAM>C)X    CORDAGE   W'OL^k,^, 

C.  A.  MAMiWlA  L,  Sal«-^    \,:(-fit      -  -    519  n 
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Warsliall  k  Son 
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Telephone  Matv  iots 
Postoffice  Box  161  '    k  I    >  NO,  CAL. 


.«><A 


i-^^ 

%^''  fe 


||A\  I 


H^n.)\  l:\ 


!  f  ! 


\irisi"    DI/RAlil., 


YATES  &  CO 

HAKERS  OF 

PAINTS,  OILS,  ETC, 


38-40  5teuart  St.,  San  Francisco 


Architects     4  ^ 

Recommei 

the 


IWOKli 


■\  ^j     Underfeed 
Hot-Air 
Furnaces 


-^  { 


Pacific  Coast  Agents: 
F.    A.   QILLEY    &    CO. 

Registered     Plumbers,    Heating    and    Ventilating 

Engineers  and  Contractors. 

Phone  John  31')1 


521  HOWARD  ST., 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Reliable  and  experienced  workmen.     Superior  quality 

and  lowest  prices  guaranteed.     Call  or  write 

for  estimates,  which  will  be  fur- 

m'shed  free  of  charge. 


Inlaid  Oak,  Mahogany  and  Maple  Floor, 
the  Proiluct  t)f  Home  Industry. 


§22  5titter  Street,  San   Francisco 

Factory,  ^.  U.  cor.   I»th  and  Harrison  ^ts.,  S.  F. 
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JOHN  A.  ROEBLINQ'S  SONS  CO. 

Manufactuiers  of 

WIRE     LATH 

Ivqi'T  \TT  n  WIRE.  WIRE  ROPE,  WIRE   CLOTH 

11  irade  of  Wire  Rope  for  Elevators  made  in  the  World. 
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Works  at  Trenton.  N.  T. 

t  raiiciNCo,   Cal. 
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EVERYTHING  ELECTRICAL 


Estimates  Furnished.  :         :  Wire  i^o.  £.ast  i66 

HETTV    BROS. 


126  nnnv  sik' 


SAN 


.'CISCO,  C 


\  I 
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Sanitary  Devices  Manufacturing  Co 


CHICAGO 


NEW  YORK 


MANUFACTURERS 
OF 


V 


V 


COMPRESSED  AIR  and 

VACUUM      SWEEPING 

PLANTS  and  DEVICES 

LOTZ  PATENTS 


^ 


SWEEPING  PLANTS  OF 
ALL  DESCRIPTIONS  IN- 
STALLED IN  HOTELS, 
APARTMENT  HOUSES 
AND  PRIVATE  RESI- 
DENCES IN  ALL  PARTS 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


^:';rj/^)XxVJ^^i 


WRITE    FOR    CATALOaUE 

Main  Office  308  Market  St.,  S.  F. 
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Inlaid  Oak,  Mahogany  and  Maple  Floor, 
the  I'roihut  of  Home  Industry. 


INLAiU  FLOOR  CO. 

WE     ASK     ARCHITECTS     TO 
SPECIFY    OUR     GOODS    AND  __ 
CONTRACTORS  TO  USE  THEM    • 

Relial)le  and  experienced  workmen.     Superior  quality 
and  lowest  pricesj^uaranteed.     Call  or  write 
for  estimates,  whicli  will  be  fur- 
nished free  vA  charge. 

422  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco 

Factory,  S.  E.  Cor.   18th  and  Harrison  Sts.,  S.  F. 
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JOHN  A.  ROEBLING'SSONSCO. 

Manufactuiers  of 

W  I  R  E     L  A  T  H 

INSULATED  WIRE,  WIRE  ROPE,  WIRE   CLOTH 
We  make  the  Highest  Grade  of  Wire  Rope  for  Elevators  made  in  the  World. 


Tel.  Private  Exchange  67.  Works  at  Trenton,  N.J 

25-27  Fremont  St.,  26-28  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal 


1 


EVERYTHING  ELECTRICAL 

WIRE    FOR  US    AND    WELL  WIRE    FOR  YOU 

Estimates  Furbished.         :         :  Wire  No.  East  166 

HETTY    BROS. 


126  EDDY   STREET, 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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Sanitary  Devices  Manufacturing  Co- 

^        SAN  FRANCISCO  CHICAGO 
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VACUUM     SWEEPING 
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SWEEPING  PLANTS  OF 
ALL  DESCRIPTIONS  IN- 
STALLED IN  HOTELS, 
APARTMENT  HOUSES 
AND  PRIVATE  RESI- 
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OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


WRITE    FOR    CATALOGUE 

Main  Office  308  Market  St.,  S.  F. 
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NATIONAL  BLOWER  WORKS 

Factory  Heating  Systems 

It  would  be  impossible  to  give  a  general  illustration  of  the  usual  hot  blast 
system  as  applied  to  factory  heating  as  each  and  every  building  has  different 
requirements  based  on  the  mode  of  construction  and  uses  to  which  it  is  put. 
However,  where  there  is  no  objection  to  having  galvanized  iron  piping  for 
distributing  the  heated  air  it  will  be  found  that  this  system  will  give  the  best 
results  and  will  be  the  most  economical  in  operation.  It  is  sometimes  found 
advantageous  to  build  brick  flues  in  side  walls  of  building  and  distribute  the 
air  through  registers  or  openings  in  the  wall,  while  in  other  cases  the  main- 
distributing  duct  is  of  brick,  run  under  groui!d  with  galvanized  iron  risers  for 
distributing  the  air.  We  will  be  pleased  at  all  times  to  furnish  plans  and  esti- 
mates upon  request. 

We  Furnish  Machinery  of  All  Kinds.    We  Erect  and  Install 
riachlnery.    Our  Specialty  is  Complete  Plants. 
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It  would  be  impossible  to  give  a  general  illustration  of  the  usual  hot  blast 
system  as  applied  to  factory  heating  as  each  and  every  building  has  different 
requirements  based  on  the  mode  of  construction  and  uses  to  which  it  is  put. 
However,  where  there  is  no  objection  to  having  galvanized  iron  piping  for 
distributing  the  heated  air  it  will  be  found  that  this  system  will  give  the  best 
results  and  will  be  the  most  economical  in  operation.  It  is  sometimes  found 
ar!\antageous  to  build  brick  flues  in  side  walls  of  building  and  distribute  the 
ail  ihrough  registers  or  openings  in  the  wall,  while  in  other  cases  the  mairr 
distributing  duct  is  of  brick,  run  under  ground  with  galvanized  iron  risers  for 
distributing  the  air.  We  will  be  pleased  at  all  times  to  furnish  plans  and  esti- 
mates upon  request. 

We  Furnish  Machinery  of  All  Kinds.    We  Erect  and  Install 
ilachlnery.    Our  Specialty  is  Complete  Plants. 
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California's  Largest   Reinforced   Concrete 

Building 

CHAS.  F.  WHITTLESEY.  Architect 

THE  Aiulitoriiini  at  Los  Aii<;cles  has  1)ecn  under  construction  for  about 
six  niontlis,  and  will  be  completed  July  1st  of  this  year.  It  occu])ies  the 
site  of  the  old  Hazard's  Pavilion,  facing  Central  Park,  on  the  corner  of 
Fifth  and  Olive  Streets. 

The  structure  is  of  reinforced  concrete  from  foundation  to  roof  inclusive, 
and  is  probablv,  in  some  resj^ects.  the  most  remarkable  building  ever  erected 
of  this  material. 

The  building  measures  Ki.")  feet  on  Fifth  street  and  K5  feet  on  ()live. 
The  portion  on  h'ifth  Street,  K).")  x  ().")  feet,  facing  the  park,  is  to  be  used  for 
an  of^ce  building  for  ])hysicians  and  dentists  above  the  third  story.  The  cen- 
tral section  will  be  nine  stories  high. 

In  the  middle  of  the  P^ifth  street  facade  is  the  main  entrance  to  tlu-  Audi- 
torium. This  entrance  is  .42  feet  wide  and  leads  through  the  office  building 
to  the  Auditorium,  with  a  large  lobby,  ticket  offices,  elevators,  etc. 

There  is  a  stage  entrance  10  feet  wide  at  the  east  end  of  the  Fifth-street 
facade. 

The  remainder  of  the  first  story  of  the  office  building  is  divided  into  six 

stores. 

In  the  basement  is  a  cafe  and  banquet  hall  with  seats  for  nearly  Sdii.  with 
commodious  kitchen  accommodations,  below  which,  in  the  sub-basement,  is 
an  engine  and  machine  room  of  generous  proj)ortions,  in  which  will  be  installed 
a  complete  lighting  and  ])ower  ])lant. 

On  the  second  and  third  floors  of  the  office  building  is  a  small  clu)ral  hall 
with  a  balcr)nv.  having  a  seating  caj^acity  of  S0()  and  a  comi)lete  stage  equip- 
ment. There  are  also  on  these  floors  a  lecture  hall  with  balcony,  having  a 
seating  capacity  of  1,000. 

11ie  second  and  third  stories  also  contain  the  (piarters  for  the  Tem|)le 
r.ai)tist  Church,  of_  which  Rev.  Robert  J.  lUirdette  is  i)astor,  consisting  <^i 
social  rooms,  i)arlors,  Sunday-school  and  primary  school  rooms,  library,  pas- 
tor's study,  committee  and  trustees'  rooms  and  a  creche  or  nursery,  where 
infants  can  be  cared  for  while  their  ])arents  attend  church. 

Under  the  steep  roofs  of  the  office  building  there  are  large  rooms  with 
high  ceilings,  for  art  studios,  photographers  and  lodge  halls. 

Hie  main  auditorium,  in  which  the  chief  interest  centers,  covers  with  its 
j^age  an  area  of  1(15  x  110  feet,  and  is  the  largest  theatre  west  of  Chicago.  Its 
normal  seating  capacity  is  3,500,  with  provision   for  seating  5.000  for  si)ecial 

conventions,  etc. 

There  is  a  broad  foyer  extending  all  around  the  audience  room,  with 
twelve  pairs  of  wide  doors  leading  out  onto  Olive  street  and  connected  also 
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California  s  Largest    !<einforced  Concrete 

Biulaing 

CHAS.  F.  WHITTLESEY.  Architect 

THE  Aiulitoriiini  at  Los  Angeles  has  been  under  construction  for  about 
six  months,  and  will  be  completed  July  1st  of  this  year.  It  occupies  the 
site  of  the  old  Hazard's  Pavilion,  facing  Central  Park,  on  the  corner  of 
Fifth  and  Olive  Streets. 

The  structure  is  of  reinforced  concrete  from  foundation  to  roof  inclusive, 
and  is  probably,  in  some  respects,  the  most  remarkable  building  ev.er  erected 
of  this  material. 

The  building  measures  165  feet  on  Fifth  street  and  175  feet  on  Olive. 
The  portion  on  Fifth  Street,  165x65  feet,  facing  the  park,  is  to  be  used  for 
an  office  building  for  physicians  and  dentists  above  the  third  story.  The  cen- 
tral section  will  be  nine  stories  high. 

In  the  middle  of  the  Fifth  street  facade  is  the  main  entrance  to  the  Audi- 
torium. This  entrance  is  42  feet  wide  and  leads  through  the  office  building 
to  the  Auditorium,  with  a  large  lobby,  ticket  offices,  elevators,  etc. 

There  is  a  stage  entrance  10  feet  wide  at  the  east  end  of  the  Fifth-street 
facade.  ^^  _  , 

The  remainder  of  the  first  story  of  the  office  building  is  divided  into  six 

stores. 

In  the  basement  is  a  cafe  and  banquet  hall  with  seats  for  nearly  800,  with 
commodious  kitchen  accommodations,  below  which,  in  the  sub-basement,  is 
an  engine  and  machine  room  of  generous  proportions,  in  which  will  be  installed 
a  complete  lighting  and  power  plant. 

On  the  second  and  third  floors  of  the  office  building  is  a  small  choral  hall 
with  a  balcony,  having  a  seating  capacity  of  800  and  a  complete  stage  equip- 
ment. There  are  also  on  these  floors  a  lecture  hall  with  balcony,  having  a 
seating  capacity  of  1,000. 

The  second  and  third  stories  also  contain  the  quarters  for  the  Temple 
Baptist  Church,  of  which  Rev.  Robert  J.  Burdette  is  pastor,  consisting  of 
social  rooms,  parlors,  Sunday-school  and  primary  school  rooms,  library,  pas- 
tor's study,  committee  and  trustees'  rooms  and  a  creche  or  nursery,  where 
infants  can  be  cared  for  while  their  parents  attend  church. 

Under  the  steep  roofs  of  the  office  building  there  arc  large  rooms  with 
high  ceilings,  for  art  studios,  photographers  and  lodge  halls. 

The  main  auditorium,  in  which  the  chief  interest  centers,  covers  with  its 
stage  an  area  of  165  x  110  feet,  and  is  the  largest  theatre  west  of  Chicago.  Its 
normal  seating  capacity  is  3,500,  with  provision  for  seating  5.000  for  special 
conventions,  etc.  . 

There  is  a  broad  foyer  extending  all  around  the  audience  room,  with 
twelve  pairs  of  wide  doors  leading  out  onto  Olive  street  and  connected  also 
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with  the  main  entrance  lobby  on  Fifth  street.  The  isacoustic  curve  of  the 
seatingfs  in  the  main  floor  of  the  body  of  the  house  rises  at  the  rear  to  such  a 
height  that  the  seatings  Cover  entirely  the  main  foyer.  There  is  an  enormous 
balcony  which  splits  up  on  both  sides  into  shallow  galleries  in  four  tiers,  each 
of  which  merges  into  the  main  ])alcony  without  a  break  in  the  rows  of  seats. 

This  balcony  is  carried  on  great  cantilevers  of  reinforced  concrete  so 
that  there  are  no  columns  in  the  floor  below  to  obstruct  the  view  from  the 
seats  under  the  balcony.  The  great  height  of  this  balcony  admits  of  two 
stories  of  foyer  for  the  balcony  under  the  seats.  These  foyers  are  accessible 
to  the  balcony  through  vomitoria.  such  as  w^ere  used  in  the  ancient  Coliseum 
at  Rome;  so  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  climb  to  the  rear  of  the  balcony  and 
then  descend  to  the  seats  in  the  front  rows. 

The  roof  over  the  auditorium  will  be  entirely  of  reinforced  concrete,  car- 
ried on  trusses  of  the  same  material,  having  a  clear  span  of  110  feet.  These 
trusses  are  ten  feet  apart.  The  vibratory  strain  on  the  roof,  due  to  the  tones 
from  the  immense  organ,  which  will  be  installed  over  the  proscenium  arch,  is 
a  factor  which  it  is  necessary  to  consider  in  the  calculations  for  strength. 

The  unusual  size  of  this  room  and  its  stage  makes  the  question  of 
acoustics  very  difficult.  The  farthest  seats  are  much  beyond  the  ordinary 
range  of  the  human  voice,  and  therefore  the  sound  wavej^  are  assisted  by  the 
air  currents  of  the  ventilating  system.     The  air  is  blown  in  around  and  over 
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the  proscenium  arch  and   exhausted   around  the  side  and  rear  walls  of  the 
auditorium  and  through  the  floor. 

The  ventilating  system  is  arranged  to  reverse  in  case  of  fire,  so  that  the 
smoke  will  be  exhausted  at  the  ceiling  and  the  fresh  air  driven  in  at  the  floor 
and  near  the  exits. 

The  stairways  and  exits  are  so  distributed  that  the  entire  house  can  be 
emptied  quickly  without  congestion. 

The  writer  employed  Jno.  B  Leonard  of  San  Francisco  as  engineer,  and 
to  him  were  referred  the  problems  involved  in  fabricating  the  design  of  the  archi- 
tect in  reinforced  concrete,  in  accordance  with  the  ])lans  submitted  in  the  com- 
petitive sketches.  Mr.  J.  G.  Rae  has  been  the  engineer  in  charge  of  the  work 
in  the  field. 
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Steel  Construction 

By  W.  W.  BREITE.  C.  E. 

T] IE  phenomenal  iiicrease  in  the  erection  of  fire-proof  buildings  upon  this 
coast,  and  the  importance  of  structural  steel  in  this  form  of  construction 
requires  that  the  processes  of  manufacture  should  be  thoroughly  under- 
stood and  investigated  so  that  design  and  specification  be  not  accidentally  or 
intentionafly  disregarded. 

In  dealing  with  this  subject  it  is  not  the  writer's  intention  to  describe  the 
multitude  of  ways  by  which  designs  are  impaired  by  the  slighting  of  details  and 
unintelligent  workmanship,  but  to  call  attention  to  many  ways,  where  by  the 
exercise  of  some  common  sense  and  a  little  precaution,  the  standard  of  manu- 
facture in  this  vicinity  can  be  greatly  improved  and  made  to  compare  favorably 
with  the  standards  of  workmanship  of  the  large  steel  plants  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 

That  the  develoj)ment  of  the  steel  industry  has  been  enormous  within  the 
last  decade  cannot  be  denied,  but  that  this  development  has  been  retarded  by  the 
short-sighted  policy  of  the  manufacturers  in  failing  to  carry  a  sufficient  variety 
in  stock  to  meet  the  ordinary  demands  is  a  well  recognized  fact.  As  a  rule  the 
majority  of  the  larger  structures  are  fabricated  in  the  East  simply  because  of 
the  inability  to  secure  the  proper  material  here.  In  cases  where  a  structure  of 
any  size  is  to  be  fabricated  locally  (said  cases  being  far  too  few)  it  is  invariably 
necessary  that  the  material  must  be  redesigned  so  as  to  fit  the  odds  and  ends 
carried  in  stock  here. 

The  policy  of  the  shops  here  is  to  bid  on  a  structure  irrespective  of  the  fact 
whether  they  have  the  material  called  for  or  not.  If  they  secure  the  contract 
they  then  go  to  the  architect  or  engineer  with  the  statement  that  the  material  speci- 
fied cannot  be  secured  under  a  certain  long  period,  thereby  delaying  the  structure, 
and  offer  to  substitute  certain  sizes  and  shapes  which  they  have  in  stock.  In 
order  to  carry  on  the  work  permission  is  almost  invariably  given  to  make  such 
substitution,  thereby  securing  in  many  cases  a  poor  construction  and  incur- 
ring to  the  designer  numerous  worries  and  additional  work.  The  remedy  for 
this  is  simple.  A  time  limit  clause  with  a  bonus  or  penalty  rigidly  enforced  and 
a  positive  insistence  upon  using  material  as  specified. 

The  quality  of  material  entering  into  construction  is  another  matter  of  grave 
importance.  Mill  tests  are  seldom  if  ever,  demanded.  The  consequence  is  that 
much  material  that  would  not  pass  muster  and  be  rejected  in  eastern  shops, 
finds  its  way  out  upon  this  coast,  to  be  eventually  fabricated  and  palmed  off  as 
first-class  material.  The  writer  knows  of  a  case  of  a  carload  of  steel  rejected 
by  an  eastern  shop  and  sold  out  here,  the  quality  never  being  questioned.  Other 
cases  of  using  old  material,  iron  in  place  of  steel,  etc.  Putty,  lead  and  paint 
'  will  cover  a  multitude  of  imperfections  but  cannot  add  to  the  strength  of 
material. 

The  quality  of  workmanship  also  admits  of  great  improvements.  To  a 
practiced  eye,  a  glance  at  the  various  structures  now  in  course  of  construction, 
is  enough  to  convince  whether  the  work  has  been  fabricated  locally  or  not.  While 
it  is  admitted  that  the  shops  here  are  not  as  well  equipped  to  fabricate  first-class 
work  as  those  centered  in  the  great  iron  and  steel  districts,  still  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  they  can  turn  out  better  work  than  they  do,  but  this  will  never  be 
done  unless  they  are  compelled  to.  In  a  structure  under  the  writer's  personal 
supervision  quite  recently,  the  foreman,  being  taken  to  task  for  a  piece  of  poor 


work,  replied:  "Hell!  We  always  did  it  that  way,  and  nobody  ever  kicked 
before."  That  it  has  "always  been  done  that  way"  is  no  reason  why  it  always 
should  be. 

The  only  safeguard  to  insure  good  workmanship  is  by  proper  and  conscien- 
tious shop  tests  and  inspection,  the  value  of  which  is  not  fully  appreciated  until 
confronted  by  the  improved  quality  of  workmanship  secured  by  the  same.  In 
one  case  called  to  the  writer's  attention,  but  ten  per  cent  of  shop  rivets  were 
perfect,  forty  per  cent  were  very  poor  and  the  remaining  fifty  per  cent  were 
absolutely  worthless,  still  as  there  was  no  inspector  on  this  work,  nothing  was 
said  or  done  and  the  material  incorporated  into  the  structure  as  it  was.  The 
owner  paid  for  a  first-class  job  and  there  was  no  reaso;i  why  he  should  not 
have  received  it. 

Few  if  any  of  the  shops  make  templates  of  their  work,  the  usual  rule  being 
to  lay  out  material  and  connections  with  a  tape  or  rule  and  chalk  line.  The  result 
of  this  is  easily  seen  not  alone  in  the  shop  but  in  the  erection  by  the  reaming, 
cutting  and  drilling  necessary  to  make  members  fit. 

Another  evil  to  be  remedied  is  the  making  or  at  least  the  laclrof  making 
proper  shop  details.  Proper  details  should  be  made  for  all  structures  and  these 
details  submitted  to  the  engineer  or  architects  to  be  checked  and  approved,  so 
that  the  design  be  economically  and  properly  developed.  Material  injured  or 
lost  in  transit  can  easily  be  exactly  duplicated  if  proper  shop  details  are  on  file. 
Weights  can  be  accurately  estimated  therefrom  and  form  a  check  on  shipments. 
Manv  cases  have  come  under  the  writer's  notice  where  th^  strength  of  details 
was  less  than  the  strength  of  design  and  vice  versa.  In  one  case  the  shop  had 
adopted  a  connection  for  each  size  beam  irrespective  of  the  weight  of  beam  or 
carrying  capacity  and  all  beams  of  that  certain  size  whether  of  heavy  or  light 
section,  two  feet  or  forty  feet  long,  or  carried  one  ton  or  twenty  ton  received 
the  same  connection.  Another  case  in  the  fabrication  of  plate  girders  a  standard 
of  six-inch  spacing  from  center  to  center  of  rivets  was  used  throughout,  and 
the  superintendent  could  not  be  made  to  realize  that  as  the  shear  towards  the 
ends  of  the  ijirder  increased,  the  distance  from  center  to  center  of  rivets  should 
be  less  and  advanced  the  same  argument  that,  ''He  had  done  it  before  that  way 
and  it  never  fell  down."  It  may  be  true  that  it  "never  fell  down,"  but  that  is  no 
criterion  that  it  never  will  and  if  it  ever  should  it  is  not  the  shop  who  would  be 
blamed  for  improperly  developed  details,  but  the  engineer  for  poor  design. 

Wliile  it  is  true  that  the  quantity  of  cast  iron  used  is  far  less  than  steel,  it 
is  also  true  that  the  methods  and  manufacture  of  such  cast  iron  as  is  used  be 
also  investigated.  Little  attention  is  paid  to  the  making  of  pr^er  patterns  and 
verv  few  cases  of  good  workmanship  can  be  met  with.  vSpecinicns  of  cast  iron 
fabricated  years  ago  in  this  locality,  far  exceed  the  workmanship  displayed  by 
work  now  being  manufactured.  The  poor  quality  of  the  metal  resulting  from 
the  use  of  too  much  scrap,  improper  facilities  for  pouring  causing  unequal  cool- 
ing and  many  other  points  of  manufacture  admit  of  great  improvement.  The 
writer  has  examined  columns  supposed  to  contain  metal  two-inches  thick  in  the 
shaft,  but  which  in  reality  contained  three  inches  on  one  side  and  less  than  one 
inch  on  the  other.  P)low  holes  were  frequent  and  in  some  instance  there  was 
but  one-quarter  inch  of  metal.  WHiat  has  been  said  about  shop  details  of  steel 
is  also  applicable  to  cast  iron,  and  in  fact  more  so.  All  brackets  and  connections 
should  be  accurately  figured  to  sustain  the  loads  imposed  thereon  and  not  left  to 
be  guessed  at  by  some  irresponsible  shop  superintendent  as  is  often  the  case. 

Another  subject  of  traditional  interest  is  painting.  Many  private  prepara- 
tions are  on  the  market  and  almost  any  of  the  leading  brands  are  good.  Oil  is 
also  used  to  a  great  extent  but  the  practice  of  using  four  parts  oil  to  one  part 
paint  when  nothing  but  ])ure  paint  is  specified   is  a  practice  to  be  condemned. 
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Paint  should  be  applied  to  a  clean,  dry.  surface,  free  from  rust  or  scale  and  well 
brushed  out.  Good  paint  improperly  applied  is  worse  than  poor  paint  skilfully 
used  or  no  ])aint  at/ajl. 

Many  of  the  rnanufacturers  here  coiitend  that  they  cannot  compete  with 
Eastern  prices.  The/sooner  the  local  shops  realize  that  the  question  of  qualit\ 
of  material  and  workmanship  is  often  a  more  important  factor  than  the  ((ues- 
rion  of  j)rice,  the  local  industry  will  be  better  patronized  and  the  work  will  be 
fabricated  here  where  it  unquestionably  should  be. 
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Fire    Proofing    and    Insurance^ 

By  EDWARD  T.  CAIRNS 

THE  appointment  of  this  Committee  only  three  months  ago  was  so  re- 
cent that  there  has  been  no  time  for  organized  research  or  experiment 
on  an  extended  scale,  but  the  views  of  the  individual  members  of  the 
Committee  based  on  their  personal  experience  and  investigation,  are  com- 
bined in  the  following  report  which  is  presented  as  an  outline  of  the  most 
important  work  done  on  the  subject  up  to  this  date,  and  acknowledgment 
is  made  at  the  same  time  that  the  subject  is  very  imperfectly  covered  and  that 
the  members  of  the  Committee  have  much  to  learn  regarding  the  fireproof 
qualities  of  cement.  Indeed,  there  is  such  a  scarcity  of  reliable  data,  and  so 
little  actual  experience  with  fires  in  buildings  of  any  form  of  concrete  con- 
struction, that,  at  the  present  time,  any  discussion  of  the  subject  must  of 
necessity  be  largely  on  a  theoretical  basis,  or,  at  the  best,  on  the  basis  of 
laboratory  experiment,  both  of  which,  while  valuable  and  necessary,  must  be 
supported  by  actual  field  experience  before  the  subject  can  be  regarded  as 
properly  covered.  • 

In  considering  the  so-called  fireproof  qualities  of  cement  or  concrete  it 
will  be  well  to  fix  in  our  minds  at  the  outset  the  proper  definition  of  the  word 
"Fireproof."  In  a  technical  sense  there  is  of  course  no  such  thing  as  a  strictly 
fireproof  building,  that  is,  a  building  which  is  absolutely  proof  against  damage 
by  fire;  there  a.re,  however,  many  materials  which  are  non-inflammable  and 
capable  of  resisting  or  retarding  a  fire  of  ordinary  intensity  for  a  sufficient 
length  of  time  to  allow  the  extinguishment  of  the  fire  with  nominal  damage 
to  the  structure.  Therefore  a  building  properly  constructed  of  such  materials 
may  be  entitled  to  the  nominal  term  fireproof  though,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
*the  strictly  correct  term  would  be  fire  resistive.  Whether  it  is  practical  at 
this  late  day  to  make  any  such  grammatical  distinction  of  terms  is  doubtful, 
so  that  perhaps  it  will  be  as  well  for  us  to  recognize  the  old  term  ''Fireproof," 
notwithstanding  its  faults  and  the  fact  that  in  the  past  it  has  been  the  occa- 
sion of  some  misunderstanding  and  the  cause  of  an  over  confidence  which  has 
cost  many  a  building  owner  dearly. 

By  cement  in  fireproof  construction  of  course  we  mean  generally,  the 
Portland  cement  which  forms  the  vital  element  in  monolithic  concrete  either 
plain  or  reinforced,  or  concrete  block  construction,  and  since  cement  is  always 
used  in  connection  with  the  other  materials  making  up  concrete  of  some 
sort,  we  may  as  well  use  the  term  Concrete  Construction  in  place  of  Cement 
Construction. 

That  good  concrete  is  a  fireproof  material  in  the  above  defined  sense  is 
a  well  established  fact,  as  has  been  demonstrated  in  a  limited  way  by  tests 
in  laboratory  and  field.  Most  of  the  laboratory  trials  have  been  made  with 
small  buildings  ten  to  fifteen  feet  square,  heated  to  1700  or  1800  degrees 
with  wood  or  gas  fires  for  two  to  three  hours'  time — a  test  which,  while  not 
calculated  to  demonstrate  the  ultimate  fire  resistance,  is  thought  to  approxi- 
mate the  ordinarily  severe  fire  which  may  be  expected  in  most  kinds  of 
buildings ;  good  concrete  has  successfully  passed  these  tests  and  the  occa- 
sional failure  of  poor  material  under  the  same  trial  has  taught  some  valuable 

lessons. 

The  field  experience  is  more  difficult  to  summarize.  The  first  case  in 
mind  is  generally  the  great  Baltimore  fire  in  which  were  several  small  build- 

*Report  of  Special  Committee  read  at  Cement  Workers  Convention  Milwaukee. 
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ings  involving  more  or  less  concrete  construction,  all  of  which  came  through 
the  fire  very  well,  though  the  conditions  were  somewhat  favorable  in  that 
the  fire  in  each  individual  building  was  of  short  duration  and  no  water  was 
played  on  the  building  while  hot.  The  Iroquois  Theatre  fire  in  Chicago  was 
another  case  of  a  concrete  building  suffering  very  little  damage,  but  in  this 
case  also  the  fire  was  of  very  short  duration  and  the  test  therefore  very  mild. 
The  Pacific  Coast  Borax  Co.  in  Bayonne,  N.  J.,  suffered  a  severe  fire  about 
four  vears  ago  in  a  building  all  of  concrete  except  the  wooden  roof.  In  this 
case  the  test  was  very  severe  in  th^^  upper  part  of  the  structure,  and  the  dam- 
age to  the  concrete  very  trifling,  a  good  test  with  remarkably  good  results. 
Other  fires  of  less  prominence  have  occurred  with  similar  results. 

Considering  first  reinforced  concrete :  In  order  to  be  fireproof  in  the 
accepted  sense  the  concrete  itself  must  possess  two  important  qualities,  viz. : 
1st.  it  must  be  capable  of  withstanding  such  disintegration  or  breaking  as 
would  either  diminish  its  own  strength  or  expose  to  fire  the  steel  reinforce- 
ment; and,  2d,  it  must  effectually  insulate  the  imbedded  steel  reinforcement 
from  the  heat  of  a  fire  even  when  not  broken  down. 

There  are  several  factors  affecting  the  first  of  these  requirements;  the 
stone  or  other  aggregate  must  not  lose  its  strength,  or  break  or  fly  in  pieces 
readily.     In   this  particular  there   is   doubtless  some  difference  between   the 
various  aggregates  commonly  used,  though  we  have  only  a  limited  amount 
of  data  bearing  on  this  point.     The   National   Fire   Protection   Association's 
Committee  on  Cement  for  Building  Construction  conducted  a  series  of  experi- 
ments a  few  months  ago  which  afforded  a  comparison  between   Limestone, 
Gravel  which  contained  a  considerable  proportion  of  lime.  Granite  and  Cin- 
ders.    These  tests  showed  practically  no  breaking  or  spalling  of  the  concrete, 
but  the  conditions  were  favorable  to  such  result  in   that  the  samples  were 
rather  small  and  were  so  arranged  in  the  test  furnace  that  throughout  the 
tests  they  were  free  to  expand  in  all  directions  and  the  individual  stones  of 
the  aggregates  were  of  small  size,  not  larger  than  )4"'     Analysis  of  numerous 
tests  by  the  New  York  Building  Dept.,  the  British  Fire  Prevention  Bureau, 
and  other  sources,  also  fails  to  reveal  any  decisive  difference  in  fire  resistance 
of  various  concretes  due  to  difference  in  the  kind  of  aggregates  in  common 
use.     The  latest  test  of  this  which  has  come  to  our  notice  was  made  last 
October  by  the  British  Fire  Prevention  Bureau,  which  included  simultaneous 
trial  of  seven  small  slabs  of  1-2-3,  concrete  of  different  aggregates  described 
as  Slag,  Broken  Brick,  Coke  Breeze,  Furnace  Clinker,  Granite,  Burnt  Ballast 
and  Thames  Ballast,  the  relative  efficiency  from  high  to  low  being  about  in 
the  order  named.     Two  of  these,  Furnace  Clinker  and  Thames  Ballast,  were 
quite  deficient,  but  the  others  did  not  differ  widely  and  the  result  was  similar 
to  that  obtained  in   many  other  tests,  that  is,  some  small  cracks  developed 
and  in  some  cases  the  material  was  washed  off  by  hose  streams  to  a  depth 
of  an  inch  or  so,  but  none  of  the  slabs  broke  down.     It  is  the  opinion  of  many 
that  Granite  or  any  stone  containing  a  relatively  large  percentage  of  water 
crystals  is  most  objectionable  as  it  has  a  tendency  to  burst  as  the  crystals 
are  decomposed,  this  danger  being  obviously  greatest  where  the  individual 
stones  are  of  a  large  size  and  the  use  of  such  stone  in  concrete  is  therefore 
objectionable. 

Limestone  has  been  criticized  as  an  aggregate  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
calcined  or  reduced  to  powder  quickly  under  high  temperature.  It  is  true 
that  it  does  lose  its  strength  in  this  way  more  easily  than  most  other  stones, 
but  this  Committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  stone  does  not  so  weaken 
much,  if  any,  before  the  cement  which  binds  the  units  together,  so  its  weak- 
ness is  not  really  such  an  important  matter  as  might  at  first  appear.  It  is 
probable  that  trap  rock,  a  hard  dense  stone  found  in  some  Eastern  States, 


or  silicious  graVel,  or  strictly  clean  clinker,  make  the  most  dt*sirable  aggre- 
gate from  the  fireproof  view  point,  tho\igh  the  latter  being  practically  unob- 
tainable in  sufficient  quantities,  makes  a  recommendation  for  its  general 
use  unwise. 

The  kind  of  sand,  or  its  state  of  purity  or  sharpness,  is  thought  to  affect 
the  fireproof  qualities  of  cuncrete  only  as  it  aft"ects  the  normal  strength  of 
the  material  and  therefore  the  factor  of  safety  upon  which  the  endurance 
of  the  structure  under  fire  largely  depends. 

It  is  very  evident  of  course  that  the  integrity  of  concrete  under  exposure 
to  fire,  as  well  as  under  normal  conditions,  depends  primarily  on  the  cement 
which  binds  the  mass  together  and  in  this  fact  lies  the  most  important  in- 
herent weakness  of  concrete  as  a  fireproof  material.  As  to  the  fireproof 
qualities  of  Portland  Cement  itself,  very  little  data  appears  to  be  available. 
The  Standard  Specifications  adopted  by  the  Am.  So.  for  testing  materials, 
the  Am.  So.  of  Civil  Eng.  and  others,  does  not  touch  on  the  point  at  all,  pos- 
sibly for  the  reason  that  some  have  assumed' that  cement  which  meets  the 
other  requirements  as  to  strength,  soundness,  etc.,  cannot  vary  much  in  fire 
resistance,  and  perhaps  for  the  reason  that  a  very  large  part  of  the  cement 
for  which  these  specifications  are  prepared,  is  used  in  bridges,  embankments, 
marine  work,  etc.,  where  fire  resistance  is  not  a  factor.  Neither  do  the  U.  S. 
Army  Engineers,  nor  various  foreign  specifications  cover  the  point,  probably 
for  the  same  reasons.  Cements  which  conform  to  the  standards  above  re- 
fefred  to  cannot  vary  much  in  the  proportion  of  their  chief  constituents, 
though  some  of  the  minor  elements  do  vary  considerably,  and  it  is  well  known 
that  there  is  quite  a  wide  difference  between  various  brands  as  to  the  quan- 
tity of  water  required  for  hydration  and  it  may  be  these  differences,  especially 
the  latter,  may  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  fire  resistance.  Various 
experiments  now  under  way  will  doubtless  settle  the  question  within  the 
next  year  or  two,  but  for  the  present  we  must  assume  that  all  Portland 
Cements    conforming    to    the    accepted    standards    in    other    respects    are    of 

equal  fire  resistance. 

The  statement  so  often  rha4e  that  cement  is  necessarily  fireproof  be- 
cause in  the  course  of  its  manufacture  it  has  been  burned  in  a  kiln  hotter 
than  any  burning  building  is  not  true  any  more  than  is  the  same  statement 
concerning  hollow  tile  or  other  materials.  They  both  appear  in  a  building 
under  radically  different  conditions  than  obtain  in  any  sort  of  a  kiln,  the 
important  difference  in  the  case  of  the  cement  being  that  when  mixed  into 
a  concrete  it  is  combined  in  a  crystalline  form  with  water  which  is  a  material 
very  easily  affected  bv  heat.  There  is  no  occasion  for  discussing  here  the 
intricate  question  of  the  chemistry  of  cement.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
the  effect  of  heat  is  to  dehydrate  U  or  separate  the  water  from  the  cement 
and  thus  reduce  it  to  a  condition  resembling  its  original  powdered  state^. 
The  temperature  at  which  this  dehydration  occurs  is  probably  about  1000° 
F.— that  is,  the  cement  itself  must  reach  that  temperature,  but  concrete  bemg 
a  slow  conductor  of  heat,  any  considerable  mass  of  the  material  cannot  absorb 
that  amount  of  heat  for  some  time  after  the  temperature  at  its  surface  has 
reached  the  1000°  or  even  a  very  much  higher  point;  hence  it  is  that  in  a 
burning  building  a  temperature  of  1000  to  2000  degrees  may  be  applied  sud- 
denly to  the  surface  of  a  concrete  wall  or  floor  and  the  result  will  be  an 
immediate  dehvdration  of  only  a  very  thin  film  of  cement  at  the  surface  and 
a  very  slow  progression  of  dehydration  into  the  interior  of  the  mass.  As  above 
stated,  this  dehydrated  or  re-calcined  material  does  not  necessary  fall  away 
unless  struck  bV  a  stream  of  water  or  other  object,  or  unless  the  rupture 
of  individual  stones  in  the  concrete  throws  it  off,  and  so  long  as  it  remains 
in  place  it  acts  as  a  verv  efficient  insulator  for  the  remaining  good  concrete 
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beneath,  so  that  the  penetration  of  heat  into  the  mass  and  its  coiisequent 
dehydration  grows  slower  and  slower.  If  by  this  process  the  cement  loses 
its  adhesive  strength,  of  course  the  concrete  is  ruined,  and  in  the  case  of  walls 
or  columns,  its  crushing  strength  is  reduced  in  the  proportion  that  the  dehy- 
dration of  the  cement  has  penetrated  from  the  surface,  and  this  is  irrespective 
of  the  kind  of  aggregate  used.  The  logical  conclusion  of  the  above  is  that, 
given  a  cement  and  aggregate  of  good  quality,  the  fire  resistance  of  a  con- 
crete wall  or  floor  is  entirely  a  question  of  the  time  of  exposure  and  tem- 
perature of  the  fire.  ^'^ 

Whatever  the  comparative  value  of  various  aggregates  or  cements  may 
be,  a  far  more  important  factor  in  the  strength  of  concrete  under  fire  as  well 
as  under  normal  conditions,  is  the  relative  proportion  of  the  materials  and 
the  method  of  combining  them.  The  necessity  of  a  dense,  fairly  rich  con- 
crete practically  free  of  voids  such  as  is  produced  by  a  wet  mixture  well 
tamped,  is  well  known  to  all  experienced  users  of  the  material,  and  the 
troubles  occasioned  by  mixtures  containing  too  little  cement,  or  made  too  dry, 
or  not  properly  tamped,  are  perhaps  too  familiar  to  some  of  us.  This  feature 
-has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  fire  resistance  of  the  structure,  as  a  dense,  rich 
mixture  is  much  less  liable  to  spalling  and  disintegration  than  a  poor,  porous 
concrete;  and  if  the  theory  is  correct  that  the  dehydration  of  the  cement  itself 
or  the  driving  olT  of  its  water  is  what  weakens  the  mass,  then  the  richer  in 
cement  the  mixture  is,  and  consequently  the  more  water  is  contained  in  the 
mass,  the  longer  the  cement  w^ill  last  because  a  longer  time  will  be  re- 
quired to  drive  off  the  large  amount  of  water.  Furthermore,  its  factor  of 
safety  above  the  strength  reqiiired  for  normal  conditions  is  naturally  much 
greater  and  that  has  a  most  important  bearing  on  the  fire  resistance  feature ; 
a  structure  so  built  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  its  ultimate  strength 
may  be  destroyed  by  fire  without  causing  a  collapse,  obviously  has  a  much 
greater  chance  of  escaping  total  loss  than  one  which,  though  non-inflam- 
able,  has  no  great  strength  above  that  required  for  normal  conditions,  and  so 
would  be  subject  to  collapse  on  the  failure  of  some  one  or  two  of  its  vital 
members.  The  abnormal  strains  to  which  a  building  is  subject  during  a 
fire  are  always  severe  and  often  not  to  be  determined  in  advance ;  the  falling 
of  heavy  weights  and  internal  stresses  set  up  by  rapid  changes  of  tempera- 
ture are  severe  trials  to  any  building  and  the  structure  that  contains  the 
greatest  reserve  strength  above  that  required  for  ordinary  demands  is  the 
safest.  This  of  course  refers  to  any  type  of  construction  as  well  as  to  con- 
crete, and  the  disregard  of  this  principle  has  in  many  cases  cost  dearly  in  case 
of  fire.  In  the  famous  Baltimore  conflagration  the  great  weakness  of  tile  and 
steel  construction  was  along  this  very  line ;  the  tile  was  good  enough  for  its 
normal  uses  but  was  generally  too  thin  and  frail  and  too  poorly  secured  in 
place  to  withstand  the  mechanical  strains  imposed  by  a  severe  fire. 

As  to  the  second  general  requirement  of  insulating  quality  of  concrete 
for  the  steel  reinforcement,  the  importance  of  this  function  of  the  material 
is  apparent  when  we  remember  that  in  practically  all  reinforced  concrete 
construction  the  steel,  of  whatever  style  or  system,  is  designed  for  the  vital 
duty  of  carrying  all  the  tensile  strains  of  the  structure  and  in  order  to  do  this 
it  must  be  placed  as  low  as  possible  in  the  beam  or  slab  ;  in  fact,  there  is  no 
reason,  structurally,  for  more  than  barely  covering  the  rods.  It  is  well  known 
that  steel  loses  its  strength  very  rapidly  on  exposure  to  fire,  and  steel  of  any 
form  used  as  a  reinforcement  for  concrete,  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  Accord- 
ing to  "Kent"  the  tensile  strength  of  steel  at  670  degrees  is  only  75%  of  its 
ultimate  strength  under  normal  temperature;  at  725  degrees,  60%  at  770 
degrees,  50%;  at  860  degrees,  40%;  at  1025  degrees,  30%;  from  which  it  is 
obvious  that  the  reinforcement  of  a   concrete   floor  beam,  slab,   column   or 
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wall  must  have  some  very  eilficient  insulating  material  between  it  and  an 
ordinary  fire  if 'its  strength  is  to  be  retained.  It  is  well  known  that  concrete 
is  a  very  slow  cAjuctor  of  heat  but  there  is  only  a  little  exact  data  on  the 
subject.  The  tests  of  the  National  Fire  Protection  Association  Cornmittee 
above  referred  to  were  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  determining  that  point  and 
showed  that  on  an  average  of  eleven  sample  rods  embedded  to  a  depth  of 
one  inch  in  concrete  reached  a  temperature  of  G70  degrees  where  their  strength 
is  reduced  25  %  in  59  minutes  under  average  temperature  of  about  1500  de- 
grees at  the  surface  of  the  samples. 

This  would  appear  to  afford  ample  proof  that  one  inch  of  concrete  cover- 
ing over  steel  reinforcement,  or  about  steel  I-beams,  is  not  suf^cient  for  re- 
liable fire  protection.  In  many  large  buildings,  particularly  of  mercantile 
or  storage  occupancy,  temperatures  of  1800  to  2000  degrees  may  prevail  in 
portions  of  the  structure  for  much  more  than  an  hour,  in  which  case  2  inches 
or  more  of  protection  would  be  necessary  to  preserve  sufficient  strength  in 
the  steel  to  carry  its  load.  This  would  be  true  even  if  all  the  concrete  were 
certain  to  remain  in  place  during  a  fire  and  with  the  possibility  of  some 
of  the  material  breaking  oflf  the  extra  thickness  is  doubly  necessary.  As  to 
the  relative  value  of  the  various  kinds  of  aggregate  as  an  insulator,  none  of 
the  numerous  tests  referred  to  indicate  a  very  wide  difference,  but  such 
variation  as  does  appear  is  in  favor  of  the  cinder  aggregate  and  most  un- 
favorable to  the  granite.  Here  again  the  superiority  of  a  rich,  dense  concrete 
appears,  as  the  tests  indicate  that  as  between  rich,  medium  and  lean  mixtures 
the   richer   mixtures   were   appreciably   slower   conductors   of   heat   than   the 

lean  ones.  •        u       u 

The   fire   resistance   of  concrete   blocks   for   wall   construction   has   been 
the  subject  of  much  anxious  inquiry  for  some  months  past.    The  question  is 
rbeing  investigated  bv  several  interests  but  probably  most  exhaustively  at  the 
Structural  Materials' Testing  Laboratory  of  St.  Louis  by  your  President,  Mr. 
Richard  L.  Humphrey,  under  the  auspices  of  a  general  Advisory  Board  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  a  large  number  of  engineering  bodies    including 
this  Association,  and  government  officials.     The  result  of  this  and  other  in- 
vestigations of  course  cannot  be  foretold  by  this  Committee,  and  the  actual 
field  experience  with  this  construction  thus  far  is  too  limited  to  afford  a  basis 
for  positive  conclusions.     However,  we  are  confident  that  most  of  the  fore- 
going statements  on  the  subject  ot  concrete  in  general  are  applicable  to  small 
blocks  of  the  same  materials.    The  form  in  which  most  of  these  small  blocks 
are  made,  involves  a  certain  weakness  under  severe  temperature  which,  while 
bv  no  means  fatal  to  the  fire  resistance,  places  a  limitation  on  that  quality 
which  must  be  recognized,  viz:    It  is  subject  to  breakage  by  unequal  expan- 
sion under  heat,  the  same  as  is  hollow    tile    or    any    other  similar  hollow 
material.     Hollow  blocks  of  concrete  or  tile  as  set  in  the  walls  o^ Jioors  of  a 
building  usually  present  only  one  surface  to  the  direct  attack  o    fire  and  the 
consequence  is  that  that  side  or  face  of  the  block  expands  readily  and  irre- 
sistibly under  the  influence  of  the  heat  while  the  other  three  sides  receiving 
r^uch   less  heat  do  not   expand  nearly  as  rapidly,  with   the   result  that  the 
Sst  s?de  breaks  away  from  the  others.     This  has  been  demonstrated  in 
Sual  fires  and  experimental  tests  for  both  concrete  -d^de^     Failure    rom 
this  cause  would  naturallv  occur  soonest  in  blocks  having  a  thin  shell,  inas- 
much as  the  thinner  the  shell  of  the  block  toward  the  fire,  the  more  quickly 
k  will  heat  through  and  consequently  expand.     Therefore,  if  you  would  have 
a  block  stand  a  hot  fire,  make  the  webs  thick.  r        ^    .^ 

This  breaking  bv  unequal  expansion  has  sometimes  been  referred  to 
as  alS  sting  duetto  pressure  of  steam  or  gases  generated  in  the  large  hollow 
space  or  cell  of  the  block,  but  a  very  brief  analysis  of  the  conditions  will 
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easily  disprove  any  such  statement.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  generally  no 
means  of  gettfng  water  Jnto  the  interior  of  a  block  and  no  probability  of 
gases  from  other  sources  being  introduced  therein,  but  if  it  were  possible  to 
get  gas  or  steam  into  the  interior  space  these  cells  are  so  continuous  in  a  wall 
or  floor  and  have  so  many  vents  to  the  atmosphere  at  the  top  of  the  wall  or 
through  mortar  joints  that  the  accumulation  of  the  number  of  pounds  pres- 
sure (estimated  at  25  to  50  lbs.)  necessary  to  burst  an  ordinary  small  block 
would  be  an  impossibility  ilnder  working  conditions.  In  connection  with 
blocks,  we  may  repeat  that  as  in  the  case  of  monolithic  concrete,  good  ma- 
terials, plenty  of  cement,  careful  curing,  and  above  all  intelligent  workman- 
ship, produce  the  most  fireproof  result. 

To  sum  up  this  matter  of  the  fire  resistance  of  concrete,  we  may  repeat 
that,  while  like  all  other  building  materials  it  has  its  limitations,  it  occupies 
and  will  continue  to  occupy  an  increasingly  important  position  in  the  field  of 
Fire  Resistive  Construction,  and  when  intelligently  used  under  proper  con- 
ditions, may  be  relied  on  to  resist  such  fires  as  any  ordinarv  building  may 
be  expected  to  experience.  Such  intelligent  use  will  involve  the  selection 
of  good  materials,  will  provide  for  the  correct  and  uniform  proportioning  of 
them,  the  thorough  mixing  by  good  machinery,  adequate  thickness  of  in- 
sulation of  steel,  guarding  against  freezing,  and  in  the  case  of  blocks,  proper 
curing  and  thickness  of  shell;  in  short,  all  the  requisites  of  a  building  safe 
and  strong  under  normal  conditions  with  a  liberal  factor  of  safety.  It  may 
be  safely  assumed  that  concrete  which  is  the  richest,  strongest  and  most  dur- 
able under  normal  conditions  will  develop  the  highest  fire  resistance. 

The  relation  of  fire  insurance  to  concrete  construction  is  important  to 
insurance  companies  and  builders  alike.  The  attitude  of  the  companies  to- 
ward concrete  up  to  this  time  has  been,  like  that  of  other  interests,  neces- 
sarily, one  of  inquiry  and  investigation  largely.  They  have  felt  that  this  type 
of  construction  was  in  an  experimental  stage,  acknowledged  as  peculiarly 
subject  to  abuse  by  incompetent  users,  and  have  naturally  been  somewhat 
cautious  in  indorsing  it  as  fully  as  its  advocates  would  like.  They  are  now 
recognizing,  however,  that  the  matter  is  rapidly  approaching  a  settled  and 
known  basis  in  the  building  world  and  tjiey  are  at  the  present  time  accord- 
ing it  more  recognition  in  their  underwriting  than  ever  before.  Insurance 
companies  are  the  most  earnest  advocates  of  improved  construction  and  are 
constantly  urging  the  adoption  of  the  best  known  methods  and  materials  for 
building.  They  are  investigating  the  whole  concrete  subject  through  the 
National  Fire  IVotection  Association  and  other  channels  and  there  need  be 
no  doubt  that  concrete  construction  will  be  given  full  credit  in  fii^e  insurance 
rates  and  classifications  for  all  its  good  qualities  as  soon  as  its  record  is 
established.  In  the  meantime  they  are  giving  very  liberal  credit  to  so-called 
fireproof  buildings  of  concrete  construction,  pratically  the  same  as  are  allowed 
for  other  types  as  a  rule.  They  are  not,  however,  recognizing  concrete  blocks 
as  the  equivalent  of  good  brick  for  the  reason  that  such  experience  as  they 
have  had  in  laboratory  and  field  does  not  warrant  it.  This  is  no  doubt  due 
partly,  if  not  chiefly,  to  the  fact  familiar  to  us  all.  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  blocks  made  up  to  this  time,  have  been  of  an  inferior  grade  made 
without  due  regard  to  the  known  requirements  of  a  good  product ;  and  in  the 
matter  of  insurance  rates  as  in  other  respects,  good  material  has  been  made 
to  suffer  for  the  failings  of  th^- too  large  proportion  of  poor. 

In  closing,  we  cannot  too  strongly  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  position 
concrete  is  to  occupy  in  the  art  of  fireproof  construction  will  depend  very 
largely  on  the  degree  of  intelligence  and  honesty  of  its  users.  It  has  had 
something  of  a  fight  to  attain  its  pnesent  position.  It  is  not  a  new  proposition. 
For  years  it  has  been   known  and   for  as  many  years  has  been  criticised  as 
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being  peculiarly- subject  to  abuse  by  incompetent  contractors,  a  criticism 
which  we  must  admit  is  altogether  too  well  founded,  and  for  which  some"of 
its  most  ardent  advocates  are  partly  responsible.  There  will  always  be 
more  or  less  such  criticism,  but  it  can  be  largely  overcome  and  the  art  main- 
tained on  a  sound  l^asis  by  the  intelligent  and  persistent  following  of  sound 
engineering  i)rinciples  and  good  workmanship  on  the  part  of  its  advocates. 

The  time  has  not  yet  arrived  for  adopting  a  detailed  standard  for  fire- 
proof concrete  construction,  l)ut  we  would  commend  to  you  a  few  funda- 
mental principles  which  were  laid  down  by  the  National  Fire  Protection  Asso- 
ciation in  their  last  report  as  essential  to  the  best  results,  viz  : 

1st.  The  work  should  invariably  be  designed  and  its  entire  erection 
supervised  personally  by  engineers  of  skill  and  experience  in  this  particular 

line.  r   1  •    u 

2d.  Concrete  for  fireproof  construction  should  be  composed  of  high 
grade  tested  Portland  Cement,  clean  sand,  and  broken  stone,  gravel,  slag  or 
cinders,  so  proportioned  that  the  cement  will  completely  fill  all  the  voids 
in  the  sand,  and  the  mortar  thus  formed  will  a  little  more  than  fill  the  void 

in  the  aggregate. 

3d.  The  materials  should  be  well  mixed- by  machine  with  enough  water 
to  make  a  distinctly  'Svet  mixture"  and  should  be  tamped  down  so  that  no 

voids  are  left. 

4th.  All  steel  members  of  whatever  style  should  be  imbedded  at  least 
two  inches  in  the  concrete  and  in  the  case  of  important  load  carrying  mem- 
bers, three  inches.  .     .         ,  ,  i  •  t, 

5th.  No  cement  work  of  any  kind  should  be  laid  in  cold  weather  with- 
out being  safely  guarded  against  freezing. 

^     4*     4* 

Arts  and  Crafts   of  Los   An^Aes 

This  society  is  giving  its  first  annual  exhibition  in  co-operation  with  the 
Ebell  Club  in  the  verv  attractive  building  recently  erected  by  the  Fbell  Club 
on  S.  Figueroa  street,'  Los  Angeles.  The  exhibition  will  be  open  on  the  28th, 
'>9th  30th  and  31st  of  March.  Collections  of  work  belonging  to  the  Colonial- 
Spanish  and  Indian  periods  will  occupy  three  of  the  large  club  rooms  on  the 
second  floor,  while  the  whole  of  the  first  floor  reception  hall  and  rooms  will  be 
devoted  to  Oriental  work.  The  auditoi^ium  will  be  reserved  for  the  '^\rts  and 
Crafts,"  who  will  assemble  a  fine  exhibition  of  the  handicrafts,  not  only  from 
its  members  of  the  societv,  but  also  from  San  Francisco,  Santa  Barbara,  and 
-  San  Diego.  There  will  be  examples  of  work  from  New  York  and  some  loans 
Communication  is  invited  and  may  be  addressed  to  the  secretary,  W.  Carl 
Greenfield,  1<5()8  S.  Main  street,  or  to  the  president,  R.  Mackay  Fripp,  Mer- 
cantile place,  Los  Angeles. 

^     ^     4» 

Servant  (delivering  message)— Mr.  Triplett  sends  his  compliments  to  Mr. 
Gazzam,  with  the  request  that  he  shoot  his  dog,  which  is  a  nuisance  m  the 

neighborhood.  ,.      ^  .   ,  ,       i    t_- 

Gazzam— Give  Mr.  Gazzam's  compliments  to  Mr.  Triplett,  and  ask  him 

to  kindly  poison  his  daughter  or  burn  up  her  piano. 
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By    EDWARD    S.    MAMMATT.   Architect. 

THE  materials  of  construction  of  high  office  buildings  may  be  classed 
under  three  heads — namely,  masonry  construction,  skeleton  steel  con- 
struction and  reinforced  concrete  construction.  The  first  of  these 
methods,  masonry  construction,  depending  on  solid  walls,  is  practicable  to  a 
certain  limit  only.  As  has  been  mentioned  before,  the  limit  is  usually  about 
ten  to  twelve  stories  in  height,  for  the  reason  that  beyond  that  height  too 
much  valuable  space  is  necessarily  sacrificed  to  walls.  According  to  a  table 
prepared  by  Mr.  F.  E.  Kidder,  the  city  ordinance  requirements  for  a  12-story 
building  in  New  York  is  40  inches  thickness  for  the  first  story  exterior  wall. 
The  building  law  of  Boston  requires  36  inches  for  the  same  wall;  St.  Louisi, 
34  inches;  Denver,  30  inches;  while  Chicago  is  satisfied  with  28.  Truly,  a 
great  variation  in  the  factor-of-safety. 

On  the  basis  of  the  New  York  requirements,  a  building  300  feet  high 
would  require  a  wall  7  feet  thick,  which'  practically  puts  a  limit  to  masonry- 
constructed  walls  for  skyscrapers  on  a  25-foot  lot.  So  we  may  dismiss  this 
method  of  construction  from  the  skyscraper  problem. 

The  first  advance  from  masonry  construction  was  the  use  of  cast-iron 
columns,  which  were  protected  with  fireproof  coverings.  But  since  the  possi- 
bilities of  steel  construction  became  known  very  little  use  has  been  made 
of  cast  iron  for  columns.  One  reason  for  its  disuse  is  the  difficulty  of  making 
satisfactory  tests  of  its  strength,  owing  to  the  possibility  of  the  shifting  of 
the  core  in  casting.  My  own  experience  leads  me  to  be  cautious  in  th-e  use 
of  cast-iron  columns.  In  one  instance  the  usual  tests  were  made  for  thick- 
ness of  shell,  no  defects  were  apparent,  but  later  the  same  column  fell  off 
a  wagon  and  broke  in  two,  showing  a  bad  flaw,  thus  saving  my  reputation. 

When  steel  columns  were  first  used  in  high  buildings  they  were  merely 
to  support  the  floor  loads,  as  in  the  World  Building  in  New  York.  This 
building  is  199  feet  to  the  roof  line,  with  self-sustaining  brick  walls,  faced 
with  sandstone  and  terra-coMa,  the  th'ickness  of  the  wall  being  11  feet  4 
inches  at  the  bottom  and  2  feet  at  the  top.  The  steel  columns  were  let  mto 
chases  in  the  wall  in  tlie  lower  stories  and  set  free  above.  The  next  step 
in  high  building  construction  was  the  skeleton  steel  frame,  in  which  all 
floor  and  wall  loads  are  transmitted  directly  to  the  columns  and  by  them 
to  the  foundations.  The  girders  of  each  floor  are  calculated  to  carry  the 
floor  load  and  exterior  curtain-wall  for  that  story,  thus  eliminating  the  neces- 
sity of  exterior  wall  except  for  protection  from  the  weather.  The  thickness 
of  these  walls  varies  in  accordance  with  the  ordinance  of  different  cities,  and 
in  all  cases  the  walls  are  thicker  than  is  necessary. 

The  Chicago  building-law  requires  that  the  curtam-wall  of  a  buildmg 
250  feet  high  shall  be  12  inches  thick  for  the  first  150  feet  from  thte  top,  1(3 
inches  for  the  next  50  feet  and  20  inches  for  the  lower  50  feet.  Mr.  W.  H. 
Birkmire,  the  well-known  authority  on  steel  construction,  recommends  lighter 
curtain-walls  as  being  safe  and  reducing  expense.  .        ,  •       .  r 

Time  is  saved  by  adopting  skeleton  steel  construction  for  this  class  of 
buildings  on  account  of  the  rapidity  with  which  they  can  be  erected.  The 
Central  Bank  Building  in  New  York,  75  by  150  feet,  fifteen  stories  high  and 
two  below  the  sidewalk,  was  entirely  completed  in  seven  months. 

The  most  essential  part  of  the  construction  of  a  skeleton  steel  frame  is 


•Extract  from  a  paper  read  before  the  Contemporary  Club,  of  Davenport,  la. 
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the  actual  support  of  column.  Other  parts  of  the  structure  may  be  weak 
without  causing  more  than  local  damage,  but  when  a  column  fails  the  entire 
structure  is  liable  to  fall,  and  hence  the  greatest  care  of  architect  and 
engnieer  must  be  used  in  calculating  stresses  and  framing  columns  and  their 
connections. 

There  are  various  shapes  of  built-up  colunms,  each  with  some  particu- 
lar feature,  all  suitable  for  this  class  of  construction  and  used  at  will  by  the 
architect,  the  design  de])ending  largely  on  the  time  limit  under  which  manu- 
facturers will  agree  to  fill  orders.  W^hatever  structural  shape  is  used,  whether 
for  columns,  girders,  floor  beams,  trusses  or  braces, '•actual  tests  have  proved 
that  the  burning  of  the  ordinary  contents  of  a  room  will  heat  unprotected 
steel  to  a  degree  that  will  entail  disastrous  results  when  a  stream  of  water 
is  thrown  on  the  heated  metal.  This  fact  renders  it  absolutely  necessary 
to  encase  steel  in  non-combustible  material. 

When  we  speak  of  a  fireproof  building  we  use  the  term  relatively,  since 
th^  expense  of  an  absolutely  fireproof  building  is  too  great  to  admit  of  general 
use.  Buildmgs  constructed  so  as  to  secure  a  salvage  of  GO  to  80  per  cent,  are 
considered  fireproof.  It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  the  various  fireproof 
materials,  for  the  Baltimore  fire  proved  cement  is  the  best  fire-resisting 
material. 

•  ,  While  concrete  has  been  used  in  building  for  centuries,  and  steel  framed 
structures  have  become  common,  a  new  method  of  construction  has  come 
into  use  by  the  combination  of  these  two  materials,  steel  and  concrete,  in 
what  is  known  as  armored  or  reinformed  concrete.  The  earliest  record  of 
reinforced  concrete  mentioned  bv  Mr.  Kidder  is  the  invention  of  P  A  J 
Alonier,  a  gardener  of  Paris,  in  1867.  In  1869  Francois  Coignet,  of  *  Paris* 
secured  a  patent  on  a  combination  of  iron  and  concrete.  In  1875  W  S  Ward 
constructed  a  building  near  Portchester,  N.  Y.,  in  which  not  oniy  all  the 
exterior  and  interior  walls,  cornices  and  towers  were  constructed  of  concrete 
but  all  of  the  beams  and  roofs  were  exclusively  made  of  concrete  reinforced 
by  light  iron  beams  and  rods. 

European  engineers  have  done  more  with  reinforced  concrete  than 
American  engineers,  for  the  reason  that  our  steel  plants  have  produced  struc- 
tural steel  of  such  excellence,  the  use  of  concrete  has  been  neglected  until 
within  the  last  few  years.  While  reinforced  concrete  has  been  used  for  some 
years  for  bridges  and  other  engineering  work,  th'e  first  skyscraper  to  be 
built  of  this  material  was  the  Ingalls  building,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  begun  in 
the  fall  of  1902  and  designed  by  Elzner  &  Anderson,  Architects 
T  u  ^'c^'c  e^Pf7;ients  with  concrete  and  steel  made  by  M.  Considere,  Capt. 
John  b.  Sewcll,  U.  S.  Engineer  Corps,  and  others,  and  the  exhaustive  tests  at 
U  atertown  Arsenal,  we  learn  many  interesting  facts.  One  of  the  latest  inves- 
tigators, Mr.  J.  W.  Schaub,  makes  the  statement  that  if  a  rustv  bar  of  iron  is 
inserted  in  concrete  mortar  for  fifteeen  to  twenty  days  it  will  be  found  free 
from  rust,  due  to  the  iron  giving  up  its  oxygen  to  the  cement.  He  adds :  'The 
cement  being  anhydrous  and  alkaline  in  its  reaction,  will  prevent  the  forma- 
tion of  rust,  so  that  a  coating  of  cement  mortar  should  be,  from  a  chemical  and 
])hysical  standpoint,  an  absolute  protection  against  rust." 

While  engineers  are  making  these  and  other  tests  with  manv  different 
assumptions  and  empirical  formula,  we  are  impressed  with  the  lack  of  uni- 
formitv  in  thk^  factor-of-safety.  We  are  impressed  with  this  lack  in  all  struc- 
tural designing.  In  ordinary  construction,  such  as  we  have  to  deal  with  in  a 
city  of  this  size,  it  is  the  writer's  custom  to  take  the  average  given  by  avail- 
able authorities.  This  should  not  be  necessarv  and  could  be  avoided  if  all 
tests  of  strength  of  materials  were  made  and  formulated  under  government 
inspection.     It  has  been   shown  that  steel  reinforcement  prevents  shrinkage 
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of  the  ^concrete  and  greatly  adds  to  its  tensile  and  compressive  strength. 
Further  advantages  of  reinforced  concrete  are  its  cheapness  of  construction  in 
comparison  with-  structural  steel  and  its  fireproof  quality.  This  last  character- 
istic was  thoroughly  tested  in  the  late  Baltimore  fire.  After  the  fire,  interest 
centered  in  a  small  four-story  brick  building,  with  a  cast-iron  front,  the  in- 
terior of  which  had  been  remodeled  shortly  before  the  fire,  the  exterior  walls 
had  been  retained  while  the  new  columns,  girders  and  floors  had  been  con-  - 
structed  of  concrete  steel.  The  exterior  walls  were  found  demolished,  but  th'e 
interior  walls  were  intact,  except  where  injured  by  falling  walls,  proving 
bevond  doubt  the  fireproof  qualities  of  concrete  construction.  Another  ad- 
vantage of  concrete  is  that  ornaments  and  other  details  can  be  moulded  of  it. 

There  are  many  systems  of  reinforced  conci^\  the  variation  being  due 
to  the  dififerent  forms  of  steel  reinforcement.  Thatxin  the  Ingalls  Building, 
mentioned  above,  is  of  cold-twisted  square  bars,\isedYhroughout.  This  sys- 
tem greatly  increases  the  tensile  strength  of  the  |)ary  after  twisting  and  in- 
creases the  mechanical  grip  of  the  bar  on  the  concrete.  The  Ingalls  Building 
is  50  by  100  feet  on  the  plan,  sixteen  stories  high,  210  feet  above  and  20  feet 
below  'the  sidewalk  to  bottom  of  foundations.  The  entire  structure  is  rein- 
forced, consisting  of  steel  bars  inbedded  in  concrete  with  their  ends  interlaced, 
making  a  concrete  monolith.  The  exterior  walls  are  faced  with  marble  for 
the  first  three  stories,  glazed  gray  brick  for  th'e  next  eleven  and  glazed  white 
terra-cotta  for  the  last  story  and  cornice.  The  foundations  are  all  of  rein- 
forced concrete 

In  New  York  City,  when  it  is  necessary  to  go  to  great  depths  for  founda- 
tions, the  pneumatic  process  is  successfully  used.  In  Chicago  a  system  of  gril- 
lage, on  piles,  of  I-beams  and  concrete,  has  been  in  use  for  several  years.  And 
now'  that  reinforced  concrete  piles  are  available,  and  do  not  have  to  be  cut 
off  at  the  water-line  to  ])revent  decay,  we  have  a  fireproof,  windproof  and 
practicallv  indestructible  building  as  the  result. 

In  view  of  the  possibilitv  of  conflagrations  liable  at  any  moment  to  tem- 
porarilv  jeopardize  the  business  interests  of  every  city,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  requirements  for  materials  and  construction  of  buildings  in  such  districts 
shbuld  be  most  rigid.  It  should  be  made  a  criminal  ofTensc  to  erect  a  build- 
ing that  is  not  fireproof  in  congested  business  centers. 

"  The  business  interests  are  not  the  only  interests  to  be  safeguarded. 
Thought  should  be  given  to  the  aesthetic  side  of  a  city's  life  and  provision 
made  for  it  There  should  be  in  force  in  every  city  laws  regulating  the  height 
of  buildings.  European  cities,  backed  bv  centuries  of  art  training,  regulate 
the  height  of  buildings  on  purely  aesthetic  grounds  ,u  ,-       (  ,u. 

When  we  consider  the  last  division  of  our  subject,  the  aesthetic  of  the 
skyscraper,  we  must  remember  that  our  aesthetic  training  is  based  on  the 
proportions  of  Classic  architecture-the  low  buildings  o  the  G^ecia"  ^^^^^^^ 
pelago  \\'e  are  appalled  at  the  seeming  hopelessness  o  reconstructing  our 
aesthetic  ideas  on 'such  a  gigantic  vertical  plane  as  a  ^^'-^P^ -J-j^^^ 
It  may  be  said  that  architects  have  had  a  vertical  problem  to  deal  with  before, 
in  Thlcomc  cathedral.  That  is  true,  but  the  conditions  are  entirely  dissim- 
ilar   th'ere  was  a  proportionate  breadth  at  the  architects  disposal. 

'Manv  of  the  Ikvscrapers  are  on  lots  so  narrow  in  comparison  -^^h  th^^^^^ 

height  that  little  remains  to  deal  w^ith'  ^-^^V^^^^^^^  ,^^^\^^:,f^,',;;  have  been 
an-le  of  the  "Flatiron"  or  Fuller  building  of  New  York  Attempts  ha^e  been 
mrde  to  reduce  the  apparent  height  of  these  buildings  by  the  use  of  repeat  d 
horizontal  lines.  The  result  of  such  treatment  is  seen  in  pronounced  form  in 
the  St  Paul  Building  in  New  York.  Here  the  designer  has  grouped  t^vo 
stories  together  and  piled  section  on  section  in  monotonous  uniforrnity  until 
the  client's  monev-limit  was  nearly  reached,  when,  in  a  sul)lime  effort,  thtee 
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stones  are  grouped  above  a  sub-cornice  and  his  attempt  is  finished— a  pro- 
cedure, as  one  writer  puts  it,  ''Quite  as  sensible  as  if  a  man  were  to  thrust 
his  head  through  the  crown  of  his  hat  and  wear  it  below  his  head  in  stead  of 
above  it." 

^  ,  Various  other  styles  of  high  office  buildings  are  seen.  Few  are  satisfactory 
m  appearance.  Their  designers  strive  for  effect  by  dividing  the  facades  hori- 
zontally and  vertically.  Pretentious  detail  runs  riot.  All  our  architecture 
needs  restraint,  needs  a  more  refined  sense  of  proportion — a  more  conscien- 
tious use  of  detail. 

There  are  a  few  skyscrapers  which  are  designed  in  a  rational  way,  their 
architects  realizing  that  the  problem  is  one  of  vertical  design  and  treat  it 
accordingly,  not  even  att|j||gft)ting  to  work  out  the  design  in  any  of  its  existing 
architectural  styles.  The  original  Monadnock  Building  in  Chicago,  designed 
by  Mr.  John  W.  Root,  is  one  of  the  best  examples  of  good  design  in  sky- 
scrapers. It  is  a  building  of  the  severest  plainness.  The  necessary  strength 
of  base  is  secured  by  a  gentler  outward  curve  above  the  first  story,  an  effect 
of  batter  being  secured  by  champfering  up  the  angles,  widening  as  it  rises 
several  stories  in  height.  The  superimposed  stories  have  plain,  rectangular 
openings.  The  expanse  of  blank  wall  is  broken  up  by  shallow  oriels,  equally 
spaced,  starting  above  the  outward  curve  of  base,  at  top  of  second  storv  and 
extending  to  the  story  below  the  frieze  line. 

The  cornice  is  formed  by  repeating  the  gentle  curve  of  the  base.  The 
proportions  of  this  building  are  so  carefully  studied  that  in  spite  of  its  austeritv 
it  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  and  satisfactory  of  skyscrapers.  The  pleasing 
effect  of  the  building  could  have  been  heightened  by  using  a  lighter  colored 
material,  the  dark-colored  brick  and  terra-cotta  being  almost  too  somber  for 
such  a  massive  structure. 

Among  other  skyscrapers  of  successful  design  there  are  but  two  T  shall 
mention  as  being  exceptionally  satisfactory.  One  is  the  Schiller  Building,  of 
Chicago,  designed  bv  Mr.  Louis  H.  Sullivan,  and  the  other  is  the  preliminary 
sketch  for  the  Times  Building,  New  York,  bv  Mr.  Cyrus  L.  W.  Eidlitz.  This 
sketch  is  Gothic  and  of  unusual  charm.  Unfortunately,  the  design  was  modi- 
fied in  construction. 

While  we  have  a  few  individual  examples  of  fine  design  the  problem  of 
effective  treatment  of  the  skyscraper  is  one  still  open  to  solution. 

4»     4»     4» 


American  Society   of  Civil  Engineers 

TTIM  American  Societv  of  Civil  Engineers  assembled  in  annual  convention  in 
New  York  on  January  IT,  1900. 

The  Board  of  Directors  submitted  an  interesting  report,  showing  that 
there  are  now  1?  honorary  members,  2  corresponding  members,  1,952  members, 
1,021  associate  members,  i:U  associates,  39(1  juniors  and  25  fellows,  a  total  of 
3,539,  or  a  net  increase  of  330  during  the  last  year.  Local  associations  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  have  been  organized  in  Kansas  City,  Memphis  and  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  report  also  alludes  to  the  extension  of  the  Society  house,  which  has 
been  accomplished  by  the  purchase  of  an  adjacent  lot  and  building  thereon,  a 
three-story  addition.  The  effect  of  this  addition  is  to  make  an  enlargement  of 
50  per  cent  in  all  the  working  rooms  of  the  building.  The  comfort  to  members 
provided  by  this  extension  was  amply  shown  by  the  method  in  which  the  larg- 
est attendance  at  an  annual  meeting  was  successfullv  handled. 
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Considerable  time  was  taken  up  in  the  discussion  of  proposed  amerHdments 
wideniniT  the  scope  of  membership  and  by  some  change  m  the  description  ot  re- 
ciuired  qualifications,  and  the  matter  was  closed  by  being  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee of  five  corporate  members,  one  associate  member  and  one  junior  member 
to  be  appointed  by  the  president,  with  instructions  to  report  at  the  next  annual 

''''"''The'' convention  was  marked  by  the  largest  attendance  ever  presetit  at  any 
of  the  conventions  in  New  York,  and  the  receipt  on  the  fii^t  day,  and  the  smoker 
on  the  evening  of  the  secOnd  day  fully  taxed  the  increased  capacity  of  the  build- 
ing Admirable  arrangements  were  in  force  for  the  seatmg  of  all  present  during 
the  collation  hours,  the  members  being  able  to  enjoy  the  spread  in  comfort. 

The  boat  excursion  through  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  and  the  l>ush  term- 
inal Company's  plant  started  in  rain  and  fog  on  a  most  discouraging  morning, 
much  to  the  sorrow  of  some  of  the  less  courageous  ones  who  backed  out  owing 
to  the  bad  weather.  Those  who  stayed  by  the  boat  had  a  most  enjoyable  trip  and 
returned  amid  brilliant  sunlight.  .     ,       .^  ,.         xxr  . 

Frederic  P.  Stearns,  the  well-known  engineer  of  the  Metropolitan  Water 
Board  of  Boston,  was  elected  President  for  the  year:  Onward  Bates  and  Bernard 
R  Green  were  elected  Vice-Presidents;  Joseph  M.  Knapp  was  elected  Treas- 
urer, and  Wm.  B.  Storey,  Jr.,  James  M.  Johnson,  Wynkoop  Kiersted,  Emil 
Swensson,  T.  Waldo  Smith  and  George  Gibbs  were  elected  directors. 


Drlnil  of  First  Church  of  Ch,  i.^i,  Scientisf,  Oafclafid  ffr„ry  A.  Srhu/zr.  Archilcrt         C-366 
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US.    GRANT,   JR.,   son   of    the     distinguished    general,    is   to  build    an    im 
♦     mense  hotel  in  San  Diego  that  will  be  unique  in  that  the  material  to 
be  used  will  be  reinforced  concrete.     The  hotel  will  be  200  x  200  feet 
and  will  occupy  the  site  of  the  old  Horton  House.     Harrison   Albright   is  the 
architect. 

Above  ground  the  building  will  be  in  the  form  of  the  letter  E,  and  in 
the  six  stories  which  comprise  this  part  there  will  be  400  bedrooms  and  200 
bathrooms,  each  bedroom  having  access  to  adjoining  bedroom  and  bathroom, 
and  each  bedroom  containing  clothes  closet,  lavatory,  radiator  and  long-dis- 
tance telephone. 

The  basement  will  extend  to  street  curb,  and  will  contain  rooms  for  me- 
chanical equipment,  consisting  of  the  following  plants :  Heating,  lighting,  re- 
frigerator and  laundry.  It  will  also  contain  rathskellar,  billiard  rooms  for  both 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  barber  shop  and  "fifteen  commodious  well-lighted 
sample  rooms  f()r*the  use  of  commercial  men. 
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First  I'loor  Plan,  L'.  S.  Grant  Hotfil,  San  Diego,  Cal. 
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The  central  portion  of  the  first  floor  will  be  occupied  by  a  lobby  (d'o  x  1?2 
feet,  the  rear  portion  of  which  will  be  subdivided  into  office,  private  office, 
telegraph  and  telephone  rooms,  news  and  cigar  stand,  checkroom,  public 
lavatory,  writing  rooms,  etc.  To  the  left  of  the  lobby  will  be  the  dining-room, 
66x100  feet,  kitchen,  56x72  feet;  steward's  office,  storerooms,  refrigerator 
rooms,  etc.  To  the  rear  of  the  lobby  will  be  the  bakery  and  dining-rooms  for 
officers  and  servants.  To  the  right  of  the  lobby  will  be  a  cafe  30  x  90  feet, 
barroom  30  x  (S(S  feet  and  seven  stores,  each  20  x  Q>(\  feet,  all  of  which  will  have 
entrances  from  Fourth  street  and  lobby. 

The  eighth  floor  will  contain  ballroom  GO  x  Ci(S  feet,  adjoining  which  and 
opening  therefrom  will  be  lounging,  toilet  and  checkrooms  for  both  ladies 
and  gentlemen. 

The  open  space  on  the  second  floor,  between  the  two  wings,  100  x  112  feet, 
will  be  devoted  to  a  palm  garden,  the  entrance  being  under  the  great  arch 
between  the  ladies'  and  gentlemen's  parlors,  both  of  which  overlook  the  palm 
garden,  the  "Arch  of  Welcome"  at  the  rear  of  the  palm  garden,  the  Pergola  in 
the  front  of  it  and  the  fountain  in  the  center  are  features  that  will  linger  long 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  visit  the  hotel. 

The  footings,  columns,  girders;  floors,  walls,  etc.,  will  be  constructed  of 
reinforced  concrete.  The  exterior  of  the  building  will  be  faced  with  cream- 
colored  glazed  terra  cotta.    The  floors  of  the  lobby,  cafe,  barroom,  toilet  rooms 
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and  bathrooms  will  be  Mosaic  tile.  The  floors  of  the  billiard  rooms  and  ball- 
room and  parlor  will  be  wood  Mosaic.  The  floors  of  all  other  rooms  and 
corridors  will  be  cement,  with  fastenings  for  carpets  embedded  therein.  The 
walls  of  all  the  rooms  throughout  the  entire  building  will  be  decorated. 

There  will  be  four  high-speed  passenger  elevators,  one  freight  elevator, 
two  sidewalk  lifts,  all  of  which  will  be  operated  by  electricity. 
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Second  Floor  Plan,  V.  S.  Grant  Hotel,  San  Dief^o,  Cal. 
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Concrete   Resists   Fire 


Reinforced  concrete  has  great  fire-resisting  qualities. 

After  the  Chicago  conflagration  a  commission  investigated  the  compara- 
tive fireproof  qualities  of  materials  in  the  ruins  and  reported  in  favor  of  the 
same  in  the  order  named — concrete,  brick,  stone. 

The  conflagrations  in  Boston,  I'altimore  and  Rochester  swept  streets  of 
granite  blocks  into  ruins  more  quickly  than  if  they  had  been  of  wood.  Sheets 
of  flame  spread  over  ranges  of  granite  warehouses,  slate  flew  into  fragments, 
iron  columns,  girders  and  beams  warped  and  bent,  while  the  granite  blocks 
cracked,  tumbling  the  so-called  fireproof  piles  into  heaps  of  ruins. 

Probably  no  better  and  certainly  no  more  expensive  and  thorough  tests 
could  have  been  devised  than  those  in  Baltimore  in  connection  with  the  United 
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States  Fidelity  and  Guaranty  Company's  building-  and  the  International  Trust 
Company's  building,  both'  of  which  were  built  entirely  of  reinforced  concrete 
under  the,  Hennebique  system. 

;  In  connection  with  the  International  ^frust  Company's  building,  the  Urst 
floor,  supported  by  concrete  columns,  and  the  mezzanine  floor,  extendinc^  only 
in  the  rear,  also  supported  by  concrete  columns,  sustained  perfectly  tiie  fall 
of  the  Adams  Express  Company's  building  which  adjoined  it.  The  Adams  Ex- 
press Company's  building  was  six  stories  high,  and  the  fire  having  gutted  it, 
the  side  walls  fell  on  the  large  skylight  of  the  International  Trust  Company's 
building,  crushing  it  and  reaching  the  concrete  floors  with  a  tremendous  force, 
but  without  injuring  them.  These  floors  so  protected  the  vaults  that  their 
contents  were  removed  undamaged,  and  tests  of  the  floors  showed  that  they 
had  not  been  weakened  by  the  fire  or  by  the  fall  of  the  adjoining  building. 

•  The  buildings  referred  to  were  in  the  center  of  the  region  of  the  most  in- 
tense heat  in  which  granite,  stone,  brick  and  tile  were  entirely  destroyed. 
They  were  absolutely  fireproof  against  the  fire  and  are  today  the  best  exam- 
ples of  truly  fireproof  structures. 


.\infh  I'loor  I'lan  ainf  Roof\  I'.  S.  Gtaiit  H,>tei,  San  Diego,  Cal. 
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Tlie   Reno   Ren  ?  '    Concrete   Bridge 

By  W.   P.   DAY 

WITH  the  development  in  the  west  of  reinforced  concrete  as  a  structural 
material  has  come  its  application  to  the  arched  bridge,  and  its  adapt- 
ability to  this  type  of  structure  is  becoming  a  recognized  fact.  With 
its  use  in  this  connection  comes  durability,  strength  and  a  general  pleasing 
appearance  to  the  eve',  and  this  latter  condition,  especially  in  city  bridges  of 
the  type  with  which' this  article  intends  to  treat,  is  one  which  must  be  striven 
for  bv  the  successful  bridge  designer. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  first  cost  of  a  reinforced,  concrete  arch  is  a  little 
greater  than  that  of  a  steel  bridge  for  similar  conditions,  a  proper  treatment 
of  maintenance  expenses  for,  and  a  determination  of  the  life  of,  a  steel  bridge, 
is  convincing  evidence  of  the  superiority  of  masonry  construction  over  that 

of  steel. 

W^ith  these  facts  before  them  the  Reno  board  having  in  charge  the  con- 
templated bridge,  called  for  competitive  designs  for  a  structure  to  span  the 
Truckee  river,  on  Virginia  street,  in  the  city  of  Reno,  Nev.  After  considerable 
deliberation  the  board  accepted  the  design  of  Mr.  Jno.  B.  Leonard,  a  consulting 
endneer  of  San  Francisco,  and  with  whom  the  writer  had  the  good  fortune 
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to  be  associated.  The  contract  for  the  construction  of  Mr.  Leonard's  design 
was  awarded  to  Cotton  Bros.  &  Co.,  contractors,  of  Oakland,  Cal.,  and  they 
have  but  recently  completed  the  work. 

The  bridge,  as  it  stands,  is  composed  of  two  spans  of  61  feet  6  inches  in 
the  clear;  the  center  pier  is  9  feet  wide  at  the  top  and  10  feet  at  the  bottom, 
resting  directly  on  large  boulders  packed  with  gravel.  The  distance,  center 
to  center  of  railings,  is  80  feet,  divided  into  12-foot  sidewalks,  one  on  each  side, 
and  a  roadway  of  5()  feet.  The  sidewalks  are  supported  by  transverse  walls 
which,  in  turn,  are  supported  by  the  rib  itself.  The  outward  thrust  of  the 
earth  is  taken  by  light  spandrel  walls  reinforced  with  }i,  ^,  and  j/2-inch 
corrugated  bars  j^laced  horizontally,  and  ^-inch  vertical  bars,  spaced  2  feet, 
the  latter  of  which  serve  to  distribute  the  stresses  upon  the  former.  The  span- 
drels are  held  in  place  by  reinforcing  each  of  the  walls  supporting  the  side- 
walks with  three  %-inch  bars  placed  diagonally;  the  transverse  walls  then 
.have  two  functions — they  support  the  sidewalk  slab  and  act  as  buttresses 
connecting  the  spandrel  walls  to  the  arched  rib.  The  arch  rings  have  a  clear 
rise  of  11  feet,  the  concrete  being  2  feet  thick  at  the  crown  and  3  feet  6  inches 
at  the  haunches,  lioth  the  extrados  and  intrados  are  five  centered,  the  rib 
bending  in  abruptly  at  the  springs.  The  designer  was  confronted  with  the 
problem  of  making  as  large  a  waterway  as  possible,  and  this  condition  made^: 
necessary  the  choice  of  a  rib  approaching  the  ellipse  in  shape. 

The  reinforcement  of  , the  arch  proper  consists  of  1-inch  bars  spaced  G 
inches  near  the  extrados  at  the  springes,  and  %-inch  bars  spaced  (j  inches  near 
the  extrados  at  the  crown.  Near  the  intrados  at  the  springs  1^-inch  bars  are 
spaced  0  inches  and  %-inch  bars  are  spaced  6  inches  near  the  intrados  at  the 
crown.  These  bars  are  interlaced  with  ^-inch  bars  at  intervals  of  2  feet,  both 
at  the  extrados  and  intrados,  and,  as  in  the  spandrel  walls,  the  J/2-inch  bars 
serve  to  distribute  the  stresses  upon  the  main  reinforcement. 

The  sidewalk  slab  is  3J^  inches  in  thickness  and  is  reinforced  with  16 
gauge  expanded  metal.  The  slab  is  carried  by  sidewalk  beams  resting  upon 
the  buttress  walls  and  reinforced  with  five  %-inch  bars  and  five  %-inch  bars 
respectively.  The  sidewalk  beam  nearest  the  roadway  is  finished  with  a 
6x4:X}i  angle  to  form  a  curb,  the  latter  being  anchored  to  the  masonry  by 
^-inch  bolts  bent  into  the  beams  and  countersunk  in  the  angle. 

The  contractor  was  permitted  to  use  his  own  devices  for  supporting  the 
forms,  it  being  specified  only  that  the  maximum  fiber  stress  in  bending  be 
1,400  pounds  per  square  inch;  for  bearing,  300  pounds  per  square  inch;  and 
for  shear,  100  pounds  per  square  inch. 

The  concrete  for  the  diflferent  i)ortions  of  the  structure  was  prepared  in 
the  following  ratios : 

For  the  portions  of  the  foundation  below  the  reinforcement  members, 
500  pounds  of  cement  to  11  cubic  feet  of  sand  to  26  cubic  feet  of  stone ;  for  the 
arch  spandrels  and  wing  walls  in  the  ratio  of  680  pounds  of  cement  to  14  cubic 
feet  of  sand  and  21  cubic  feet  of  broken  rock.  This  latter  proportion  was 
used  also  in  the  railings  and  sidewalks,  but  the  maximum  dimension  of  broken 
rock  for  the  concrete  for  these  parts  was  limited  to  1  inch.  In  placing  the  con- 
crete for  the  abutments,  it  was  considered  good  construction  to  use  large 
boulders,  which  were  easily  obtained  close  by.  Golden  Gate  cement  was  used 
throughout  the  entire  work. 

Drainage  was  provided  for  by  three  sets  of  4-inch  pipes — three  to  the 
set, — extending  from  the  spandrel  fill  to  the  inside  of  the  rib. 

The  Reno  bridge  is  a  monolithic  structure  and  contains  2,200  cubic  yards 
of  concrete  and  115  tons  of  steel.  The  reinforcement  throughout  consists  of 
corrugated  bars  with  an  elastic  limit  of  50,000  pounds  per  square  inch.  The 
architectural   features   are   fullv   shown    in     the    illustrations.      While   manv 


bridges  of  this  type  have  been  built  in  Europe  and  in  the  east,  the  west  has 
been  slow  to  recognize  their  adaptability.  The  successful  construction  of  the 
Reno  bridge,  however,  seemed  to  point  out  the  economy  of  the  more  durable 
structures,  and  it  was  followed  in  quick  succession  by  three  reinforced  con- 
crete bridges  in  California,  one  of  which,  the  Pollasky  bridge,  was  described  in 

a  previous  issue  of  this  journal. 
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Indian   ArcKitecture 


IN   AN   article   in  the   Manchester  Guardian  under  this  heading,   "F.    M.   S.," 
Professor  Simpson  says : 

"In    Indian    architecture   the  buildings   of    some   races   are   all   hntelled, 
whilst  others  are  arched  and  domed.     'An  arch  never  sleeps,'    says  the  Hindu 
proverb,   and   the   Hindu,   therefore,   doubts   its   stability   and   leaves   it   severely 
'    alone.     He  spans  his  openings  by  beams— by  a  single  one  \i  the  space  be  narrow, 
by  many  if  it  be  of  considerable  width.     In  the  later  case  the  beams  are  placed 
one  on  top  of  another,  and  each  in  turn  projects  in  front  of  the  next  below,  like 
a  bracket.     He  does  not  object  to  the  shape  of  the  arch,  or  at  all  events  he  did 
not  in  the  past.     On  the  contrary,  he  used  the  form   frequently  when  building 
in  stone.     I'^it  his  arch  is  not  a  true  arch.     He  laid  his  stones,  as  he  laid  his  beams, 
horizontally.   Jn  the  north  of  India  there  are  many  Hindu  domes,  and  one.would 
have  thought  that  these  would  have  been  built  as  the  Byzantines  built  them,  and 
as  we  build  them  now.     liut  no:  the  same  principle  of  beam  on  top  of  beam — 
in  this  case  they  cross  one  another,  generally  diagonally— is  followed,  until  the 
opening  at  the  top  is  sufficiently  small  to  be  closed  by  a  single  piece  of  stone. 
The  Mahometans  built  cjuite  differently.     A  'mos(iue  was  not  a  mosque,  a  tomb 
not  a  tomb,  unless  it  had  an  arch  in  it'.     For  some  time  they  were  dependent  on 
Hindu  labor,  and  their  arches,  although  of  Saracenic  form,  are  built  in   Hindu 
fashion.     Hut  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  they  learned  to  build  more 
correctlv,  and  many  of  their  subsequent  arched  openings  are  amongst  the  largest 
and  finest  in  existence.     Moreover,  they  built  domes  which  can  hold  tlicir  ow;i 
with  anv  in  Euroj)e.     The  dome  over  the  tomb  of  Mahmud  at   P.ijapur  is  135 
feet  in  diameter,  practicallv  the  same  width  as  the  dome  of  Florence  Cathedral. 
But  the  Florentine  dome  and  the  wall  below  it  are  the  same  in  plan,  octagonal, 
whereas  the  Indian  dome  is  a  circular  one  placed  above  a  sciuare.     The  difficul- 
ties of  construction  were  thus  increased  enormously,  and  the  manner   in   which 
they  were  overcome  in  both  beautiful  and  ingenious." 
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Floor  Plan  of  (.'ouit  Residi  tu  >  of  Mi .  C.  W.  Hollister.  IfoUx'iVOod 
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Livins:  Room  in  Court  Resuirme  oj  Mr.  C.  If.  HoUister.  Hollywood 
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Steel  for  Reinforcements 


By   A.    L.   JOHNSON.    M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E..  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


THE  history  of  the  origin  of  reinforced  concrete  has  been  pubHshed  so  often 
that  the  speaker  will  not  enter  into  this  part  of  the  subject  further  than 
to  say  that  he  thinks  too  little  credit  has  been  given  to  Thaddeus  Hyatt, 
an  .American,  for  the  work  he  did  in  the  year  1870  and  187T  in  England.  He 
made  numerous  tests  of  reinforced  concrete  beams  at  Kirbddy's  laboratory, 
reinforced  with  bars  of  different  patterns  and  arrangements,  developing  at  this 
early  date  the  advantages  of  stirrups,  of  having  them  connected  to  the  bar,  of 
bending  bars  up  at  the  ends  for  shearing  provision  in  short  beams,  ical  bond, 
though  his  investigations  here  did  not  enable  him  to  learn  the  criteria  for  differ- 
entiating the  efficient  from  the  non-efficient.   ' 

Up  to  the  time  of  Hyatt  very  little  work  in  reinforced  concrete  had  been 
done  abroad,  other  than  in  tanks,  vases,  pots,  etc.,  in  which  the  section  was  en- 
tirely in  tension,  and  in  which,  therefore,  there  was  little  tendency  for  diiferent 
movement  on  the  part  of  the  metal  and  the  concrete,  such  as  occurs  in  reinforced 
concrete  beams.  Neither  had  there  been  anything  of  consequence  in  the  United 
States,  about  the  only  instance  now  known  being  a  building  constructed  entirely 
of  reinforced  concrete  by  Ward  in   ISTT),  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

Ransomc  made  some  experiments  in  San  Erancisco  on  n^nforced  concrete 
beams,  and  on  Se])tember  Ki,  ISSl,  received  a  United  States  patent  on  a  floor 
construction  of  concrete  reinforced  with  s(|uare  bars  twisted,  claiming  as  advan- 
tages over  ])lain  material  an  increase  in  tensile  strength  and  a  more  secure  bond. 
Later,  he  ap]:)lied  for  and  secured  a  i)atent  on  a  triangular  twisted  bar,  the  con- 
tention for  ])atentability  being  that  tliis  bar  would  not  s])lit  the  concrete  ribs  in 
which  the  bar  was  enbedded,  owing  to  the  deeper  cupping  that  would  be  obtained 
in  the  triangular  type.  Mr.  Ransome's  theory  of  the  splitting  action  noticed  is 
explained  in  the  patent  as  follows :  ■ 

Assuming  a  Tee  beam,  or  ribbed  floor  construction,  ni  which  the  rib  is  rein- 
forced with  a  steel  bar,  when  the  floor  is  loaded,  the  bar  being  bent  up  at  the 
ends,  it  is  as  if  the  ril)  were  held  u])  by  the  bar,  or  sitting  on  the  bar.  If  the  floor 
is  loaded  to,  say,  400  ])()un(ls  ])er  s(|uare  foot,  and  the  rR^s  are,  say,  :5  feet  apart, 
then  there  is  a  vertical  load  of  l,v?(M)  ])ounds  on  top  of  the  rib  for  each  foot  of 
length.  Hence,  the  rib  acts  as  a  cohnnn,  being  supported  on  the  bar  at  the  bottom. 
As  the  bar  is  narrow,  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  concrete  to  flow  each  side  of  the 
bar.  or,  in  other  words,  there  is  a  movement  of  the  concrete  above  the  bar,  cross- 
wise of  same.  In  a  plain  bar  there  \\o\\\i\  be  no  obstruction  to  the  movement. 
Tn  the  square  twisted  bar  there  was  not,  according  to  Mr.  Ransome,  sufficient 
obstruction  to  the  movement,  as  the  cup])ing  was  not  sufficientlv  d<^ep.  Hence 
the  superiority  of  the  triangular  type. 

The  above  theory  was,  of  course,  fallacious,  and  th.e  type  never  came  into 
commercial  use.  The  vertical  load  on  the  rib  for  any  given  length  is  carried  bv 
\ertical  shear  in  the  concrete,  and  the  rib  is  rot  acting  as  a  column  at  all.  If  it 
were,  in  the  case  mentioned  where  the  rib  carried  1,200  jx^und^-  per  lineal  foot, 
supposing  the  rib  to  be  4  inches,  this  would  only  give  a  compressive  stress  in  the 
rib  of  25  ]x)unds  per  square  inch,  and  would  be  too  small  to  be  noticeable  even  if 
many  times  this  amount. 

The  ribs  do  not  act  as  columns,  but  as  beams,  lengthening  on  the  bottom  and 
shortening  on  top,  and  it  is  the  movement  of  the  concrete  lengthwise  of  the  bar 
which  the  bar  must  be  calculated  to  resist,  and  it  is  in  this  resistance  that  it  begins 
to  help  carry  the  load  and  become  an  integral  part  of  the  structure.     To  offer 
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reliable  and  satisfactory  resistance  to  this  movement  of  the  surrounding  concrete 
aSngthe  bar  is  necessary  for  the  bar  to  have  on  its  surface  projections,  or 
Ss  ons  the  sides  of  which  are  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the 
lavement, 'which  is  to  say,  to  the  bar  itself  It  is  i^t  "---// ^^^^f.^^^^^^^J:! 
of  these  ribs  or  depressions  should  be  exactly  at  right  angles  to  the  bar  to  de 
vdo  this  efficiency'however,  it  being  possible  to  vary  therefrom  -  amount^^^^^^^^^ 
to  the  angle  of  friction  between  the  concrete  and  the  metal,  which,  on  the  average, 
vvi  be  between  30  and  45  degrees.  But  if  the  surfaces  against  which  the  con- 
cre  e  pres  rs  are  nearly  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  movement  we  have  the 
same  act'oi  as  when  an  L  is  forced  into  a  block  of  wood,  a  very  hea.y  spli  ting 
coi'nent  resulting,  which  may  be  many  times  as  great  as  the  direct  force  itself, 

similar  to  the  action  of  a  toggle  joint.  n    i  „j 

Ofcourse   this  splittingaction  is  of  little  effect  unfl  after  the  so-called  ad- 
hesio,    of  the  concrete  to  the  surface  of  the  metal    has    bee,;    pvercome.     Th.s 
ad  e  ion  is  not  reallv  adhesion  at  all  in  the  sense  that  two  pieces  of  wood  may 
he  imdc  to  adhere  to  each  other  hv  means  of  glue.     The  appe  lat.on  has  been 
^iv  n    o  t  Le  rs  stance  of  a  bar  against  withdrawal  from  a  block  of  concrete^    As  a 
n  atter  of  fact,  this  resistance  is  made  up  of  two  parts.  fr,ct,on  and  a  mechanical 
oml  caused  by  the  entering  of  the  cement  particles  n,to  •--«-°l--  j;-";^'' 
the  surface  cf  the  metal,  which  particles  have  to  be  sheared  off  m  witl  drawing 
he  bar      For  short  depths  of  embedment  these  two  forces  amount  to  about  500 
nound    per  square  inch  of  bar  surface  for  bars  of  ordinary  m.U  surface  and  for 
goo     concrete,   where  perfect  union   exists  between   the  cement   and   the  me  nl. 
Of    his.  friction  coutributes  about  25  pounds  per  sc,uare  inch,  the  remauung  17. 
being  due  to  the  mechanical  bond.     There  is  therefore  no  reason  m  advocates  of 
faiif  bar  reinforcement   decrying  mechanical  bond,  inasmuch   as  the  pla  "   bar 
has  really  no  value  not  contributed  by  this  same  qualitv.     The  bond,  't        tn'e 
is  of  a  microscopical  nature,  but  nevertheless  its  value  is  considerable,  and  if  it 
wmddremahi   intact   we  could   design   and   execute   reliable   concrete   structures 

with  plain  bar  reinforcement.  ,•        .      •         •         u^,,.i   r.(  tln'c 

There  are  a  number  of  things,  however,  tending  to  impair  a  bond  of  this 

nature   amongst  which  we  mav  mention  the  following:  -  ,•  i  i     4^ 

1  Shocks  and  vibrations  continued  through  years  of  service  are  liable  to 
injure,  if  not  wholly  destroy,  the  bond,  and  have  done  it  in  cases  under  the 
sneaker's  own  personal  observation. 

'P  o  Where  the  concrete  is  continually  wet,  the  adhesion  will  be  cut  down  from 
50  to  f.O  per  cent,  in  less  than  one  vear.  as  in<licated  by  the  experiments  of  P-meil he 
3  The  development  of  the  working  stress  in  the  luetal  slightly  stre  ches 
same  and  the  cross  section  is  therefore  slightly  rednce.l.  Suppose  the  metal  has 
a  vo^king  stress  of  15,000  pounds  per  square  inch,  then  the  proportionate  elonga- 
dons  000.5.  and  the  decrease  in  the  diameter  is  with  practica  exactness  one- 
half  this  or  000O.5,  a  quantity  which,  though  small,  could  be  readily  measured  by 
an  ordinary  micrometer,  and  certainly  is  far  from  microscopical. 

The  advisability  of  reinforcing  bar  with  a  more  positive  grip  on  the  con- 
crete than  that  afforded  bv  the  roughness  of  the  mill  surface  of  a  plain  bar.  which 
Lof  course,  verv  slight.is  not  entirely  <lue  to  the  itecessity  of  mamtaimng  con- 
linuouTth^  strength  of  the  beam,  but  also  to  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  bars 

from  beine  exposed  to  the  atmosphere.  ,     ,      •     .     r  • 

We  blow  now,  that  in  a  reinforced  concrete  beam  cracks  begin  to  form  in 
the  concrete  on  the  tension  side,  at  an  elongation  which  gives  a  stress  of  from 
19  000  to  15.000  pounds  per  .square  inch  in  the  bars,  which  is  at  .,ust  abo.rt,  or 
e;en  a  little  below,  the  working  stress  usually  employed.  Tf  nlain  bars  are  used 
these  cracks  will  be  far  apart  and  correspondiugly  large^  while  if  a  bar  is  used 
having  a  positive  grip  on  the  concrete  for  every  inch  of  bar.  here  can  be  no  ac- 
cumufat^on  of  cracking  tendency  for  a  considerable  length,  but  there  will  be  a 
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^reat  many  cracks^  mostly  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  until  the  metal  has  passed 
its  elastic  limit.  Such  cracks  will  not  be  injurious,  while  the  cracks  that  form 
with  the  plain  bars  might.  They  amounted  tq  considerable  in  the  tests  made 
about  five  years  ago  by  Ak  Considere,  as  a  result  of  which  he  reported  the  won- 
derful strctchability  of  reinforced  concrete  that  misled  us  all  for  some  time.  In 
these  tests  he  bent  the  beam  several  hundred  times,  so  that  the  tension  fiber  had 
been  stretched  from  15  to  20  times  as  much  as  plain  concrete  would  stand,  then 
cUt  a  piece  8  inches  long  out  of  the  middle  surrounding  the  14-inch  round  rod 
that  he  used  for  the  reinforcement,  and  then  with  great  pains  and  labor  cut  the 
rod  out  of  this  8-inch  piece  of  rectangular  section,  leaving  a  hole  through  same 
from  end  to  end.  Now  this  concrete  had  been  stretched,  according  to  M.  Con- 
sidere, many  times  as  much  as  plain  concrete  would  endure,  but  instead  of  falling 
apart  when  the  rod  was  finally  gotten  out,  it  was  perfectlv  intact,  and  he  put  it 
on  supports,  loading  it  in  the  middle,  and  obtained  as  much  carrving  capacity  as 
he  could  have  secured  with  the  same  kind  of  concrete  which  had  iiever  been  sub- 
jected to  such  severe  usage.  This  seems  like  proof  positive  of  A[.  Considere's 
conclusion.  But  it  developed  later  that  he  had  taken  this  8-inch  specimen  from 
between  two  cracks  of  considerable  size,  and  that  while  the  rod  had  undoubtedly 
stretched  as  much  as  assumed  the  surrounding  concrete  had  not,  the  end  sections 
slipping  back  and  relieving  the  concrete.  In  other  words,  there  was  a  slip  be- 
tween the  rod  and  the  concrete.  If  the  rod  he  used  had  been  a  rod  of  mechanical 
bond,  giving  a  good  positive  gri])  for  every  inch  of  its  strength,  he  would  not 
have  had  this  slip  between  the  rod  and  the  concrete. 

The  distance  between  cracks  on  the  bottom  of  a  reinforced  concrete  beam 
subject  to  uniform  bending  moment,  may  be  discussed  as  follows: 
Let  rt^=spacing  of  bars  in  inches. 

^-^^distance  from  center  of  bar  to  surface  in  inches. 
//=tensile  strength  of  the  concrete  in  pounds  per  square  inch. 

j=bonding  value  of  bar  in  pounds  per  square  inch  of  surface. 

/=spacing  of  cracks  in  inches. 

The  cracks  will  come  at  such  distance  apart  that  the  bond  of  the  bar  for 
the  distance  equals  the  tensile  strength  of  the  concrete  immediately  around  the 
bar,  having  in  this  respect  a  close  analogy  to  the  distance  apart  of  the  shrinkage 
cracks  in  a  retainincr  wall. 

Then  we  have  for  a  square  bar, 

deft=4sl 

:  deft 

or/- 

On  plain  bars  with  real  smooth  surfaceTKas  been  found  less  than  100  pounds 
per  square  inch,  though,  as  before  stated,  for  the  ordinarv  rolling  mill  surface, 
with  careful  embedment,  it  has  a  value  originally  of  about  500  pounds  per  square 
inch.  Assuming  for  allowance  for  ordinary  working  conditions,  and  for  reduc- 
tion due  to  shrinkage  of  bar  section,  an  average  value  of  250  pounds  where  there 
is  no  vibration  of  consequence,  and  where  the  concrete  is  not  wet,  as  it  would 
generally  be  in  open  air  work,  we  have, 

deft 

1= 

JOOO 

For  a  mechanical  bond  bar,  such  as  the  corrugated  bar.  for  example,  this 
value  will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  750  pounds  per  square  inch,  a  value  also 
which  will  be  practically  permanent,  and  for  this, 

deft 

/= 
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That  is  to  say,  the  latter  type  would  give  cracks  of  only  one-third  the  size  that 
would  be  the  case  in  the  beam  reinforced  with  plain  bars,  even  under  the  best 
average  conditions.  In  the  case  of  open-air  structures,  subject  to  vibration  for 
some  years,  the  disproportion  might  be  very  much  greater  than  this. 

^lie  speaker  has  often  been  asked  the  question,  Why  is  it  necessary  to  use 
bars  of  mechanical  bond,  when  abroad,  where  their  experience  is  much  greater 
than  ours,  they  use  only  plain  material  ?  The  question  is  a  very  proper  one,  and 
requires  an  explanation.  As  before  stated,  it  is  only  in  beam  work  that  the 
necessity  for  absolute  bond  between  the  concrete  and  the  metal  exists,  and  in  this 
line  of  work  the  beginning  was  made  in  this  country  in  1882.  These  structures 
were  intended  for  floors,  and  to  carry  people  and  loads  of  different  kinds,  and  not  ' 
vases,  flower  pots,  etc.,  of  which  the  foreign  work  up  to  that  time  mainly  con- 
sisted, all  of  which  was  reinforced  with  plain  material.  For  floors  and  beam 
work  in  general  plain  bars  did  not  seem  a  rational  material  to  use,  just  as  a  com- 
mon sense  proposition  ;  and  the  speaker  doubts  very  much  whether,  if  the  con- 
struction of  such  work  had  been  presented  first  abroad,  the  foreign  engineers 
would  have  considered  the  use  of  plain  bars,  either.  The  natural  development 
would  have  been  to  have  used  a  form  of  mechanical  bond  first,  and  later,  if  inves- 
tigations  showed    it    feasible,   come   to   the    simpler   and    cheaper    form   of   plain 

material. 

A  vear  ago  last  Mav  the  Prussian  government  specifications  on  reinforced 
concrete  were  issued,  and,  they  cut  down  the  safe  allowable  working  stress  in 
adhesion  to  about  :K)  pounds  per  square  inch,  recommending  at  the  same  time 
mechanical  bond  whenever  possible.  The  above  restriction  on  the  working  stress 
in  adhesion  made  it  verv  expensive,  and  in  many  cases  im])ossible  to  use  plam 
material,  so  that  the  recommendation  in  favor  of  mechanical  bond  was  scarcely 
necessary.  In  France,  too,  much  greater  care  is  now  taken,  the  bars  being  bent 
up  and  down  and  around  about  in  the  effort  to  obtain  a  better  anchorage,  as  well 
as  to  provide  for  shearing  stresses. 

In  specifying  bars  for  reinforcement,  there  are  a  few  fundamental  prmciples 
that  should  be  observed.  In  the  matter  of  elastic  limit,  Uie  general  proposition 
is  that  the  elastic  limit  should  be  as  high  as  is  consistent  with  the  ductility  required 
bv  the  case  in  hand,  up  to  sav,  60,000  pounds  per  square  inch.  There  is  no 
object  in  having  a  higher  elastic  limit  than  this  unless  the  modulus,  too,  could 
be  raised,  which  is,  at  the  present  time,  not  feasible.  Preference  should  be  given 
to  more  bars  of  siuall  section,  rather  than  to  few  bars  of  large  section,  as  it  is 
desirable  to  have  the  metal  well  distributed  through  the  stretching  concrete  area. 
The  bars  should  not  be  painted.  A  slight  film  of  rust  is  no  injury  at  all,  and  will 
totally  disappear  after  embedment.  But  if  the  bars  have  been  ex|)osed  long  enough 
for  scale  to  form,  this  must  be  removed  before  use. 

In  designing,  the  factor  of  safety  should,  generally  speaking,  be  four  at  least, 
certainly  never  less  than  three,  which  is  based  upon  the  elastic  limit.  That  is  to 
sav  the  working  stress  for  the  actual  loads  should  be  only  one-fourth  of  ihe 
elastic  limit.  Manv  of  the  municipal  building  laws  are  seriously  in  orror  in 
that  particular.  This  will  require  about  three-quarters  of  1  per  cent,  reinforce- 
ment for  material  having  an  elastic  limit  of  60,000  pounds  per  square  inch  and 
1  :M0  for  metal  having  an  elastic  limit  of  from  30.000  to  l^j.OOO  pounds  per 
sciuare  inch.  These  are  the  percentages  required  to  develop  the  full  strength  of 
the  section  in  bending.  Short  beams,  having  a  ratio  of  height  to  span  of  more 
than  one-twelfth,  will  have  to  have  some  of  the  bars  turned  up  at  the  ends,  where 
thev  are  not  required  for  moment,  to  take  care  of  the  shear.  This  bending  is 
readilv  done  on  the  job  cold,  unless  the  bars  are  exceptionally  heavv  in  section. 
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Cost  of  Laying  Concrete  Blocks 

THE  cost  of  laying  concrete  blocks,  especially  of  the  two  piece  system  in  this 
city,  is  a  mooted  point.  The  work  is  claimed  by  the  Masons'  Union  and 
also  the  I>rick  Layers'  Union,  while,  in  fact,  it  is  not  the  work  of  either,  but 
should  be  of  a  separate  and  distinct  class  of  men.  The  lowest  bid  obtained  dur- 
ing the  last  week  was  14  cents  per  square  superficial  foot,  and  bids  ^ave  been 
made  as  high  as  (iO  cents  per  superficial  foot,  which  would  be  equivalent  to  about 
$;30  j^er  thousand  for  brick  in  the  wall. 

In  this  respect,  rci)lies  to  letters  to  various  points  showing  prices  paid  for 
laying  concrete  blocks,  two  piece  system  is  pertinent. 

The  Paragon  Plaster  Co.,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  writes  as  follows: 

"Replying  to  your  in(|uiry  of  the  24th,  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  price' 
of  laying  blocks;  our  business  is  manufacturing,  and  we  are  also  material  men. 
We,  however,  are  not  entirely  ignorant  of  what  is  being  done,  and  we  know  on 
large  work  that  a  contractor  who  is  u])  in  his  business  has  been  able  with  expert 
men  to  lay  what  would  be  ecjuivalcnt  to  1,000  brick  per  man  in  a  day  and  he 
was  running  a  1  T-inch  two-piece  concrete  block  wall.  This  is  certainly  three 
times  what  a  man  would  lay  if  they  were  running  brick  work,  and  we  consider 
the  12x24  block  for  1  T-inch  wall  is  the  most  difificult  block  we  have  to  handle. 
From  information  I  have  ])icked  uj)  from  mason  contractors,  we  believe  that 
7  to  T?/>c  per  block,  mortar  included,  is  a  fair  price." 

The  Cuyahoga  Concrete  Stone  Co.,  Cleveland,  ( ).,  write  as  follows: 

"In  rc])ly  to  your  favor  of  the  2^th  inst.,  would  say  that  we  are  paying  con- 
tractors T)  cents  a  cubic  foot  to  lay  up  blocks.  They  consider  this  price  sufficient 
to  give  them  a  fair  profit  on  the  work." 

Will  J.  Scout,  Agent  American  Hydraulic  Stone  Co.,  writing  from  Chicago, 
January  2r)th,  says: 

"In  this  city  contracts  have  been  taken  for  5  cents  per  block  for  laving  them 
in  the  wall.  Cleveland  plant  has  contracted  on  different  buildings  for  the  com- 
plete erection  of  the  building  for  5  cents.  We  have  seen  the  blocks  laid  in  the 
walls  by  masons  that  were  paid  00  cents  per  hour,  each  mason  having  a  helper 
at  a  cost  for  labor  of  less  than  3  cents  per  block.  To  this  must  be  added  the 
cost  of  helper  for  jnitting  the  blocks  on  the  scaffold.  This  is  a  very  reasonable 
price  for  laying  these  blocks  in  the  wall,  and  the  contractor  that  takes  the  contract 
at  that  figure  and^works  can  make  a  fair  margin  of  profit." 

J.  A.  Fergison,  President  of  the  iXmcrican  Hydraulic  Stone  Co.,  writes  un- 
der date  of  Denver,  Colo.,  January  22d  : 

"Replying  to  your  esteemed  favor  of  the  19th,  a  fair  average  price  through- 
out the  country  for  laying  blocks,  including  mortar,  is  from  G  to  7  cents  per 
12x24  block." — Exchange. 


Warehouse  of  Concrete  Building  Blocks  Built  by  Valley  At  tifictal  Stone  Works,  Fresno 
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*  Brick  Making  on  the  Pacific  Coast 

•  -  By  JOSEPH  SIMONS 

BRICK  making  on  the  Pacific  Coast  dates  back  to  a  very  early  period,  and  is, 
no  doubt,  as  old  as  in  any  section  of  our  country. 

The  old  ruins  in  part's  of  our  State,  where  a  form  of  civilization  once  ex- 
isted previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  white  man,  have  their  remnants  of  pottery 
and  brick.  Specimens  of  the  pottery  are  similar  to  those  found  in  old  Mexico. 
The  brick  are  of  the  unburncd  or  adobe  kind.  Since  then  the  clay  interests  of 
the  Coast  have  developed,  and  we  at  the  present  time  have  every  class  of  ma- 
chinery, every  kind  of  kiln  and  most  every  contrivance  that  is  known  to  the  clay- 
working  industry  in  operation  in  our  State. 

Our  clays  are  numerous  and  composed  of  various  ingredients,  a  large  per 
cent  having  derived  their  source  from  the  disintegration  of  our  mountains  and 
hills,  where,  through  ages  of  time,  they  have  disintegrated  and  waters  have 
washed  them  and .  deposited  thepi  in  their  present  beds.  The  clays  from  this 
source,  owing  to  a  large  per  cent  of  oxide  of  iron,  burn  red.  We  also  have  de- 
posits of  clav  burning  white  and  all  intermediate  colors.  -  When  the  same  has 
been-  carefully  selected  it  makes  an  excellent  brick  superior  in  many  respects  to 
the  brick  made  in  Eastern  countries.  Paving  brick  are  now  being  made  by  our 
friend,  Mr.  Frost,  which  are  excelled  by  none.  Of  late  the  attention  of  the  clay 
workers  is  being  directed  to  terra  cotta  and  building  tiles. 

We  also  have  with  us  the  j)romoter,  who  derives  his  livelihood  from  the  rake- 
off  he  gets  from  the  manufacturer  of  machinery.  He  makes  brick  with  this  or 
that  process,  sets  them,  burns  them  and  delivers  them  for  less  than  a  dollar  a 
thousand,  but  it  is  all  on  paper. 

Our  countrv,  like  others,  is  strewn  with  mistakes  and  wrecks;  i:»eople  imai::- 
ining  that  all  they  need  is  a  machine,  power  to  run  it,  an  engineer  at  the  throttle, 
some  one  to  stand  around  and  look  wise  and  brick  are  made  and  burned  without 
any  skill  whatsoever ;  and  many  are  .the  sad  stories  we  listen  to  from  such  ill-ad- 
vised people. 

But  casting  aside  our  troubles,  looking  on  the  bright  side,  we  find  in  Cali- 
fornia manv  very  prosperous  brickmakers.  We  have  many  up-to-date  and  well- 
ecpiipped  yards.     We  see  the  gleam  from  many  an  eye  that  denotes  prosperity. 

Taking  up  our  Bible  and  reading  of  the  trials  and  tribulations  of  the  an- 
cients, we  find  that  the  children  of  Israel  also  had  troubles,  and  one  of  them 
was  owing  to  the  making  of  brick.  They  were  compelled  to  make  brick  without 
straw,  meaning,  as  T  would  interpret  it,  a  burned  brick.  To  make  the  brick  with 
straw,  all  that  was  necessary  was  to  chop  up  the  straw,  mix  it  with  clay  and  sun 
dry  it.     To  make  brick  without  straw,  they  were  compelled  to  rustle  the  wood — 

*  Extracts  from  Letter  read  at  Brickmakers'  Convention,  February,  '06. 
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no  doubt  from  some  far  mountain — and  this  made  additional  labor,  and  they 
being  no  different  from  our  brickmakers  of  today  went  on  a  strike,  and  rather 
than  to  make  burned  brick  followed  Moses  forty  years  in  the  wilderness.  While 
I  am  interpreting  the  Scriptures  to  you  I  wish  to  say  that  my  Biblical  researches 
have  convinced  me  that  the  feat  which  Sampson  accomplished  in  breaking  the 
great  columns  which  wrecked  that  mighty  building  was  not  due  to  his  strength, 
but  to  the  fact  that  the  columns  which  gave  to  the  building  its  main  support  were 
erected  of  reinforced  concrete  or  cement  blocks,  and  it  only  needed  a  little  shove 
to  push  them  over. 

The  writer  considers  it  his  duty  every  year  or  so  to  pay  a  visit  to  Eastern 
cities,  and  has  called  on  and  personally  met  the  representatives  of  many  of  the 
largest  clay  working  industries  of  the  East,  and  from  them  has  derived  much 
information,  and  he  must  confess  Eastern  troubles  are  our  troubles,  that  Eastern 
mistakes  are  the  same  as  our  mistakes,  and  the  same  cry  of  low  prices,  too  much 
competition  and  not  enough  bricklayers  is  re-echoed  from  every  State  in  the  Union. 

With  us  the  sand  lime  or  mortar  brick  has  come  and  gone,  and  the  sparrows 
now  make  their  nests  in  the  elevator  buckets  and  shoot  the  chutes  on  the  screens, 
and  after  a  loss  of  many  thousands  of  dollars,  the  investors  in  such  plants  have 
learned  that  carbonate  of  lime  and  sand  is  only  mortar,  no  matter  whether  it 
is  dried  quickly  or  slowly,  and  if  they  want  their  building  to  have  an  appearance 
of  sand  finish,  it  is  cheaper  to  plaster  it  with  a  coat  of  lime  mortar  than  to  press 
the  same  uito  bricks  and  pay  $(5.00  a  day  for  laying  them  up. 

The  cement  block  and  reinforced  concrete  fad  is  now  having  its  rage.  In 
dozens  of  back  yards  and  on  back  streets  can  be  seen  little  hollow  block  plants, 
the  poor  workman,  laboring  with  might  and  main  to  tamp  sufficiently  hard  his 
one  to  eight  mixture  so  that  it  will  withstand  the  slight  test  imposed  upon  it. 

At  the  present  time  an  assumingly  new  class  of  construction  is  being  re- 
vised. T  have  in  my  hand  a  four-column  newspaper  article  written  bv  one  of  our 
leading  promoters  of  plaster  of  Paris  and  twisted  bars,  saying  that  he  has  lately 
discovered  that  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  were  built  of  concrete ;  and  the  dome  of 
the  Pantheon  in  Rome,  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  in  diameter,  was  constructed 
of  the  same  material ;  that  the  ancient  ( ireeks  and  Romans  used  it  exclusively, 
inferring  that  the  civilized  world  was  in  darkness  till  he  received  his  inspiration. 

But  we,  as  manufacturers  of  burned  clay  products,  are  abiding  our  time 
believing  that  the  great  builders  of  the  past,  who  used  our  material  in  the  struc- 
tures which  still  remain  to  tell  the  tale,  were  not  fools,  and  when  twitted  bv  our 
reinforced  friends  that  our  business  will  soon  be  ruined,  we  tell  them  that  it  is 
unnecessary  to  have  any  walls  or  floors  at  all  to  a  building ;  that  all  you  need  to  do 
is  to  think  you  have  a  building  and  you  have  one — suggesting  Christian  or  Men- 
tal Science  for  the  erection  of  structures. 

lUit  it  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  no  good.  We  have  receiUlv  formed,  in  the 
City  of  Eos  Angeles,  an  organization  of  all  the  burned  clay  interests,  having 
about  four  thousand  interested  parties  connected  ;  elected  officers  and  are  pursu- 
ing a  campaign  of  education  on  such  lines  as  will  increase  the  use  of  our  prod- 
net,  and  must  say  that  within  the  few  weeks  that  our  machinery  has  been  in  op- 
eration we  have  accomplished  marvels.  We  find  that  the  manufacturers  of  all 
other  products  except  our  own  have  agents  in  the  field,  are  writing  articles  for 
papers  and  using  every  means  to  educate  the  public  to  use  their  class  of  material, 
while  we.  as  brick  men.  were  sleeping;  but  we  have  been  aroused;  we  have 
buckled  on  our  armor ;  we  have  sharpened  our  swords,  and  we  see  victory  ahead. 

Now  a  word  of  suggestion  to  the  brickmakers  throughout  the  United  States. 
Eorm  an  organization,  employ  some  good  writers,  patronize  the  journals  that  are 
distributed  and  will  be  read.  Educate  the  public  the  same  as  tTfe  cement  men 
are  trying  to  educate  them,  the  same  as  the  iron  men.  Do  this  without  delay, 
and  the  star  of  success  will  reappear. 


Ligliting  Fixtures 

By  JOHN  C.  ENGLISH 


T 


HE  mission  of  lighting  fixtures  is 
two  fold,  to  illiiniinate,  and  to 
decorate,  the  latter  being  by  no 
means  of  minor  importance,"  The  first 
portion  of  this  statement  is  a  self-evident 
truth  requiring  no  demonstration  as  the 
very  fact  of  their  being  demonstrates 
their  use.  The  latter  portion,  however, 
has  been  greatly  neglected  in  resi- 
dence lighting,  especially  where  the 
occupant  has  not  felt  able  to  expend 
sufficient  money  on  his  interior  decorations  and  furnishings  so  as  to  carry  out  a 
well-defined  scheme,  or  better  still  treat  the  various  rooms  in  distinct  architectural 
periods.  In  either  case  the  lighting  fixtures  should  be  given  no  small  amount  of 
consideration.  This  does  not  mean  that  they  should  be  the  most  conspicuous 
feature  in  the  room  and  this  should  be  carefully  guarded  against,  as  at  night 
when  fulfilling  their  office  as  lighting  instruments  there  is  danger  of  makuig 
them  too  important  looking  to  the  disparagement  of  the  balance  of  the  room  but 
the  ideal  condition  is  obtained  bv  a  room  being  illuminated  so  that  you  feel  plenti- 
fully siioplied  with  light,  but  the  source  of  it  not  calling  for  special  notice,  in 
other  words,  when  furniture  decorations  and  lighting  fixtures  are  all  parts  of  the 

harmonious  whole. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  lighting  of  a  living  room  of  generous 
proportions  such  as  some  of  our  local  architects  are  designing  for  the  first  floor  of 
our  simpler  homes  or  the  principal  assembly  room  of  the  family  on  the  second 
floor  of  more  spacious  residences.  The  w^oodwork  ger.crally  of  redwood  with  a 
simple  wainscoting  4  or  5  feet  high,  ceiling  height  about  9  feet  6  inches  with 
beam  construction.  The  mantel  generally  of  clinker  brick  very  simple  in  detail, 
walls  lined  with  bookcases  here  and  there  to  break  the  monotony  of  plain  sur- 
faces as  well  as  to  have  the  favorite  book  close  to  hand.  Ceiling  cream,  walls 
anv  plain  color,  often  brown  or  green.  * 

In  lighting  any  living  room,  two  general  principals  should  be  considered. 
First,  General  lighting;  Second,  Special  lighting.  In  the  room  above  referred 
to  the  general  illumination  could  be  handled  by  a  ceiling  fixture  operated  by  a 
switch  placed  conveniently  near  the  entrance  door,  and  in  large  rooms  it  is  advis- 
able to  wire  this  fixture  m  two  circuits  so  as  to  turn  on  all  the  lights  or  a  por- 
tion of  them,  the  object  being  to  have  well  in  hand  the  amount  of  general  illumi- 
nation required.  When  this  is  done  it  is  well  to  select  a  design  having  say  5 
lights,  4  arms  and  one  light  hanging  from  the  center  body  so  as  to  use  the  lower 
lieht  only  without  the  fact  that  the  other  4  lights  are  out,  being  very  conspicuous 
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(see  design.)  This  ceiling  fixture  should  give  all  the  general  illumination  neces- 
sary and  it  is  one  of  the  instances  where  low  candlepower  lights  can  be  used  to 
advantage.  For  instance,  5-8  c.  p.  lamps  would  give  a  beautiful  effect  and  burn 
no  more  current  than  2-3^  1(>  c.  p.  lamps.  Mica  or  art  glass  can  be  beautifully 
employed  here  especially,  using  lanterns  with  o])en  or  white  mica  bottoms  as  the 
art  glass  can  be  handled  to  make  a  harmonious  contrast  with  the  ceiling  and 
beams,  and  the  lanterns  being  open  at  the  lx)ttom,  you  sacrifice  nothing  from  a 

practical  standpoint. 

The  special  lighting  can  be  subdivided  into 
Urst,  reading  lights ;  second,  bookcase  lights ; 
third,  mantel  standards ;  fourth,  brackets.  The 
reading  lam])  should  be  placed  on  the  principal 
table  and  should  receive  its  current  from  a  floor 
])lug  directly  underneatk;  and  in  wiring,  when 
the  table  is  not  dcfiniteF|\-  ])laced,  it  is  advisable 
to  ])rovide  two  or  three  outlets  in  various  por- 
tions of  the  room.  Bookcase  lights  are  very  use- 
ful and  they  obviate  the  necessity  of  turning 
on  all  the  lights  in  the  room  to  read  the  title  of 
a  book  thereby  disturbing  all  the  other  occu- 
pants of  the  room.  The  ideal  lamp  is  not  dis- 
similar in  form  to  the  conventional  roll-top  desk 
portable  where  the  light  is  on  a  level  with  the  bookcase  especially  as  it  will  not 
interfere  with  the  opening  or  closing  of  the  doors  of  the  bookcase  (see  design). 
Here  also,  a  lantern  or  an  open  shade  supplied  with  a  pull-socket  will  fit  in  ad- 
mirably. Mantel  standards  should,  if  possible,  express  the^  individuality  of  the 
occupant,  old  candlesticks  made  over  being  much  more  interc^sting  than  those 
made  to  match  the  balance  of  the  lighting  scheme. 

Brackets  can  be  placed  here  and  there,  not  necessarily  in  pairs  and  should 
be  preferably  2  lights  and  in  this  w^ay  offer  a  splendid  opportunity  for  the  intro- 
duction of  emergency  gas,  or  better  still,  if  emergency  gas  is  necessary,  place  a 
bracket  gas  only,  near  the  center  of  the  room  and  with  the  use  of  the  ''Bunsen 
Socket  Burner"  it  will  look  exactly  like  the  electric  brackets  and  when  lighted 
give  an  efficiency  equal  to  ten  Ifi-c.  p.  lamps.  This  efficacy  would  be  greatly 
appreciated  in  such  emergencies  as  the  recent  destruction  of  the  local  electrical 
company's  power  house,  where  the  current  was  withheld  for  two  or  three  days. 

In  general,  the  subject  of  lighting  fixtures  is  too  often  put  off  until  the 
eleventh  hour,  and  contracts  let  on  a  basis  of  purely  commercial  commodity, 
while  if  considered  at  least  before  the  house  is  wired  many  valuable  suggestions 
could  be  offered  which  would  be  of  material  advantage,  from  an  artistic,  practical,, 
and  economical  standpoint. 


•J* 


ArcKitectural  League  of  America 

The  Executive  Board  of  the  Architectural  League  of  America,  with  head- 
quarters in  the  Board  of  Education  Building.  St.  Louis,  has  been  filled  by  the 
election  of  the  following:  President,  Ernest  J.  Russell;  Vice-President.  Fred- 
erick M.  Mann;  Corresponding  Secretary,  Wm.  B.  Tttner;  Recording  Secre- 
tary, Ernest  Helfensteller,  Jr.;  Treasurer,  John  Q  Stephens;  Samuel  L. 
Sherer,  Jesse  N.  Watson.  Chairmen  of  Committees — Publicity  and  Promo- 
tion, John  Molitor,  Philadelphia;  Current  Club  Work.  J.  P.  Hynes,  Toronto; 
Education,  Newton  A.  Wells,  Urbana,  111. ;  Co-operation  With  the  Institute, 
Wm.  B.  Ittner,  St.  Louis;  Civic"  Improvement,  Frederick  S.  Lamb,  New  York; 
Foreign  Scholarship,  N.  Max  Dunning",  Chicago. 
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Electric  Wiring  of  Buildings 

H(JUSE  owners  and  builders  do  not  appreciate  the  importance  of  proper 
specifications  for  wiring  buildings  for  electric  light  in  order  to  make 
it  safe  and  most  serviceable.  As  a  rule  wnres  are  used  much  too  small 
to  carry  the  necessary  current. 

This  condition  is  brought  about  by  the  ignorance  of  the  public  in  mat- 
ters electrical  and  the  lack  of  proper  specifications  for  the  electric  wiring 
in  the  building  specifications  furnished  by  the  architects  to  the  contractors. 

All  other  work  is  carefully  covered  by  specificatioiis,  but  the  wiring  is 
generally  passed  over  as  something  cpiite  unimportant  with  the  mere  state- 
ment of  the  number  of  lights  or  outlets  and  the  locations  of  lights  to  be 
"where  the  gas  jets  are." 

If  left  to  his  own  devices,  says  an  exchange,  the  wiring  contractor  will 
invariably  use  only  one  size  of  wire  throughout  the  house,  and  that  the 
smallest  size  allowed  at  all  by  the  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  No.  14  wire. 

He  will  almost  invariably  connect  all  of  the  wires  together  without  any 
branch  cut  outs  or  fuses  and  depend  upon  only  the  main  fuse  at  the  point 
of  entrance  to  blow  in  case  of  trouble  with  the  wiring.  Wires  should  be 
proportioned  to  the  number  of  lights  which  they  are  to  carry;  the  same  as 
water  pipes  or  gas  pipes;  consequently  the  main  wires  should  be  larger  than 
the  branch  wires  leading  to  the  fixtures. 

Wherever  a  small  wire  is  to  connect  to  a  larger  wire  there  must  be  a 

fuse  or  "cut  out." 

It  is  more  convenient,  safer  and  far  more  sightly  to  arrange  the  wiring 
so  that  all  "cut  outs"  and  fuses  may  be  installed  in  a  central  cabinet  box  or 

panel  in  the  wall.  ,   . 

In  an'  ordinary  size  residence,  one  of  these  cut  out  cabinets  is  sufficient 
for  the  whole  house,  but  in  the  larger  residences  it  is  best  to  arrange  the 
wiring  for  a  cabinet  on  each  floor. 

Where  one  is  used  it  should  be  centrally  located,  ])referably  in  a  hall. 
The  three  main  wires  lead  to  this  from  the  main  switch  and  meter,  and  the 
lights  in  the  dififerent  rooms  should  be  distributed  on  several  branch  circuits 
leading  out  from  the  cabinet  and  each  protected  by  a  fuse  in  the  cabinet. 

The  rule  is  that  each  branch  shall  not  carry  current  to  exceed  GGO  watts, 
equivalent  to  about  twelve  IG-candle-power  lights  to  a  circuit. 

The  advantage  of  this  plan  of  wiring  is  that  being  cut  up  into  small  inde- 
pendent sections,  with  a  few  lights  on  each,  small  size  wires  can  be  used, 
and  even  if^ie  contractor  uses  the  smallest  size  allowed  they  will  still  be  of 
sufficient  cai^city  for  the  number  of  lights  on  them,  provided  distances  are 

not  too  g] 

Other  advantages  are;  ,  ,    r  • 

1  Only  a  few  lights  extinguished  by  the  blowing  of  a  branch  fuse,  in- 
stead of  all  lights  out  by  the  blowing  of  the  main  fuse,  usually  located  in  the 

cellar  or  attic.  . 

2  No  danger  of  sockets  burning  out  with  explosive  noises  and  sparks, 
and  in  case  of  wires  becoming  crossed  or  grounded  onto  the  gas  pipe  at  the 
ceiling  the  small  fuse  will  be  blown  quietly  before  any  damage  is  done  to 

the  ceiling.  •  ,  •     .  .     u 

3  Cut  outs  being  necessarv,  it  is  better  and  more  convenient  to  have 
them  located  in  one  place  easily  accessible  for  inspection  and  replacing  of 
burned  out  fuses,  instead  of  having  a  man  bring  in  a  tall  stepladder  to  reach 
a  cut  out  located  on  the  wall  or  ceiling,  the  decorations  of  which  he  may 
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injure.     The  following  simple  specifications  will  cover  most  wiring  and  are 
applicable  to  large  and  small  buildings  for  concealed  waring: 

1.  Best  approved  double  rubber  covered"  thinned  copper  wire  must  be 
used. 

2.  All  joints  in  wires  must  be  soldered,  and  after  inspection   must  be 
taped. 

3.  Wiring  must  be  on  three-wire  system  from  point  of  entrance  to  the 
one  or  more  "cut  out"  cabinets  or  panels. 

4.  Cut  out  cabinets  must  be  arranged  for  three-wire  supply  and  two- 
wire  branch  circuits. 

•  5.     Cut  outs  must  have  cither  Edison  screw  plugs  or  inclosed  cartridge 
type  fuses. 

6.  Loops  must  be  left  for  meter  connection  and  a  smooth  board  installed 
upon  which  meter  will  be  mounted,  at  a^ height  not  exceeding  7  feet  above 

the  floor. 

7.  A  three-pole  switch  and  cut  out  of  ample  carrying  capacity  must  be 
installed  at  the  point  of  entrance  to  the  building  and  on  the  inside. 

8.  Wires  from  entrance  to  cut  out  cabinet  must  be  of  such  size  as  to 
not  cause  more  than   1   per  cent,  drop  or  loss  in   volts  when   all   lights  are 

lighted. 

9.  Branch  wires  from  cabinets  to  outlets  must  be  of  such  size  as  not 
to  have  more  than  1  per  cent,  drop  or  loss  in  volts  when  all  lights  are  lighted. 

Nor  a  maximum  of  12  16-candle-power  lights.  No.  14  wire  can  be  used 
for  branch  circuits  not  exceeding  31  feet  in  length  one  way.  If  distance  is 
greater  No.  12  must  be  used. 

10.  All  overhead  lights  to  be  turned  on  and  off  by  switches  on   walls 

near  the  doors  of  each  room. 

11.  Flush  push  button  switches  in  steel  cases  preferred. 

12.  Wires  to  be  kept  free  from  crosses,  grounds  and  open  circuits  until 
inspected  and  covered  in,  and  to  be  guaranteed  and  kept  free  from  all  defects 

for  one  vear. 

13.  'wiring  must  be  done  in  a  workmanlike  manner  and  in  accordance 
with  rules  of  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters. 

14.  Contract  to  include  all  labor  and  material,  wnre,  main  line  switch 
and  cut  outs,  cut  out  cabinets  and  cut  outs,  and  any  and  all  other  switches 
and  necessary  fittings  to  make  the  wiping  complete  from  point  of  entrance 
to  each  outlet,  but  not  to  include  any  chandliers,  brackets,  fixtures  or  port- 
able cords. 

«f     4*     ^ 

A  Building  Entirely  WitKout   Wood       -. 

THERE  is  at  jiresent  nearing  completion  in  the  city  of  B.ridgeport,  Conn.,  a 
building  which  is  unique  in  the  fact  that  it  contains  no  wood  whatever 
and  which  will  be  when  finished  as  nearly  fireproof  as  it  is  possible  to  make 
it.  It  is  constructed  on  the  cantilever  plan,  and  is  supported  by  foundations  of 
great  strength.  The  walls  are  of  concrete,  the  floors  are  of  a  composition  which 
is  fireproof,  and  the  doors,  window  sills  and  frames  are  of  metal.  The  staircases 
are  of  the  winding  type  and  are  made  of  concrete.  The  structure  is  attracting 
much  attention  on  the  part  of  engineers  and  insurance  men  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  the  building  will  be  absolutely  devoid  of  wood  and  that  every  feature  of 
construction  has  proved  its  value,  there  being  no  methods  employed  that  are  ex- 
perimental. 


Amount   of  Air  Required  for  Ventilation 

By  F.  H.  BRYANT 

UNDER  the  general  conditions  of  outdoor  air,  namely   70  degrees  tempera- 
ture and  70  per  cent,  of  complete  saturation,  an  average  adult  man,  when 
sitting  at  rest  as  in  an  audience,  makes  16  respirations  per  minute  of  30 
cubic  inches  each,  or  480  cubic  inches  per  minute.     Under  the  previously  as- 
sumed conditions  of  70  degrees  temperature  and  70  per  cent  humidity,  the  air 
thus  inhaled  will  consist  of  about  1-5  oxygen  and  4-5  nitrogen,  together  with 
about  1  7-10  per  cent,  aqueous  vapor  and  4-100  of  a  per  cent  carbonic  acid.     By 
the  process  of  respiration  the  air  will,  when  exhaled,  be  found  to  have  lost,  about 
1-5  of  its  oxygen  by  the  formation  of  carbonic  acid,  which  will  have  increased 
about  1-100  fdd,  thus  forming  about  4  per  cent,  while  the  water  vapor  will  form 
about  5  per  cent,  of  the  volume.     Tn  addition,  the  inhaled  air  will  have  been 
warmed  from  70  to  1)0  degrees,  and,  notwithstanding  the   increased  proportion 
of  carbonic   acid— which   is   about  one  and  one  half   times   heavier   than   air — 
will,  owing  to  the  increase  of  temperature  and  the  levity  of  the  water  vapor,  be 
about   3   per  cent,   lighter  than   when   inhaled.     Thus   it   will  be   seen   that  this 
vitiated  air  will  not   fall  to  the  ground,  as  has  often  been  presumed,  but   will 
naturally  rise  above  the  level  of  the  breathing  line,  and  the  carbonic  acid  will 
immediately  diffuse  itself  into  the  surrounding  air.     In  addition  to  the  carlx)nic 
acid  exhaled  in  the  process  of  respiration,  a  small  amount  is  given  off  by  the  skin. 
Furthermore,   IJ//  to  2^'   pounds  of  water  are  evaporated  daily  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  skin  of  a  person  in  still  life.     If  the  air  supply  at  70  degrees  is  as- 
sumed to  have  a  humiditv  of  70  per  cent  and  to  be  saturated  when  it  leaves  the 
body  at  a  higher  temperature,  then  at  least  4  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute  will 
be  recjuired  to  carry  away  this  vapor. 

Taking  into  consideration  these  various  factors,  it  becomes  evident  that 
at  least  4>^  cubic  feet  of  fresh  air  will  be  required  per  minute  for  respiration 
and  for  the  absorption  of  moisture  and  dilution  of  carbonic  acid  gas  from  the 
skin.  This,  however,  is  only  on  the  assumption  that  any  given  quantity  of  air 
having  fulfilled  its  office,  is  immediately  removed  without  contamination  of  the 
surrounding  atmosphere  ;  but  this  condition  is  impossible,  for  the  spent  air  from 
the  lungs,  containing  abotit  400  parts  of  carbonic  acid  gas  in  10,000,  is  immedi- 
ately diffused  in  the  atmosphere.  The  carbonic  acid  ('oes  not  fall  to  the  floor 
as  a  separate  gas,  but  is  inti-mately  mixed  with  the  air  and  equally  distributed 
throughout  the  apartment. 

It  must  then  be  evident  that  ventilation  is  in  effect  but  a  process  of  dilution 
and  that  when  the  vitiation  of  the  air  discharged  from  the  lungs  is  known  and  the 
degree  of  vitiation  to  be  maintained  in  the  apartments  is  decided,  the  necessary 
constant  supplv  of  fresh  air  to  maintain  the  standard  may  be  very  easily  de- 
termined. For  the  purpose  of  calculation,  0.0  cubic  feet  per  hour  is  accepted 
as  the  average  production  of  carbonic  acid  by  an  adult  at  rest  and  the  proportion 
of  this  gas  in  the  external  air  is  four  parts 'in  10,000.  If,  therefore,  the  degree 
of  vitiation  of  the  occupied  room  be  maintained  at,  sav.  G  parts  in  10,000,  there 
will  be  permissible  an  increment  of  only  two  parts  jn  10,000  above  that  of  the 
normal  atmosphere,  or  2-10,000 — .0002  of  a  cubic  foot  of  carbonic  acid  in  each 
cubic  foot  of  air.  The  O.G  cubic  foot  of  carbonic  acid  produced  per  hour  by  a 
single  individual  will,  therefore,  require  for  its  dilution  to  this  degree  0.6  divided 
by  .0002  or  3,000  cubic  feet  of  air  per  hour.  Upon  this  basis  the  following  table 
has  been  calculated  : 


^ 
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Cubic  feet  of  Air  Con- 
taining 4  Parts  of  Car- 
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the  Air  in  tlie  Room.. 
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The  figures  indicate  absolute  relations  under  the  stated  conditions,  and 
are  generally  applicable  to  the  ventilation  of  schools,  churches,  halls  of  audience 
and  the  like,  where  the  occupants  are  reasonably  healthy  and  remain  at  rest. 
Rut  the  absolute  air  volume  to  be  supplied  cannot  be  specified  with  certainty  in 
advance,  without  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all  the  conditions  and  modifying 
circimistai^ces,  in  fact,  the  climate,  the  construction  of  the  building,  the  size  of 
the  rooms,  the  number  of  occupants,  their  healthfulness  and  their  activity,  to- 
gether with  the  time  during  which  the  rooms  are  occupied,  all  have  their  direct 
intlucnces.  Under  all  these  considerations,  it  is  readily  seen  that  no  standard 
allowance  can  be  made  to  suit  all  circumstances,  and  results  will  be  satisfactory 
only  in  so  far  as  the  designer  understandingly,  with  the  knowledge  of  the  various 
retiuirements  as  they  have  here  been  given,  makes  such  allowance.  The  follow- 
ing schedule  of  air'su])ply,  in  cubic  feet  per  hour,  as  proiK>sed  by  Dr.  Billings 
is  here  presented  as  showing  relatively  the  volumes  recommended  by  him  in  dif- 
ferent classes  of  buildings : 


CUBIC    FKKT    PER    HOUR 


Hospitals 3,600  per  bed 

Legislature   Assembly    Halls 3,600  per  seat 

Barracks,  Bedrooms   and   Workshops 3,000  per  person 

Schools  and  Churches : 2,400  per  person 

Theatres  and  Ordinary  Halls  of    Auditoriums 2,000  per  seat 

Office  Rooms • 1,800  per  person 

Dining  Rooms 1,8(K)  per  person 

These  figures  are  for  buildings  in  which  there  is  no  special  contamination 
of  the  atmosphere  beyond  that  which  their  use  would  indicate.  Where  smoke, 
dust,  noxious  gases  or  infectious  germs  are  produced,  and  above  all  w^here  the 
illumination  is  furiiished  by  candles,  lamps,  or  gas,  additional  ])rovision  of  air 
supply  must  be  made.  Thus  a  single  4>4  gas  burner  demands  15  cubic  feet  of 
air  per  minute  and  the  resulting  carbonic  acid  gas.  unless  sufficiently  diluted, 
or  immediately  removed,  will  seriously  vitiate  the  air.  The  introduction  of  mod- 
ern methods  of  incandescent  electric  lighting  has  done  much  to  simplify  and 
facilitate  the  .solution  of  ])roblems  in  heating  and  ventilation. 

The  air  volumes  recommeded  for  ventilation  by  various  investigators  of  the 
past  century  show  a  constant  increase  in  their  quantity  as  the  years  progress. 
As  good  ventilation  is  only  a  relative  term,  depending  largely  on  one's  expe- 
rience and  the  possibility  of  improvement,  it  must  be  evident  that  perfect  ventila- 
tion in  the  broadest  sense  can  only  be  secured  in  the  open  air.  It  is,  therefore, 
the  province  of  ventilation  to  ai)])roach  as  near  this  perfection  as  means  and 
ex])e(liency  will  permit. 

The  crystallization  of  iniblic  opinion  into  statute  laws,  looking  to  adequate 
methods  of  ventilation  for  school,  theatre,  church  and  factory,  has  resulted  in 
the  establishment  of  a  basis  or  limit  which  will  meet  the  approval  of  those  upon 
whom  is  placed  the  res|x>nsibility  of  enforcing  the.se  laws.     Under  the  la\y   as 
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first  passed  in  Massachusetts,  the  attempt  was  made  to  secure  50  cubic  feet  per 
head  per  minute,  but  it  was  soon  discovered  that  such  provision  would  necessitate 
the  remodeling  of  practically  every  building  in  the  State.  Therefore,  financial 
outweighed  all  other  influences,  and  the  limit  was  dropped  to  30  cubic  feet,  a  figure 
adopted  not  because  of  hygienic  deductions  but  because  it  appeared  upon  investi- 
gation to  be  the  practical  limit  attained  by  existing  methods  in  the  common- 
wealth. 

This  basis  of  30  cubic  feet  has  been  very  generally  adopted  throughout  the 
country,  and  is  to-dav  recognized  as  the  minimum  volume  to  be  provided  in  any 
system'  of  ventilation  worthy  of  the  name.  As  the  benefits  of  good  ventilation 
are  still  further  recognized  and  the  ability  of  the  fan  to  provide  practically  un- 
limited volumes  of  air  is  better  appreciated,  this  limit  will  gradually  rise  until  we 
may  one  day  witness  the  compulsory  provision  of  air  for  the  purpose  of  ventila- 
tion in  such  volumes  as  to  render  further  improvement  of  no  practical  benefit. 

4»  4|»  ^ 

Uncle  Sam  an  Art  Patron 

As  a  patron  of  art  Uncle  Sam  is  fast  a^sutning  a  place  comparable  with  that 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  subsequent  to  the  Dark  Ages,  especially  as  it  relates 
to  architecture.     This  tendency  to  indicate  the  dignity  of  the  nation  in  the 
designs  of   Federal  buildings  is  more  noticeable  in  recent  years  than   formerly. 
There  is  apparent  the  sedateness  of  age,  the  stability  of  power,  the  consciousness 
of  self-reliance  reflected  in  the  new^er  edifices  erected  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
on  the  government  of  these  United  States.     Leaving  out  the  Capitol  in  Wash- 
ington, the  buildings  erected  in  the  early  period  of  the  government  were  nonde- 
script, inasmuch  that  they  follovyed  no  consistent  design,  and  it  was  only  as  archi- 
tectural tastes  developed'  in  this  country  that  any  attempt  was  made  to  correct 
the  faults  which  made  glaringly  conspictious  the  early  public  buildings.     With 
the  creation  of  the  office  of  the  'government  supervising  architect  there  began  an 
obvrous  improvement  in  the  style  and  design  of  public  buildings.     There  were  a 
few  notable  exceptions,  both  in  the  National  Capital  and  in  other  cities,  which 
were  and  still  are  examples  of  a  purity  of  style  that  made  them  conspicuous.    The 
present  supervising  architect,  Mr.  James  Knox  Taylor,  has  held  persistently  and 
consistently  to  an  ideal  based  on  what  is  opposite  in  the  nature  of  ptiblic  build- 
ings.    He  has  been  guided  in  his  work  of  selection  by  advice  or  suggestion  of 
the  ablest  architects  in  the  country,  with  the  result  that  the  newer  buildings  sym- 
lx)lize  the  greatness,  the  solidity  and  the  dignity  of  the  government  and  nation 
which  own  them.     In  this  the  Renaissance  and  the  modernized  Grecian  styles  are 
those  given  the  preference.     Notable  examples  of  the  former  are  shown  in  the 
new  buildings,  as  the  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis,  which  are  admittedly  the  finest 
aggregation  of  buildings  in  the  workl,  devoted  to  this  purpose.     One  might  travel 
Etn-ope  from  one  end  to  the  other,  visit  the  great  pubhc  buildings  in  the  Old 
World  capitals  without  finding  anything  to  approach  the  impressive  grandeur  and 
beauty  of  the  Congressional  Library  in  Washington.     The  new  Custom  PTouse  in 
New  York  is  another  notable  example  of  the  government's  liberal  intention  to  fos- 
ter the  best  in  art  and  architecture.     The  new  Custom  House  in  Baltimore,  while 
smaller  in  magnitude  and  less  elaborate  in  ornamental  detail,  is,  nevertheless,  an 
illustration  of  the  same  high  ideal  which  clearly  dominates  the  planning  of  Fed- 
eral buildings.     America  is  yet  too  young  to  point  with  pride  to  historic  ruins, 
but  in  the  course  of  ages,  shoiild  these^ erected  today  become  roofless  and  tenantless. 
the  spectator  of  their  crumbling  walls  will  feel  that  they  represented  something 
to  be  admired  and  venerated.— Architects  and  Builders  Journal. 
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'Lessons   of  tlie   First   Heavy   Storms 

•  By  HARRY  LARKIN 

VISITORS  from  the  East  and  from  Europe  laii^c:h  at  our  wood  construction, 
but  it  suits  us,  befits  our  salubrious  climate  and  our  earthquakes,  and  our 
migratory  natures.  Euroj^ean  mechanics  laui^h  at  the  way  we  build  loco- 
motives and  point  with  pride  to  their  own  copper  hre-boxes  and  rii^id  frames  and 
general  permanent  construction.  Americans  believe  in  more  flexible  and  cheaper 
construction  both  for  locomotives  and  buildings,  casting  them  aside  when  out  of 
date  and  adopting  improvements  as  they  appear.  This  princ^"i)le  has  been  the 
cause  of  our  remarkable  success ;  we  set  the  pace  and  the  European  follows  as 
best  he  can. 

We  admit  certain  little  weaknesses  in  wood  construction  which  a  little  care 
and  attention  will  overcome  in  the  building.  Siding  of  any  character  will  admit 
water  ^luring  a  heavy  storm  in  spite  of  the  skill  used  in  putting  it  up.  Water- 
proof building  paper  is  the  means  used  to  prevent  its  entering  the  building  and  it 
is  the  character  of  this  material  and  the  care  used  in  apjilying  it  that  w^ill  make 
a  wall  tight.  P)uilding  pa])er  thiat  tears  in  our  winds  is  like  money  thrown  away 
when  used.  A  few  dollars  more  spent  in  getting  good  paper  will  save  the  car- 
penter many  trips  to  remedy  leaks,  after  the  first  heavy  storm. 

There  is  no  economy  in  the  stiff,  brittle  papers  on  the  market,  although  they 
are  w^ater-proof.  A  soft,  pliable  material  more  in  the  nature  of  a  saturated  felt 
will  stand  the  wind,  is  water-proof,  easier  to  handle  and  will  not  crinkle  up  like 
the  stiff,  high  calendered  papers  do.  There  are  several  such  sheating  papers 
on  the  market,  among  others  the  "P  &  B,"  "W  &  P"  and  Starco  asphalt 
saturated  felts,  the  Neponset  building  paper,  etc.,  and  recently  an  asbestos  sat- 
urated felt  has  been  put  on  this  market  by  the  H.  W.  Johns-Manville  Company 
which  not  only  has  all  the  desired  qualifications  of  a  good  water-proof  sheathing, 
but  also  is  fire-proof,  an  item  that  should  command  its  adoption  regardless  of  cost. 

In  erecting  a  building  where  the  roof  flashes  up  in  a  rustic  wall  a  leak  is 
bound  to  show  unless  the  flashings  are  *'])anned  in."  This  will  nor  add  to  the 
cost  of  construction  but  will  save  the  carpenter,  the  roofer  and  the  owner  a  lot 
of  worry. 

While  speaking  of  roofs  let  us  call  attention  to  the  importance  of  examining 
the  roof,  whatever  its  character,  before  the  first  heavy  storms.  In  localities  where 
high  w'inds  prevail  during  the  summer,  one  would  be  surprised  to  see  the  accu- 
mulation of  dust  and  rubbish  that  will  gather  on  a  roof.  The  dread  people  have 
that  this  rubbish  may  stop  up  the  sewer,  leads  them  to  put  screens  at  the  outlets 
or  in  the  leader-heads.  If  the  first  rains  are  moderate,  no  damage  will  be  done, 
but  if  a  heavy  down-pour  comes,  water  will  bank  up  over  the  flashings  and  ruin 
the  ceilings.  The  felt  and  gravel  roofs  now  so  generally  used  have  caused  owners  to 
become  careless  in  their  attentions  to  that  part  of  the  building,  as  a  result  the  tin 
on  the  fire-walls  and  over  the  cornices  receive  no  attention  until  they  leak  and 
then  they  are  beyond  repair. 

A  GOOD  WOOD  BLOCK  PAVEMENT. 

We  (Larkin  &  Flaherty)  had  a  force  of  our  mechanics  at  work  from  T) 
P.  M.  February  21st  till  5  A.  M.  February  23d  taking  up  and  re-laying  a  wood 
block  pavement  in  Dunham,  Carrigan  &  Hayden  Co.'s  steel  warehouse  on  Main 
street,  that  was  laid  by  this  firnt  when  the  building  was  built  over  20  years  ago. 

The  building  is  of  brick  with  w'ood  joist.  The  sheathing  upon  which  the 
pavement  was  laid  had  rotted  so  that  it  had  to  be  replaced.  The  blocks  taken  up 
were  in  good  condition  and  showed  ito  evidence  of  the  heavy  trafiic  they  had 
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carried  for  these  many  years.  Trucks  loaded  with  iron  up  to  G  and  8  tons  go  over 
the  pavement  dailv,  the  wheels  tracking  in  a  manner  that  np}other  character  of 
pavement  could  stand.  The  surface  permits  the  heavy  loads  being  started  with- 
out the  horses  slipping  and  does  not  allow  the  wheels  to  sink  into  the  pavement 

while  standing. 

A  wood  block  pavement,  as  laid  by  us,  costs  no  more  than  any  other 
character  of  niaterial  and  the  service  this  pavement  has  given  demon- 
strates it  to  be  the  most  economical  pavement  for  such  uses.  Unfortunately 
through  the  use  of  asphaltum  not  adapted  to  paving,  wood  block  pavements 
have  in  certain  instances  been  failures,  but  where  a  conservative  firm  does  the 
work,  you  mav  depend  upon  getting  value  for  your  money. 

•^     4»     ^ 


Houses  of  all  Glass 


MENTION  has  been  made  in  these  columns  heretofore  of  the  proposed  glass 
houses  in  Des  Moines,   Iowa.     The   Des   Moines   Savings   Bank,   as   well 
as  the  Methodist  Church  in  that  city,  are  to  be  built  with  glass  walls,  and 
a  26-story  office  building  of  glass  has  also  been  proposed.     In  structures  built 
of  this  material,  the  ventilating,  as  well  as  the  lighting,  heating  and  cleanliness, 
excel,  it  is  claimed,  anvthing  of  this  character  ever  before  attempted. 

These  buildings  were  designed  by  C.  E.  Eastman,  a  well-known  architect  of 
Des  Moines,  whose  idea  of  glass- wall' construction  includes  the  use  of  milk-white, 
opalescent  wdre  glass  one-quarter  inch  thick,  securely  fixed  in  two  steel  vertical 
divisions,  which'  are  parallel  and  Uiced  together  for  the  purpose  of  stiffening. 
These  divisions  are  supported  at  the  floors  by  brackets  riveted  to  the  steel  chan- 
nels of  the  floor  construction.  .  r    i      i     • 

The  wall  thus  consists  of  two  glazed  screens  separated  by  a  foot  of  dead  air 
space,  which  affords  insulation  against  heat,  cold  or  sound  to  as  great  an  extent 
as  would  a  solid  brick  wall  of  the  same  thickness.  The  double  vertical  divisions 
are  spaced  about  four  feet  apart.  The  two  glass  screens  are  translucent  to  any 
degree  desired,  so  that,  in  cases  where  windows  are  not  necessary  for  reviewing 
the  landscape,  thev  mav  be  dispensed  with  altogether,  provided  the  building  would 
warrant  the  installation  of  mechanical  ventilation  and  heating.  The  exterior 
effect  is  that  of  a  marble  wall  with  or  without  windows.  If  windows  are  desired, 
it  is  not  necessarv  to  have  the  regulation  two-sash  type;  but,  as  the  pockets  are 
already  provided,' single-sash  metal  windows  can  be  used,  lifting  up  into  a  metal 
guide,' into-tbe  space  of  the  wall.     Onyx  and  many  other  kinds  of  stone  can  be 

imitated  with  the  glass. 

The  construction  ])rovides  aiijiroximately  an  inch  for  movement  at  the  edges 
of  the  glass  sheets,  which  are  about  4  feet  by  10  feet  in  size.  This  will  cause  anv 
uneveir settlement  of  the  building  to  be  adjusted  by  itself  in  the  framework  and 
glass,  without  becoming  evident  to  the  eye. 

A  glass  w^all  is  of  very  light  weight  compared  with  one  of  masonry.  Fire 
damage  would  be  local  and  easilv  repaired,  experience  showing  that  the  wire  glass 
prevents  the  spread  of  fire,  though  the  glass  itself,  is  shattered.  With  this  con- 
struction, however,  replacing  material  is  easier  than  would  be  the  reglazing  of  a 
window  of  the  same  size.  The  expense  of  a  glass  wall  is  some  less  than  that  of  a 
brick  wall,  and  lacks  all  the  disadvantages  of  the  latter,  being  much  lighter  in 
weight,  allowing  a  soft  light  to  penetrate  through,  and  having  a  surface  which  is 
self-cleaning  in  wet  weather,  and  which,  in  the  case  of  tall  buildings  in  cities,  re- 
flects light  to  the  lower  portions  at  the  sidewalk. 

The  fact  that  no  windows  are  necessarily  required  is  one  of  the  chief  advan- 
tages claimed  for  this  method  of  the  method  of  construction,  since  the  entrance 
of  dust,  smoke,  insects,  etc.,  through  such  openings,  is  rendered  impossible.  When 
an  outlook  is  desired,  however,  plate-glass  windows  can  be  inserted.— Paint,  Oil 
and  Drug  Review. 
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On  Wednesday  evening-,  February  7th,  Mr.  C.  F.  Archer  addressed  the 
San  Francisco  Architectural  Club  on  the  subject:  "Fakes  Perpetuated  by 
Structural  Steel  Manufacturers." 

Mr.  Archer's  remarks  were  /juite  pertinent,  and  he  commanded  the  at- 
tention of  every  one  present  from  the  time  he  commenced  until  the  end. 

His  statements  concerning  the  steel  work  in  a  number  of  San  Francisco 
buildings  were  revelations  to  his  audience. 

This  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  talks  to  be  given  on  the  first  Wednesday 
of  every  month  by  the  different  members  of  the  club.  The  executive  officers 
of  the  club  have  elected  this  to  be  the  best  scheme  for  holding  the  attendance 
of  the  members. 

Heretofore  the  first  Wednesday  was  set  aside  for  the  business  meeting, 
but  business  matters  will  take  up  time  and  the  young  minds  do  not  care  to 
spend  their  time  on  such  weighty  affairs. 

Now  the  business  is  all  transacted  by  the  executive  committee  on  the 
last  Thursday  of  each  month. 

The  secretary  makes  a  report  of  all  business  transacted  at  these  meetings 

and  reads  it  the  following  Wednesday  evening  before  the  club.     After  this 

reading  the  lecturer  of  the  evening  begins,  aijd  he  in  turrj  is  followed  by  games 

and  refreshments. 

*l»     *l»     «l» 

The  class  in  steel  construction  Monday  nights  continues  to  be  one  of  the 
leading  attractions  at  the  club.  The  attendance  averages  twenty.  The  problems 
have  been  very  interesting,  and  all  seem  hard,  but  the  teacher's  lucid  explana- 
tions make  them  appear  like  kindergarten  topics. 

They  are  wrestling  with  trusses  at  present,  but  any  new  member  who 

wishes  to  begin  may  start  right  in  and  Mr.  Archer  will  see  that  he  can  make 

up  the  back  work. 

4»     4*     4» 

The  class  in  pen  and  ink  rendering  is  rather  small  at  present,  but  those 
attending  are  doing  very  satisfactory  work  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  A.  O. 
Johnson. 

Pen  and  ink  rendering  does  not  seem  to  have  the  attraction  that  a  knowl- 
edge in  steel  construction  does  to  a  young  draughtsman. 

^  ^     ^     4» 

The  first  competition  for  the  European  Traveling  Scholarship  of  the  Ar- 
chitectural League  of  America,  under  the  auspices  of  the  San  Francisco  Ar- 
chitectural Club,  w^as  held  last  Sunday  in  the  clubrooms.  Competitors  were 
"required  to  make  their  sketches  in  nine  hours,  the  subject  being  a  "Railway 
Station."  Five  members  of  the  club  entered  and  every  one  completed  his 
sketch  before  leaving  the  rooms. 

Mr.  M.  A.  Schmidlin,  the  club's  secretary,  was  the  officer  in  charge. 

4*     4»     4» 

At  the  convention  of  the  Architectural  League  of  America  in  New  York 
City  a  number  of  visiting  architects  were  interviewed  by  a  representative  of 
the  New  York  Herald.  August  Ci.  Headman,  a  member  of  the  San  Francisco 
Architectural  Club,  and  who  is  at'present  studying  in  the  L^niversity  of  Penn- 
sylvania, was  much  impressed  by  the  original  manner  in  which  the  builders 
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of  structures  in  the  lower  part  of  Manhattan  Island  had  worked  out  the  prob- 
lems which  had  presented  themselves. 

"In    engineering   skill,   in   composition    and   in    general    effect,"    said    Mr. 
O  Headman,  "the  skyscrapers  of  New  York  are  wonderful.    The  skill  with  v^hich 

the  smallest  plots  of  ground  are  made  to  furnish  so  much  floor  spice  is  in  itself 
a  thing  to  compel  wonder  and  admiration.  The  conditions  which  are 
met  in  such  construction  were  not  dreamed  of  fifty  yeafs  a']^.  The  general 
effect  is,  in  my  opinion,  somewhat  overdone,  especially  where  the  French  style 
is  introduced.  In  time,  however,  I  think  that  the  architecture  of  New  York 
buildings  will  become  plainer  and  it  will  be  so  Americanized  that  the  French 
intluence  will  gradually  disappear  and  styles  will  prevail  which  are  more  in 
keeping  with  the  conditions  to  be  met. 

'There  is  often  a  tendency  toward  gaudiness,  which  I  observe  especially 
in  the  best  liotels  and  other  buildings  which  serve  as  places  of  public  resort. 
This,  however,  is  due  to  the  taste  of  persons  who  wish  to  show  their  money, 
and  the  buildings  are  constructed  with  the  same  idea.  Before  long,  however, 
I  think  there  will  be  a  reaction,  and  that  a  less  pretentious  style  of  architecture 
will  prevail  with  the  change  of  ideals  of  the  people. 

"There  are  here  now  many  fine  examples  of  architecture,  among  which 
midit  be  mentioned  the  Stock  Fxchange,  the  New  York  Public  Library, 
wliich  is  now  nearing  completion,  and  the  Custom  House,  which  is,  indeed,  a 
great  work.  1  am  inclined  to  think  that  a  hundred  years  from  now  a  style  of 
.  architecture  will  have  been  developed  which  will  be  distinctively  American. 
"The  buildings  are  not  likelv  to  be  any  higher  unless  some  new  elevator 
system  is  invented  which  will  enable  the  elevators  to  be  carried  to  greater 
height  or  there  is  some  other  method  devised  of  reaching  the  upper  stories. 
It  take^  about  so  manv  elevators  to  carry  a  certain  number  of  tenants  to  their 
offices,  and  every  building  must  be  considered  with  regard  not  only  to  its 
floor  space,  but  also  with  reference  to  the  amount  of  room  which  will  be 
taken  up  with  an  elevator  system.  When  the  elevators  encroach  upon  the 
tioor  space  it  is  not  profitable  to  build  the  structure  higher,  and  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  the  skvscraper  has  reached  its  greatest  height,  although  not  for 
the  reason  that  as  an  engineering  problem  it  would  not  be  possible  to  build 
them  higher  than  they  are  at  present." 

4»     *V     4» 


Small    Beginnings   of  Ricli   and    Famous   Americans 

Cornelius  Vanderbilt   ferried  his  own  boat. 

John  Jacob  Astor  sold  apples  in  the  streets. 

lav  (jould  was  a  book  agent. 

"(o'hn  D.  Rockefeller  worked  in  a  machine  shop. 

A.  T.  Stewart  was  a  school  teacher. 

lohn  Wanamaker  began  life  at  $L2r)  a  week. 

Andrew  Carnegie  began  life  at  $2.50  a  week. 

Ijenjamin  l^'ranklin  was  a  printer. 

Flihu  Purritt  was  a  blacksmith. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  rail-splitter. 

Tames  T-  Hill  began  as  a  roustabout. 

William  A.  Clark  as  a  young  man  was  a  miner. 

Henrv  Villard  was  a  reporter. 

Thomas  Edison  began  as  a  telegraph  operator. 

Thomas  F.  Rvan  was  clerk  in  a  dry  goods  store. 

William  Lloyd  Garrison  was  a  printer's  devil. 

Daniel  Drew  began  as  a  cattle  trader. 

Henrv  H.  Rogers  was  a  grocer's  delivery  boy. 
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Annual  Banquet   of  the  r 
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Two  hundred  San  Francisco  craftsmen  in  the  art  of  construction  gathered 
'round  the  festal  board  at  the  St.  Francis  hotel  Saturday  evening,  Feb- 
ruary 24th,  on  the  occasion  of  the  annual  ban-quet  of  the  San  Francisco 
Builders'  Fxchange.  Architects,  millmen,  plasterers,  plumbers,  brickmen  made 
up  the  cosmopolitan  gathering,  and  the  representatives  from  the  organizations 
akin  to  the  builders  were  called  on  during  the  evening  to  speak  from  their  various 
view  "points. 

John  D.  McGilvray,  the  man  under  whose  masterly  guidance  the  hotel  St. 
Francis  was  constructed,  spoke  on  San  Francisco.  After  reviewing  his  reasons 
for  coming  from  the  East  to  enter  the  stone-building  business  in  this  city,  Mr. 
McGilvray  said : 

**I  was  fortunate  in  arriving  in  San  Francisco  in  the  days  of  her  rejuvena- 
tion. That  was  in  1894  and  just  at  the  ending  of  a  long  period  of  stagnation 
in  the  building  industry  in  this  city.  The  Union  Trust  Building  was  the  one 
structure  of  consequence  being  erected  at  that  time.  Now,  after  the  lapse  of 
twelve  vears,  look  at  the  San  Francisco  of  to-dav. 

''And  to  whom  is  the  credit  for  this  great  change  to  be  given  ?  I  say  it  shall 
go  to  the  architects  who  planned  the  buildings  and  the  mechanics  who  carried 
out  these  plans.  We  cannot  separate  the  architects  from  the  mechanics  and  we 
do  not  want  to.  We  have  in  San  Francisco  to-day  a  lot  of  men  designing  great 
things  and  you,  the  builders,  are  building  well. 

"We  have  good  reason  to  work  for  the  beautification  of  our  city.  San  Fran- 
cisco is  the  natural  inlet  of  Asiatic  commerce  and  this  city  must  not  follow  others 
in  building  and  designing,  but  must  take  her  place  at  the  head  of  all  such  enter- 
prise. Our  architects  must  be  the  men  to  plan  the  beautification  of  this  city  and 
we  have  the  men  here  who  can  do  it.  When  we  plan  and  build,  let  us  do  so  for 
all  time.  We  must  lay  out  our  city  and  then  leave  it  to  the  energy  of  you  men 
here  to  build  up  and  the  enterprise  of  our  own  citizens  to  pay  for  such  building. 
''There  is  no  city,  and  I  say  this  because  I  have  traveled  about  and  observed, 
that  does  better  building  than  San  Francisco.  The  people  in  this  city  will  not 
stand  for  the  cheap  or  the  shoddy,  and  that  is  a  most  excellent  sign.  In  build- 
ing we  must  be  our  own  inspectors.  Every  man  must  answer  to  himself  for  the 
class  of  work  he  does  and  if  he  can  honestly  answer  to  himself  he  can  answer 
to  any  inspector  that  Hves. 

"In  closing  I  would  remind  you  that  Chicago  taught  New  York  how  to  build, 
and  now  it  is  up  to  San  Franciso  to  teach  the  rest  of  this  nation  of  ours  how  to 
build  beautifully,  substantially  and  honestly." 

S.  H.  Kent,  president  of  the  Builders'  Exchange,  acted  as  toastmaster,  anvl 
called  c1.n  the  speakers.  Brief  remarks  were  made  by  Thomas  "McKillican  of 
Oakland.  Andrew  Wilkie  for  the  millmen,  President  Anderson  for  the  Builders' 
Association,  G.  A.  Buell  for  the  planing  millmen,  W.  S.  Barnes  for  the  brick- 
men  and  President  H.  A.  Schulze,  President  of  the  San  Francisco  Chapter, 
A.  I.  of  A.  James  A.  Wilson,  Secretary  of  the  Builders'  Exchange,  closed  the 
banquet  on  behalf  of  his  organization. 

The  menu  for  the  banquet  was  gotten  up  in  the  form  of  a  booklet  and  was 
illustrated  with  cartoons  of  prominent  members  of  the  exchange,  and  columns 
of  jokelets  entitled,  "Material  Sounds  Heard  in  the  Building." 

It  was  considerably  after  midnight  when  the  festivities  were  brought  to  a 
close  with  the  singing  of  "He's  a  Jolly  Good  Fellow,"  in  honor  of  S.  H.  Kent, 
the  venerable  and  respected  President  of  the  Exchange. 
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A  New  Tax  on  Architects 

THE  City  Council  of  Oakland  has  passed  an  ordinance  which  levies  a  tax 
on  almost  all  kinds  of  animals,  including  architects. 

The  tax  or  license  on  a  dog,  which  latter  is  a'llowed  to  run  at  large, 
is  fixed  at  a  less  sum  than  the  tax  on  architects,  probably  because  it  was 
thought  that  the  dog  is  a  more  harmless  creature  than  a  knight  of  the  T  scpiare. 
The  tax  on  a  stallion,  kept  for  service,  or  a  bull  is  al)out  the  same  as  that 
demanded  from  the  poor  dumb  beast  who  daily  bends  his  back  over  a  draw- 
ing board  creating  frozen  music  and  other  Ruskinisms.  Incidentally  many 
commercial  pursuits  were  also  taxed,  but  no  other  profession  was  included. 
There  is  some  doubt  as  to  what  method  will  be  employed  to  enforce  pay- 
ment of  this  charge.  In  the  Athens  of  the  Pacific  they  maintain  a  pound- 
master  who  enforces  the  tax  as  far  as  the  genus  canus  is  concerned,  but  in- 
stead of  gathering  in  the  taxless  dogs  by  a  gigantic  buttertiy  net,  as  is  the 
custom  in  the  civilized  parts  of  the  world,  they  use  a  lasso  with  which  they 
strangle  the  vagrant  cerberus  into  submission  and  cast  him  then  into  a  foul 
enclosure  from  whence  he  is  condemned  to  .asphyxiation,  if  his  fond  owner 
does  not  sally  forth  to  the  rescue.  No  doubt  many  of  the  ow^ners  for  wdiom 
the  Oakland  architects  are  creating  bungalows  and  "sich  like,"  would  gladly 
come  to  the  rescue  before  the  lethal  chamber  stage  was  reached,  but  we  fear 
the  shock  to  the  system  caused  by  the  rough  treatment  and  the  strangulative 
lasso  of  the  license  collector. 

"  The  patriarchal  fathers,  when  interviewed,  informed  a  committee  of 
architects  that  no  tax  had  been  levied  on  doctors  or  lawyers  or  dentists  be- 
cause they  were  governed  by  a  State  law  which  regulated  the  practice  of  their 
profession,  and  seemed  very  much  surprised  to  know  that  the  architectural 
profession  was  similarly  controlled,  but,  like  the  Shah  of  Persia,  they  could 
not  revoke  what  they  had  decreed,  and  the  law,  they  said,  must  stand.  They, 
however,  gave  the  committee  to  understand  that  the  carpenter-architect,  to 
whom  the  drawing  of  plans  was  incidental  to  his  business,  and  to  whom  it 
was  not  an  exclusive  method  of  earning  a  livelihood,  would  not  be  considered 
as  taxable,  so  that  the  jerry-builder  can  roam  at  large  without  a  leather  collar 
with  a  brass  tag  thereon. 

Another  committee  of  child-like  and  innocent  knights  of  the  pencil 
salaamed  before  the  City  Attorney  to  get  his  opinion  of  the  legality  of  the 
ordinance,  but  he  was  busy  trying  to  find  legal  reasons  why  the  citizens  in 
the  various  wards  couldn't' vote  on  local  option,  and  as  the  architect  doesn't 
have  a  lot  of  stew-bums  and  hangers-on  ready  to  vOte  as  he  dictates,  he  \yas 
given  the  overlook,  while  the  saloon-keepers  got  the  attorney's  legal  decision 
and  the  architects,  like  the  fellaheen  of  Egypt,  await  with  fear  and  trembling 
the  dreaded  coming  of  the  hated  tax  gatherer. 

Another  committee  went  to  interview  the  Mayor,  but  the  Mayor  is  of 
very  ample  waist  proportions  and  the  committee  couldn't  button-hole  him. 
as  the  committee's  arms  were  not  long  enough  to  reach  over  the  capacious 
paunch  of  Oakland's  Sancho  Panzo— the  committee,  on  account  of  the  same 
plethoric  stomach,  was  unable  to  get  near  enough  to  get  the  Mayor  to  hear 
them,   and   they  also   returned   in   sack-cloth   and   ashes   from   their   fruitless 

mission. 

It  is  said  that  the  councilmen  contemplate  adding  an  amendment  to  the 
law  r<?quiring  that  the  architects  wear  a  leather  muzzle  during  the  hot  months, 
and^he  amendment  surely  ought  to  pass,  for  if  they  are  to  be  taxed  the  same 
as  a  stray  cur,  then  the  treatment  should  be  parallel  in  all  ways.     The  village 
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**Dogbcrrys"  who  i)assc(l  this  tomfool  legislation  gave  out  as  their  reason  the 
fact  (?)  that  the  city  needed  the  money.  There  are  not  over  ten  practicing 
architects  having  an  ofiftce  in  the  trans-bay  sleepy  hollow,  and  a  city  must 
indeed  be  poor  that  needs  {  ?)  two  hundred  a  year  so  badly  that  it  taxes  its 
professional  men  for  the  j^rivilege  of  earning  their  bread  and  butter. 

The  writer  would  recommend  to  the  legislative  gentlemen  before  re- 
ferred to.  that  if  the  city  (^f  Oakland,  which  is  generally  supposed  to  be  ex- 
periencing a  boom,  needs  money  so  very  badly,  thstt  they,  the  aforesaid  legis- 
lators, lew  a  license  tax  of  twenty  dollars  a  year  on  nurse  girls,  as  there  are 
a  great  many  more  of  them  than  there  are  architects,  and  the  amount  of  reve- 
nue raised  would  be  greater. 

We  are  sorry  for  the  great  (to  be)  terminal  city  of  the  Western  Pacific, 
and  fear  that  this  confession  of  poverty  will  not  assist  in  the  movement  to 
effect  a  consolidation  of  all  the  east  bay  cities  into  one  great  metropolis,  for 
Oakland's  neighbor  towns  must  surely  look  w^ith  suspicion  on  a  city  that 
needs  two  himdred  dollars!  A.  \\\  SMITH. 
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Overdone   and   Underdone 


By  C.  WALTER  TOZER 


HOW  often  in  attractive  and  pleasing  homes  do  we  find  the  dining-room 
the  one  element  of  discord  in  an  otherwise  harmonious  and  peaceful 
home.  It  has  been  said  that  "His  dining-room  is  the  touchstone  of  a 
man's  refinement."  This  does  not  ai)i)ly  to  its  decoration  alone,  but  the  in- 
timate philosophy  which  the  architecture  and  decoration  together  express. 
There  is  an  amiable  quality  of  temperament  that  governs  successful  home 
decoration  generally,  and  the  dining-room  in  i)articular.  Everybody  wishes 
to  express  this  philosophy  without  knowing  it,  perhaps  without  believing  it, — 
that  it  is  the  keynote  of  a  dining-room  design.  Even  in  dining-rooms  which 
are  distinctly  banal  and  tawdy,  we  recognize  what  the  owner  wishes  to  express 
very  well,  only  they  had  bad  advice  about  it  and  did  not  express  it. 

Artificiality,  stuffiness,  tawdiness  and  lack  of  harmony  was  the  result. 
The  pretentioiis  dining-room  •is  naturally  left  to  the  decorator  of  experience 
and  reputation,  but  every  one  has  not  the  means  to  do  this.  Our  article  does 
not  attempt  to  deal  with  this  class  of  dining-rooms,  but  to  the  typical  dining- 
room  of  mediocre  city  homes  and  suburban  houses. 

Period  style  of  decoration  for  dining-rooms  is  all  well  enough  when  one 
has  the  monev  to  expend  in  making  the  room  correct  in  all  its  furnishings  and 
decorations,  but  small  means  can  not  accomplish  this  except  in  a  few  simple 
styles,  such  as  the  Mission,  Colonial,  etc.  Anything  departing  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  dining-room  is  not  to  be  recommended  in  America.  The  out-and-out 
American  dining-room  is  the  one  that  always  commends  our  praise  and  the  one 
we  can  at  all  times  turn  to  with  pleasure  and  gratification. 
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Living  Room  of  a  San  /■>  ancisco  Home 
ii'all  Pafiets.  and  Dfcoratini;  by  Lle-urlyn 
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Simplicity,  as  a  rule,  can  be  utilized  to  produce  a  good  room  of  any  de- 
scription, particularly  a  good  dining-room.  But  the  word  ''simplicity "  is 
not  always  a  safe  word  by  itself  for  the  successful  decoration  of  a  home,  be- 
cause there  are  a  great  many  people  who  can  not  distinguish  between  good 
simplicity  and  that  which  is  bad, — in  fact,  positively  ugly. 

For  instance,  a  dining-roqm  may  be  simple  enough  to  suit  any  one,  yet 
the  room  could  not  be  called  a  pretty  one.  The  win(iow  sills  may  be  either 
unduly  elevated  or  else  unduly  depressed,  and  the  whole  room  devoid  of 
features.  There  may  be  neither  chimney  nor  fireplace;  no  cornice,  no  chair 
rail,  no  wainscot ; — or,  in  a  word,  no  especial  character  but  simplicity.  Thus 
we  see  that  simplicity  has  a  meaningless  side  which  is  worthless  for  art  pur- 
poses. This  same  room  could  be  made  attractive  by  the  use  of  a  wainscot  and 
cornice;  the  addition  of  a  chimney  and  fireplace;  and  possibly  the  alteration  of 
the  window  sills.    The  room  would  still  have  simplicity,  but  character  as  well. 

One  may  be  as  original  as  they  please  in  the  making  of  their  dining-room, 
but  the  originality  must  be  confined  within  the  iron-bound  limits  of  precedent. 

Freaks  should  be  avoided,  although  sometimes  they  are  in  a  way  artistic 
successes.    They  often,  however,  produce  a  room  which  is  not  a  dining-room. 

On  the  other  hand,  one  should  not  make  his  dining-room  so  strictly  a 
dining-room  as  to  appear  a  solecism  were  one  to  sit  in  it  at  other  times  than 
meal  times.  This  is  the  ''under-done  way  of  it.  One  should  have  some  of 
the  living-room  atmosphere  about  it, — some  silent  invitation  to  linger  after 
the  cloth  has  been  removed,,  such  a  very  homelike  and  comfortable  all-around 
apartment,  indeed,  that  one  might  wish  to  tarry  at  any  time  with  his  book  or 
his  writing  materials. 

Then  you  have  your  successful  dining-room.  Not  over-done  or  under- 
done. There  is  now  an  increasing  demand  in  California  for  wdiat  is  called 
cretonne  rooms.  Rooms  having  the  wall  paper  exactly  matching  the  hang- 
ings have  not  been  very  ])lentiful  on  our  Coast,  but  the  demand  for  such  is 
increasing  very  much  at  the  present  time. 

What  is  prettier  for  a  restful  sleeping-room  than  a  beautiful  ''all-over" 
floral  pattern  or  a  floral  striped  paper  on  the  walls,  with  the  window  drapes, 
couch  covering,  and  canopy  bed  covering  all  done  with  a  cretonne  just  match- 
ing the  wall  paper? 

The  illustration  shown  represents  an  especially  attractive  room.  The 
treatment  is  good  for  a  city  bedroom,  where  there  is  perhaps  a  scarcity  of 
airiness  as  is  conveyed  by  such  a  decorative  scheme.  Tt  is  also  equally  as  fine 
on  the  other  hand  for  a  country  house,  which  no  doubt  has  the  natural  flower 
growth  without. 

Within  the  last  few  months  a  leading  firm  of  decorators  in  San  Francisco 
has  been  commissioned  to  decorate  several  rooms  in  this  style,  and  the  effects 
have  been  gratifying,  both  to  the  customer  and  the  decorator.. 

Fabrics  exactly  matching  wall  papers  are  also  found  in  other  grades  than 
cretonnes.  There  are  silks,  brocades,  and  tapestries  having  papers  made  to 
match  them.  These  also  work  up  well  for  sleeping-rooms  and  dining-rooms 
respectively.  The  papers  having  cretonnes  to  match  are  not  necessarily  ex- 
pensive papers  and  a  great  many  have  the  domestic  cretonnes  matching,  mak- 
ing the  cost  of  a  cretonne  room  very  nominal. 

The  papers  range  in  price  from  twenty-five  cents  retail  to  a  couple  of  dol- 
lars' a  roll,  while  the  cretonnes  can  be  had  in  domestic  goods  from  twenty-five 
cents  a  yard  upwards  and  the  imported  cretonnes  from  fifty  cents  up. 

The  coming  season  will  no  doubt  see  a  great  deal  of  this  class  of  work 
done  in  both  city  and  country  homes. 
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At  the  last  examination  of  the  California 
State  Board  of  Architecture  the  following 
were  granted  certificates  to  practice :  Robert 
Morganried.  Henry  H.  Hedger,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  Thomas  Beck,  of  Watsonville.  The 
next  examination  will  be  held  the  latter  part  of 
April,  and  application  should  be  hied  with  the 
secretary  by   April  20th. 

While  in  the  East  last  month  Mr.  Henry 
A.  Schuize,  president  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chapter  A.  I.  of  A.  attended  the  annual  con- 
vention of  the  American  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects in  Washington,  D.  C.  Mr.  Schuize  was 
much  impressed  by  the  general  prosperity  of 
the  country,  but  from  a  building  standpoint 
California 'is  enjoying  even  greater  activity 
than  some  of  the  larger  Easiern  centers. 

A  banquet  at  which  various  questions  of 
interest  to  the  profession  will  be  discussed, 
will  be  held  by  the  San  Francisco  Chapter  A. 
I.  of  A.  the  latter  part  of  March. 

A  joint  meeting  of  the  Northern  and  South- 
ern Districts  of  the  State  Board  of  Archi- 
tecture will  be  held  in  Los  Angeles  April  KKh. 
The  Fairmount  Hotel,  Reid  Bros.,  archi- 
tects, is  reported  to  have  been  purchased  by 
Herbert  E.  Law  and  his  brother.  Dr.  Law,  in 
exchange  for  the  Crossley  and  Rialto  office 
buildings.  There  is  talk  of  enlarging  the 
building  by  the  addition  of  two  stories 

An  interesting  contest  was  held  by  the  San 
Francisco  Architectural  Club  the  past  month 
for  a  cover  design  for  The  Architect  and  En- 
gineer. The  first  choice  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
T.  Bearwald  draughtsman  in  the  office  of  Sut- 
ton &  Weeks.  The  design  appears  on  the 
cover  of  this  issue  of  the  magazine.  Second 
choice  went  to  A.  O.  Johnson,  of  Meyers  & 
Ward's  office,  and  the  third  prize  was  awarded 
to  A.  R.  Johnson,  draughtsman  in  the  office 
of  Meyer  &  O'Brien. 

At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Chapter  of 
Southern  California  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Architects,  February  13th,  Mr.  John  P. 
Krempel  reported  on  behalf  of  the  committee 
appointed  in  the  interest  of  procuring  property 
for  the  chapter  house,  presenting  a  list  of 
several  available  lots  within  the  city  limits. 
The  chapter  gave  the  committee  full  charge  of 
the  negotiations  for  the  desired  property. 

A  committee  consisting  of  Octavius  Morgan, 
John  P.  Krempel  and  F.  D.  Hudson,  wks  ap- 
pointed to  receive  subscriptions  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  property.     . 


Building    Reports 

Bank  building,  Watsonville,  Cal.  Architect, 
J.  Marquis,  Santa  Cruz.  Cost,  $20,000.  Owner, 
Bank  of  Watsonville.  The  plans  now  being 
completed  call  for  a  two-story  brick  building, 
second  story  to  be  used  for  offices.  Bank  front 
to  be  of  plate  glass,  marble  and  bronze. 

Brick  lodging  house,  north  side  of  O'Farrell 
street,  80  feet  west  of  Leavenworth  street,  San 
Francisco.  Architects,  Dodge  &  Dolliver,  San 
Francisco.  Owner,  George  S.  Hill.  Cost,  $17,- 
0(M).  The  structure  will  consist  of  four  stories 
and  basement. 

The  United  Railroads  Company  will  soon 
build  a  car  house  on  the  block  fronting  H 
street  and  Thirteenth  avenue. 

City  Hall,  Fresno.  Architect,  E.  Matthew- 
son,  Fresno.  Cost,  $75,000.  The  contract  for 
this  building  was  to  have  been  awarded  two 
weeks  ago,  but  it  was  discovered  on  the  day 
that  the  bids  were  to  be  opened  that  the  call 
for  bids  had  to  be  advertised  twenty  days,  in- 
stead of  ten  days,  so  the  Council  has  voted  to 
readvertise,  and  now  all  bids  must  be  in  by 
March  20.  1906. 

Hotel,  Santa  Cruz.  There  are  rumors  of  a 
$250,000  tourist  hotel  to  be  built  in  Santa  Cruz 
this  summer  by  a  corporation  of  Eastern  and 
California  capitalists  Mr.  Van  Cleek,  of 
Santa  Cruz,  is  one  of  the  prime  movers  of  the 
project. 

Publishing    House.    San    Francisco.      Word 
has   been   received   from   the   East  that   it  has 
been  decided  to  replace  the  present  headquar- 
ters of  the  Methodist  Book  Concern  on  Market 
street  with  a  new  and  substantial  building  to 
cost  $75,000  or  more.     The  concern  purchased 
a  site  near  the  City  Hall  a  year  ago.    The  local 
committee  which  is  to  have  charge  of  the  new 
building    includes    Dr.    F.    D.    Bovard,    R.    V. 
Watt  and  C.  B.  Perkins,  all  of  San  Francisco. 
Business    block.    Sixteenth    street    and     San 
Pablo  avenue.  Oakland.     Owner,  Dr.  Kahn,  of 
San  Francisco.     Co.st,  $35,000.     Mention  of  the 
purchase  of  a  site  for  this  building  was  made 
in  these  reports  some  time  ago.     Plans  are  now 
being  prepared,  and  they  call  for  a  four-story 
building,   brick   and   stone,   with   stores  on  the 
ground  floor  and  offices  and  apartments  above. 
Dr.  Kahn  is  a  brother  of  Fred  Kahn,  the  Oak- 
land drygoods  dealer. 

Business  block,  Twenty-second  and  Market 
streets.  Oakland.  Owner,  W.  H.  Watkinson. 
Cost,  $20,000.  The  owner  will  build  a  three- 
story  building  with  stores  and  apartments. 


Residence,  Bella  Vista  Park,  Oakland.  Ar- 
chitect, Julia  Morgan.  Owner,  Dwight  fhint- 
ley.  Cost,  $0,700.  Building  will  be  a  frame 
affair  and  two  stories.  G.  W.  Flick  has  the 
contract. 

Addition  to  Academy.  It  is  reported  that 
the  Hoffmeyer  Academy  will  spend  $5<>,(MM)  in 
new  buildings  to  be  erected  in  the  Claremont 
district,  near  Berkeley. 

Flats,  Ninth  and  Grove  streets,  Oakland. 
Architect,  A.  W.  Smith,  Oakland.  Cost,  $7,000. 
Owner,  George  Schultze.  Plans  for  four  flats 
have  just  been  finished  and  bids  are  now  taken. 
The  flats  will  contain  four  and  live  rooms 
each :  colonial  style ;  two  stories ;  pine  interior 
finish  ;  concrete  foundations  ;  electricity. 

Hotel,  Shaw's  Hot  Springs,  Nevada.  Archi- 
tect, C.  W.  Cook,  Oakland.  Cost,  $100,000. 
Mr.  Cook  will  be  ready  to  take  figures  for  the 
brick  work,  tile,  heating  and  ventilating  on  this 
job  in  about  six  weeks. 

Residence,  East  Oakland.  Architect,  C.  W. 
Cook,  Oakland.  Cost,  $3,500.  Owner,  B.  H. 
Welch.  The  plans  for  this  house  have  just 
been  finished.  It  will  be  colonial  style,  two 
stories,  concrete    foundation,  shingle  roof,  etc. 

Post  Office  and  store  building,  Monterey. 
Designers,  T.  H.  Dean  &  Co.,  Monterey.  Cost, 
$12,000.  Owners,  Montere""-  Mining  Company. 
Plans  have  just  been  finished  for  a  one-story 
building,  to  be  Mission  style,  built  of  brick. 
Bids  for  this  building  will  be  taken  March  1st. 

Store  and  apartment  building,  Monterey. 
Architect,  W.  H.  Weeks,  Watsonville,  Cal. 
Owner,  Mr.  Goldstein  Cost,  $35,000.  The 
plans  now  being  completed  call  for  a  three- 
story  brick  building  with  steel  frame.  Two 
upper  stories  to  be  used  for  apartments.  This 
building  will  be  modern  in  every  respect  with 
up-to-date  fixtures  and  plumbing. 

Masonic  Building,  San  Jose.  Cost,  $50,000. 
It  is  reported  that  Architect  H.  F.  Starbuck 
and  Mr,  Page,  architect,  San  Jose,  will  prepare 
the  plans  for  this  new  structure. 

High  School,  Sonora,  Cal.  Architects,  Stone 
&  Smith,  Flood  Building,  San  Francisco.  Cost, 
$20,000.  Plans  are  being  drawn  for  a  one  and 
one-half  story  brick  and  stone  building.  A 
feature  of  the  structure  will  be  a  tin-covered 
dome.    There  will  be  considerable  marble  used. 

Schoolhouse,  Berkeley.  Architects,  Stone 
&  Smith,  San  Francisco.  Cost,  $50,000.  This 
is  the  building  for  which  W.  H.  Wharff,  archi- 
tect, of  Berkeley,  was  given  the  contract,  but 
whose  plans  were  afterwards  rejected  because 
they  called  for  an  expenditure  of  more  than 
$50,000. 

Clubhouse,  Oakland.  Cost,  $5,000.  Archi- 
tect, W.  H.  Weilbye,  Oakland.  Owner,  Ala- 
meda County  Automobile  Club.  The  house  is 
to  be  built  on  the  boulevard  between  Oakland 
and  Haywards.  For  further  information,  see 
Mr.  Weilbye,  George  S.  Strong,  Dr.  Rodolph, 
or  C.  J.  Hesseman,  all  of  Oakland. 

Tourist  Hotel,  Alameda.  Architects,  Cun- 
ningham &  Politeo,  San  Franci.sco.  Cost,  $300,- 
000.  Owners,  Syndicate  in  which  the  follow- 
ing are  largely  interested :   E.  A.  Phelps,  1739 


Central  street,  Alameda ;  George  W.  Scott,  E. 
A.  Phelps  and  W.  K.  Wettis,  all  of  Alameda. 
The  hotel  is  to  be  built  at  the  corner  of  Union 
and  Grand  avenues. 

School,  Twenty-third  and  Fair  Oakes,  San 
Francisco.  Architects,  Martins  &  Coffey, 
Flood  Building,  San  Francisco.  Cost  $25,000. 
Owner,  Rev.  P.  R.  Lynch,  San  Francisco.  The 
same  firm  has  plans  for  two-story  frame  flats 
to  be  built  on  Fillmore  street  for  Andrew  J. 
Clunie  at  a  cost  of  $17,000. 

Los  Angeles  (special).  The  following  new 
work  is  being  turned  out  in  the  office  of  Ar- 
chitect A.  F.  Rosenheim,  Hellman  Bldg.,  Los 
Angeles.  Residence  Arlington  avenue,  in  Win- 
chester place.  Owner,  John  Houge,  Esq.  Cost, 
$25,000,  including  garage.  Fourteen  rooms, 
hardwood  finish,  sanitary  plumbing,  tile  roof; 
all  modern  conveniences.  Contract  for  general 
work  let  to  F.  O.  Engstrom  Co. 

Residence,  Ocean  and  Montana  avemres, 
Santa  Monica.  Owner,  D.  A.  Hamburger,  Esq. 
Stable  and  garage  will  also  be  built.  House 
has  fourteen  rooms ;  Mission  style ;  cement 
plaster  exterior;  tile  roof;  hardwood  finish; 
sanitary  plumbing,  etc. ;  modern  in  every  re- 
spect.    Cost,  $20,000. 

Residence,  Rampart  Heights.  Owner,  Frank 
R.  Strong,  Esq.  Cost,  $18,000.  Plans  are  in 
preparation  for  a  twelve-room  residence,  stone 
first  story,  siding  second  story;  tile  roof;  hard- 
wood finish ;  all  up-to-date  conveniences. 

Alterations  to  building  at  northwest  corner 
Fourth  and  Spring  streets.  Also  fixtures,  fit- 
tings and  decorations  of  store  rooms  for  The 
United  Cigar  Stores  Company.  Contracts  to 
be  let  this  week. 

Six-story,  reinforced  concrete  building, 
Broadway,  between  Fourth  and  Fifth  streets, 
Los  Angeles.  Architects,  Morgan  &  Walls, 
Los  Angeles.  Owners,  The  Bumiller  Estate. 
Plans  are  now  in  preparation. 

New  Civic  Center  Building,  Market  and  Van 
Ness  avenue,  San  Francisco.  Cost,  $150,000. 
Architects,  Meyers  &  Ward.  Owner,  White 
Sewing  Machine  Company.  Reference  to  this 
building  has  already  been  made  in  these  reports 
Contract  for  the  foundation  has  been  let. 
Building  will  be  four  stories,  built  of  brick  and 
terra  cotta ;  stores  and  loft ;  felt  and  gravel 
roof;  elevator. 

Fireproof  building.  Ninth  and  Mission 
streets,  San  Francisco.  Owner,  James  Conlon, 
San  Francisco.  Cost,  |00,000.  Mr  Conlon 
has  recently  bought  the  property  on  the  East- 
erly line  of  Ninth  street,  north  from  Minna, 
and  plans  will  be  prepared  at  once  for  a  five  or 
six-story  brick  fireproof  building. 

Alterations  to  State  Capitol.  Sacramento. 
Architects,  Sutton  &  Weeks.  Plans  and  speci- 
fications for  the  various  improvements  and  ad- 
ditions to  the  State  Capitol  are  finished  and 
contractors  can  see  the  plans  at  Sutton  & 
Weeks's  office,  510  Montgomery  street,  San 
Francisco.  Bids  must  be  in  by  March  15th. 
The  total  cost  of  the  improvements  will  run 
close  to  $1,500,000.  All  contracts  are  to  be  let 
separately. 
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EDITORIAL 

The  San  Francisco  Supervisors  again 
have  shown  poor  judgment  in  passing 

to     print     an     ordi- 

AN  UNSATISFACTORY    nance      which      pro- 

ORDINANCE  vides  a  general  plan 

for  the  construction 
of  all  public  buildings  erected  in 
the  city.  The  measure  provides, 
among  other  things,  that  the  architect 
whose  plans  are  accepted  immediately 
becomes  the  consulting  architect  for 
the  work.  It  then  calls  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  supervising  architect  by  the 
lioard  of  Public  Works,  who  shall  be 
put  in  full  charge  of  the  construction 
of  new  buildings. 

It   is  hardly   to  be  expected   that   our 
best  architects  will  care  to  prepare  plans 
for  a  public  building  under  such  an  ordi- 
nance.    A  supervising  architect  would, 
of  course,  come  directly  under  the  con- 
trof  and  dictation  of  the  Board  of  Pub- 
lic   Works.      The    board,    if    it    chose, 
could    boss    the    supervising    architect, 
and  the  latter,  in  turn,  could  boss  the 
consulting  architect   or   the   man   who 
drew  the  plans.    We  doubt  if  the  aver- 
age reputable  architect  would  care  to 
thus  lower  his  professional  dignity  by 
being  called  upon  to  follow  the  dictates 
of   some   one    perhaps    less    competent 
than  himself. 

A  still  more  unsatisfactory  feature  of 
the  new  ordinance  is  the  section  pro- 
viding comi^ensation  for  the  consulting 
and  supervising  architects.     To  quote : 
''The  consulting  architects  shall  re- 
ceive three  (3)  per  cent  of  the  cost  of 
the  building  for  which   he   shall   have 
been  appointed  such  consulting  archi- 
tect, and  the  general  supervising  archi- 
tect  two    (2)    per    cent   of    such    cost, 
where  the  cost  of  such  building  shall 
be  $100,000  or  less.    Where  the  cost  of 
such  building  shall   be  over  $100,000, 
the  consulting  architect  and   the   gen- 
eral supervising  architect  shall  each  re- 
ceive two  and  one-half  (2>4)   per  cent 
of    such    cost.      The    payments    herein 
provided  for  shall  be  in  full  and  com- 
plete payment  of  all  services  rendered 
by    such    architects    in    anywise    in    or 
about  the  plans  or  construction  of  such 
buildings.' 
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Again  we  seriously  question  whether 
our  best  architects  would  care  to 
seek  this  public  work  when  the  com- 
pensation is  only  about  half  of  the 
commission  he  gets  for  general  work. 
Jtist  why  the  city  should  not  be  will- 
ing to  pay  as  much  as  the  private 
builder  to  get  the  maximum  of  good 
results  is  not  quite  clear.  The  ordi- 
nance ought  to  be  repealed. 

The  prospects  are  that  the  time  is 
not  far  distant  when  people  who  live 

in  glass  houses  may 
GLASS  HOUSES  throw  all  the  stones 
ARE  COMING  they     care     to     without 

fear  of  consequences  to 
their  own  domiciles,  as  there  are  strong 
indications  that  the  glass  house  may  be 
a  reality  before  many  years  have  rolled 
by.  It  is  a  possibility  now,  but  would 
be  rather  expensive.  Glass  paving 
bricks  have  been  successfully  used.  Hol- 
low glass  house  bricks  are  made ;  glass 
foundations  are  more  durable  than  stone ; 
and  there  is  glass  roofing,  glass  gas 
pipes,  glass  kitchen  and  bathroom  equip- 
ments, and  glass  furniture. 

Owing  to  the  smallness  of  commis- 
sions and  the  great  expense  of  main- 
taining an  office,  archi- 
COMPETITIONS      tects     should     take     the 

matter  of  competitions 
under  very  serious  consideration.  The 
cost  of  maintaining  an  architect's  office 
has  increased  materially  in  the  past  few 
years — rents  are  higher,  draughtsmen  de- 
mand better  wages,  better  results  in 
beauty  and  practicability  require  more 
time  for  study,  and  yet  the  fees  are  no 
greater  than  they  were  several  years  ago. 
This  being  an  established  fact,  the  ques- 
tion of  adding  to  these  expenses  by  en- 
tering competitions  is  of  vital  interest  to 
all  members  of  the  profession. 

Competitions  waste  money.^  If  the 
non-successful  competitors  are  not 
paid,  they  lose.  If  they  are  paid,  the 
client  is  paying  for  something  that  he 
does  not  get. 

Despite  these  facts,  it  was  the  con- 
census of  opinion  of  the  Institute  of 
Architects,   as   expressed   at   their   last 


meeting  held  recently  in  Washington, 
that  competitions  are  a  necessary  evil, 
but  which,  when  held,  should  be  under 
circumstances  as  mitigating  as  pos- 
sible. 

That  they  are  an  evil  is  proven  by 
the  experience  of  such  well-known  ar- 
chitects as  Mr.  Cass  Gilbert,  Mr. 
George  B.  Post,  "Sir.  John  M.  Carrier 
and  Mr.  Andrews,  etc.  Their  ex- 
perience has  been  that  competitions 
require  an  expenditure  greatly  in  ex- 
cess of  the  recompense — Mr.  Carrier 
stating  that  he  had  lost  thirty-five  out 
of  forty;  that  the  client  rewards  the 
successful  competitor  on  his  ability  as 
a  draughtsman,  not  as  an  architect. 
This  is  demonstrated  by  the  well- 
known  fact  that  competition  drawings 
are  never  built  tmtil  they  are  re-drawn 
out  of  all  recognition. 

Competitions  are  necessitated  by  -the 
lack  of  unity  among  the  architects. 
This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  when 
^'architect"  in  the  United  States  means 
anything  from  a  carpenter  to  a  land- 
.  scape  gardener. 

The  mitigating  circumstances  are 
well  covered  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Mundie  in 
his  address  before  the  Institute,  as  fol- 
lows : 

The  American  Tnstitutc  of  Architects 
recommends  that,  wherever  possible  an  archi- 
tect be  employed  without  a  competition.  When 
a  competition  is  deemed  necessary,  the  pro- 
cedure must  be  in  accordance  with  the  follow- 
ing code. 

Form  of  Competition. —  (A)  The  competi- 
tion must  be  limited  to  a  certain  number  of 
architects,  each  of  whom  is  invited  to  take 
part. 

(B)  Each  competitor  to  receive  a  certain 
sum  of  money  to  reimburse  him  for  the  ex- 
pense incurred,  this  sum  to  be  agreed  upon 
between  competitors  and  prospective  client, 
and  this  sum  to  be  paid  to  each  competitor 
other  than  the  one  awarded  the  commission, 
or  a  prize,  as  prizes  are  agreed  upon. 

(C)  The  author  of  the  design  receiving  the 
first  mention  by  the  jury  must  be  employed  to 
design  and  superintend  the  erection  of  the 
building. 

Jury  of  Azi'ard. — The  jury  of  award  must 
consist  of  not  less  than  three  members  and 
a  majority  of  the  jury  mqst  be  members  in 
good  standing  in  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects,  and  the  entire  jury  of  award  is  to 
be  agreed  upon  between  competitors  and  pros- 
pective client. 
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Programme. — The  nrogramme  must  be 
drawn  so  as  to  form  a  contract  and  be  signed 
by    all    competitors   and    by    the    prospective 

client. 

Rules  of  Conduet.— (A)  AW  designs  must 
be  siened  by  the  name;  of  the  competitors  sub- 
mitting designs.  * 

(B)  No  member  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Architects  shall  enter  a  second  competition 
for  the  '^ame  building  unless  he  was  a  com- 
petitor in  the  first  competition. 

(C)  No  change  or  deviation  from  this  code 
shall  be  permissible  until  such  change  shall 
receive  the  sanction  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee of  the  Institute. 

(D)  It  shall  be  deemed  unprofessional  for 
any  member  of  the  American  Institute  to  vio- 
late anv  of  the  provisions  of  this  code. 

(E)  It  shall  be  deemed  unprofessional  for 
any  member  of  the  American  Institute  to  enter 
anv  comnetition  based  upon  this  code  with  any 
competitor  who  has  once  been  censured  for 
unprofessional  conduct  in  competitions  con- 
ducted under  this  code. 

Remember  that  the  members  of  the  Insti- 
tute are  not  to  be  governed  by  the  actions  of 
the  Institute.  It  is  purely  a  dice-box,  black- 
and-red  game,  and  not  a  gentleman's  game.  We 
do  not  say  you  shall  never  have  competition. 
We  say  that  "Wherever  possible,  an  architect 
be  employed  without  a  competition."  An 
owner  does  not  want  that. 

"The  competition  must  be  limited  to  a  cer- 
tain number  of  architects,  each  of  whom  is 
invited  to  take  part."  A  possible  criticism  of 
that  is  that  a  young  man  would  never  get  a 
chance.  But  what  he  has  to  do  is  to  wait  a 
little  lonp-er.  If  he  has  it  in  him,  he  will  get 
his  chance.     There  is   room  at  the   top. 

"liach  competitor  to  receive  a  certain  sum 
of  money  to  reimburse  him  for  the  expense 
incurred,  this  sum  to  be  agreed  upon  between 
comoetitors  and  prospective  client,  and  this 
sum  to  be  paid  to  each  competitor  other  than 
the  one  awarded  the  commission,  or  a  prize." 
That  brings  it  down  to  a  business  ba.sis.  "The 
author  of  the  design  receiving  the  first  men- 
tion bv  the  jury  must  be  employed  to  design 
and  sunerintend  the  erectioir'of  the  building." 
Any  owner  who  will  not  agree  to  that  has  a 
sinister  motive  for  wanting  a  competition. 

"The  jury  of  award  must  consist  of  not  less 
than  three  members  and  a  majority  of  the  jury 
must  be  members  in  good  standing  in  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects,  and  the  en- 
tire Hiry  of  award  to  be  agreed  upon  between 
competitors  and  prospective  client."  No  one 
will  differ  from  that. 

"The  programme  must  be  drawn  so  as  to 
form  a  contract  and  be  signed  bv  all  competi- 
tors and  prospective  clients" — that  from  a  busi- 
ness standpoint  nobody  could  object  to. 

"All  designs  must  be  signed  by  the  name  of 
the  comnetitors  submitting  designs."  You  may 
say  \vhy,  then,  they  will  know  who  the  com- 
petitors are.  Certainly.  Why  should  they  not? 
It  is  an  insult  to  an  intelligent  juror  on  the 
face  of  it,  for  it  implies  that  they  would  have 
favor  for  their  friends.  At  the  Carnegie  Insti- 
tute, for  example,  the  pictures  are  signed  and 


the  jury  are  mainly  artists,  but  no  one  thinks 
that  the  jury  are  swayed  by  the  knowledge  of 
who  the  competitors  are. 

"No  member  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects  shall  enter  a  second  competition  for 
the  same  building  unless  he  was  a  competitor 
in  the  first  competition."  That  will  prohibit  the 
annuling  of  the  competition  where  an  award 
is  made  to  someone  whom  the  owner  does  not 
favor.  He  is  then  put  into  a  position  of  pick- 
ing the  man.  An  owner  under  this  code  or- 
ganizes the  competition  ;  if  he  is  not  satisfied, 
he  can  pick  his  man. 

The  rest  of  this  is  purely  on  unprofessional 
conduct.  We  have  to  arrange  our  laws  so  that 
the  cure  will  apply  and  annly  quickly,  and  not 
appear  in  the  convention  poceedings  two  years 
afterwards  when  nobody  knows  anything 
about  it. 

If  competitions  must  be  held,  let  it 
be  under  the  above  conditions,  but  it 
would  be  well  for  the  architect  and  the 
client  if  they  could  realize  that  com- 
petitions only  show  the  architect's 
skill  and  do  not  solve  the  problem ; 
that  the  architect's  skill  is  much  better 
shown  by  his  work  than  by  his  draw- 
ings, and  that  they  are  both  undergo- 
ing a  useless  expense. 

Charles  Pp:ter  Wef  ks. 

TEST  FOR   DRAUGHTSMAN. 

The  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission 
announces  an  examination  on  March  21-22, 
lyuti,  at  the  places  mentioned  in  the  accompa- 
nying list,  to  secure  eligibles  from  which  to 
make  certification  to  fill  vacancies  as  they  may 
occur  in  the  position  of  topographic  drafts- 
man in  the  Post-Office  Department,  at  $!><►<• 
per  annum. 

As  the  Commission  has  experienced  consid- 
erable difficulty  in  securing  eligibles  for  this 
position,  none  having  been  secured  as  the 
result  of  the  examination  held  on  January  3-4, 
qualified  persons  are  urged  to  enter  this  exam- 
ination. 

"House   Hints   for  Those   Who   Build,   Buy, 
Improve  or  Rent,"  is  the  title  of  a  very  inter- 
esting^ book,  bv  Architect  C.  E.  Schermerhorii 
of   1  hiladelphia.     It   is   a  practical   treatise   de- 
scriptive of  every  essential  detail  nertaining  to 
site,  location,  arrangements,  construction,  plas- 
tering, heating,  plumbing,  lighting,  decorating 
and  furnishing  of  the  house  and  should  prove 
a  valuable  help  to  the  house-builder.     Address 
House    Hints    Publishing   Company,    Philadel- 
phia. 

THE  MAN  WORTH   WHILE. 

It's  easy  enough  to  be  pleasant 

When  life  flows  along  like  a  song, 

But  the  man  worth  while 

Is  the  one  who  can  smile 

When  everyilaing  goes  dead  wrong. 

— Exchange.   , 


THESE  MEN  OWN    THEIR  JOBS. 

In  these  days  of  trusts  and  combinations  of 
great  aggregation  of  wealth,  and  autocratic  in- 
dustrial power  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  it  is 
actually  refreshing  to  happen  upon  a  manufac- 
turing enterprise  proceeding  in  the  opposite 
direction. 

The  above  picture  shows  a  group  of  me- 
chanics who  legally  and  actually  "own  their 
own  jobs."  Instead  of  being  dictated  to  by  a 
boss,  they  themselves  elect  a  manager,  and  his 
policy  conforms  to  their  ideas  and  wishes. 

Such  a  plan  is  a  startling  innovation  to  the 
average  business  man.  It  will  also  sound 
strange  to  many  professional  men.  We  arc 
accustomed  to  the  prevailing  industrial 
methods  where  the  proprietor  or  manager  de- 
cides all  important  matters  and  issues  orders  to 
subordinates.  It  is  not  often  that  we  see  in 
America  a  successful  co-operative  manufactur- 
ing enterprise.  It  is  indeed  quite  surprising  to 
find  one  in  a  comparatively  new  part  of  the 
world,  where  opportunities  for  individual  ef- 
fort are  supposed  to  abound. 

The  group  in  the  picture  is  a  part  of  the 
stockholders  of  the  Inlaid  Floor  Company,  or- 
ganized at  San  Francisco  in  1897.    There  were 


but  five  at  the  beginning,  and  the  combined 
capital  of  them  all  was  less  than  $2,000.  But 
bv  their  skill  and  industry  and  honorable  deal- 
ing these  five  won  the  respect  and  confidence 
of  the  building  trade  and  the  appreciation  of 
every  patron.  As  the  field  enlarged  new  mem- 
bers w-ere  gradually  added  to  the  list  of  stock- 
holders from  among  the  employees  of  the  com- 
pany, until  now  the  investment  is  over  $35,000. 

No  stock  has  been  sold  by  the  company  to 
any  one  not  actively  engaged  in  the  business, 
and  none  has  ever  been  offered  to  any  one  but 
an  employee  who  has  by  service  demonstrated 
his  fitness  as  a  mechanic  to  take  his  place  on 
an  equality  with  the  others.  No  one  is  sold 
more  than  a  limited  amount  of  stock,  that  the 
original  idea  of  equality  shall  be  preserved. 

To-day  the  Inlaid  Floor  Company,  owning 
a  well-equipped  factory  free  from  incumbrance, 
with  offices  at  Portland  and  Seattle,  stands  as 
an  example  of  what  workingmen  can  do  in  the 
business  world. 

Since  1897  the  standard  of  work  maintained 
at  San  Francisco  and  surrounding  cities  in 
the  hardwood  floor  line  by  the  Inlaid  Floor 
Company  is  not  excelled  anywhere  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  doubtful  whether  its 
record  has  ever  been  equaled  anywhere.     And 
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during"  tliis  period  tlie  prices  of  hardwood  floor 
work  at  San  Francisco  have  been  no  more  and 
even  less  than  is  obtained  for  the  same  work 
on  the   Atlantic   seaboard. 

The  secret  o|  this  uniform  success,  finan- 
cially, as  well  as  the  well-earned  reputation  of 
the  Inlaid  Floor  Company,  lies  in  its  co-ope- 
rative make  up.  Previous  to  its  formation 
every  one  who  engaged  in  this  line  of  business 
at  San  Francisco  failed  to  make  it  successful. 
It  is  probably  within  the  truth  also  to  say  that 
no  where  else  in  the  United  States  has  any  in- 
dividual enterprise  in  the  same  line  of  busi- 
ness during  the  same  period  equaled  the  record 
of  this  co-operative  venture  of  working  men. 

Direct  dealing  from  the  mechtmic,  the  manu- 
facturer in  fact  to  the  actual  consumer,  the 
elimination  of  highly  paid  ofHccrs,  and  the 
modest  expectations  of  the  promoters,  have  all 
contributed  to  the  success  of  this  company. 
But  probably  the  greatest  source  of  the  com- 
pany's progress  has  been  its  bringing  into  di- 
rect contact  with  patrons  an  actual  member  of 
the  firm  competent  to  execute  the  vvork  de- 
sired and  careful  to  promote  the  conmion  in- 
terest. 

The  original  incorporators  have  ambitious 
plans  to  organize  under  their  banner  branches 
in  other  large  cities.  They  keep  open  the  door 
oi  opportunity  to  all  who  are  regularly  em- 
ployed to  join  them,  and  hope  thus  to  aid 
other  workingmen  in  the  march  of  labor  to 
better   conditions. 

The  manager  of  the  company  believes  in  the 
"spirit  of  service,"  as  he  calls  it,  as  the  hap- 
pier philosophy  of  life.  His  idea  of  serving 
his  fellow  man  best  is  to  see  to  it  that  they  ac- 
tually and  legally  "own  their  jobs." 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  such  an  institution 
can  fail  to  have  satisfactory  results  to  both 
the  mechanic  and  the  consumer.  The  mechan- 
ics are  selected  by  men  of  their  own  trade 
who  know  who  are  the  fittest.  The  good 
workmen  who  are  steady  are  all  given  an  op- 
portunity, after  sufiicient  time  of  service,  to 
become  part  owners  in  the  industry  on  equal 
terms  with  the  original  promoters. 

The  patrons  of  the  Inlaid  Floor  Company 
can  thus  rely  upon  having  the  attention  of  re- 
sponsible and  first-class  workmen.  That  the 
co-operative  plan  has  been  a  success  from  the 
consumers'  standpoint  is  manifested  more 
clearly  by  the  many  letters  of  commendation 
which  have  voluntarily  been  sent  to  the  man- 
ager and  by  the  further  fact  that  the  Inlaid 
Floor  Company  has  a  most  excellent  reputa- 
tion among  the  architects  and  builders,  and 
references  galore  in  and  out  of  town  among 
those  owning  fine  residences. 

Ten  years  ago  Mr.  J.  H.  Burnett  commenced 
his  career  in  Fresno  as  foreman  of  a  small  iron 
foundry.  By  earnest  effort  and  constant  in- 
dustry he  has  built  himself  up  until  he  now 
owns  one  of  the  largest  and  best  equipped 
plants  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  The  enter- 
prise is  known  as  the  J.  H.  Bunvett  Iron 
Works.  It  employs  an  average  of  twenty  men 
the  year  around,  pays  out  a  small   fortune  in 


wages  annually  and  makes  a  fine  line  of  wotls. 
from  steel,  iron  and  cast  iron.  It  has  done  so 
well  that  it  is  soon  to  be  enlarged  with  a  new- 
foundry,  having  two  cupolas  and  a  large  trav- 
eling crane. 

Mr.  Burnett  manufactures  architectural  and 
structural  steel,  including  ornamental  iron 
works  of  all  kinds.  He  will  also  undertake 
work  in  wrought  and  cast  iron,  and  all  kinds 
of  castings  are  made  to  order. 

Structural  and  machine  castings  are  a  spe- 
cialty in  his  works.  In  fact,  this  is  a  well- 
equipped  iron  plant,  haying  facilities  to  handle 
promptly  any  kind  of  orders  in  the  lines  men- 
tioned, or  that  may  be  called  for. 

It  is  entirely  reasonable  and  probable  that  in 
the  near  future  Mr.  l^urnett  will  maintain  at 
Fresno  one  of  the  largest  and  most  prosperous 
plants  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

He  has  been  a  valuable  citizen  of  Fresno 
countv  for  twenty-seven  years. 

The  cement  or  concrete  fence  post  is  re- 
ceiving more  attention  now  than  ever  before. 
In  an  interview  T.  A.  McMurtrie  of  Los  An- 
geles expressed  his  views  on  the  concrete  post 
as  follows  : 

"I  believe  there  is  room  for  improvement  in 
the  construction  of  concrete  posts  as  manufac- 
tured at  present.     The  solid  post,  if  made  the 
usual  size  of  fence  posts,  would  be  heavy  and 
apt  to  lean  over  in  soft  ground.     I  notice  some 
manufacturers  of  concrete  fence  posts  recom- 
mend the  use  of  twisted  wire  or  gas  pipe  for 
reinforcement.     I   have  been  making  some  ex- 
periments along  this  line  at  our  works  in  Los 
Angeles.      The    solid    post    I    reinforced    with 
^>4-inch   gas   pipe   the   full   length   of  the   post. 
The  hollow  post  I  reinforced  with  four  strips 
of   galvanized    iron    ^4    oi   an    inch    in   width, 
placing  one  near  each  corner  of  the  post,  both 
being   CxG   inches    at    the   lower   end    and   3x3 
inches  at  the  top.     The  hole  in  the  hollow  post 
was  3x3  inches  at  the  lower  end  and  Ixl  inch 
near  the  top. 

"M'^  experiments  have  demonstrated  the  su- 
periority of  the  hollow  post.  I  have  noticed 
some  tests  made  of  fence  posts  by  dropping  a 
heavy  weight  upon  the  post  a  sufficient  distance 
to  break  the  post,  then  testing  a  wooden  post 
of  the  same  size  in  a  like  manner. 

"This  I  do  not  regard  as  a  fair  test  of  the 
concrete  post,  the  density  of  the  two  materials 
being  widely  different.  A  better  and  a  fairer 
test  would  be  to  place  a  gradual  strain,  such  a"- 
would  be  required  in  a  fence.  The  hollow  con- 
crete fence  post  can  be  made  at  a  cost  that 
would  compare  very  favorably  with  a  good 
wooden  post.  One  important  thing  in  manu- 
facture of  artificial  stone,  particularly  a  long 
piece,  such  as  a  fence  post,  is  that  it  should  be 
made  on  a  smooth  level  floor  or  on  a  straight 
thick  plank.  Remove  the  mold  or  form  from 
the  fence  post  and  allow  it  to  remain  undis- 
turbed until  thoroughly  hardened.  This  will 
avoid  cracking,  as  would  necessarily  occur  in 
handling  or  moving  the  newly  made  product. 
Thorough  mixing  and  tamping  of  the  material 
into  the  forms  is,  of  course,  of  great  import- 
ance." 
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One  of  the  latest  artificial  building  blocks 
to  be  turned  out  has  recently  been  placed  on 
the  market  by  Reed  &  Kimball,  of  Antioch. 
It  is  known  as  the  Economy  Artificial  Building 
Stone,  and  has  six  complete '  surfaces  and  a 
perfect  bond  between  each.  It  has  a  hard, 
durable  surface,  and  can  be  made  in  any  form 
or  color.  The  surface  of  this  block  is  fur- 
nished with  any  required  design  of  contour  or 
coloring,  to  suit  the  parties  interested  in  the 
structure  to  be  erected.  The  bearing  surfaces, 
top  and  bottom,  are  complete,  giving  full  and 
perfect  (as  "though  wholly  solid)  support  to 
the  next  course  of  blocks  above  each  tier.  The 
interior  of  the  block  is  a  system  of  cylindrical 
arches    which    are    as    capable   to    support    the 


overlaying  weight  as  the  same  volume  of  the 
original  composite.  By  this  means  we  can 
give,  to  illustrate,  any  block  being  of  a  .solid 
and  having  a  tensile  value  of  18,000  pounds  to 
the  square  inch ;  the  same  tensile  value  and 
same  carrying  surface  for  less  than  one-half 
the  material;  that  is,  to  wit:  A  block  18xl6x 
14--4,032  cubic  inches  of  solid  granite,  marble 
or  concrete ;  Economy  artificial  stone  has  the 
same  tensile  value  for  1698-45.100  cubic  inches 
of  material  used. 

Kimball  &  Reed  would  be  glad  to  furnish  es- 
timates on  the  cost  of  any  kind  of  artificial 
stone  work,  and  any  communications  to  the 
firm  should  be  addressed  to  Antioch,  Cal. 
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To  the  Pacific  Stone  Company,  Crossley 
Building,  this  city,  has  been  awarded  the  con- 
tract for  furnishing  the  material  chosen  for 
the  facing  of  the  exterior  of  the  basement 
walls  of  the  Fairmount  Hotel.  This  material 
is  a  manufactured  concrete  stone,  made  under 
the  Stevens  patents,  and  known  to  the  trade 
in  the  East  as  Litholite  or  Roman  Stone.  It  is 
a  poured  concrete  cast  stone,  composed  of  ma- 
terials selected  for  qualities  that  make  it  a 
very  valuable  and  a  very  beautiful  building 
material.  It  is  made  in  any  form  and  dimen- 
sion required  by  architects,  and  in  various  fin- 
ishes. The  Roman  Stone  for  the  above  work 
at  the  Fairmount  Hotel  is  to  have  a  granite 
finish  to  match  the  natural  granite  of  the  first 
story  of  Mrs.  Oelrich's  beautiful  building. 

The  Pacific  Stone  Company  has  also  secured 
the  contract,  and  will  at  once  begin  the  con- 
struction of  a  factory  building  at  Black  Dia- 
mond, Contra  Costa  County,  for  the  Redwood 
Manufacturers'  Company,  which  latter  com- 
pany is  increasing  the  size  and  capacity  of  its 
already  immense  plant  at  that  point.  The  new 
building  will  be  constructed  of  concrete  stone, 
on  the  "hollow  block"  plan,  and  will  be  "200 
feet  long  by  80  feet  wide.  The  features  of 
strength,  durability,  fire  resistance  and  econ- 
omy of  construction  decided  by  the  Redwood 
Manufacturers'  Company  in  its  choice  of  the 
material  offered  by  the  Pacific  Stone  Company, 
and  the  selection  is  but  another  indication  of 
the  great  favor  into  which  concrete  construc- 
tion, in  all  its  forms,  is  growing  on  the  Pacific 
Coast. 
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The  Co=Operative  Artificial  Stone  Co. 

Granolithic   Steps,    Buttresses,    Posts,   Columns,   Caps,    Wainscoting, 

Balustrades,  Abalone  Shell  Work,  Etc.        All  Kinds  of 

Concrete  and  Cement  Work 
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A  good  example  of  the  modern  concrete 
block  building  is  found  in  the  Oluf  Warehouse, 
just  completed  in  Fresno.  The  buildmg  is 
owned  by  Mr.  O.  B.  Olufs,  who  is  secretary 
and  one  of  the  owners  of  the  Valley  Artificial 
Stone  and  Cement  Works,  whose  blocks  were 
used  in  the  construction  of  the  warehouse. 

The  building  covers  14,000  square  feet,  and 
is""  absolutely  fire-proof,  having  a  cement  floor 
and  a  concrete  vault  with  accommodations  for 
an  immense  quantity  of  goods.  Not  only  is  the 
warehouse  fireproof,  but  it  is  very  nearly  cold 
storage.  There  are  ten  entrances.  It  took 
3,500  building  blocks  to  complete  the  structure. 
It  was  built  and  designed  by  the  owner  at  a 
cost  of  $6,000.  It  is  probably  the  most  substan- 
tial warehouse  of  the  kind  in  the  West.  It  is 
within  easv  reach  of  the  business  center  of 
Fresno    and    close    to    the    Santa    Fe    raijroad 

tracks. 

The  works  of  the  Valley  Stone  Company 
are  close  by,  and  a  good  sized  force  of  men 
is  kept  busy  most  of  the  time  turning  out  ma- 
terial for  a  growing  industry. 

THE    BUILDING    OF    A    CITY 

BEAUTIFUL. 

A  unique  experiment,  the  creation  of  an 
ideal  residence  section,  is  being  undertaken  in 
Claremont,  Berkeley's  most  desirable  suburb. 
Claremont  was  chosen  as  the  seat  of  this  en- 


terprise because  of  its  proximity  to  the  State's 
great  institution  of  learning,  its  fog-and-wind- 
free  climate,  its  short  distance  in  point  of  time 
from  both  San  Francisco  and  Oakland,  and 
the  natural  loveliness  of  its  rolling  hills  and 
oakshaded  canyons. 

In  order  that  it  might  absolutely  control  the 
character  of  a  definite  section,  the  Claremont 
Park  Company  has  there  purchased  nearly  two 
hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  land.  Famous  ar- 
chitects and  landscape  gardeners  were  called  in 
to  create  a  comprehensive  scheme  of  improve- 
ment. Under  their  direction  wide  avenues 
have  been  laid  out,  large  areas  parked,  street 
trees  planted,  sewer,  water  and  gas  systems  in- 
stalled and  massive  stone  gateways  and  bridges 

built. 

Following  this  development  work  the  organ- 
izers of  the  Claremont  Park  Company  set  to 
work  upon  a  hotel  enterprise,  and  have  only 
recently  selected  the  plans  of  C  W.  Dickey,  of 
Oakland,  which  involve  an  expenditure  of 
nearly  $300,000.  They  have  also  made  ar- 
rangement for  the  extension  of  the  Key  Route 
service  to  the  entrance  of  their  property,  which 
brings  it  within  thirty-five  minutes  of  the  San 
P'rancisco  ferries. 

Wise  building  restrictions  guard  against  the 
erection  of  undesirable  houses  and  flats. 
Apartment  houses  and  business  of  every  kind 
are  barred.  When  the  work  of  development 
is  completed,  Claremont  will  merit  more  than 
any  other  residence  section  "The  City  Beauti- 
ful." 
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ART    AND    STAINED     GLASS. 

GLAZING      IN      LEAD,     ZINC. 

COPPER    AND    COMPOSITION 

METAL. 

Memorial  Windows  Treated  in  Glass  Effect  or  Enjelish  Antique  Slvle  our 
Specialties.  Pris-matic  Glass  for  Illuminating  Purposes.  The  term  "Art"  in  con- 
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ask  for  inferior  work . 
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Concrete  Bridge  at  Pollasky,  Cal.,  Ten  75-foot  Spans,  Reinforced  with  Corrugated  Bars. 

Designed  by  Jno.  B.  Leonard,  C.  E. 

:0RR^(JATE1)  STEEL  BARS  EO 
REINFORCED  CONCRETE 


These  baib  are  carried  in  stock  in  San 
Francisco  and  can  be  furnished  in  any 
length  up  to  30  feet.  Special  designs 
for  any  class  of  work  in  reinforced 
concrete  furnished  free  of  charge. 

SEND    FOR    CATALOaUE 


JOHN  B 


\l?n  c.  E.,  Agent 


608    CROS5LEY     BUILDING  -  -  SAN     FRANCISCO 

TELrEPHOINE    QRAINT    IIH 
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Fred  Jurgewitz,  whose  advertisement  will  be 
found  in  this  number  of  The  Architect  and 
Engineer,  is  fast  gaining  an  enviable  reputa- 
tion in  the  manufacture  of  staff  and  stucco 
work  and  plaster  ornaments  for  both  interior 
and  exterior  decoration.  Hh  plant  at  No.  1017 
East  Sixteenth  street,  East  Oakland,'  is  one  of 
the  most  complete  of  its  kind  on  the  Coast. 
Mr.  Jurgewitz  carries  in  stock  a  large  number 
of  new  and  original  designs  in  plaster  orna- 
ments. For  those  wishing  their  material  made 
to  order  ample  facilities  are  at  hand  for  filling 
the  order,  no  matter  how  portentous  it  may  be. 
The  plaster  ornaments  include  mantles,  ceil- 
ings, cornices,  centerpieces,  mouldings,  brack- 
ets, gables,  friezes,  carved  panels  and  capitals. 

Mr.  Jurgewitz  has  spent  ten  years  in  this 
line  of  business,  and  in  that  time  some  of  the 
largest  and  costliest  buildings  in  Alameda 
County  have  been  beautified  with  work  from 
his  studio.  Mr.  Jurgewitz's  reputation,  in 
fact,  extends  outside  of  Alameda  County,  San 
Francisco  and  other  large  cities  in  the  state 
sharing  with  Oakland  the  fruits  of  this  well- 
known  artist's  etTorts.  Some  of  Mr,  Jurge- 
witz's  work  in  which  he  takes  more  than  com- 
mon pride  is  the  exterior  of  Mr.  J.  R.  (ilas- 
cock's  residence  at  the  corner  of  Walworths 
and  Monte  Vista  avenue,  the  Hodge  Building 
at  the  corner  of  Fairview  and  Adeline  streets, 
Lorin,  and  the  entrance  of  the  Park  Theatre, 
in  Alameda. 
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The  Finest  Pressed  Brick  in  the  World.      All  Shapes.      All  Colors. 

Impervious  Roofing  Tile.  Mission,  Spanish,  Oriental  F'lint 
and  Silica  Clay  FIRE  BRICK,  the  Highest  Grades  Made. 
Hollow  Tile  FIRE  PROOFING     

MantelTile      .•      ."       Hearth  Tile      .'      .'     Vetrified  Paving  Brick 
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We  offer  to  Architects  and  Builders  a  Perfect 
Rolling  Partition.  Dividing  rooms  of  any  size  into 
many,  or  combining  many  into  one  at  will.  They 
u'ork  so  smoothly  and  have  so  much  to  commend 
ihem  to  those  designing  or  building  Churches, 
Schools,  Town  Halls,  Lodge  Rooms  and  Assembly 
Halls,  that  we  want  you  to  write  us  for  detailed 
information  about  them  and  our  patent  Inside 
Sliding  Blinds. 

I  he  Union  Blind  &  Ladder  Co.,  (Inc.) 

^        -  Howard  Street  San  Francisco 
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One  of  the  finest  electrical  salesrooms  in  the 
State  outside  of  San  Francisco  can  be  seen  in 
Monterey  at  the  Globe  Electrical  Company, 
232  Alvarado  street.  The  company  recently 
moved  because  of  an  increase  in  its  business, 
and  in  fitting:  up  its  new  salesroom  spared  no 
expense.  This  has  been  decorated  and  fitted 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  W.  H.  McConnell, 
the  manager  and  president  of  the  company. 

The  stock  of  electrical  supplies  carried  by 
the  Globe  Electrical  Company  is  as  complete 
as  can  be  found  anywhere  in  the  State,  and 
the  prices  offered  are  as  low.  With  these  con- 
ditions in  the  trade  in  Monterey  there  is  no 
reason  for  outsiders  to  go  abroad  to  purchase 
their  furnishings. 

The  firm  carries  everything  in  the  electric 
line  from  a  doorbell  to  a  dynamo,  and  is  pre- 
pared to  give  figures  on  all  kinds  of  electrical 
work. 


The  Redwood  Manufacturers'  Company  of 
Oakland  announce  in  this  number  that  they 
have  in  stock  at  the  present  time  an  exception- 
ally large  number  of  handsome  panel  doors  in 
pine  and  redwood.  This  company  is  making 
a  specialty  of  doors  and  windows,  as  well  as 
outside  and  inside  finish  and  millwork  in  either 
redwood  or  pine.  The  company's  lumber  yard 
is  at  Black  Diamond  and  is  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  world.  Mr.  W.  A.  Boscow  is  the  popular 
manager  of  the  Oakland  office,  to  whom  all 
communications   should    be    addressed. 


Home  Tel  6052 

CLAYTON  LEWIS 

Consuitin;  Eaginetr  in  Mechanics  and  Electricity 

419  Byrne  Building  Los  Anyeles,  Cal. 
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Fixtures,  Wiring, 

Electrical  Supplies  and  Motors 

We  takf  pleasure  in  corresponding  with  intending 
builders  and  architects  anywhere  on  the  coast 
relative  to   interior  wiring,  installation  of 
isolated  plants,   telephones,  and  every- 
thing pertaining    to    electricity. 


MONTEREY, 


CALIF. 


MAURICE  C.  COUCHOT,   604  Mission  Street,    San  Francisco 

Used  in  the  following  works  in  1905:— Bekin's  Bldg.,  West  Mission  and  13lh  Sts.,  San  Francisco;  S.  F.  Gas  & 
Electric  Co.,  Station  C,  San  Francisco;  Gttlifornia  Gas  &  Electric  Corp.,  Martni  Station,  San 
Mateo  County;  Marysvil'e  Public  Library;  Substation  Bldg.,  for  Standard 
Electric  Co.,  Redwood;  Highway  Bridge  in  Stockton. 

Plans  and  Estimates  furnished  to   responsible   parties.     Best  System  far  Loft 

Buildings,  Warehouses,  Etc. 
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By  means  of  P.  tS:  B.  Building  Paper,  a  frame  building  can  be 
made  to  possess  nearly  all  the  advantages  of  brick  and  stone 
Structures,  while  entirely  free  from  the  many  faults  found  in  them. 
xMoisture  and  earth  gases  are  kept  out,  drafts  prevented,  and  the 
heat  of  summer  and  the  cold  of  winter  excluded.       ::       ::       :: 

Booklets  and  Samples  Free. 
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Electric  Motors  of  all 
kinds.  Inspection  of  mo- 
tors and  elevators.  Elec- 
trical repairs  a  specialty. 
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Heating  water  (luickly  and  cheaply  for 
household  purposes  has  long  been  and  may 
long  continue  to  be  a  vexing  problem  to  the 
inventor.  The  Roberts  heater,  a  cut  of  which 
appears  on  page  1(1  of  this  magazine,  represents 
a  long  stride  on  the  road  to  perfection  in  tlfat 

line.  ( 

In  this  heater  are  combined  a  nu^iber  of 
the  features  generally  sought  by  buiUl/rs,  viz: 
Simplicity  of  construction,  safety  fr^m  explo- 
sion and  effectiveness  in  heating  water.  The 
main  feature  of  the  heater  consists  of  a  hollow 
cast  iron  disc  placed  under  an  i)rdinary  stock 
boiler  and  over  a  strong  Runson  tiame.  The 
water  passes  down  from  the  center  of  the 
boiler  into  the  disc,  over  and  around  the  tlame. 
out  at  the  side  and  through  a  pipe  up  the  out- 
side of  the  boiler  to  the  top;  so  as  to  allow  free 
and  continuous  circulation.  The  boiler  and 
tlame  are  enclosed  in  a  double  asbestos  lin^^d, 
Russia  iron  casing. 

In  the  Roberts  heater  the  water  is  given  the 
greatest  heating  surface  practicable  in  a  heater 


which  can  be  sold  at  a  reasonable  price.  The 
circulation  of  the  water,  though  free,  is  not 
so  rapid  that  it  interferes  with  thorough  heat- 

This  machine  is  maT<ing  a  favorable  impres- 
sion and  is  well  worth  investigating. 
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KNICKM\NN     &     NOCENTI 

Contractors  for  the  New  Falrmount  Hotel 

HIGHEST  GRADE  WORK    FOR    WAINSCOT,    COLUMNS, 
PILASTERS,  PANELS,   BALUSTRADES,    MANTELS,    P:TC. 

525,    527,    529,    531     WEST    26TH    STREET,    NEW    YORK    CITY 
Oun    Pacific    Coast     Representative     is    the 
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An   Historical   Sketch 


By  JAMES  D.  PHELAN 

ForiHcr  Mayor  Jauirs  J).  Phclau  has  icrittcn  jjfi  cxtieuiely  inffrestino  historical 
sketch  of  San  trancis'co  for  piihlicatiou  in  the  official  "r effort  of  the  D.  II.  J>urnhatH  plan. 
Advance  sheets  of  Mr  rhelan  s  report  7cere  furnished  this  maii^azine  and  they  are  published 
here'cvith,  to^i^ether  with  a  feh'  pertinent  illustratiotis  of  San  Pra)icisco — past  and  present, 
oenerously  loaned  by  the  publisher  of  the  Merchants'  Association  America'.  Mr.  Phelan  is 
presidenf  of  the  Association  for  the  luiprovonoil  and  Ador>itnent  of  San  P rancisco.  If  is 
the  fond  hope  of  the  former  tnayor  that  he  live  to  see  realized,  at  least  a  fair  bej^innino-  of  this 
splendid  enterprise. 

SAX  FRANCISCO  has  been  greatly  praised  for  the  beauty  of  its  situation, 
but  apart  from  that,  its  site  was  a  wind  swept  and  sandy  peninsula,  and  it 
required  much  labor,  not  always  well  directed,  to  make  it  a  habitable 
place.  James  liryce  in  his  "American  Commonwealth,"  written  in  1889,  says: 
"Few  cities  in  the  world  can  vie  with  San  Francisco  either  in  the  beauty  or  in 
the  natural  advantages  of  her  situation;  indeed  there  are  only  two  places  in 
[r^irope — Constantinople  and  Gibraltar — that  combine  an  equally  perfect  land- 
scape with  what  may  be  called  an  equally  imperial  position  ;"  but  Don  Pedro 
de  Al];erni  reporting,  in  July,  ITIX),  to  the  Viceroy  of  Spain,  states  that  there 
i>  link'  wood  on  the  ])eninsula  of  San  Francisco;  no  water  nor  arable  lands, 
and  that,  therefore,  in  his  opinion  it  is  the  "worst  i)lace  or  situation  in  Cali- 
fornia for  the  establishment  of  such  a  villa  as  is  proposed  by  the  Senor  Con- 
tador.  Don  Jose  M.  lieltrani."  (Dwinell's  Colonial  Ilistory.  Addenda  p.  18.) 
I  he  location  of  cities  is  not  determined,  however,  by  selection  so  much 
as  bv  events.  Yerba  P)Uena,  the  original  name  of  the  port  of  San  Francisco, 
was  located  in  a  sheltered  cove,  between  Telegraj)!!  and  Rincon  Hills,  with 
deej)  water  off  shore,  convenient  to  the  ( iolden  date,  or  narrow  entranee  from 
the  sea;  but  the  only  back  country  was  the  stretch  of  land  between  the  ocean 
and  the  bay  extending  southerly  into  Santa  Clara  Valley. 

It  can  be  well  understood  how  many  ])ioneer  settlers,  among  them  (~Ienera! 
W.  r.  Sherman  and  Thomas  O.  Parkin.  United  States  Consul  at  Monterey, 
believed  that  the  principal  city  on  San  Francisco  bay  would  spring  up  at  the 
head  waters  of  navigation  near  the  contUiencc  of  the  great  rivers  of  the 
Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  which  debouch  into  the  bay  at  or  near  Renicia. 
Rack  of  P)enicia  was  the  richest  mining  country,  and  river  navigation  was  the 
familiar  means  of  transportation. 

Rut  Renicia.  auspiciously  begun,  has  made  no  ])rogress  m  half  a  century 
and  is  still  a  mere  village,  while  vSan  Francisco  is  a  world  city  of  commanding 
importance — the  chief  port  of  the  L^nited  States  on  the  greatest  of  the  world's 
oceans. 
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An   Historical  Sketcli 


By  JAMES  D.  PHELAN 

Former  Mayor  James  D.  Phelan  has  ivriften  an  extreviely  interesting  historical 
sketch  of  Sail  hrancis'co  for  publication  in  the  official  report  of  the  I).  //.  Burn  ham  plan. 
Advance  sheets  of  Mr  Phelan' s  report  ivere  furnished  this  magazine  and  they  are  published 
herewith,  together  with  a  feiv  pertinent  illustrations  of  San  Francisco— past  and  present, 
generously  loaned  by  the  publisher  of  the  Merchants'  Association  Revieic.  Mr.  Phelan  is 
president  of  the  Association  for  the  Improvement  and  Adornment  of  San  Francisco.  It  is 
the  fond  hope  of  the  former  mayor  that  he  live  to  see  realized,  at  least  a  fair  beginning  of  this 
splendid  enterprise. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  has  been  greatly  praised  for  the  beauty  of  its  situation, 
but  apart  from  that,  its  site  was  a  wind  swept  and  sandy  peninsula,  and  it 
required  much  labor,  not  always  well  directed,  to  make  it  a  habitable 
place.  James  Bryce  in  his  ^'American ^Commonwealth,"  written  in  1889,  says: 
"Few  cities  in  the  world  can  vie  with  San  Francisco  either  in  the  beauty  or  in 
the  natural  advantages  of  her  situation;  indeed  there  are  only  two  places  in 
Ei^ii-ope — Constantinople  and  Gibraltar — that  combine  an  equally  perfect  land- 
scape with  what  may  be  called  an  equally  imperial  position  ;"  but  Don  Pedro 
de  Alberni  reporting,  in  July,  1796,  to  the  Viceroy  of  Spain,  states  that  there 
is  little  wood  on  the  peninsula  of  San  Francisco,  no  water  nor  arable  lands, 
and  that,  therefore,  in  his  opinion  it  is  the  'Svorst  place  or  situation  in  Cali- 
fornia for  the  establishment  of  such  a  villa  as  is  proposed  by  the  Senor  Con- 
tador,  Don  Jose  M.  Beltram."  (Dwinell's  Colonial  History.  Addenda  p.  18.) 
The  location  of  cities  is  not  determined,  however,  by  selection  so  much 
as  by  events.  Yerba  Buena,  the  original  name  of  the  port  of  San  Francisco, 
was  located  in  a  sheltered  cove,  between  Telegraph  and  Rincon  Hills,  with 
deep  water  off  shore,  convenient  to  the  Golden  Gate,  or  narrow  entrance  from 
the  sea;  but  the  only  back  country  was  the  stretch  of  land  between  the  ocean 
and  the  bay  extending  southerly  into  Santa  Clara  Valley. 

It  can  be  well  understood  how  many  pioneer  settlers,  among  them  General 
W.  T.  Sherman  and  Thomas  O.  Larkin,  United  States  Consul  at  Monterey, 
believed  that  the  principal  city  on  San  Francisco  bay  would  spring  up  at  the 
head  waters  of  navigation  near  the  confluence  of  the  great  rivers  of  the 
Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  which  debouch  into  the  bay  at  or  near  Benicia. 
Back  of  Benicia  was' the  richest  mining  country,  and  river  navigation  was  the 
familiar  means  of  transportation. 

But  Benicia,  auspiciously  begun,  has  made  no  progress  in  half  a  century 
and  is  still  a  mere  village,  while  San  Francisco  is  a  world  city  of  commanding 
importance — the  chief  port  of  the  United  States  on  the  greatest  of  the  world's 
oceans. 
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Why  the  one  was  preferred  over  the  other  shall  never  be  known— suf- 
ficient to  say,  San  Francisco  found  favor  in  the  eyes  of  the  men  of  commerce 
and  trade  before  the  days  of  railroads;  had,  however,  the  western  railroads 
been  under  way  at  that  period  (they  did  not  come  until  1867)  there  might  have 
been  a""  different  story  to  narrate,  for  San  Francisco,  for  the  most  part,  is 
accessible  to  transcontinental  lines  from  the  mainland  shore  of  the  bay  only 
by  means  of  ferries— usually  an  impediment  to  traffic.  But  some  cities, 
predestined  to  greatness,  overcome  all  impediments  and  so  prove  their  neces- 
sity and  fitness.  _       _         ,  . 

General  Sherman  tells  in  his  Memoirs  (p.  55)  how  Dr.  Semple  and 
others,  in  1847,  believed  that  the  great  city  of  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  would 
rise  on  Carquinez  Straits;  how  General  Vallejo  gave  them  title  to  a  league  of 
land  on  condition  that  the  city  should  bear  the  name  of  Vallejo's  wife,  Fran- 
cisca;  how,  soon  after  the  name  of  Yerba  Buena  was  changed  to  the  City 
of  San  Francisco,  by  Alcalde  Bartlett,  in  order  to  checkmate  the  founders 
of  Francisca,  thus  forcing  them  to  rename  their  town  site,  Benicia,  the 
second  baptismal  name  of  the  Senora  Vallejo.  Now,  this  is  what  General 
Sherman  says:  *'I  am  convinced  that  this  little  circumstance  was  big  with 
consequences.  That  Benicia  was  the  best  natural  site  for  a  commercial  city 
I  am  satisfied;  and  had  half  the  money  and  half  the  labor  since  bestowed 
on  San  Francisco  been  expended  at  Benicia,  we  should  have  at  this  day  a  city 
of  palaces  on  the  Carquinez  Straits.  The  name  of  *San  Francisco'  fixed  the 
city  where  it  now  is,  for  every  ship  in  1848-49,  which  cleared  from  any  part  of 
the  world,  Jcnew  the  name  of  San  Francisco  not  Yerba  Buena  or  Benicia,  and 
consequently  ships  consigned  to  California  came  pouring  in  with  their  con- 
tents and  were  anchored  in  front  of  Yerba  Buena,  the  first  town." 

General  Sherman  understood  surveying  and  might  have  attained  the 
first  rank  as  a  ''builder  of  cities"  if  his  ''bump  of  location"  were  rnore  pro- 
nounced. He  confesses  to  surveying  Colonel  J.  D.  Stevenson's  newly 
projected  city  "New  York  of  the  Pacific,"  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  San 
Joaquin  river,  for  which  he  received  $500,  and  ten  or  fifteen  lots,  enough  of 
/which  he  sold  to  make  up  another  $500,  and  abandoned  the  balance.  This 
city  met  the  fate  of  numberless  other  projects  about  the  bay.     (Memoirs  p.  74.) 

There  must  be  some  magnet  in  the  site  of  San  Francisco.    As  Bret  Harte 
sang  of  the  metropolis: 
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"Thou  drawest  all  things  small  or  great, 
To  thee  beside  the  western  gate." 


San  Francisco  (when  R.  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  looked  upon  it  in  1835)  was  a  hilly 
and  barren  waste.  The  pioneer  in  city  building  had  something  to  subdue. 
By  him  the  sand  dunes  were  dumped  into  the  cove  below  Battery  and  Market 
and  Montgomery  and  Washington  streets,  making  a  new  shore  line,  reclaim- 
ing many  acres  of  land  from  the  bay  and  giving  deep  water  for  the  wharves ; 
But  the  conspicuous  fault  of  the  men  at  that  time  was  perhaps  a  lack  of 
esthetic  sense,  for  instead  of  circling  the  hills  with  roads,  rectangular  blocks 
were  laid  out  on  their  slopes.  Furthermore,  the  city  suffered  from  the  con- 
fusion arising  out  of  land  litigation.  When  California  was  ceded  by  Mexico 
to  the  United  States,  existing  property  rights  had  to  be  respected,  but  these 
rights  were  hard  to  determine.  It  was  the  practice  of  Spain  to  settle  its 
Pacific  colonies  by  the  establishment  of  missions,  representing  the  religious 
branch ;  presidios,  the  military  authority,  and  pueblos,  (limited  to  four  square 
leagues)  the  town  or  civil  government.  The  pueblo  lands  of  the  city  were 
sacred,  and  it  has  been  decided  that  they  were  "held  in  trust  for  the  inhabit- 
_ants,"  so  after  squatters  and  judgment  creditors  against  the  city  had  taken 


possession  of  much  public  property,  they  were  finally  compelled  to  compro- 
mise their  alleged  claims  by  the  assertion  of  the  city's  pueblo  rights.  (Harte 
vs.  Burnett,  15  Cal.  reports;  U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  Townsend  vs.  Greely, 
1866.)  In  1856  and  in  1865  the  city  was  given  the  "Van  Ness  Ordinance" 
and  other  municipal  enactments  by  which  the  public  parks,  places,  school 
and  fire  lots  and  streets  were  finally  confirmed  to  the  people  out  of  the  public 
domain.     But  first,  what  is  the  history  of  Spanish  and  Mexican  dominion? 

After  conferring  plenary  powers  on  viceroys  and  "presidents  of  my 
royal  audiences"  to  sell  uncultivated  lands,  the  Spanish  King,  in  1754,  added 
this  wholesome  and  provident  restriction,  to  which  is  due  the  little  that  the 
city  inherited  in  the  way  of  public  lands:  "But  in  regard  to  lands  of  com- 
munity, and  those  granted  to  towns  for  pasturage  and  commons,  no  change 
shall  be  made;  the  towns  shall  still  be  maintained  in  possession  of  them." 
(Wheeler's  Land  Titles,  p.  4.)  They  were  inalienable.  (Ibid.)  By  the  laws 
of  the  Indies  it  appears  that  Spain  was  wise  and  liberal  in  its  policy  respecting 
the  founding  and  planning  of  towns.  "The  viceroys  and  governors,  being 
thereto  authorized,  shall  lay  out  foi*  each  town  or  village  the  lands  and  lots 
which  they  may  want."  *  *  *  "^s  the  mission  settlements  are  hereafter 
to  become  cities,  care  should  be  taken  in  their  foundation  that  the  houses 
be  built  in  line  with  wide  streets  and  good  market  squares,  etc."  Power  was 
granted  to  commandants  to  designate  common  lands.     (Ibid.) 

After  the  acquisition  of  California  by  Mexico  in  1821,  the  ayuntamiento, 
(the  council  which  Spain  set  up  in  its  municipalities)  was  authorized  by  the 
Territorial  Assembly  to  grant  lots  200  varas  back  from  the  beach,  a  restriction 
designed  to  save  the  harbor  front  for  the  common  benefit. 

Jacob  P.  Lesse,  who  left  Los  Angeles  for  better  commercial  prospects  in 
San  Francisco,  built  in  1836  the  first  house  erected  by  an  American  on  the 
west  line  of  the  present  Dupont  street.  An  Englishman,  W.  A.  Richardson, 
however,  had  preceded  him  by  one  year,  but  had  built  a  mere  shanty.  The 
cove  of  Yerba  Buena  had  not  at  that  time  been  surveyed  but  was  used  as  a 
landing  place  by  ships  trading  in  grain,  hides  and  tallow — 20,000  hides  and 
2.000,000  pounds  of  tallow  having  been  exported  in  one  year.  Exclusive  of 
the  Indians,  there  were  but  sixty  persons  living  at  the  Mission  (founded 
October  9,  1776)  and  fifteen  soldiers  at  the  Presidio. 

This  Mission  was  called  San  Francisco  de  Assis,  or,  sometimes,  de 
Dolores.  The  Mission  fathers  of  the  Franciscan  order,  who  gave  the  name 
of  San  Francisco  to  the  bay  in  1769,  which  they  had  discovered  from  the  land, 
and  to  which  they  believed  they  were  led  by  the  patron  of  their  order,  St. 
Francis,  converted  the  native  Indians  to  Christianity.  The  Indian  population 
in  1802,  according  to  the  authority  of  Humboldt  was,  male  and  female,  814. 
They  were  as  low  as  any  known  race  in  the  scale  of  humanity,  but  they  were 
patiently  taught  useful  arts.  The  Mission  accumulated  surprisingly  large 
flocks  of  sheep,  herds  of  cattle,  horses  and  grains.  In  1825  it  was  credited 
with  76,000  head  of  cattle  and  79,000  sheep,  and  there  was  a  village  at  the 
Mission  which  Captain  Benjamin  Morrell  estimated  to  contain  500f  inhabit- 
ants. The  Indians  were  dispersed  and  disappeared  after  the  secularization  of 
the  missions  by  Mexico  in  1833,  and  the  lands  and  property  of  the  fathers 
were  confiscated  to  be  regranted  to  settlers. 

In  1837  a  law  was  promulgated  for  the  government  of  pueblos  which 
remained  in  force  until  July  7,  1846,  when  California  was  taken  by  Com- 
modore John  D.  Sloat.  Two  days  later  the  American  flag  was  raised  in 
the  old  plaza  of  Yerba  Buena,  now  called  Portsmouth  Square,  in  honor 
of  the  United  States  ship,  then  commanded  by  Captain  J.  B.  Montgomery,  the 
flag-raiser,  whose  name  was  given  to  the  principal  thoroughfare. 
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Twin  Peaks,  lookiutr  out  Afarket  Slteet  ^ 

.    It  was  as  early  as  the  spring  of  1839.  however,  that  f'^yX^n^^enrand 
direeted  the  Alcalde.  Franeiseo  Haro,  to  make  a  survey  of  ^f  ^J^'  IJ"'^"!^  "J 
in  the  fall  of  the  same  year  I  nan  Vioget,  a  surveyor,  made  the  hrst  regular 
survey  and  plan  of  what  is  now  San  Francisco.    That  survey  merely  covered 
the  area  between  Pacific,  Sacramento,  Montgomery  and  Dupont  streets      It 
mav  be  nientioned  in  passing  that  in  1835.  W.  A   Richardson  c  amis  to  have 
made  a  rough  plan  of  a  small  area  by  offical  authority.     (The  Un  ted  States 
vs    lose  Y    Umantour.     Transcript  of  record  p.  21  et  seq  )     But  it  is  grati 
fyini  to  note,  even  at  this  period,  in  the  midst  of  confusion,  that  the  germ 
S  aftisUc  planning  was  not  foreign  to  the  minds  of  the    7"d<.rs   althoi^h 
it  did  not  bear  abundant  fruit.    In  making  grants  of  house  lots  it  was  ordered 
that  "they  shall  be  in  as  good  order  and  arrangement  as  possible   and  as  the 
situation  of  the  place  mav  require,  in  order  that  the  streets  and  P^zas  which 
may  be  formed  may  have,  from  the  beginning,  proper  uniformity  and  har- 

"'°"The  wagon  road  to  Verba  Buena  from  the  Mission  was  built  in  1838. 
Then  the  village  slumbered  until  awakened  by  the  guns  saluting  the  flag  and. 
a  little  later,  bv  the  clarion  cry  of  "Eureka!"  .        ,j     r».,^r^l 

In  Marcli  1847,  nine  months  before  the  discovery  of  gold,  General 
S  W  Kearnv.'  after  whom  Kearny  street  is  named,  then  Military  Governor 
of  California,'  ordered  the  sale  at  auction  of  beach  and  water  ots,  excepting 
those  reserved  bv  the  Federal  Government,  "for  the  benefit  of  the  town 
of  San  Francisco."  Taspar  O'Farrell,  a  surveyor,  was  employed  to  'ay  them 
out  which  he  did  to'the  number  of  444,  between  Rincon  and  Telegraph  Hill, 
in  size  45  feet  10  inches  by  137  feet  6  inches.  These  lots  were  desig- 
nated on  the  official  map  made  by  Wm.  M.  Eddy,  city  surveyor. 
Another  survey  was  subsequently  made  of  328  more  lots  by  O  Farrell, 
who  in  trying  to  reconcile  his  work  with  that  of  Vioget  experienced  consider- 
able difficulty.  Vioget's  lots  had  angles,  obtuse  and  acute,  which  had 
to  be  brought  into  the  uniform  plan  so  that  streets  would  cross  each  other 
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at  right  angles.  O'Farrell  proposed  to  widen  Dupont  and  Kearny 
streets,  laid  out  by  Vioget,  but  the  expense  was  considered  too  great.  Many 
years  later  these  streets  were  widened  at  a  large  cost,  the  burden  falling  on 
the  property  one-half  block  distant  east  and  west  from  the  line  of  the  improved 
street.  Kearny  street  was  widened  from  45  to  75  feet,  the  30  feet  having  been 
taken  from  the  west  side  at  a  cost  of  $579,000.  Damages  and  benefits  were 
assessed  by  a  commission.  Dupont  street  was  widened  in  1878  in  the  same 
manner  and  renamed  Grant  avenue.  Montgomery  street  was  opened  to 
Howard  street,  and  Montgomery  avenue,  a  great  diagonal  thoroughfare,  was 
cut  from  Montgomery  and  Washington  streets  northwesterly  to  the  bay — the 
cost  of  which  has  never  been  met  on  account  of  fundamental  irregularity  in 
the  issuance  of  the  bonds.  None  of  these  expenses  were  assumed  by  the  city 
but  were  expressly  made  a  district  charge  and  the  property  of  the  district 
was  made  liable,  under  a  prescribed  procedure.  It  is  unjust  to  put  the  whole 
burden  of  such  improvements  on  a  small  district  where  the  city  is  also  a  large 
beneficiary. 

The  scandal  arising  out  of  the  Dupont  street  and  Montgomery  avenue 
widening  and  extension  bonds  has  been  an  injury  to  the  city's  credit,  and 
yet  the  city  is  not  responsible,  and  before  the  bonds  were  issued  it  expressly 
disavowed  responsibility.  The  bond  buyers  were  obliged  to  look  to  the 
regularity  of  the  proceedings  of  the  commissioners  charged  with  the  duty 
of  issuing  the  indebtedness. 

Jaspar  O'Farrell  also  delineated  Market  street — an  avenue  which  is 
unique  among  city  streets  in  that  it  seems,  like  a  great  river,  whose  flow 
is  augmented  by  many  tributaries,  to  drain  all  other  streets.  It  was  given 
its  direction  by  the  respective  locations  of  the  town  and  the  Mission,  which 
it  practically  connected.  The  survey  made  south  of  Market  street  bore  but 
little  relation  to  that  on  the  north.  The  historian,  John  S.  Hittell,  says 
that  "O'Farrell  correctly  appreciated  the  importance  of  making  the  main 
streets  in  the  southern  part  of  the  town  agree  in  general  direction  with  a  route 
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followed  by  people  going  from  Yerba  Buena  Cove  to  the  Mission."  That  was 
well  enough,  no  doubt,  for  his  period,  but  since  then  the  south  side  has 
developed  on  independent  lines,  irrespective  of  the  Mission,  and  it  is  necessary 
to  connect  it  more  intimately  with  the  north  side  by  opening  new  streets  and 

diagonals. 

At  the  period  of  the  O'Farrell  surveys  the  population  of  San  Francisco 
was  shown  by  a  census  to  be  four  hundred  and  fifty-nine.     This  number  did 
.    not  include  soldiers  nor  the  inhabitants  of  the  Mission-village  of  Dolores. 

Then  came  the  discovery  of  gold  in  January,  1848.  The  population  in- 
creased by  leaps  and  bounds.  O'Farrell's  lots  were  all  sold,  and,  in  October 
1849,  the  ayuntamiento  ordered  Eddy  to  extend  the  survey  to  Larkin  street 
north  of  Post  street  and  south  of  Post  to  Leavenworth  and  Eighth  streets. 
One  hundred-vara  lots  sold  for  $500,  and  fifty-vara  lots  for  $200. 

In  1850  a  franchise  was  granted  for  a  plank  wagon  road  from  California 
and  Kearny  to  Fifteenth  street,  by  way  of  Mission  street  to  the  Mission 
Dolores.  Mission  was  favored  over  Market  street  because  the-iatter  from 
Second  to  Fifth  streets  was  covered  by  a  high  ridge  of  sand.  There  was  a  deep 
cut  in  the  sand  hills  at  Kearny  and  Post  streets  where  tolls  were  collected. 
This  road  did  not  become  free  until  1858. 

In  1851,'  Congress  created  the  land  commission  to  settle  land  claims 
in  California.  In  taking  the  country,  Commodore  Sloat  had  proclaimed  that 
'  persons  in  peaceable  possession  under  "color  of  right"  should  be  protected  in 
their  holdings.  This  promise  was  ignored  by  the  Act  and  the  result  was  that 
_  squatters  entered  upon  lands  in  and  about  the  city  and  became  a  political 
power.  The  native  California  rancheros  lost  half  their  holdings  to  the 
lawyers  and  the  other  half  in  living  during  the  litigation,  and  awaiting  for  a 
patent  issue— and  so  the  Noe,  Bernal,  de  Haro  and  other  grants  in  or  near 
San  Francisco  were  dissipated.  Just  as  the  time  limit  set  for  the  filing  of 
claims  before  the  commission  was  about  to  expire,  in  March,  1858,  the  Li- 
mantour,  Santillan  and  Sherrebeck  claims  were  filed  for  nearly  all  the  property 
south  of  California  street  and  west  of  Second,  which  after  long  litigation, 
were  rejected;  and  Dr.  Peter  Smith,  for  medical  services  to  the  city,  had  a 
sheriff's  deed  following  a  judgment  for  much  city  property,  which  ultimately 
was  invalidated  by  the  courts  in  so  far  as  it  affected  pueblo  lands;  but  other 
properties  were  confirmed  to  him. 

The  boundary  line  of  the  City  of  San  Francisco,  as  fixed  by  the  act  of  the 
legislature,  approved  April  15,  1851,  reincorporating  the  city,  was  as  follows: 
On  the  south  by  a  line  parallel  with  Clay  street,  two  and  one-half  miles 
distant,  in  a  southerly  direction,  from  the  center  of  Portsmouth  Square,  on 
the  west  by  a  line  parallel  with  Kearny  street,  two  miles  distant,  in  a  westerly 
direction,  from  the  center  of  Portsmouth  Square.  Its  northern  and  eastern 
boundaries  shall  be  coincident  with  those  of  the  County  of  San  Francisco  (i.e. 
the  bay). 

The  westerly  boundary  line  so  fixed  coincided,  nearly,  with  what  is  now 
Devisadero  street,  and  the  southerly  line  with  Twenty-first  street. 

By  an  act  of  the  legislature,  passed  March  11,  1858,  Ordinance  No.  822, 
passed  by  the  Common  Council  of  the  City  of  San  Francisco,  June  20,  1855, 
was  ratified  and  confirmed.  By  this  ordinance  the  city  relinquished  all  claims 
to  lands  west  of  Larkin  and  Johnston  (Ninth)  streets,  and  within  the  boun- 
dary line,  as  fixed  by  the  act  of  1851,  to  those  persons,  and  their  successors, 
who  had  been  in  actual  possession  thereof  from  January  1,  1855,  to  June  30, 
1855,  and  as  to  those  lands  lying  east  of  said  streets  and  above  high-water 
mark,  to  those  persons  who  deraigned  title  from  grants  made  by  the  alcaldes 
or  municipal  authorities  of  the  former  pueblo. 

By  section  5  of  the  ordinance  the  city  reserved  the  right  to  select  and 
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reserve  such  parts  of  the  lands  lying  west  of  Larkin  and  Ninth  streets,  and 
within  said  boundary  line,  as  might  be  necessary  for  public  purposes,  such  as 
**  school  houses,  engine  houses  and  squares,  and  in  pursuance  of  such  plan 
another  ordinance.  No.  845,  was  passed  September  27,  1855,  and  likewise  rati- 
fied by  said  legislative  act,  providing  for  a  commission  to  prepare  a  plan 
of  streets,  squares  and  public  building  lots  within  this  portion  of  the  city. 

Such  a  map  was  accordingly  prepared  (since  known  as  the  Van  Ness 
map),  and  by  another  ordinance,  No.  846,  passed  October  15,  1856,  likewise 
ratified  by  said  legislative  act,  it  was  "declared  to  be  the  plan  of  the  city,  in 
respect  to  the  location  and  establishment  of  streets  and  avenues,  and  the 
reservation  of  squares  and  lots  for  public  purposes  in  that  portion  of  the  city 
lying  west  of  Larkin  street  and  southwest  of  Johnston  (Ninth)  street,'  as 
defined  by  the  charter  of  1851. 

By  an  act  of  Congress,  approved  July  1,  1864,  such  ordinances,  and  the  act 
of  the  legislature  ratifying  them,  were  referred  to  and  approved,  and  the 
United  States  relinquished  all  claims  to  the  lands  delineated  on  said  map  for 
the  uses  therein  respectively  designated. 

The  rights  of  the  city  to  its  public  reservations  thereby  became  fixed  and 
determined,  so  far  as  that  portion  of  the  city  lying  east  of  Devisadero  and 
north  of  Twenty-first  streets  was  concerned. 

As  to  the  lands  outside  of  the  charter  line  of  1851  (i.  e.  west  of  Devisa- 
dero street  and  south  of  Twenty-first  street),  no  action  was  taken  by  the  city. 
in  the  matter  of  confirming  the  title  of  private  persons  or  making  reservations 
of  land  for  public  purposes  until  1868,  when  Ordinance  No.   800,  approved 
January  14,  1868,  was  passed  by  the  supervisors.    This  ordinance,  which  was 
confirmed  by  an   act  of  the  legislature  approved   March  27,   1868,  provided 
that   the   supervisors   should   immediately   proceed   to   subdivide   into   blocks 
such  portions  of  the  city  and  county  lying  outside  of  the  charter  line  of  1851 
as  they  might  deem  expedient,  and  to  make  necessary  reservations  of  lands 
for  public  building  sites,  squares  and  a  park.     In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  the 
Committee  on   Outside   Lands  of  the   Supervisors  caused  to  be   prepared   a 
map  of  that  portion  of  said  lands  lying  north  of  the  Rancho  Laguna  de  la 
Merced  and  the  San  Miguel  rancho  and  of  Islais  creek  not  reserved  by  the 
United  States,  whereon  were  delineated  streets,  and  reservations  for  school 
houses,  engine  houses,  a  cemetery,  public  squares,  a  city  and  county  hospital 
and  Golden   Gate  Park.     Such  map,  so  prepared,  was  finally  approved  and 
adopted  by  the  supervisors  as  the  city  map  by  Ordinance  No.  823,  approved 
July  24,  1868,  and  has  since  been  known  as  the  Humphreys  map. 

By  said  Ordinance  No.  800  the  title  of  the  city  to  lands  outside  the  charter 
line  of  1851,  and  not  embraced  in  Spanish  grants,  such  as  the  San  Miguel 
rancho,  nor  reserved  by  the  United  States,  nor  by  the  city  for  public  use,  was 
relinquished  to  such  persons  who  were  in  actual  possession  thereof  on  March 
8,  1866,  and  had  paid  taxes  thereon  for  five  years  next  preceding  July  1,  1866 
The  title  to  this  territory  was  thereby  settled  and  fixed,  and  the  right  of 
the  city  to  public  property  lying  therein  determined. 

All  of  the  other  lands  lying  outside  of  the  charter  line  of  1851  are  embraced 
within  what  were  originallv  Spanish  ranchos,  the  title  to  which  was 
derived  directly  by  grant  'from  the  Spanish  or  Mexican  governments, 
namely,  the  Rancho  Laguna  de  la  Merced,  San  Miguel  Rancho,  Rancho  Rin- 
con  de  las  Salinas  y  Potrero  Viejo,  and  the  Rancho  Canada  Guadalupe  Rodeo 
Viejo  y  Visitacion.  Various  persons  and  corporations  deraigning  title 
through  these  diflferent  grants  at  diflferent  times  filed  and  recorded  maps  of 
tracts  lying  within  their  boundaries,  whereby  the  streets  thereon  delineated 
were  dedicated  to  the  city,  the  most  prominent  of  these  being  the  Horner's 
addition,  O'Neil  and  Haley  tract,  and  the  South  San  Francisco  Homestead 
Association.  *  *• 
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I  quote  John  S.  Hittell  on  the  disposition  of  public  lands  which  pre- 
sented the  greatest  opportunity  the  city  has  ever  had  to  make  every 
reservation  necessary  for  its  park  system  and  civic  uses,  and  although 
the  question  was  discussed  and,  even,  a  Park  plan  procured  from  the 
greatest  of  American  landscape  gardeners,  Frederick  Law  Olmstead,  the 
city  council,  to  a  great  degree,  may  be  said  to  have  been  remiss.  It  did 
make  reservations,  including  the  Golden  Gate  Park,  which  should  probably 
mitigate  one's  final  judgment.  The  criticism  seems  to  lie  against  the  fact 
that  the  council  did  not  reach  the  possibilities  of  the  occasion  to  make  a  city 
unparalleled  in  beauty,  with  boulevards,  public  places,  parks  and  play- 
grounds, proper  sites  for  museums,  libraries  and  other  utilities,  which  were 
well  within  its  grasp.     Mr.  Hittell  tells  the  interesting  story  thus: 

'/The  title  of  the  city  to  about  four  thousand  acres  of  land  west  of  Larkin 
street  having  been  perfected,  ordinances  were  passed  to  convey  it  to  the  parties 
in  possession  and  to  give  them  deeds  for  it.  In  1853,  the  city  as  successor  of 
the  pueblo  of  Yerba  Buena,  presented  its  claims  to  the  federal  land  com- 
mission for  four  square  leagues,  about  seventeen  thousand  acres,  under  the 
Mexican  law,  giving  so  much  for  common  or  other  public  purposes  to  every 
pueblo  or  town.  The  claim  was  confirmed  in  1854  by  the  land  commission  for 
about  ten  thousand  acres,  including  all  that  part  of  the  peninsula  north  of 
the  Vallejo  line,  which  started  near  the  intersection  of  Fifth  and  Brannan 
streets  and  ran  through  the  summit  of  Lone  Mountain  to  the  ocean.  Both 
parties,  the  city  on  one  side  and  the  land  agent  of  the  federal  government 
on  the  other,  appealed  from  this  decision,  and  in  course  of  time  the  case 
reached  the  Federal  Circuit  Court,  which  on  the  eighteenth  of  May,  1865,  filed 
a  decree  confirming  the  claim  to  the  city  to  four  square  leagues  above  high 
water  mark,  'for  the  benefit  of  the  lot-holders  under  grants  from  the  pueblo, 
town  or  city  of  San  Francisco,  or  other  competent  authority,  and  as  to  any 
residue,  in  trust  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city.* 

''An  appeal  was  taken  from  this  decision  on  behalf  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court;  but  on  the  eighth  of  March,  1866, 
congress  passed  an  act  confirming  the  decree,  and  granting  to  the  city  all  the 
title  of  the  United  States  to  the  tract  described  in  the  decision  of  the  Circuit 
Court,  with  the  exception  of  lands  needed  for  federal  reservations,  subject 
to  the  conditions  that  all  of  this  land  not  needed  for  public  purposes,  or  not 
previously  disposed  of,  should  be  conveyed  to  the  persons  in  possession.  The 
only  opposition  to  the  city  claim  recognized  by  the  law  was  that  by  the  United 
States,  and  when  congress  granted  the  federal  title  to  San  Francisco,  there  was 
no  basis  for  litigation,  so  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  dismissed  the 
appeal,  and  the  decree  of  the  Circuit  Court  stood  as  the  true  basis  of  the  title. 
That  decision  gave  the  land  not  already  disposed  of  *in  trust  for  the  use  and 
benefit  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city';  the  act  of  congress  gave  it  for  the 
benefit  of  'the  parties  in  the  bona  fide  actual  possession  thereof.'  The  in- 
habitants were  many;  the  people  in  possession  were  few,  but  they  had 
money,  political  influence,  organization,  and  the  legislature  passed  an  act 
providing  that  everybody  in  possession  of  not  more  than  one  hundred  and 
sixty  acres,  should  keep  it  all.  The  supervisors  passed  the  Clement  ordinance 
recognizing  the  ownership  of  the  people  in  possession,  and  the  McCoppin 
ordinance,  giving  deeds  to  them.  Thus  a  domain  which  might  have  been  sold 
for  millions  of  dollars,  or  given  in  small  lots  to  ten  thousand  poor  citizens, 
anxious  to  secure  homes,  was  bestowed  upon  a  few.  The  giving  of  such  large 
areas  was  not  in  harmony  with  the  town  system  of  Mexico,  and  the  possessory 
titles  within  the  limits  of  the  Pueblo  claim  were  void  under  the  American 
law;  nor  was  their  recognition  consistent  with  sound  public  policy,  but  it 
received  the  sanction  of  the  legislatures,  councils  and  courts.     The  city  out 
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of  all  this  vast  domain  reserved  a  park  of  one  thousand  acres,  mostly  drifting 
sand,  and  some  lots  for  public  squares  and  buildings." 

Lafayette  Park,  for  instance,  was  designated  and  delineated  as  a  public 
square,  and  by  legislative  acts  was  irrevocably  dedicated  to  such  purpose. 
The  land  so  selected  had  been  in  possession  of  its  claimant  as  far  back  as  1855, 
before  the  Van  Ness  map  was  made.  On  December  17,  1864,  he  commenced 
an  action  in  the  4th  District  Court  against  the  City  and  County  of  San 
Francisco  to  quiet  his  title  to  certain  designated  portions  of  said  square,  and 
final  judgment  was  rendered  in  his  favor,  December  25,  1867,  the  principle 
upon  which  the  decision  was  based  being  that  it  was  not  within  the  powers 
of  the  commission,  which  prepared  the  Van  Ness  map,  to  set  apart  for  public 
use  more  than  one-twentieth  of  the  land  in  possession  of  any  one  person, 
which  was  done  in  this  case.  The  Supreme  Court  held  that  this  judgment, 
while  erroneous  in  point  of  law,  was  binding  upon  the  city  under  the  principle 
of  res  adjudicata,  not  having  been  appealed  from.  (76  Cal.,  p.  18,  and  93  Cal., 
p.  251.) 

The  situation  as  to  the  Hospital  lot,  so  called,  now  in  part,  Duboce  Park, 
and  Mission  Plaza,  now  wholly  in  private  ownership,  is  practically  the  same, 
legally,  as  that  of  Lafayette  Square,  similar  judgments  having  been  rendered 
in  each  case.  (See  Opinions  of  City  and  County  Attorney  Creswell,  pp.  325, 
and  423.)  In  other  words,  the  neglect  of  city  attorneys  in  the  earlier  days 
lost  to  the  city  much  valuable  property.  They  failed  to  put  in  an  appearance 
and  allowed  judgments  to  go  by  default. 

Even  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco  was  in  1861  awarded  by  a  corrupt 
legislature  to  a  private  corporation  to  collect  wharf  tolls  for  fifty  years,  but 
the  measure  was  vetoed  by  the  then  Governor  Downey  as  Governor  Purdy 
before  him  had  prevented  the  extension  of  the  wharf  privileges  then  in  private 
hands. 

The  "outside  land"  reservations  referred  to  comprise  1,347.46  acres  out  of 
a  total  acreage  of  8,400  distributed  as  follows: 

Golden    Gate    Park    ......' 1,013.00  acres 

Buena  Vista  Park   36.22  acres 

Public  Squares   35.46  acres 

Other  Reservations   21.25  acres 

Cemetery    200.00  acres 

91   School   lots    ' 30.13  acres 

32  Engine  lots    2.31  acres 

The  miscellaneous  reservations  were  for  lots  for  such  purposes  as  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  Foundling  Asylum,  City  Hall  and  Library,  County 
Jail,  Home  for  Inebriates,  Home  for  Veteran  Soldiers,  Hospital  and  L^ies' 
Relief  Society,  all  beyond  Devisadero  street  west. 

There  was  practically  no  dispute  among  the  members  of  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  as  to  the  minor  reservations,  but  the  question  of  a  greater  or 
smaller  park,  its  dimensions,  direction  and  form,  divided  the  board. 

The  majority  of  the  outside  lands  committee  favored  a  1000-acre  park 
which  should  unite  the  city  and  the  ocean  beach,  but  they  opposed  the 
extension  eastward  farther  than  Stanyan,  and  later  Baker  street  (where  the 
entrance  now  is),  because  in  their  opinion,  the  cemeteries  to  the  north  could 
"never  be  cut  by  a  street"  and  the  government  reservation,  they  said, 
"obstructs  traffic  and  the  park,  if  extended  citywards,  would  be  a  further 
obstruction  to  cross-town  travel."  They  had  no  conception  of  a  boulevard  or 
park  drive.  It  was  either  park  or  street  in  their  view  and  hence  the  city  lost 
the  Panhandle  extension  at  the  time  when  it  should  have  been  made. 
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The  Board  of  Supervisors  were  importuned  in  vain  by  certain  sagacious 
citizens  to  carry  the  great  park  down  to  Verba  Buena  Park,  where  now  stands 
the  City  Hall,  but  at  a  critical  moment  they  lacked  the  necessary  judgment 
and  foresight.  The  press  (see  Bulletin  of  January  27,  1867)  advocated  a 
bell-shaped  park  comprising  the  ocean  front  on  the  west  and  extending  like  a 
"handle  of  the  bell,"  by  a  broad  avenue  to  Market  and  Larkin  streets,  where 
the  city  owned  the  Yerba  Buena  property. 

Frederick  Law  Olmstead's  report  was  before  the  board  at  this  time,  but, 
except  as  to  landscape  features,  it  seems  to  have  been  ignored.  One  com- 
mittee refers  to  the  "artificial  way"  proposed  by  him,  meaning  no  doubt  his 
treatment  of  V^an  Ness  avenue,  but  it  quotes  approvingly  from  his  report  as 
follows,  which  is  a  justification  for  the  Panhandle  or  Bell-handle  extension  of 
the  park,  citywards,  in  order  to  cultivate  its  convenient  use  and  give  it  a 
worthy  entrance — a  park  in  truth  stretching  from  the  city  to  the  sea:  "The 
entrance  to  it  (meaning  any  park)  should  be  practicable  and  no  great  dis- 
tance from  that  part  of  the  town  already  built  up ;  that  it  should  extend  in  the 
direction  in  which  the  city  is  likely  to  advance  or  should  be  so  arranged,  that 
an  agreeable  extension  can  be  readily  made  in  that  direction  hereafter." 
(Municipal  Reports  1867-68.) 

What  was  Olmstead's  plan?  He  did  not  possess  the  prevision  of  the 
future  nor  properly  estimate  the  possible  fertility  of  San  Francisco's  sandy 
soil,  so  he  confined  his  recommendations  to  the  region  extending  from  the 
present  German  Hospital's  lands,  near  Duboce  Park,  by  way  of  Van  Ness 
avenue  to  Fort  Mason  (Black  Point).  He  parked  Van  Ness  avenue  and 
suggested  a  boulevard  eastward  on  Eddy  street  as  far  as  Market,  and  from 
Van  Ness    avenue    and    Eddy    street    diagonal    avenues    running    to    Yerba 
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Biiena  Park  and  to  Duboce  Park  (now  so  called),  and  in  the  valley 
at  this  point  he  recommended  extensive  park  grounds.  Van  Ness  avenue  was 
to  be  widened  to  a  width  of  390  feet  and  parked  and  the  center  sunken  for 
the  creation  of  a  sheltered  mall  20  feet  deep  with  sloping  sides,  crossed  by 
artistic  bridges.  This  feature  was  no  doubt  suggested  by  the  winds  of  sum- 
mer and  he  had  mistakenly  satisfied  himself  that  sheltering  trees  could  not  be 
made  to  grow,  as  in  other  places.  In  the  light  of  subsequent  development 
this  part  of  his  report  possesses  curious  interest.  He  says:  *Tt  must,  I 
believe,  be  acknowledged,  that  neither  in  beauty  of  green  sward,  nor  in  great 
umbrageous  trees,  do  these  special  conditions  of  the  topography,  soil  and  , 
climate  of  San  Francisco  allow  us  to  hope  that  any  pleasure  ground  it  can 
acquire  will  ever  compare  in  the  most  distant  degree  with  those  of  New  York 
or  London.  There  is  not  a  full  grown  tree  of  beautiful  proportions  near  San 
Francisco  nor  have  I  seen  an^  young  trees  that  promised  fairly,  except,  per- 
haps, of  a  certain  compact,  clumpy  forms  of  evergreens,  wholly  wanting  in 
grace  and  cheerfulness.  It  would  not  be  wise  nor  safe  to  undertake  to  form 
a  park  upon  any  plan  which  assumed  as  a  certainty  that  trees  which  would 
delight  the  eye  can  be  made  to  grow  near  San  Francisco  by  any  advantages 
whatever  which  it  might  be  proposed  to  oflFer  them.  It  is  perhaps  true  that 
the  certainty  of  failure  remains  to  be  proved,  that  success  is  not  entirely  out  of 
the  question,  and  it  may  be  urged  that  experiments  on  a  small  scale  should  be 
set  on  foot  at  once,  to  determine  the  question  for  the  benefit  of  future  gene- 
rations; but,  however  this  may  be,  it  is  unquestionably  certain  that  the  success 
of  such  experiments  cannot  safely  be  taken  for  granted  in  any  general  scheme 
that  may,  at  this  time,  be  offered  for  the  improvement  of  the  city.". 

He  adds  San  Francisco  could  form  a  park  ''peculiar  to  itself,"  but,  of 
course,  unlike  others  elsewhere.  All  of  Mr.  Olmstead's  suggestions  were 
excellent,  (excepting  his  misconception  of  the  growth  of  trees  in  sandy  soil 
and  his  sunken  mall,  predicated  on  this  misconception)  and  if  followed,  as  sup- 
plementary to  the  creation  of  Golden  Gate  Park,  which  he  failed  to  suggest — a 
remarkable  oversight — would  have  created  and  adorned  an  inner  circle  of 
drives — or  perimeter  of  distribution — and,  at  a  small  expenditure  of  public 
funds,  would  have  given  to  San  Francisco  the  very  improvements  it  craves 
for  to-day — forty  years  later.  The  city  has  a  great  park — a  possession  to 
which  he  would  have  led  the  city  ultimately — for  he  spoke  of  future  expan- 
sion ;  but  he  dwelt  particularly  on  the  need  of  smaller  parks,  open  spaces, 
parkways  and  ornamental  avenues  near  the  populous  centers  for  the  actual 
use  and  benefit  of  the  people. 

In  spite  of  mistakes,  unhappily  made,  San  Francisco  has  grown,  but  it  has 
grown  on  the  original  lines  which  had  been  laid  down  by  the  pioneers;  the 
rectangular  blocks  on  the  hills  have  become  fixed  and  difficult  of  modification  : 
the  great  park,  however,  has  developed  into  the  finest  pleasure  ground  in 
the  world,  due  not  only  to  its  careful  cultivation  but  to  its  superb  termination 
on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific;  the  Presidio  government  reservation  has  become 
really  an  auxiliarv  park  containing  1500  acres  of  forested  lands  overlooking 
the  Golden  Gate,  and  the  city,  by  the  recent  acquisition  of  seven  blocks,  has 
united  the  two  great  bodies  of  land.  By  the  issuance  of  seventeen  million 
dollars  of  bonds  in  190."),  the  only  outstanding  municipal  indebtedness,  the 
city  is  now  about  to  acquire  the  following  utilities:  Hospital,  $1,000,000; 
Sewers,  $7,200,000;  Schools,  $3,500,000;  Street  Pavements,  $l,r)21,000;  Jails, 
$r)97,000;  Librarv,  site  and  building,  $1,647,000;  Golden  Gate  Park  and'Pre- 
sidio  extension,  $330,000;  Children's  play-grounds,  $741,000;  Mission  Park, 
$293,000. 

All  the  improvements  contemplated  by  this  bond  issue  will  accommodate 
themselves  to  the  new  plan  of  the  city. 
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The  capacity  of  the' city  to  borrow  by  the  authorization  of  a  bonded 
indebtedness,  two-thirds  of  its  citizens  voting  therefor,  is  fifteen  per  cent  of  the 
assessed  value  of  all  its  property,  which  now  (1906)  is  five  hundred  and 
twenty-four  millions  of  dollars,  which  represents  an  increase  of  two  hundred 
millions  in  the  past  decade.  The  limit  of  indebtedness  therefore,  is  about 
eighty  millions  with  a  possible  decennial  expansion  of  thirty  millions.  The 
city's  population  is  estimated  at  nearly  500,000.  The  commercial  and  indus- 
trial greatness  which  had  been  predicted  for  San  Francisco  from  the  earliest 
times  has  been  fulfilled,  and,  as  in  older  communities,  a  love  of  the  true  and 
the  beautiful,  a  craving  for  artistic  betterments  and  a  sense  of  public  duty 
have  succeeded  the  hard  struggle  to  tame  the  wild  earth,  explore  its  secrets, 
raze  the  forest,  build  the  city  and  command  the  sea. 

San  Francisco  gave  itself  in  1900  a  new  charter,  by  which  responsibility 
is  fixed,  power  given,  home  rule  assured  and  a  limit  of  one  dollar  is  estab- 
lished for  taxation,  exclusive,  however,  of  provisions  necessary  for  park  main- 
tenance and  the  interest  and  sinking  funds  for  bonds — in  other  words,  no 
limit  is  imposed  for  public  improvements,  but  every  safeguard  is  exacted 
against  operating  extravagance.  Under  this  charter  the  bonds  have  been 
issued  and  declared  valid  by  the  courts. 

In  1904,  Daniel  H.  Burnham  was  invited  by  the  Association  for  the 
Improvement  and  Adornment  of  San  Francisco  to  prepare  a  plan,  and,  in 
September,  1905,  he,  ably  assisted  by  Edward  H.  Bennett,  completed  it,  and  it 
was  accepted  by  ^ayor  Eugene  E.  Schmitz,  after  formal  ceremonies  of 
presentation  by' Vice-president  Wm.  Greer  Harrison,  at  a  special  session 
of  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  which  gave  it  official  recognition  by  ordering 
it  printed  as  a  municipal  publication. 

San  Francisco,  on  account  of  its  equable  climate  and  its  unparalleled 
natural  advantages,  located  as  it  is,  on  bay  and  ocean,  and  seated  upon  many 
picturesque  hills,  is  destined  to  be  great  not  only  commercially,  but  great 
artistically.  Its  peculiar  metropolitan  capacity  to  serve  as  a  hospitable 
place  of  entertainment,  yielding  the  most  amount  of  comfort  and  of  pleasure 
to  its  inhabitants,  increasing  their  number  and  holding  them  by  ties  of 
interest  and  affection,  has  given  it  unique  distinction. 

In  these  latter  years  the  city  has  wisely  become  conscious  of  its  former 
self-neglect,  and  a  strong  sentiment  pervades  the  community  that  improve- 
ment and  adornment  should  be  bravely  begun,  first,  by  the  adoption  of  a  com- 
prehensive plan,  which  has  just  been  accomplished,  and  then,  by  putting  its 
recommendations  into  effect.  That  is  the  work  which  is  now  before  the  citi- 
zens of  San  Francisco. 

What  the  people  have  needed  is  an  ideal  with  which  to  nourish  their 
imagination  and  to  give  them  a  goal  towards  which  to  labor  with  confidence. 
That  they  have  in  the  Burnham  plan. 
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"My  dear  Jane,"  said  the  mistress  of  a  household,  "you  have  served  us 
now  faithfully  for  twenty-five  years.  We  shall  henceforth  regard  you  as  a 
member  of  our  family.    You  will  receive  no  wages !" 
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Bungal(Kc  Hotne  of  tlie  Author 
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I  :  THE  making  of  homes  there  is  in  America  no  truer  expression  of  the 
i  individual  taste  and  needs  of  the  people  than  the  bungalows  of  California. 
In  fact,  an  art  connoisseur  of  wide  reputation  who  recently  visited  Cali- 
fornia waxed  so  enthusiastic  that  he  declared  it  to  be  the  most  simple  and 
beautiful  type  of  the  American  home.  Its  evolution  is  interesting  and  its 
simplicity  is  responsible  for  its  beauty.  The  same  hypersensitive  intellect- 
uality that  it  takes  to  write  a  beautiful  poem  or  to  paint  a  beautiful  picture, 
must  be  brought  to  bear  in  the  making  of  a  home  if  it  would  be  beautiful. 
There  must  be  a  feeling  for  line,  and,  above  all,  for  color.  The  very  ground 
on  which  it  grows  needs  be  selected  with  forethought— the  background  of 
the  home!  Many  things  work  together  for  the  making  of  delightful  small 
homes  in  California.  There  is  the  climate,  allowing  great  possibilities,  the 
material  in  vast  variety,  and,  most  of  all,  it  is  the  mecca  for  artists,  writers, 
thinkers,— for  beautv-loving  people,  as  is  the  south  of  Italy. 

Artistic  people 'are  frequently  not  money-getting  people.  And  these 
bungalow  homes  have  not  to  do  with  money,  speaking  in  the  comparative 
sense.  They  have  been  thought  out  with  the  direct  purpose  of  saving  money. 
A  beautiful'  home  with  the  least  possible  expenditure  has  been  the  motto. 
To  begin  with,  some  independent  soul  bought  an  out-of-the-way  plot  of 
ground,  built  a  low,  rambling  house  in  keeping  with  the  location,  made  it  in 
color  to  harmonize  with  the  grass,  the  trees,  the  flowers— called  it  a  bunga- 
low, and  lo!  a  new  era  of  home-making  was  upon  us.  Others  who  loved  the 
beautiful  saw  that  there  were  possibilities  outside  of  regulation  lots  and  con- 
ventional houses,  and  they  began  thinking  out  the  particular  house  suited  to 
their  needs,  and  of  making  it  their  own  rather  than  copying  th-eir  neighbor  s. 
The  California  bungalows  stand  for  emancipation  in  home  building. 
They  have  been  designed  with  no  previous  custom  in  mind.     Ground  that  in 
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no  wise  would  do  for  the  ordinary  house,  as  square  as  a  dice  and  so  high  it 
threatens  to  topple,  has  been  made  a  good  setting  for  a  house  designed  es- 
pecially to  suit  it.  Success  in  many  instances  tempted  other  would-be  home- 
makers  to  try  their  originality  in  home-making,  until  California  to-day  is 
famous  for  her  picturesque  and  original,  as  well  as  economical,  homes. 

This  simple  form  of  architecture  has  found  favor  with  people,  who,  like 
the  man  on  being  asked  what  kind  of  ^  house  he  lived  in,  exclaimed  laconi- 
cally, ''In  a  barn;  but,  thank  Heaven,  I  know  my  own  front  door."  The 
marked  originality  of  these  bungalow  homes  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  have 
in  every  instance  been  designed  for  individual  tastes  and  needs.  There  is 
no  postage-stamp  repetition  about  them.  They  vary  in  size,  character,  and 
general  construction,  as  they  vary  in  location,  being  ubiquitous  along  the 
Pacific  Coast,  from  San  Diego  to  San  Francisco,  and  even  farther  north.  A 
delightful  cosmopolitanism  prevails  about  them — for  while  traditions  for  the 
most  part  have  been  left  behind  by  the  wayfaring  Californian  of  to-day,  yet, 
unconsciously  or  subconsciously,  there  creeps  into  this  unconventional  west- 
ern home  a  suggestion  of  the  elements  in  a  home  he  has  loved  best  elsewhere. 
Undoubtedly  the  native  Californian  has  been-  more  influenced  by  the  Spanish 
adobe  than  any  other  form  of  architecture,  though  the  days  of  adobe  are  past, 
unfortunately,  for  picturesque  house-buildings,  and  fortunately  for  hygienic  and 
practical  reasons.  But  the  early  Spaniards  and  Mexicans  instinctively 
had  a  feeling  for  good  lines  as  people  who  live  near  to  nature 
and  are  not  hampered  by  other  people's  ideas  usually  have.  There 
was  no  ornament,  useless  or  otherwise,  about  their  houses,  and  these 
are  the  watchwords  of  the  good  present-day  small  house.  Here  is  one  of  the 
cardinal  points  in  which  it  diflfers  from  the  cottage.  The  cottage,  generally 
speaking,  makes  pretensions^it  sets  up  airs  in  keeping  with  larger  and  more 
elegant  places  of  residence.     Then,  too,  the  number  of  rooms  in  a  cottage  is 
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entirely  out  of  proportion  with  its  area.  There  is  the  hall  with  fussy  hat- 
racks, — the  parlor,  if  you  please,  often  furnished  in  white  and  gold — the  key- 
note of  Louis  XVI.  drawing-rooms,  and  a  dining-room  that  opens  from  this 
parlor,  as  if  you  would  put  together  two  pine  boxes  and  then  cut  a  hole  be- 
tween them.  Nor  would  it  be  in  keeping  with  the  canons  laid  down  for  these 
houses  to  let  so  much  as  a  mite  of  real  construction  show.  And  if,  perchance, 
a  half-dozen  people  by  any  prearrangement  or  mere  coincidence  happen  to 
appear  at  one  of  these  houses  at  the  same  time,  each  and  every  one  must  have 
the  feeling  that  he  is  a  human  sardine  being  packed  in  a  box,  alive. 

All  cottages  are  not  bad  any  more  than  all  bungalows  are  good ;  however, 
the  one  is  the  antithesis  of  the  other.  The  bungalow  decries  ornament,  and 
at  least  is  free  from  pretensions.  Its  claims  to  beauty  rest  not  only  on  its 
simplicity,  but  on  its  adaptability  to  its  environment,  its  careful  proportions, 
good  lines,  and  its  outdoor  features,  as  well  as  its  real  construction,  which 
is  usually  in  evidence. 

The  illustration  of  "A  Bungalow  in  the  Arroyo  Seco"  pictures  one  of  the 
most  perfect  of  these  Southland  homes — a  veritable  chef-d'oeuvre.  There 
are  two  hundred  and  fifty  running  feet  of  wide  porches,  screened  in,  where 
the  family  live,  besides  a  patio,  around  which  the  house  is  built.  There  is. a 
long  veranda  on  the  front,  which  is  cool  in  summer  with  the  breeze  from  the 
sea;  another  divides  the  house  in  twain,  and  there  is  still  another  running 
the  length  of  the  house  on  the  patio  side.  Here,  if  you  are  so  fortunate  as 
to  be  asked  to  dine,  you  may  listen  to  birds  and  to  the  falling  leaves  of  the 
.sycamore  trees,  as  white  in  the  light  as  the  cloth  on  the  board.  There  are 
wide  couches,  palms,  easy  chairs,  comfort,  beauty,  everywhere.  The  woman 
who  planned  its  every  detail  will  open  'the  front  door  to  you  if  you  should 
knock  there.  She  has  not  slept  in  the  house  for  years,  and  she  can  tell  you 
of  the  real  joy  of  living  in  California.  There  are  homes  which  we  all  know, 
costing  thousands,  that  do  not  approximate  this  one  in  point  of  real  beauty — 
"A  low  roof  with  green  trees  half-concealed,"  it  has,  soft  brown  color  and, 
most  of  all,  an  air  of  home.  N.o  one  ever  built  one  just  like  it  before — it  is 
individual  in  every  particular. 

Many  of  these  bungalow  houses  are  simply  boarded  up  inside  and  out 
and  battened,  and  with  few  exceptions  the  front  door  opens  into  the  living 
room,  which  is  very  large,  being  living  room,  reception  room,  library,  and 
den  in  one,  and  frequently  one  end  of  these  large  rooms  is  used  for  dining- 
room,  a  screen  or  heavy  curtain  dividing  it  from  the  main  part,  making  it 
as  exclusive  as  need  be.  To  be  sure,  a  dining-room  is  more  desirable,  but 
where  the  money  is  not  sufficient  to  build  other  than  a  small  house,  one 
splendid  room  is  preferable  to  two  small  ones,  both  from  the  point  of  etTect- 
iveness  and  as  comfort. 

The  kitchen  and  pantry  arrangements  of  these  houses  are  planned  to 
save  work,  and  the  sleeping  rooms  are  sufficient  for  the  family  use — there 
is  seldom  especial  provision  for  guests. 

One  or  two  of  the  illustrations  show  houses  which  were  designed  wrong- 
side  out — with  the  studding  on  the  inside  and  between  these  the  plaster,  the 
lathing  having  beefl  done  on  the  outside,  and  rough  boards  nailed  over.  The 
joists  show  overhead,  and  everywhere  the  construction  is  evident.  The  liv- 
ing room  is  of  goodly  proportion,  being  long  and  narrow,  with  one  end  used 
for  a  dining-room.  You  enter  through  an  old-fashioned  Dutch  door,  the 
author  of  this  house  having  had  a  penchant  for  this  sort  of  door  ''back  East." 
The  front  door  of  nearly  all  of  these  houses  receives  particular  consideration 
— being  large,  and  designed  with  special  regard  to  the  hospitality  they  open 
to  you.  The  fireplace  in  this  room  is  a  huge  one  of  clinker  brick.  This  brick 
has  found  favor  with  a  vast  majority  of  bungalow  builders.  It  is  rustic  in 
eflfect,  excellent  in  color,  and  lends  itself  to  both  exteriors  and  interiors.    The 
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windows  in  this  room  are  so  many  as  to  make  one  imagine  he  is  lookmg 
through  a  spider's  eye,  and  have  small  panes  and  casements  that  swmg  out. 
The  windows  of  the  small  house  are  of  most  importance— the  bungalow  here 
takes  issue  with  the  cottage.  The  bungalow  is  never  guilty  of  plate  glass,  an 
item  to  be  set  down  in  *its  favor.  Cottages  have  a  liking  for  picture  wmdows. 
which  are  apt  to  make  a  small  house  look  like  a  little  bug  with  big  eyes. 

The  boarded-up  bungalow,  of  which  there  is  a  picture,  belongs  to  the 
scion  of  one  of  California's  oldest  and  best-known  Spanish  families.  Its  loca- 
tion is  superb— among  the.  oaks,  with  a  panoramic  view  of  the  mountams 
extending  for  miles  around.  The  patio  is  in  front,  where  flowers  bloom 
perennially.  French  doors  open  into  this  countyard  from  every  room  that 
is  in  sense  a  living  room,  even  the  bedrooms.  The  house  rambles  to  suit  its 
will,  and  there  is  plentv  of  ground,  so  that  the  wings  of  the  house  do  not 
elbow  each  other.  There  never  was  seen  a  more  splendid  fireplace  in  any 
house  of  its  kind.  It  is  of  cobblestone,  in  the  center  of  the  long  side  of  an 
immense  room,  with  big  stones  at  the  bottom,  gradually  growing  smaller 
towards  the  top,  with  one  huge  stone  on  the  hearth  for  a  seat.  There  is 
about  the  bungalow  the  old-time  simj^licity  of  the  adobe,  an  aroma  of  hos- 
pitality and  romance  that  must  have  been  wafted  from  the  ancestral  home, 

set  as' this  is  in  God's  green  acre.  x.       i     /       i        u 

There  are  so  many  ways  of  making  these  houses.  Rough  boards— the 
rougluT  the  better— put  on  lengthwise,  are  rustic  enough  in  appearance  to 
pass  muster  in  the  ranks  where  surfaced  materials  are  prohibited.  Plaster 
is  not  tabooed  entirely,  though  it  must  be  rough,  and  used  in  connection  with 
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plenty  of  wood,  but  wall  paper  is  not  quite  appropriate.  Burlap,  however, 
both  natural  and  colored,  is  looked  upon  with  favor,  and  rightly,  for  its  rough 
surface  makes  a  pleasing  combination  with  rustic  effects.  Canvas,  too,  is 
very  good,  and  there  is  one  little  bungalow,  hidden  away  under  the  branches 
of  a  live  'oak  tree  where  khaki  has  been  used  above  a  wainscot  of  pme, 
stained  brown  ;  it  curtains  a  door  that  leads  to  a  stairway  and  hangs  at  French 
windows,  opening  upon  a  hillside.  This  soft,  tan-brown  comes  in  line  with 
the  green  outside,  and  no  one  would  guess  its  real  texture. 

The  California  redwood  is  a  boon  to  builders  of  houses  where  every  man 
wishes  to  make  his  house  his  own.  It  has  more  possibilities  than  any  wood 
obtainable,  since  it  takes  so  manv  different  stains  with  so  many  difterent 
results.  If  left  natural  with  white  lead  rubbed  into  its  surface,  it  retains  the 
fresh  pinkish  color  that  it  shows  when  first  sawed,  combining  beautifully  with 
green  in  the  same  scale  of  color.  Where  a  dark  effect  is  desired,  a  little  green 
used  with  a  mahogany  stain  gives  it  the  most  wonderful  coppery  look.  Even 
the  outside  creosote  stains  mav  be  used  on  the  redwood  ;  in  fact,  there  is  no 
end  to  the  ways  of  treating  it.'  Shasta  pine  is  the  best  wood  to  stain  brown 
or  green-  in  brown,  especiallv,  it  allows  a  range  of  shades,  from  the  natural 
color  to  the  almost  black  of  the  English  oak.  There  are  burned  effects  to  be 
gotten,  and  various  ways  of  treating  the  wood  with  chemicals,  resulting  in 
some  good  tones  of  gray,  all  suitable  to  the  interior  finish  of  the  houses  under 
discussion.  These  experiments  in  house  stains  are  interesting  in  the  extreme 
to  the  person  who  has  a  little  of  leisure  and  is  responsive  to  color. 

The  furnishing  of  these  homes  is  much   more  difficult  than  one   might 
suppose,  for  the  simplicity  and  rusticity  of  the  bungalow  puts  rather  careful 
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restrictions  on  its  furnishings.  The  coloring,  to  begin  with,  must  be  strong, 
never  with  any  suggestion  of  daintiness,  for  color  alone  may  give  a  feeling 
of  weakness  or  of  strength.  The  colors  of  the  woods  are  best  suited  to 
them — greens,  browns  and  the  dark,  dull  reds  of  autumn.  And  if  blues  ever 
creep  in,  they  must  be  in  small  proportion  and  used  with  another  color.  The 
blue  of  the  eucalyptus  combined  with  its  green,  for  instance,  illustrates  the 
meaning. 

When  it  comes  to  the  actual  furniture,  the  so-called  Mission  style,  which 
varies  in  design,  as  do  the  houses,  is  for  the  most  part  quite  appropriate.  It 
may  be  stained  to  match  the  wood,  and  many  a  man  who  has  built  his  own 
house  has  been  able  to  construct  his  furniture  as  well  from  these  models, 
patience  being  the  main  tool  used  in  its  making,  along  with  careful  measure- 
ments and  well-seasoned  wood.  Collectors  of  Indian  baskets,  curios  and 
rugs  have  found  a  fitting  background  for  their  collections  in  these  houses 
built  with  head  and  hand.  The  bright  blankets,  which  are  too  strong  in 
color  to  suit  the  ordinary  cut-and-dried  house,  are  admirable  on  the  floor  of 
a  rustic  bungalow,  and  Indian  baskets  make  a  frieze  that  is  not  only  interest- 
ing, but  beautiful  in  color  against  a  dark-beamed  ceiling.  These,  along  with 
the  pottery  used  for  wild  flowers,  will  make  a  surprisingly  good  room.  Quaint 
things  from  Mexico  you  find  if  you  peep  into  a  few  fortunate  homes,  though 
they  are  infrequently  found,  as  few  are  fortunate  in  possessing  these  treas- 
ures, since  the  people  in  the  part  of  the  world  from  whence  they  come  do 
not  so  often  part  with  their  treasures,  as  we  transitory,  money-loving 
Americanos.  Old  furniture  that  has  seen  passage  on  high  seas,  and  been 
held  captive  about  the  Horn,  has  found  its  way  into  California  in  surprising 
quantities.  "Bungalites"  have  been  keen  after  it  for  years,  and  if  one  should 
judge  from  appearances,  it  finds  a  congenial  home  in  the  California  bungalow. 

The  inadequacy  of  suitable  floor  covering  for  rustic  houses  is  responsible 
for  the  revival  of  an  old  industry — that  of  weaving  rags  into  rugs.  A  few 
years  ago  one  could  no  more  find  a  weaving  establishment  than  one  could  find 
bricks  of  gold  in  the  streets — now  it  is  surprising,  not  only  the  number  of 
places  where  rugs  are  made,  but  the  beauty  of  the  rugs  as  well.  They  are 
made  of  either  wool  or  cotton,  and  usually  some  of  the  material  has  been 
dipped  in  the  dye-pot  in  order  to  create  the  right  coloring.  When  one  con- 
siders the  actual  rugs  permissible,  the  list  is  short.  Those  made  of  grass 
will  do,  and  Oriental  rugs,  which  are  good  anywhere  under  the  sun,  are 
perfectly  suitable,  providing  they  are  not  new  and  garish.  The  floor  cover- 
ings popular  for  Colonial  cottages  are  not  suitable  for  the  bungalow,  and 
they  constitute  one  of  the  problems  of  furnishing. 
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Even  hardware  and  fixtures  must  have  their  own  individuality  and  belong 
to'this  or  that  house,  and  can  never  be  bought  at  random  at  the  shop.  They 
had  better  be  congenial  spirits  with  the  light  fixtures— made  by  the  black- 
smith or  metal  worker,  as  they  frequently  are,  and  in  one  house  where  hand- 
wrought  things  were  not  to  be  thought  of,  common  japanned  hardware  was 
bought  and  soaked  in  lye,  taking  off  the  paint,  and,  after  weathering,  as  it 
were,  they  had  the  appearance  of  something  hand  made. 

So  that  when  the  California  bungalows  are  noted  collectively,  individu- 
ally and  carefully,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  are  not  stereotyped  homes,  but 
have  been  studied  out  as  a  whole  from  the  standpoint  of  general  effect,  and 
then  as  to  the  nicety  of  detail.  Some  of  the  prettiest  of  them  are  so  mex- 
pensive  as  to  be  called,  by  their  modest  owners,  shacks.  Taste  has  been 
substituted  for  money.  Money  alone  can  no  more  make  a  beautiful  home 
than  taste  alone  can  rear  a  palace.  Even  the  very  flowers  that  grow  about 
their  doors  have  been  planted  with  a  purpose.  They  do  not  bloom  m  a  not 
of  color  that  offends  the  sensitive  eye,  but  have  been  selected  with  a  care  as 
regards  the  proximity  of  their  various  colors.  You  will  not  see  the  gor- 
geous bougainvillea  planted  next  a  flaming  red  geranium  any  more  than  you 
will  see  one  of  these  well-considered  houses  stained  a  green  that  declares 
war  with  the  green  of  the  grass  about  it.  Stain  is  used  rather  than  pamt, 
always  for  the  exteriors,  unless  a  little  is  admitted  of  in  the  trim  about  the 
wiiidows,  shiny  surfaces  being  held  in  light  regard. 

There  are  those  overburdened  with  conscience,  out  of  all  proportion  with 
the  subject,  who  question  the  adoption  by  California  of  the  Anglo-Indian 
word,  bungalow,  because  they  are  not  exactly  like  the  Indian  bungalows.  The 
California  bungalows  vary  in  many  essentials  from  the  mother  bungalows  of 
India,  but  the  term  is  worthy  of  expansion,  and  seems  best  suited  to  our  one- 
story,'  rambling  and  most  original  of  dwellings,  in  no  wise  cottages,  which 
are  better  described  bv  this  word  than  any  other. 

An  astonishing  amount  of  artistic  ability  has  been  called  forth  in  the 
making  of  these  homes,  and  the  California  bungalow  affords  to  many  not 
only  a  beautiful  and  dignified  home,  but  illustrates  the  possibilities  of  results 
when  heart  and  head  and  hand  work  together  for  good. 


EDiTOit's  NoTE.-Reprinted  from  "  The  Pacific  Monthly"  by  special  permission  of  the  publishers. 
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Surprised   His  Wife 


A  STORY  is  told  of  a  Pennsylvania  farmer  who  wore  his  old  suit  until 
every  one  was  tired  of  it,  and  his  estimable  wife  was  almost  ashamed  of 
the  hustling  man  who  had  been  inside  it  so  long.     But  one  day  he  went 
to  town  to  sell  his  produce,  and  while  there  he  determined  to  buy  a  new  suit 
and— happy  thought— surprise   Eliza.     So  he  bundled   a  new  suit  into  the 

wagon  and  drove  homeward. 

It  was  after  night  as  he  hurried  homeward,  and  at  a  bridge  over  a  river 
he  stood  up  on  the  wagon  and  ''peeled"  and  threw  the  despised  old  suit  into 
the  river  Then  he  reached  for  his  new  clothes.  They  were  gone— had  jolted 
out  of  the  wagon.  The  night  was  cold  and  his  teeth  chattered  as  he  hurried 
home.     But  he  sure  did  surprise  Eliza. 
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THE  Boston  Transcript  translates  the  following  article  by  M.  Joseph  Galtier 
which  appeared  recently  in  Le  Temps:    'T  have  lately  heard   talk  of  a 
scheme    that    seems   to   me   genuinely    noteworthy.      Certain    well-known 
Parisian  artists,  painters,  architects  and  men  of  letters  are  about  to  found  a  city. 
Apparently  they  are  actuated  less  by  the  rare  pleasure  of  founding  somethmg 
than  they 'are  by  the  conscious  need  of  escaping  the  excitement  and  promiscuity 
of  the  great  centers  of  modern  life.     They  dream  of  a  quiet  nook  to  which  they 
can  go  to  find  shelter  from  the  exactions  and  vulgarities  of  the  social  hurly- 
burly.    They  want  to  found  their  city  as  carefully  as  they  would  found  a  club. 
They  want  to  make  it  a  close  corporation.     Nobody  will  be  allowed  to  live  in 
it  unless  he  has  a  clear  title  to  citizenship  in  the  Republic  of  Letters  and  x\rts. 
"The  idea  is  certainly  attractive,  nor  is  there  anything  especially  surprising 
about  it     What  more  natural  than  that  victims  of  our  decrepit  civilization  should 
look  back  wistfully  to  the  days  when  youthful  tribes  ceased  their  wandering  at 
pleasure  to  fix  their  dwelling  in  a  land  of  their  choice?    What  moro  alluring  than 
to  quit  the  smoky,  horizonless  metropolis  and  enter  the  land   of   sunshine   and 
there— with  one's  own  hands,  so  to  speak— to  build  an  ideal  home  in  a  city 
peopled  only  by  one's  chosen  friends?    For  these  impassioned  builders  all  have 
the  same  tastes,  the  same  aspirations.  \ 

'They're  as  madly  in  love  with  their  future  city,  I  imagine,  as  Horace  was 
with  his  villa  Thev  make  it  the  svmbol  of  their  independence  and  the  guaranty 
of  their  repose.  No  one  will  work  in  the  future  city,  say  thev.  It  will  be  purely 
a  citv  of  rest  Its  people  will  never  be  disturbed  by  anxietv  for  the  future.  They 
will  bask  in  the  present  like  shrewd  epicureans  and  evoke  from  the  past  its  most 
endearing  memories.  With  no  ambition  save  that  of  tasting  the  sweets  of 
existence  with  artistic  delight,  time  will  pass  altogether  deliciously.  And  time 
will  be  infinitely  valuable,  for  nobody  will  think  of  setting  a  price  upon  it  and 
declaring  it  to  be  'money.'    Time  will  be  loved  for  its  own  sake  only. 

''We  shall  have  fled  far,  indeed,  from  the  current  ideas  of  living.  We  shall 
have  returned  to  the  olden  ages  that  knew  nothing  whatever  of  the  complicated 
machinorv  that  stamps  human  existence  with  incessant  trepidation  and  an  ever 
increasino-  feverishness.  Our  founders  don't  intend  to  put  all  the  resources  of 
recent  inventions  at  the  service  of  their  enterprise.  Their  city  won't  be  the  last 
word  on  «;cientific  perfection.  It  won't,  in  the  least  resemble  a  roaring  Anglo- 
Saxon  town.  Rudyard  Kipling  will  never  chant  its  charms.  ^  Its  serene  graces 
would  be  better  celebrated  by  a  John  Ruskin.  who  would  admire  this  return  to 
simplicitv,  quietude  and  the  worship  of  nature. 

"The  site  of  the  future  citv  has  already  been  chosen,  and  attests  the  aesthetic 
taste  of  those  who— to-morrow,  perhaps— will  be  its  first  inhabitants.  Like  all 
famous  cities— those  mothers  of  civiHzation-the  city  will  rise  ^",  the  basin  of 
the  Mediterranean.  P»v  the  shore  of  that  sounding  sea  which  crac.les  the  child- 
hood dreams  of  our  race,  upon  a  site  that  possesses  the  harmonious  lines  of 
Greece  and  the  luxuriant  verdure  of  the  Orient,  and  at  the  head  of  a  gulf  with 
shores  drawn  gracefullv  in  broad  curves  like  those  of  the  acanthus  leaf-there 
vou  will  one  day  find  the  new  citv.  It  will  rest  upon  French  soil.  Ihe  chosen 
spot  lies  hidden  awav  on  the  Cote  d'Azur  in  a  nook  quite  remote  from  the  regions 
pre-empted  by  fashion.  It  is  just  behind  the  islands  of  Hyeres.  M.  Sardou 
already  owns  a  hillside  holding  there.  ,     .     i        , 

"Pronerly  speaking,  the  location  has  not  been  discovered;  it  has  been  re- 
discovered Opr  ancestors  knew  it  well  and  valued  it  so  highly  that  they  built 
a  city  there  and  named  it  Heraclee.     The  new  Heraclee  will  accord.mgly  replace 
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the  ancient  one.  Still  upborn,  it  boasts  a  hi^h  and  noble  lineage,  and  it  will  link 
its  future  to  an  illustrious  past.  Heraclee  de  Gaule  flourished  during  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  of  our  era,  and  had  many  lovely  villas  belong- 
ing to  merchants  from  Marseilles  and  wrealthy  Ligurians. 

''Otn-  artists  are  pleased  to  place  the  resuscitated  city  under  the  protection 
of  Hercules — just  as  it  was  in  the  olden  times.  They  doubtless  expect  that  their 
propitiatory  worship  will  yield  them  a  sound  and  sane  repose,  for  they  don't 
attribute  too  precise  a  significance  to  this  idea  of  patronage  or  seek  to  make  a 
dozen  illustrious  works  the  prerequisite  for  admission.  That  would  be  alto- 
gether too  aristocratic  a  conception.  And  yet  one  foresees  that  upstarts  won't 
find  it  easv  to  enter  the  promised  land.  Heraclee  will  be  a  place  tor  those  upon 
whom  Fortune  has  deigned  to  smile.  Only  proud  mortals  with  handsome  in- 
comes will  stroll  its  streets.  Heraclee  will  be  an  object-lesson  full  of  encour- 
agement for  future  generations. 

"Will  Heraclee  ever  exist?  Will  the  project  whose  charms  I  have  just  ex- 
hibited ever  be  realized?  Is  it  anything  more  than  a  poetic  dream?  I  hastened 
to  hunt  down  all  the  Heracleans  'l  could  hear  of,  and  when  I  catight  up  with 
the  first  of  them — a  man  still  young  and  vigoroiis— he  showed  me  two  large 
photographs  that  lay  on  the  sofa  in  his  study. 

"  'Here  are  two  views  of  the  chosen  spot.  You  see  we  are  not  merely  build- 
ing air  castles.  It's  a  lovely  place !  The  valley  is  rich  in  tall  palms,  while  the 
]iiils_as  clegantlv  outlined  as  the  Tuscan  mountains — are  covered  with  pines. 
The  sea  forms  a  bay  with  magnificent  curves,  and  the  Manres  Mountains  shelter 
the  whole  region  from  the  awful  blasts  of  the  mistral.  It's  a  wonder  it's  been  left 
uninhabited.  The  glitter  of  fashion  has  never  visited  it.  It's  alm.ost  like  a  little 
island.  The  thought  of  one  day  going  to  live  there  is  a  sure  cure  for  ennui, 
and  the  sicrht  of  that  exquisite  bav,  where  I  can  already  see  my  cottage,  con- 
soles me  for  the  rains  and  fogs  of'  Paris.  Even  now  I  take  refuge  in  Heraclee 
in   my  leisure  moments.      I   could   wish  that   I   might   have   nothing  but   leisure 

moments. 

"  'The  supreme  charm  of  Heraclee  is  the  centainty  that  tasteless  houses 
won't  be  tolerated  there,  or  sumptuous  villas  or  pretence  of  any  sort.  Everv  new 
building  must  first  be  approved  bv  the  ''citizens,"  and  they'll  see  to  it  that  the 
site  isn^t  dishonored.  I'esides,  M.  Nenot,  the  celebrated  architect,  has  already 
made  us  some  drawings,  and  he  will  be  regularly  consulted  so  as  to  check  the 
canrices  of  propertv-holders.' 

*  'T  took  pains  to  call  upon  this  M.  Nenot,  who  was  so  thoroughly  qualified, 
according  to  the  Heraclean.  to  tell  me  about  Heraclee.  The  architect  of  the 
Sorbonnc,  who  i)erfectly  understands  the  value  of  proportions,  has  reduced  those 
of  the  famous  scheme  to  their  just  measure. 

*•  Tt  is  true  that  we  want  to  found  a  sort  of  colony — a  group  of  villas  for 
a  corterie  of  friends— on  the  Cote  d'Azur,  behind  the  islands  of  Hyrere.  For 
my  own  part.  I  could  wish  that  we  might  remain  a  little  colony  all  by  ourselves. 
Don't  speak  of  such  a  thing  as  a  wholesale  invasion.     Nothing  could  be  more 

unfortunate  than  that! 

"  The  thing  we  must  especiallv  avoid  at  Heraclee  is  architecture.  \\  e  want 
no  columns,  no  pediments,  no  lintels.  I  recommend  very  simple  houses,  in  the 
antique  stvle,  in  keeping  with  the  landscape  and  the  climate.  I  forbid  the  Nor- 
man, which  is  whollv  out  of  place  on  those  sunnv  shores.  T  should  be  pleased 
by  the  adoption  of  the  picturesque  and  comfortable  rustic  houses  of  Capri  or  of 
the  little  Creek  cities;  white  walls  with  well-placed  window-openings  and  no 
balconies ;  terraces,  as  in  the  Orient,  before  the  entrance,  and  a  pergola  in  the 
Italian  style.  The  rooms  should  be  spacious,  not  too  high,  and  with  a  friendly 
look  of  hominess.  The  walls  should  be  thick,  so  as  to  temper  the  rigor  of  the 
seasons.  Finally  the  houses  should  be  homogeneous.  I  have  drawn  the  plans 
for  mv  own  house  and  that  of  a  friend  of  mine. 
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'* 'I  don't  want  telephones  or  electricity.  The  railroad  is  about  two  miles 
and  a  half  away ;  I  hope  it  will  stay  there.  We  shall  not  be  tempted  to  hurry  at 
Heraclee.    We  shall  live  for  the  sake  of  living. 

'' T  shall  spend  by  declining  years  there,  and  there  I  shall  lay  me  down  to 
die.  Like  the  old  men  in  'Taust,"  we  shall  watch  the  ships  sail  past ;  but,  happier 
than  they,  as  we  gaze  upon  the  all  but  Grecian  blue  of  the  sea,  we  shall  fancy  that 
now  and  then  we're  catching  sight  of  Ulysses's  white  sails. 

"'At  present  the  surroundings  of  Heraclee  are  an  unbroken  desert;  you  may 
walk  twenty  miles  along  the  beaches  without  meeting  a  living  soul.  The  whole 
district  is  abandoned,  and  you  would  never  imagine  that  a  city  flourished  there 
in  the  twelfth  century.  And  yet  it  was  a  favorite  watering-place,  like  Baise,  in 
the  days  of  the  Empire,  and  land  was  then  as  dear  as  in  the  Boulevard  des 
Italiens.  costing  4,000  francs  a  metre. 

''  *On  the  site  of  my  future  house  are  the  remains  of  a  Roman  villa.  I  in- 
tend to  excavate  them.  As  for  that,  a  good  gentleman  from  Lyons  has  got 
^lead  of  me;  he  touched  off  a  dynamite  cartridge  under  the  soil  and  the 
explosion  strewed  the  surface  v^ith  coins  and  medals.  He  made  presents  of 
them  to  all  his  friends — except  me! 

"  'The  land  is  rich  in  memories ;  also  in  fertility.  The  varied  vegetation 
proves  that  conclusively. 

"  'Now,  you  see,  we've  nothing  to  do  but  build  our  villas.  The  city  will 
come  lat^r.  I  shall  make  my  plans  for  it  on  the  spot,  and  in  the  sunshine  of 
that  lovely  shore.  Like  the  villas,  the  city  will  be  of  the  Midi  style  of  archi- 
tecture— without  ornament.  Everything  will  be  sacrificed  to  comfort  and 
simplicity.  The  streets  and  avenues  will  avoid  the  right-angle  regularity  of 
modern  thoroughfares  and  their  graceful  curves  will  be  a  delight  to  the  eye.' 

"Rejecting  the  gifts  of  civilization,  the  Heracleans  will  return  to  the 
primitive  life  of  peoples  more  artistic  than  scientific.  A  city  without  railroads, 
without  electricity,  without  telephones  and  without  automobiles  will  be  so 
absolutely  exceptional  that — if  ever  it  is  built — the  whole  world  will  want  to 
visit  it.  Our  artists  will  no  longer  have  it  all  to  themselves.  Will  they  raise 
an  army  to  defend  their  gates?  In  our  day  the  founding  of  a  city  involves 
numberless  unforeseen  difficulties.  And  I  may  add  that  the  project  ^^ncounters 
a  lot  of  scepticism.  A  clever  friend  of  mine,  to  whom  I  had  described  it,  ex- 
claimed:  'A  city! — a  city  of  artists! — and  probably  a  city  of  old  artists!  But 
such  folks  can't  keep  peace  among  themselves  for  the  space  of  a  good  dinner !'  " 

--  ^    ^    ^ 

Relative  Cost  of  Brick  and  Frame   Structures 

THE  subject  of  comparative  cost  of  erecting  the  walls  of  dwellings  of  brick 
and  of  lumber  has  developed  no  little  discussion  in  the  past  and  the 
topic  coming  up  in  course  of  conversation  with  a  builder  who  was  en- 
gaged in  erecting  a  brick  structure,  he  was  asked  his  opinion  as  to  the  cost  of 
the  two  forms  of  construction.  He  replied  that  he  had  figured  it  out  very  care- 
fully before  deciding  what  material  he  would  use  in  the  construction  of  the 
building  upon  which  he  was  then  at  work  and  his  figures  showed  that  the 
cost  for  lumber  to  frame  his  walls,  sheathing,  building  paper,  weather  board- 
ing, etc.,  and  the  lath  on  the  inside  footed  up  more  than  it  would  cost  for  brick 
to  build  the  same  walls.  After  the  walls  were  erected,  however,  he  found  it 
cost  more  to  put  up  the  walls  than  it  would  to  have  employed  carpenters  and 
erected  frame  walls,  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  doing  the  work  wiping  out 
the  saving  in  the  cost  of  material  by  using  brick.  This,  it  might  be  remarked, 
was  in  a  clay  section  of  the  country,  where  brick  are  produced  at  a  very  low 
figure. 
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Different   Kinds   of  Brick 

By    W.    E.    DENNISON.   President   SteJger   Terra   Cotta   Works 

BRICKS  have  had  so  much  to  do  with  permanently  marking  the  promon- 
tories that  carry  the  beacon  lights  of  history,   their  very  name  has  be- 
come a  synonym  of  strength,  endurance,  security  and  confidence.     They 
have  proclaimed  these  attributes  to  the  music  of  the  trowel  through  all  the 
ages  and  to  so  many  different  races  as  to  suggest  their  classification,  not  ac- 
cording to  shape  or  composition,  but  with  reference  to  their  language. 

Even  as  no  man's  education  is  considered  complete  without  some  mas- 
tery of  the  tongues  no  longer  spoken,  so  to-day  few  buildings  designed  for 
permanent  use  and  enjoyment  are  constructed  without  the  main  protection 
afforded  by  the  classic  common  brick.  Tenacious  as  the  early  geographers 
were  in  their  belief  that  the  earth  was  flat,  bounded  by  a  limitless  ocean,  and 
-the  eloquent  African  astronomer  in  his  dictum  that  "the  sun  do  move,  so  we 
moderns  are  confirmed  in  the  belief  that  the  car  of  progress  was  never  more 
impressively  paraded  than  by  us.  We  seldom  now  allow  the  classic  common 
brick  to  be  seen  in  our  best  structures.  Even  as  the  literature  of  to-day  banks 
the  somber  tones  of  Homer  and  Herodotus  behind  the  brilliant  covers  of  Ben 
Hur  and  The  Light  of  Asia  do  we  hide  the  common  brick  with  creations  such 
as  are  illustrated  in  this  and  the  January  number  of  Terra  Cotta  Topics. 

And  this  brings  us  to  consideration  of  the  bricks  which  record  more  and 
more  perfectly  the  architectural  thoughts  of  to-day.  More  than  this,  they 
speak  a  various  language.  To  the  clay  worker  they  bring  with  impressive 
introduction  the  genius  of  modern  invention  and  forever  relegate  to  the  dust 
of  oblivion  the  wooden  moulds  of  Pharoah's  workman. 

The  term  Pressed  Brick  is  used  to  distinguisH^all  clay  bricks  used  for  the 
facing  and  finishing  of  the  building  from  the  common  bricks  used  for  the 
backing.  They  may  be  either  plain  square  or  moulded  shapes  Ihey  are 
made  by  two  processes,  one  known  as  the  mud  and  the  other  the  semi-dry 
process.  Whether  the  manufacturer  employs  one  or  the  other  process  he 
must  observe  the  same  rules  to  a  certain  point,  which  are  as  follows :  i  he 
clavs  must  be  dug  and  stored  under  cover  in  open  sheds  from  one  to  two 
vears  before  use  if  the  best  results  are  to  be  obtained.  They  thus  go  through 
the  weathering  process.  They  are  then  blended  with  sand  and  other  niaterials 
in  proportions  varying  according  to  the  color  and  texture  of  brick  to  be  made 
and  ground  in  a  dry  pan  or  other  mill  suitable  for  thorough  pulverization  The 
dry  pan  is  circular,  about  nine  feet  in  diameter  and  one  foot  deep.  Its  bottom 
consists  of  an  outer  band  of  slotted  steel  screens  surrounding  an  inner  circle 
of  solid  steel  plates  upon  which  roll  two  large  steel-rimmed  wheels  or  mullers 
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supported  on  arms  extending  from  a  shaft  standing  uj)right  in  the  center  of 
the  pan.  This  shaft  engages,  driving  gears  at  the  top,  causing  it  to  revolve 
and  drive  the  mullers  rapidly  around  the  inner  circle  of  the  pan,  thus  crushing 
the  materials  thrown  into  the  pan.  As  soon  as  the  material  is  of  the  requisite 
fineness  it  drops  through  the  screens  into  a  hollow  space,  called  the  ''boot," 
under  the  pan,  whence  it  is  picked  up  by  a  bucket  elevator  and  carried  to 
overhead  bins  and  there  held  until  needed. 

At  this  point  the  methods  of  the  mud  and  semi-dry  process  diverge.  We 
will  follow  the  mud  process  first.  The  pulverized  clay  from  the  storage  bin 
is  dropped  through  a  chute  into  a  large  mixer  which  can  best  be  described 
by  likening  it  to  a  giant  sausage  machine.  An  attendant  allows  a  jet  of 
water  to  pour  into  the  machine  and  mix  with  the  clay  which  is  violently  agi- 
tated by  steel  knives  placed  propeller-blade  fashion  on  a  horizontally  revolv- 
ing shaft.  The  clay  properly  tempered  is  forced  out  through  a  die  on  the  end 
of  the  machine  in  a  square  column  and  is  carried  along  a  table  composed  of 
wooden  rollers  closely  placed  together.  A  few  feet  from  the  discharge  end 
of  the  auger  machine  is  placed  the  cutting  table  which  is  a  frame  carrying 
tightly  strung  piano-steel  wires  so  spaced  that  when  the  frame  is  made  to 
descend  suddenly  by  hand  power  or  automatically  by  steam  power  the  wires 
pass  through  the  clay  column  cutting  it  into  brick  dimensions.  These  green 
bricks  are  placed  on  wooden  pallets  and  stacked  up  to  dry  for  a  day  or  two, 
according  to  the  temper  of  the  material,  for  the  purpose  of  so  stififening  the 
bricks  that  when  they  are  placed  in  the  power-driven  machine  known  as  the 
re-press,  there  will  be  no  tendency  for  the  clay  to  squash  out  of  the  steel 
moulds  when  the  heavy  pressure  is  applied.  In  the  re-press  the  mud  brick 
manufacturer  gives  his  brick  its  final  shape,  finish  and  whatever  impress  he 
desires.  From  the  re-press  he  must  again  remove  his  brick  on  pallets  and 
stadc  them  up  to  dry  until  ready  for  the  kiln. 

In  the  semi-dry  process  the  pulverized  clay  is  conveyed  automatically  to 
a  steaming  chamber  where  it  passes  over  screens  accomplishing  minute  sepa- 
ration and  a  slight  accumulation  of  moisture.  Thence  it  falls  through  a  chute 
to  an  automatic  press  of  such  heavy  construction  and  compounded  leverage 
as  to  deliver  a  pressure  of  over  25  tons  to  each  brick.  The  material,  if  taken 
from  the  chute  as  it  is  being  delivered  to  the  moulds  of  this  press  looks  like 
meal  and  the  moisture  in  it  is  scarcely  perceptible,  yet  when  it  is  thrust  onto 
the  delivery  table  of  the  press  as  a  finished  brick  its  density  is  such  as  to  give 
to  the  face  of  the  brick  a  lustre  of  glass.  The  bricks  thus  made  have  such  a 
minimum  amount  of  moisture  that  they  do  not  have  to  be  taken  to  a  dry  room 
to  be  cured,  but  are  borne  on  spring-bearing  trucks  directly  to  the  kiln  and 
set  ready  for  the  firing. 

In  the  modern  art  of  brick  making  where  cheapness,  perfection  and  the 
maximum  output  are  desired  either  one  or  the  other  of  these  processes  is 
employed.  Hand-made  bricks  are  but  a  memory  in  this  country,  than  which 
no  country  in  the  world  to-day  can  show  greater  advancement.  All  common 
brick  are  made  by  the  mud  process.  There  are  two  kinds,  called  the  "soft" 
and  "stiff,"  the  former  using  more  water  than  the  latter.  A  few  of  the 
manufacturers  of  face  or  ornamental  pressed  brick  still  cling  to  the  stiflF  mud 
process,  but  a  large  majority,  we  believe,  use  the  semi-dry  process  because 
of  its  obvious  advantages. 

If  the  reader  would  become  more  familiar  with  this  modern  art  whose 
epoch  has  not  yet  seen  more  than  thirty  years  of  life  and  is  destined  to  leave 
a  greater  impress  upon  the  world's  architecture  than  the  combined  efforts  of 
all  the  clay  workers  from  the  time  of  Asychius  down  to  the  centennial  of 
America,  let  him  visit  a  first-class  brick  plant  operating  the  semi-dry  pro- 
cess and  see  the  range  of  colors  produced  by  fire  in  its  action  on  the  various 
blends  of  California  clays.    He  will  see  a  few  of  the  first  letters  of  that  myriad 
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alphabet  of  colors  which  spells  the  doom  of  every  brick  relying  upon  any  mor- 
dant other  than  fire  to  fix  its  particular  shade. 

As  the  physicist  looks  through  his  glass  prism  at  a  beam  of  light  produced 
by  a  color  and  the  prism  separates  or  spreads  out  in  order,  according  to  their 
refrangibility,  all  of  the  different  colors  of  which  the  beam  is  composed,  so  the 
scientific  clay-worker  of  to-day  is  able  to  see  the  spectra  of  his  clays  through 
the  scope  of  his  kiln  fires  and  to  produce  any  color  of  brick  that  the  architect 
may  desire. 

<f    *i»    4» 


Hollow  Terra   Cotta  for  Country  Buildings 

By   GEORGE   E.   WALSH,   in   Carpentry   and   Building 

1  ;  UILDING  laws  of  our  cities  demand  more  or  less  fire  proof  construction 
?  ^  of  houses,  so  that  the  use  of  brick,  terra  cotta,  concrete  and  steel  skele- 
ton frame  work  have  become  the  chief  materials  for  architects  and 
builders ;  but  in  the  country  frame  houses  of  wood  are  not  only  permissible, 
but  the  most  popular.  Nevertheless,  owing  to  the  great  fire  losses  and  high, 
insurance  rates,  the  tendency  to  build  with  fire  proof  materials  is  rapidly 
growing  even  in  the  rural  districts.  This  movement  limits  the  use  of  wood 
more  to  the  interior  trim  and  for  such  exterior  ornament  as  piazzas,  pergolas 
and  similar  features  of  the  modern  country  home. 

The  questions  of  cost  and  artistic  eflfects  have  always  been  potent  in  de- 
ciding the  general  nature  of  house  construction.  Formerly  the  cost  of  fire 
proof  construction  was  so  much  in  excess  of  wooden  frame  construction  that 
it  had  little  chance  to  compete  with  it,  but  this  difficulty  has  been  largely  re- 
moved in  recent  years  by  the  reduction  in  the  cost  of  fire  proof  bricks,  hollow 
terra  cotta  building  blocks,  concrete  building  blocks  and  other  structural  ma- 
terials. Lumber  has  advanced  in  price  in  almost  direct  proportion  to  the 
cheapening  of  fire  proof  materials.  This  fact  has  driven  many  to  consider  the 
value  of  the  new  construction  materials. 

Architects  who  formerly  found  it  easier  to  work  in  wood  have  demon- 
strated their  ability  to  design  country  homes  of  great  beauty  and  artistic  ef- 
fects with  fire  proof  materials.  It  is  no  longer  considered  impossible  to  pro- 
duce a  country  home  of  brick,  stone  and  terra  cotta  in  perfect  harmony  with 
rural  surroundings;  and  types  of  this  class  of  houses  are  multiplying  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  The  remarkable  popularity  of  hollow  concrete  building 
blocks  is  typical  of  the  new  movement.  Thousands  of  country  houses  are 
being  constructed  of  concrete  blocks,  with  only  such  use  of  wood  as  deemed 
necessary  to  give  a  perfect  finish  to  the  interior  and  exterior. 

The  use  of  hollow  terra  cotta  building  blocks  is  older  in  our  cities  than 
concrete  blocks,  and  most  of  the  large  hotels,  apartment  houses,  skyscrapers 
and  public  buildings  are  composed  of  this  material.  With  iron  skeleton  frame 
work  to  carry  the  load  up  to  almost  any  height  desired  the  work  of  protecting 
it  inside  and  outside  with  porous  hollow  terra  cotta  blocks  has  been  simple 
and  efTectiye.  A  fire  originating  inside  or  outside  of  such  a  building  has  little 
chance  of  warping  the  metal  or  spreading  from  one  room  to  another. 

The  adaption  of  this  form  of  construction  to  isolated  country  homes 
marks  a  comparatively  new  departure.  While  recognizing  the  value  of  fire 
proof  clay  for  building  purposes,  architects  and  builders  have  met  with  the 
obstacle  that  a  good  deal  of  iron  frame  work  is  needed  to  give  the  buildings 
strength  and  rigidity.     This  so  materially  added  to  the  cost  of  the  country 
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buildings  that  few  cared  to  undertake  the  work.  Not  until  a  type  of  houses 
could  l^e  designed  which  could  be  built  without  the  iron  skeleton  work  was 
it  possible  for  burnt  clay  tiles,  bricks  and  blocks  to  become  popular. 

The  development  and  improvement  of  building  materials  in  this  particu- 
lar have  largely  removed  this  objection.  It  is  possible  to  use  terra  cotta  ma- 
terials and  hollow  burnt  clay  blocks  so  that  country  homes  can  be  put  up  at 
little  more  cost  than  for  a  wooden  structure,  and  without  the  use  of  iron  frame 
work  A  number  of  structures  of  this  type  arc  springing  up  in  many  parts  of 
the  country  and  a  studv  of  some  of  their  features  is  particularly  valuable. 
Walls,  partitions,  roofs  and  ceilings  are  constructed  of  terra  cotta  blocks,  so 
that  the  houses  are  not  onlv  fire  proof  but  well  protected  from  vibration,  ver- 
min and  excessive  changes  in  temperature.  They  are  more  durable  than  al- 
most any  other  class  of  structures  erected,  and,  like  the  skyscrai)ers  of  our 
cities,  thcv  promise  to  last  for  centuries  without  any  great  deterioration. 
They  possess  certain  other  advantages,  such  as  proof  against  the  action  of 
weather,  and  thus  need  no  painting  and  periodic  repairs,  and  much  cheaper  to 

insure  against  fire.  ,         ,     -,  ,-  •        i  ■  i    x: 

One  of  the  most  recent  illustrations  of  the  modern  buildings  m  which  hre 
proof  materials  are  used  without  iron  skeleton  work  for  su])porting  floors 
and  roofs  is  the  new  Madison  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church.  11ie  walls  of  this 
structure  are  of  brick  and  hollow  terra  cotta  blocks,  and  the  roof  consists  of 
a  o'reat  dome  over  50  feet  in  diameter  which  springs  from  the  Walls  without 
metal  support  of  anv  kind.  The  arched  dome  is  built  up  of  fire  i)roof  clay  tiles 
averao-ing  0x12  inches,  laid  in  courses  of  cement,  and  designed  so  that  the 
keystone  of  the  arch  carries  the  whole  load.  There  is  not  a  particle  of  metal 
used  for  sustaining  this  great  dome,  and  yet  it  is  so  perfectly  fire  ])roof  that 
no  interior  fire  could  damage  the  roof  or  affect  it  in  any  way. 

The  modern  terra  cotta  or  clav  tiles  are  burnt  in  kilns  to  a  temi)erature 
~of  from  2000  to  2500  degrees  F..  and  as  a  result  of  this  form  of  manufacture  it 
is  impossible  for  them  to  be  affected  by  the  hottest  fire  that  is  likely  to  rage 
in  a  building,  even  when  fed  by  highly  inflammable  material.  I'p  to  this  high 
temperature  the  tiles  or  blocks  do  not  warp,  crack  or  sag.  Consequentlv 
when  used  as  floors,  roofs,  partitions  or  ceilings  they  restrain  the  spread  of 

an  interior  fire.  ,  i      i  i 

The  question  of  strength  is  the  next  important  consideration  tor  a  huikler 
or  architect.     Tn  building  the  new  domes  and  arches  of  fire  proof  tiles  the  co-^ 
hesive  strength  or  resistance  to  shearing  of  two  hard  tiles  cemented  together 
with  good  Portland  cement  is  equal  to  121  pounds  to  the  square  inch.     The 
tiles  are  made  as  hard  as  the  cement,  and  when  made  into  the  form  of  an  arch 
the  two  become  a  homogeneous  whole.     P.ut  the  arches  are  built  up  of  several 
courses,  so  that  resistance  of  over  2«iOO  |)oun(ls  to  the  square  inch  is  obtained. 
Put  the  modern  fire  proof  tile  arch  is  not  of  so  much  value  to  the  l)Uilcler 
of  the  country  house  as  the  flat  arches  made  of  hollow  terra  cotta  tiles  rein- 
forced with  steel  wires  inbedded  in  the  materials.     11ie  wire  reinforcements 
carry  the  load  and  the  floor  or  ceiling  of  tiles  is  laid  on  top  of  it.    The  basis  of 
the  flooring  is  formed  of  large  steel  wires  transversely  interwoven  with  still 
larger  wires  j^laced  1  inches  apart.    Over  and  through  these  wires  the  cement 
is  placed  and  the  tiles  set  longitudinallv  until  a  complete  monolith  or  homo- 
geneous floor  is  formed.     The  wire  truss  reinforcement  is  cut  according  to 
measurements  and  shipped  in  reels,  so  that  a  builder  or  contractor  can  easily 
put  it  in  position.     Everv  part  of  the  metal  is  protected  by  cement  mortar  or 
fire  proof  clav  tiles  from  anv  exposure  to  fire.     The  result  is  a  perfect  floor 
or  ceiling  is  'formed  without  the  use  of  steel  frame  work,  which  in   case  of 
fire  wouid  resist  high  temperatures  as  much  as  a  floor  of  a  modern  fire  proof 
skyscraper  in  our  cities. 
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buildings  that  few  cared  to  undertake  the  work.  Not  until  a  type  of  houses 
could  be  designed  which  could  be  built  without  the  iron  skeleton  work  was 
it  possible  for  burnt  clay  tiles,  bricks  and  blocks  to  become  popular. 

The  development  and  improvement  of  building  materials  in  this  particu- 
lar have  largely  removed  this  objection.  It  is  possible  to  use  terra  cotta  ma- 
terials and  hollow  burnt  clay  blocks  so  that  country  homes  can  be  put  up  at 
little  more  cost  than  for  a  wooden  structure,  and  without  the  use  of  iron  frame 
work  A  number  of  structures  of  this  type  are  springing  up  in  many  parts  of 
the  country  and  a  study  of  some  of  their  features  is  particularly  valuable. 
Walls  partitions,  roofs  and  ceilings  are  constructed  of  terra  cotta  blocks,  so 
that  the  houses  are  not  only  fire  proof  but  well  protected  from  vibration,  ver- 
min and  excessive  changes  in  temperature.  They  are  more  durable  than  al- 
most any  other  class  of  structures  erected,  and,  like  the  skyscrapers  of  our 
cities,  they  promise  to  last  for  centuries  without  any  great  deterioration. 
They  possess  certain  other  advantages,  such  as  proof  against  the  action  of 
weather,  and  thus  need  no  painting  and  periodic  repairs,  and  much  cheaper  to 

insure  against  fire.  i        ,     .,  i-         •        u-  i    ^ 

One  of  the  most  recent  illustrations  of  the  modern  buildings  in  which  hre 
proof  materials  are  used  without  iron  skeleton  work  for  supporting  floors 
and  roofs  is  the  new  Madison  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church.  The  walls  of  this 
structure  are  of  brick  and  hollow  terra  cotta  blocks,  and  the  roof  consists  of 
a  great  dome  over  50  feet  in  diameter  which  springs  from  the  walls  without 
metal  support  of  any  kind.  The  arched  dome  is  built  up  of  fire  proof  clay  tiles 
averaging  6x12  inches,  laid  in  courses  of  cement,  and  designed  so  that  the 
keystone  of  the  arch  carries  the  whole  load.  There  is  not  a  particle  of  metal 
used  for  sustaining  this  great  dome,  and  yet  it  is  so  perfectly  fire  proof  that 
no  interior  fire  could  damage  the  roof  or  affect  it  in  any  way. 

The  modern  terra  cotta  or  clay  tiles  are  burnt  in  kilns  to  a  temperature 
of  from  2000  to  2500  degrees  F.,  and  as  a  result  of  this  form  of  manufacture  it 
is  impossible  for  them  to  be  aflfected  by  the  hottest  fire  that  is  likely  to  i:age 
in  a  building,  even  when  fed  by  highly  inflammable  material.  Up  to  this  high 
temperature  the  tiles  or  blocks  do  not  warp,  crack  or  sag.  Consequently 
when  used  as  floors,  roofs,  partitions  or  ceilings  they  restrain  the  spread  of 

an  interior  fire.  •  i         •       r         u    -i  i 

The  question  of  strength  is  the  next  important  consideration  tor  a  builder 
or  architect.     In  building  the  new  domes  and  arches  of  fire  proof  tiles  the  co- 
hesive strength  or  resistance  to  shearing  of  two  hard  tiles  cemented  together 
with  good  Portland  cement  is  equal  to  124  pounds  to  the  square  inch.     The 
tiles  are  made  as  hard  as  the  cement,  and  when  made  into  the  form  of  an  arch 
the  two  become  a  homogeneous  whole.     But  the  arches  are  built  up  of  several 
courses,  so  that  resistance  of  over  2000  pounds  to  the  square  inch  is  obtained. 
But  the  modern  fire  proof  tile  arch  is  not  of  so  much  value  to  the  builder 
of  the  country  house  as  the  flat  arches  made  of  hollow  terra  cotta  tiles  rein- 
forced with  steel  wires  inbedded  in  the  materials.     The  wire  reinforcements 
carry  the  load  and  the  floor  or  ceiling  of  tiles  is  laid  on  top  of  it.    The  basis  of 
the  flooring  is  formed  of  large  steel  wires  transversely  interwoven  with  still 
larger  wires  placed  4  inches  apart.     Over  and  through  these  wires  the  cement 
is  placed  and  the  tiles  set  longitudinally  until  a  complete  monolith  or  homo- 
geneous floor  is  formed.     The  wire  truss  reinforcement  is  cut  according  to 
measurements  and  shipped  in  reels,  so  that  a  builder  or  contractor  can  easily 
put  it  in  position.     Every  part  of  the  metal  is  protected  by  cement  mortar  or 
fire  proof  clav  tiles  from  any  exposure  to  fire.     The  result  is  a  perfect  floor 
or  ceiling  is  'formed  without  the  use  of  steel  frame  work,  which  in  case  of 
fire  would  resist  high  temperatures  as  much  as  a  floor  of  a  modern  fire  proof 
skyscraper  in  our  cities. 
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The  relative  strength  of  such  floor  spans  is  greater  than  ever  required 
for  ordinary  houses,  and  the  span  can  extend  to  25  and  more  feet  by  increasing 
the  tile  and  reinforcement.  In  tests  with  live  loads  a  span  of  16  feet  between 
girders  has  carried  733  pounds  to  the  square  foot,  or  a  total  of  187,G80  pounds 
on  the  whole  floor.  By  dispensing  with  steel  beams  a  great  saving  is  obtained. 
This  method  of  building  has  been  adopted  in  many  city  structures,  notably 
the  Chicago  Post  Office,  where  heavy  loads  must  be  carried.  The  metal  is 
so  imbedded  in  the  cement  mortar  that  it  is  impossible  for  it  to  rust  and 
deteriorate,  and  its  life  is  as  long  as  the  building  materials  which  it  supports. 

With  the  flooring  or  ceiling  once  formed,  the  finish  can  be  made  in  wood, 
tile  or  mosaic  work  or  gravel,  with  suitable  roofing  material.  Wooden  beams 
can  be  laid  on  top  of  the  tiles  and  wooden  floors  nailed  to  them  in  the  old 
way,  or  plastic  materials  which  give  a  firm,  hard,  fire  proof  floor  can  be  em- 
ployed. The  ceiling  can  be  finished  in  the  ordinary  way  or  with  stamped 
metal  ceilings.  Even  should  the  latter  be  warped  and  melted  by  a  hot  interior 
fire  it  would  not  affect  the  strength  of  the  floor,  for  the  latter  is  built  inde- 
pendent of  it,  and  with  every  part  of  the  metal  inclosed  in  cement  at  least  1 
inch  thick. 

.  The  walls  of  such  a  building  are  composed  of  8,  10  or  12  inch  hollow  tile 
blocks.  The  metal  reinforcements  are  imbedded  in  the  outside  brick  walls,  so 
that  almost  any  requirement  of  a  house  can  be  met.  Where  mills,  factories 
or  storage  houses  use  this  system  of  floors  iron  columns  are  employed  for  at- 
taching the  reinforcements,  but  an  ordinary  country  house  demands  no  such 
strength  in  its  floors.  The  walls  of  the  house  are  built  of  any  desirable  bricks, 
plain  or  faced,  and  one  course  of  plain  hollow  terra  cotta  blocks  inside  of  the 
walls  for  fire  resisting  purposes.  This  course  of  hollow  blocks  meets  with  and 
is  joined  to  the  blocks  of  the  floors  and  partitions.  In  this  way  each  room  be- 
comes a  fire  proof  box,  in  which  any  interior  fire  could  be  confined.  The 
hollow  tiles  for  interior  of  walls  are  made  with  rough  faces  for  wall  furring, 
so  that  the  ordinary  plaster  can  be  used. 

Ordinary  terra  cotta  partitions  can  be  laid  by  the  bricklayer,  but  the  best 
Portland  cement  must  be  used,  so  that  when  it  hardens  it  will  be  as  firm  and 
fire  resisting  as  the  tiles  or  blocks.  The  porous  terra  cotta  blocks  are  manu- 
factured for  interior  use,  so  that  nails  can  be  driven  in  them.  By  means  of 
this  the  interior  trim  of  wood  can  be  nailed  to  the  walls  or  base.  The  interior 
of  the  porous  blocks  is  furred  for  receiving  plaster  or  left  smooth  for  paint 
and  whitewash  or  enamel.  Enameled  and  tinted  fire  proof  clay  tiles  for  in- 
terior decoration  have  been  employed  in  the  m-ain  ceilings  of  the  first  floors 
of  the  new  Tiffany  and  Gorham  buildings  in  New  York  and  their  effect  is  very 
striking.  They  illustrate  a  new  departure  in  this  use  of  tiles.  The  colors  and 
glazing  are  burnt  into  the  tiles  after  designs  made  by  the  architects,  and  no 
amount  of  dirt,  grease  or  smoke  can  injure  them.  An  annual  washing  is  all 
that  will  be  required  to  keep  them  in  a  perfectly  fresh  and  sanitary  condition. 
Similarly  in  country  homes  such  tiles  can  be  exposed  for  artistic  as  well  as 
useful  effects. 

Partition  Tiles. 

The  terra  cotta  tiles  used  for  partitions  are  usually  8  x  8  or  12  x  12  inches, 
with  the  thickness  adjusted  to  suit  special  cases.  The  partitions  are  usually 
3  to  4  inches  thick.  The  blocks  are  set  up  on  end,  except  the  top  course,  which 
is  placed  on  the  side  to  give  a  finish.  In  some  of  the  higher  priced  country 
homes  of  this  character  the  brick  walls  are  lined  with  fire  proof  clay  tiles  in- 
side and  outside.    The  outside  course  is  of  more  dense  material  than  the  inside 
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and  is  hard  burned,  with  smooth  surface.  The  protection  of  the  bricks  from 
disintegrating  effects  of  weather  is  thus  so  great  as  to  increase  the  durability 
of  the  building  from  10  to  20  per  cent. 

There  is  another  Use  of  hollow  fire  proof  clay  products  that  has  many 
advantages.  They  are  sometimes  laid  on  wooden  beams  which  are  strung 
across  from  brick  walls  to  carry  the  load.  A  3  or  4  inch  course  of  hollow 
blocks  protects  the  wood  from  fire  up  to  a  temperature  of  nearly  1000  degrees. 
After  that,  in  spite  of  the  nonconducting  qualities  of  the  terra  cotta,  the  wooden 
beams  might  char  and  fall.  The  under  parts  of  the  beams  are  protected  by 
2-inch  ceiling  blocks  secured  by  means  of  screws  and  washers.  In  this  case 
the  fire  can  cause  no  damage  until  the  metal  screws  and  washers  melt  or  warp 
and  thus  loosen  the  blocks.  This  method  of  structure  has  been  approved  by 
many  city  building  commissioners,  so  that  walls  and  ceilings  are  rendered 
comparatively  fire  proof. 

Fire  proof  clay  building  blocks  and  tiles  are  the  lightest  of  all  materials 
of  this  class,  and  the  additional  load  which  they  give  to  a  floor  supported  by 
wooden  beams  is  very  inconsiderable.  A  cubic  foot  of  terra  cotta  hollow  tile 
weighs  about  40  pounds,  while  the  lightest  cinder  concrete  suitable  for  floors 
and  arches  weighs  upward  of  90  pounds.  A  wooden  floor  composed  of  thin 
maple  strips  of  flooring,  spruce  sleepers  and  plastering  would  weigh  nearly 
half  as  much  as  a  floor  composed  of  wooden  beams  with  an  under  course  of 
hollow  tile  blocks  and  an  upper  one  of  the  same  material.  Wliere  reinforced 
metal  trusses  are  used  the  difference  in  the  weight  is  slightly  increased. 

The  whole  question  of  adapting  burnt  clay  products  to  house  construction 
in  the  country  is  one  of  cost,  durability,  strength  and  beauty.  The  cost  has 
been  so  materially  reduced  in  recent  years  by  the  introduction  of  labor  saving 
machinery  that  it  is  almost  on  a  par  with  wooden  construction.  In  special 
localities  fire  proof  clay  tile  houses  have  been  built  at  the  same  estimated  cost 
demanded  for  wooden  frame  structures.  There  is  no  question  about  the 
greater  durability  of  the  terra  cotta  house  nor  any  doubt  about  its  fire  proof 
advantages.  The  strength  of  floors  and  arches  without  the  use  of  iron  beams 
and  girders  has  likewise  been  satisfactorily  solved  in  the  last  few  years.  The 
tests  given  have  been  made  to  meet  requirements  of  city  laws,  which  are  much 
more  stringent  than  those  in  the  country  districts. 

4»     4»    ^ 
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By  F.  W.  FITZPATRICK 

FROM  time  immemorial  has  gold  been  the  standard  of  value,  the  basis  of 
monetary  system,  the  most  precious  and  esteemed  of  metals  in  ordinary 
use  in  all  civilized  nations;  so  has  burnt  clay  generally  represented  the 
highest  standard,  the  perfection  of  the  craftsman's  art  of  building,  and  so  is 
it  generally  accepted  as  the  most  indubitable,  authentic  and  best  preserved 
record  of  the  history  of  past  times.  True,  patriots — misguided  or  otherwise — 
have  tampered  with  this  standard,  too,  have  sought  to  put  baser  materials  on 
a  par  with  it,  have  endeavored  to  write  history  on  stone  and  marble,  and,  even 
for  long  periods,  have  they  succeeded  in  placing  the  art  of  clay  modeling  and 
baking  in  the  limbo  of  oblivion  ;  but,  phoenix-like — to  use  a  much  hackneyed 
term — it  has  always  risen,  not  from  its  ashes,  because  you  cannot  reduce  it 
to  ashes,  but  from  the  ''slough  of  despond''  as  it  were,  in  a  glorious  renaissance, 
to  its  own  high  natural  and  legitimate  estate. 

♦Read  at  the  Brick  makers'  Convention.  January,  'C<>. 
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We  find  sun-baked  brieks  in  E,e:ypt,  Assyria  and  the  older  towns  of  India 
that  must  be  at  least  :),0()()  years  old.  Ai\(l  year  by  year  new  excavations  re- 
veal to  us  that  brickniakin!L;-  was  know  lon^e:  'ere  that  period.  In  the  ruins  of 
Babylonia  we  find  kiln  baked  brick  of  most  excellent  make  and  sha])e.  even 
enameled  and  ornamented.  Rome  built  much  of  brick  and  introduced  the  art 
into  Eng^land.  Flemish  workmen  continued  the  work  bei^un  there  bv-tht^ 
Romans,  but  we  find  no  record  of  brick  beini^  made  by  the  proverbially  slow 
but  sure  Eni^lishman  prior  to  12()0.  Xaturally  brickmakin.q-  reached  its  ])er- 
fection  in  lands  where  stone  was  imcommon. 

As  naturally,  in  far  remote  times,  where  it  was  at  all  procurable,  tind^er 
was  mostly  used  in  buildinc:  the  rude  shelters  of  men  ;  then  stone  was  rouehlv 
shaped  and  made  to  do  duty,  there  wdiere  .i^reat  permanency  was  desired,  for 
the  parts  that  had  formerly  been  of  wood,  and  there,  for  instance,  we  have  the 
orig-in  of  the  column  and  the  lintel.  In  ])laces  where  stone  was  difficult  t<> 
secure,  and  possibly  tind)er,  too.  brickmakin.c:  was  resorted  to,  at  first  as  a 
mere  substitute  for  stone,  and  later  as  a  preferable  medium  of  expression  and 
construction.  Tt  w^as  found  that  the  parts,  the  units  beini;-  small,  were  easilv 
handled  and  constituted  a  buildin^-  material  far  more  adaptable  to  the  neces- 
sities, the  varyinir  i)ur])oses.  i)articidarly  of  peo])le  peacefid  in  their  ways  and 
not  blessed  or  cursed  wdth  slave  labor.  Ornamenting-  the  surfaces,  enameling- 
in  beautiful  colors,  were  natural  stei)s  in  the  development  of  the  art  that 
was  brouiL^ht  to  very  hi|Lih  ])erfection  in  Assyria  and  Persia. 

The  Christians  borrowed  that  art  and  a]:)idied  it  with  success  in  their  new 
capital  in  Ryzantium.  where,  under  the  Km])eror  Ih'azil,  it  reached  its  very 
apoiifce.  Eater  still,  the  followers  of  Mahomet,  at  first,  rude  barbarian.s  and 
despoilers  of  everything:  artistic,  little  by  little  fell  under  the  swa\'  of  oriental 
art  and  bc^^an  to  use  burnt  cla\-  in  all  its  varied  forms  themselves.  With  Vvr- 
sian  artists  in  their  midst.  Constantinople  their  headquarters.  India,  their  store- 
house, and  fresh  art  treasures  and  libraries  and  masters  fallin,!:^-  into  their  hands 
every  day,  they  could  not  lon.q-  withstand  the  ])ressure.  h>om  brutal  barbaritv 
they  became  protectors,  defenders,  patrons,  nay.  xery  masters  of  the  arts  and 
sciences!  Persian  art  then  became  Arabian  art — by  rij^ht  of  concpiest.  The 
followers  of  Mahomet  still  carried,  the  sword  and  ruled  by  it;  but  then,  the 
hic:hest  civilization  was  also  carried  alonq-  bv  them  and  we  ha\e  them  to  thank 
tor  the  preservation  of  the  ceramic  art  to  our  time. 

T  say  "preservation"  of  the  art  ad\isedly.  The\  i.i:a\  e  us  store-houses  of 
it.  as  it  were,  for  it  has  been  ])reserved  in  that  sense  alone.  It  has  been  shelved 
for  a.cfes.  or.  if  used  at  all.  merelv  as  a  plavthinq-  and  onlv  to-daV  is  it  beincf 
really  re\ived  and  a])i)lie(l  larfj^elv,  comini^  into  its  own  ai^ain  and  taking-  its 
place  anion f^  the  jc^reatest  works  of  man. 

Tn  En.c:lan<l  l)rick.  terra  cotta  and  i)ottery  and  tile  were  cpiite  a  little  in 
voo^ue  in  the  bej^^innin^^  of  the  ei^T^hteenth  century,  but  after  Oueen  Anne,  there 
was  a  reversion  to  baser  forms;  wood  and  plaster  predominated,  and  e\en  in 
this  country  we  still  see  perpetrations,  awful  ni.u^ht mares,  doin.o-  dutv  under 
the  s^uise  of  "Queen  Anne"  cotta,c:es.  a  synonym  for  anythini^-  that  is  t<M.  u.c:lv 
to  have  any  other  name. 

Here  in  the  United  States  we  ha\  e  ne\er  had  what  miiiht  be  called  an  era 
of  burnt  clay.  We  have  only  comparatively  recentK-  aCfjuired  ^reat  skill  in 
that  art.  I'p  to  a  very  short  time  a.i^o.  men  built  here  with  anvthinp:  theV 
could  ,c:et  easily  and  cheaply.  We  ha\e  had  a  .qaKanized  iron  era.  a  c^inq-er- 
bread  wooden  work  era,  concrete  block  crazes  and  all  that  sort  of  thini::. 
but  the  popular  preiudice  has  always  been  that  when  a  man  could  afi"ord  to 
set  ri.e^id  economy  aside,  then  .erranite.  marble  and  stone  were  the  proper  expres- 
sions for  his  buildin.^-.  Those  materials  exemi)lified.  typified  wealth,  taste  and 
culture.     Prick  and  terra  cotta  were  used  where  cheai)er  substitutes  became 
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We  find  sun-baked  bricks  in  E^ypt,  Assyria  and  the  older  towns  of  India 
that  must  be  at  least  3,000  years  old.  And  year  by  year  new  excavations  re- 
veal to  us  that  brickmaking-  was  know  long^  'ere  that  period.  In  theVuins  of 
Bab}donia  we  find  kiln  baked  brick  of  most  excellent  make  and  shape,  even 
enameled  and  ornamented.  Rome  built  much  of  brick  and  introduced  the  art 
into  England.  Flemish  workmen  continued  the  work  begun  there  by  the 
Romans,  but  we  find  no  record  of  brick  bein^  made  by  the  proverbially  slow 
but  sure  Englishman  prior  to  12G0.  Naturally  Brickmaking  reached  its  per- 
fection in  lands  where  stone  was  uncommon. 

As  naturally,  in  far  remote  times,  where  it  was  at  all  procurable,  timber 
was  mostly  used  in  building  the  rude  shelters  of  men  ;  then  stone  was  roughly 
shaped  and  made  to  do  duty,  there  where  great  permanency  was  desired,  for 
the  parts  that  had  formerly  been  of  wood,  and  there,  for  instance,  we  have  the 
origin  of  the  column  and  the  lintel.  In  places  where  stone  was  difficult  to 
secure,  and  possibly  timber,  too,  brickmaking  was  resorted  to,  at  first  as  a 
mere  substitute  for  stone,  and  later  as  a  preferable  medium  of  expression  and 
construction.  It  was  found  that  thp  parts,  the  units  being  small,  were  easily 
handled  and  constituted  a  building  material  far  more  adaptable  to  the  neces- 
sities, the  varying  purposes,  particularly  of  people  peaceful  in  their  ways  and 
not  blessed  or  cursed  with  slave  labor.  Ornamenting  the  surfaces,  enameling 
in  beautiful  colors,  wera  natural  steps  in  the  development  of  the  art  that 
was  brought  to  very  higlT  perfection  in  Assyria  and  Persia. 

The  Christians  borrowed  that  art  and  applied  it  with  success  in  their  new 
capital  in  Byzantium,  where,  under  the  Emperor  Brazil,  it  reaclTecl  its  very 
apogee.  Later  still,  the  followers  of  Mahomet,  at  first,  rude  barbarians  and 
despoilers  of  everything  artistic,  little  by  little  fell  under  the  sway  of  oriental 
art  and  began  to  use  burnt  clay  in  all  its  varied  forms  themselves.  With  Per- 
sian artists  in  their  midst,  Constantinople  their  headquarters,  India,  their  store- 
house, and  fresh  art  treasures  and  libraries  and  masters  falling  into  their  hands 
every  day,  they  could  not  long  withstand  the  pressure.  From  brutal  barbarity 
they  became  protectors,  defenders,  patrons,  nay,  very  masters  of  the  arts  and 
sciences!  Persian  art  then  became  Arabian  art — by  right  of  conquest.  The 
followers  of  Mahomet  still  carried  the  sword  and  ruled  by  it;  but  then,  the 
highest  civilization  was  also  carried  along  by  them  and  we  have  them  to  thank 
for  the  preservation  of  the  ceramic  art  to  our  time. 

I  say  "preservation"  of  the  art  advisedly.  They  gave  us  store-houses  of 
it,  as  it  were,  for  it  has  been  preserved  in  that  sense  alone.  It  has  been  shelved 
for  ages,  or,  if  used  at  all,  merely  as  a  plaything  and  only  to-day  is  it  being 
really  revived  and  applied  largelv,  coming  into  its  own  again  and  taking  its 
place  among  the  greatest  works  of  man. 

In  England  brick,  terra  cotta  and  pottery  and  tile  were  quite  a  little  in 
vogue  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  but  after  Queen  Anne,  there 
was  a  reversion  to  baser  forms;  wood  and  plaster  predominated,  and  even  in 
this  country  we  still  see  perpetrations,  awful  nightmares,  doing  duty  under 
the  guise  of  ''Queen  Anne"  cottages,  a  synonym  for  anything  that  is  too  ugly 
to  have  any  other  name. 

Here  in  the  United  States  we  have  never  had  what  might  be  called  an  era 
of  burnt  clay.  We  have  only  comparatively  recentlv  acquired  great  skill  in 
that  art.  Up  to  a  very  short  time  ago,  men  built  here  with  anything  they 
could  get  easily  and  cheaply.  We  have  had  a  galvanized  iron  era,  a  ginger- 
bread wooden  work  era,  concrete  block  crazes  and  all  that  sort  of  thing, 
but  the  popular  prejudice  has  always  been  that  when  a  man  could  afTord  to 
set  rigid  economy  aside,  then  granite,  marble  and  stone  were  the  proper  expres- 
sions for  his  building.  Those  materials  exemplified,  typified  wealth,  taste  and 
culture.     Brick  and  terra  cotta  were  used  where  cheaper  substitutes  became 
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necessary!  Only  .now  are  our  people  beginning  to  realize  the  mfinite  pos- 
sibilities  of  burnt  clay  and  that  it  has  a  character  all  its  very  own,  a  distinct 
personality,  an  exalted  one,  and  typifies  th^t  which  is  the  most  per  ect,  the 
most  durable  and  yet  the  most  elegant,  plastic  and  yieldmg  materia  known 
to  the  builders'  craft.  To-day,  at  last,  rich  men  use  it  as  a  matter  of  course, 
because  they  want  it  and  appreciate  it,  not  as  did  those  of  yesterday,  merely 
because  it  does  cost  less  money  than  granite  or  stone.  u         a     '^ 

And  vet,  with  us,  must  as  we  know  about  it  and  however  well  we  do  it, 
that  art  is  in  its  very  infancy.    Its  possibilities  are  endless,  the  field  before  us 

absolutely  unlimited.  ^u  ^  .  tv,^ 

When  I  say  that  the  art  is  in  its  '^infancy,"  I  must  qualify  that  term.     The 
infant  is,  indeed,  a  lusty  one.     We  have  made  wonderful  strides  and,  unlike 
most  infants,  we  have  profited  by  the  experience  of  other  countries  and  other 
times    Though  we  admit  our  extreme  youth,  we  have  picked  up  the  art  and 
are  continuing  it  from  where  others  left  ofif,  and  we  are  not  gomg  over  the 
whole  process  of  growth,  as  most  infants  do.    No  country  on  earth  makes  bet- 
ter or  handsomer  bricks  than  we  do ;  our  enameled  bricks  are  the  equal  ot 
any  •  our  terra  cotta  surpasses  in  beauty  and  perfection  that  made  by  any  other 
people  at  any  other  time.    Why,  the  Winkle  exhibit  at  the  St.  Louis  Expo- 
sition taken  alone,  without  considering  any  of  the  other  beautiful  works  there, 
was  sufficient  to  place  us  in  the  foremost  rank  of  modelers  and  craftsmen, 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  makers  of  terra  cotta  m  any  other  time  or 
clime      It  spelled  perfection.     Let  the  dust  and  mellowing  influences  of  time 
touch  it  here  and  there  and  you  will  have  people  raving  over  it  as  they  do 
now  over  Delia  Robia.    And  our  pottery  cannot  be  classified  far  down  the  line 
Another  thing  this  country  has  done  in  the  matter  of  burnt  clay  of  which 
we  are  justly  proud.    Here,  some  thirty  years  ago,  was  devised  the  first  hollow 
tile  building  block  for  floor  and  partition  construction.    It  came  as  an  experi- 
ment  but  in  the  thirty  years  that  have  followed  it  has  not  fallen  short  of  the 
promise  made  for  it  then.     It  has  stood  the  brunt  of  crushing  strain  and  ter- 
rible fire,  and  that  it  has  made  a  place  for  itself  and  is  an  accepted  factor,  not 
only  in  the  art  of  burning  clay,  but  is  a  most  important  and  essential  factor  in 
modern  construction,  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  there  are  already  700,000,000 
square  feet  of  it  in  place  in  this  country  to-day !  r  •        t         ^ 

Just  now  there  is  being  waged  something  of  a  puny  warfare  against  burnt 
clay  in  all  its  forms  by  the  advocates  of  concrete  construction.    Now,  no  man 
is  a  firmer  believer  in  concrete— in  its  proper  place— than  I,  and,  few,  indeed, 
have  used  more  of  the  material,  but  I  tell  you  some  engineers  and  the  pro- 
ducers of  cement  have  gone  concrete-crazy.     They  advocate  it  as  a  penace^a 
for  all  ills    the  one  material  to  be  used  under  all  conditions  and  to  the  ab- 
solute elim'ination  of  all  else.    They  gabble  to  us  to-day  about  hollow  concrete 
blocks  for  exterior  work,  slab  concrete  floors  and  partitions  for  interior  work, 
concrete  everywhere.    And  they  tell  us  that  it  is  but  a  revival  of  the  old  Roman 
construction  that  was  so  perfect  and  that  has  stood  so  long.     You  will  hear 
the   learned   engineers   constantly  prating  about   the   splendid   dome  of  the 
Pantheon  at  Rome,  the  greatest  piece  of  vaulting  that  was  ever  done,  as  the 
apotheosis  of  concrete  construction.    Bless  you,  the  main  ribs  of  that  magnifi- 
cent vault  are  built,  not  of  concrete,  not  of  stone,  not  of  steel  but  of  a  far  more 
perfect  material,  BRICK.    The  whole  thing  is  essentially  a  brick  construction 
with   concrete  filling  between  those  brick  ribs  merely  forming  the  sunken 
panels  of  the  ceiling.    The  Romans  did  do  some  very  important  concrete  work, 
however.     They  certainly  used  very  wide  spans  in  their  floor  construction. 
In  that  respect  our  concrete  friends  of  to-day,  with  all  their  vaunted  engineer- 
ing ability,  are  far  more  modest  than  were  their  predecessors  under  the  Ro- 
man Emperors.     But,  then,  conditions  of  our  civilization  would  not  permit 
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of  the  old  time  temerity.  We  wouldn't  stand  for  the  loss  of  life  that  was  quite 
permissible  in  those  times.  To-day  great  commotion  is  made  whenever  there 
is  a  concrete  collapse  in  which  one  or  two  poor  workmen  are  killed,  and 
Heaven  knows  such  collapses  are  frequent  enough.  In  the  time  of  the  Em- 
perors slave  labor  was  used,  and  a  few  hundred  poor  devils,  more  or  less,  was 
not  a  matter  of  grave  importance,  though  we  do  find  it  recorded  that  Vitruvius, 
the  famed  military  engineer  of  Augustus'  first  epoch,  protested  vigorously  to 
his  Emperor  against  the  practice  of  building  with  concrete  on  account  of  the 
resulting  accidents  to  and  deaths  of  a  great  number  of  slaves,  and  he  recom- 
mended the  use  of  brick,  in  part  or  entirely,  in  place  of  concrete,  as  a  better 
material  and  as  far  more  merciful  to  humanity. 

One  of  the  theories  advanced  by  our  concrete  friends  in  support  of  their 
concrete  blocks  and  other  forms  of  construction  is  that  it  is  cheaper  than  burnt 
clay.  One  way  to  make  it  cheaper  is  to  use,  as  nine-tenths  of  them  do,  un- 
skilled labor.  It  is  the  contest  between  rude  material  and  unskilled  labor,  with 
masses  of  greater  volume  and  weight  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  selected 
material  and  skilled  labor,  with  masses  of  less  volume  and  less  weight,  fake 
your  choice. 

There  are  a  thousand  legitimate  ways  of  using  concrete.  It  is  admirable 
for  foundations  of  buildings,  fillings  of  piers,  railroad  work,  bridges,  sub- 
aqueous work,  anywhere  used  in  compression  and  in  masses,  and  where  it  is 
not  exposed  to  intense  heat.  But  when  you  come  to  use  a  thin  slab  of  it  twenty 
feet  or  more  in  span,  for  flooring  purposes,  you  are  incurring  great  peril  indeed. 
'Tis  no  better  than  a  slab  of  stone  the  same  size,  and  a  flaw  in  it  is  just  as 
possible  as  in  the  stone;  more  so,  for  less  skillful  artificers  have  fashioned  it, 
and  where  there  is  a  flaw  there  is  weakness,  and  the  whole  is  but  as  strong 
as  its  weakest  part ;  the  folly  of  building  of  large  units  and  using  unskilled 
labor  to  make  them!     Folly?    I  call  it  a  crime. 

One-half  the  trouble  is  that  the  cement  producers  are  ravenously  clamor- 
ing for  a  new  market  and  care  not  one  whit  how  cement  be  used,  provided  they 
can  sell  it.  There  is  danger  that  they  will  work  out  the  construction  of  a 
most  useful  material  by  abusing  it  and  incurring  popular  disfavor. 

They  claim  for  the  construction  that  it  is  essentially  ''fire  proof."  The 
highest  authorities  tell  us,  and  our  everyday  experience  proves  to  us  the  in- 
correctness of  the  statement,  that  even  when  Portland  cement  is  properly 
made  its  fire-resisting  qualities  may  be  considered  to  600  degrees,  but  when 
subjected  to  subsequent  drenching,  the  result  is  disastrous.  Why,  600  degrees 
is  no  heat  at  all  for  a  fire.  At  extremely  high  temperatures  concrete  will  dis- 
integrate, just  the  same  as  will  limestone,  or  granite,  or  marble.  And  yet  they 
wish  to  put  those  materials  in  comparison  with  brick  as  fire-resisting!  Did 
you  ever  hear  and  see  granite  and  limestone  and  marble  in  a  fire?  It  all 
steams  and  pops  and  explodes  and  goes  to  pieces  in  a  Fourth-of-July  like  cele- 
bration. Concrete  makes  less  noise  about  its  disintegration,  particularly  if 
water  be  thrown  upon  it,  is  far  more  insidious  and  is  just  as  complete.  The 
worst  feature  about  it  is  that  they  persist  in  exploiting  ''cinder"  concrete, 
naturally  because  it  is  cheaper,  and  "cinders,"  the  country  over,  is  a  mere 
synonym  for  ashes,  and  when  mixed  with  cement  is  just  so  much  mud. 

What  was  it  that  stood  the  test  of  the  Baltimore  fire,  was  it  grajiite,  or 
stone,  or  concrete?  What  has  become  of  three  little  and  much-vaunted  ex- 
amples of  concrete  construction  there?  No,  it  was  the  tall  brick  and  tile  fire- 
proof structures  that  withstood  that  awful  test.  And  they  were  only  commer- 
cially fire-proof  at  that,  built  at  the  minimum  cost  and,  in  most  cases,  years 
ago  when  comparatively  little  was  known  about  fire-proof  construction,  yet 
those  are  the  structures  which  stood  up,  that  suffered  only  7  to  10%  in  their 
structural  parts  and  that  literally  saved  Baltimore,  for  had  it  not  been  for  that 
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splendid  bulwark  of  brick  buildings  the  fire  would  surely  have  had  a  clean 
sweep  for  miles.     Aye,  and  perhaps  the  entire  city  might  have  been  laid  m 

ashes 

-  They  are  giving  us  hollow  concrete  blocks  as  something  new.  They  were 
quite  commonly  used  forty  years  ago  and  were  then,  as  now,  called  "fire- 
proof "  But  the  Chicago  fire  of  '71  demonstrated  beyond  peradventure  the 
inefficiency  of  concrete  as  fire-proofing  and  clearly  established  the  superiority 
of  burnt  clay  over  all  known  structural  materials.  And  Baltimore  but  cor- 
roborates that  experience.  Burnt  clay  has  stood  the  test  of  time  and  fire  and 
water,  and  since  the  era  of  tall  buildings  it  has  been  used  in  over  90%  of 
them  You  seldom  hear  even  a  concrete  man  offering  any  criticisms  of  burnt 
clav  No  he  but  loudly  proclaims  that  he  has  something  cheaper,  and,  if  he 
is  very  daring,  "equally  as  good."  The  very  best  of  concrete  is  made  with 
Portland  cement,  slag,  crushed  clinkers,  or  real,  completely  corbonized,  stem 
cinders,  or  broken  bricks  or  tile,  and  in  such  amalgamation,  and  in  sufficient 
quantities  and  with  sufficient  steel  to  act  as  a  good  floor  or  wall  construction, 
and  made  by  skilled  artificers,  it  is  not  as  cheap  as  burnt  clay  and  never  will 

be  as  fire-proof.  .  i        r       t    -u- 

One  objection  the  concrete  people  cite  against  burnt  clay  for  building 
construction  is  that  in  using  brick  or  hollow  tile  for  floor  arches,  rolled  steel 
members  have  also  to  be  used,  and  that  there  is  frequently  great  delay  in  pro- 
curing that  steel.  Thanks  to  Mr.  E.  V.  Johnson,  the  son  of  the  first  really 
scientific  adaptor,  if  not  the  inventor,  of  hollow  block  tile  flooring,  we  can 
now  put  up  a  building  entirely  of  brick  and  terra  cotta,  without  any  steel  beams 
for  the  floors  or  steel  rods  for  tying  purposes,  or  steel  or  iron  columns,- an 
absolutely  all-burnt-clay  building.  The  same  gentleman  has  also  made  it 
possible  to  use  burnt  clay  products  in  lofty  grain  elevator  bins,  smoke-stacks, 
and  that  sort  of  construction  where  heavy  brick  walls  are  not  possible.  In- 
deed, we  must  credit  him  with  many  improvements  connected  with  the  art  of 

clay  burning.  . 

Much  ado  is  generally  made  about  Underwriters  requirements  and 
methods.  Whatever  the  insurance  people  do  in  the  way  of  construction  is 
looked  upon  by  the  masses,  and  with  some  reason,  as  being  the  perfection  of 
construction,  a  model  to  go  by.  The  Underwriters  some  time  ago  decided  to 
erect  a  model  building  in  Chicago  as  a  testing  laboratory.  All  sorts  of  things 
were  at  first  proposed.  Alleged  "slow-burning"  wood  construction  (that  has 
long  been  a  pet  foible  of  the  insurance  folks),  concrete  and  whatnot.  But 
thanks  mostly  to  Mr.  Johnson,  the  Underwriters,  this  time  at  least,  built  per- 
fectly, and  their  laboratorv  in  Chicago  stands  as  a  model  of  what  ought  to 
be  done.  It  is  built  of  brick  and  tile  and  terra  cotta,  a  full-fledged,  thoroughly 
fire-proof,  one  may  say,  all-burnt-clay  building. 

The  National  Fire  Proofing  Company,  of  which  Mr.  Johnson  is  Western 
Manager  also  maintains  a  very  fine  laboratory  in  Chicago.  There  they  test 
not  only  their  own  products,  but  concrete  and  everything  that  comes  to  hand. 
Experiments  in  all  classes  of  construction  and  all  classes  of  material  are  con- 
stantly being  made  on  a  large  scale,  and  the  work  being  done  scientifically 
and  thoroughly  is  of  the  utmost  benefit  to  the  building  trades  and  should  re- 
ceive their  hearty  support  and  co-operation.  I  know  that  the  Company  will 
be  very  glad  to  test  anything  in  the  way  of  new  shapes  of  bricks,  etc.,  that  you 
gentlemen  might  wish  to  send  them.  There  is  no  better  equipped  laboratory 
in  the  country,  both  as  to  testing  apparatus  and  skilled  physicists,  engineers 

and  chemists.  ^' 

Speaking  of  laboratories  and  tests,  that  is  one  point  about  which  I  wish 
to  take  the  brickmakers  to  task.  You  are  making  splendid  products,  but  this 
is  a  progressive  age.     Perfect  as  is  anything  you  may  have,  it  is,  in  the  ver- 


nacular  "up  to  you"  to  strive  to  do  still  better.    I  believe  that  our  brickmakers 
are  too  well  satisfied.     We  are  using  the  shapes  and  molds  that  our  fathers 
did     We  have  Roman  shapes,  Flemish  shapes,  and  the  molds  of  a  time  when 
Romanesque   and  crude  classic   forms  were   in   vogue,   and   all  that   sort  of 
thing,  but  it  strikes  me  that  we  should  go  beyond  all  that  and  study  the  exact 
needs  that  our   modern  problems  present,  and  then  strive  to  put  upon  the 
market  something  that  will  exactly  fit  those  requirements,  and  not  try  to  beat 
the  requirements  into  shape  to  fit  what  you  are  now  supplying.    Take  molded 
brick,  for  instance,  the  accepted  possibilities  of  ornamentation  in  that  medium 
are  indeed  limited.    We  should  experiment  and  design  and  work  and  fail  and 
try  again     till  we  get  shapes  and  ornaments  that  will  fit  almost  anything  an 
architect  'can  design.     We  should  make  bricks,  not  only  the  enameled,  but 
ordinary   face  brick,  of  any   color  and   surface.     It  wouldn't   take   long   for 
architects  to  rise  to  the  possibilities  of  such  things  and  give  us  splendid  chro- 
matic effects  instead  of  the  monotonous  fronts  we  see  all  about  us  in  our 
cities      I  am  sick  of  red'  buildings,  of  buff  buildings,  and  of  gray  buildings. 
Give  us   some  other  key   to  the   gamut  of  colors.     Most  of   us  Americans 
are  veritable  cowards  when  it  comes  to  color.     Why,  it  would  pay  you  thou- 
sands per  cent,  to  have  some  really  capable  designer,  an  artist,  not  mere  drafts- 
man, give  his  whole  time  and  attention  to  the  possibilities  of  brick,  to  devis- 
ing forms  of  cornices,  string  courses,  sills,  window  caps,  panels,   fashioned 
out  of  brick  and  susceptible,  by  merely  interchanging,  of  endless  and  most 
beautiful  combinations.     The  things  that  you  have  under  the  guise  of  orna- 
mental brick  to-day,  gentlemen,  are  not  worthy  of  you.     Well  as  we  all  think 
you  have  done,  you  could,  with  your  splendid  American  ingenuity,  skill  and 
indomitable  courage,  do  ten  thousand  times  better. 

And  so,  too,  with  terra  cotta.     I  said  we  did  splendid  work  in  that  mate- 
rial, and  we  do.     Beautiful  modeling,  mechanically  perfect  assemblage.     But 
we  have  fallen  into  the  way  of  accepting  certain  limitations  as  absolute.     I 
am  not  unaware  of  the  difficulties  there  are  in  making  terra  cotta,  but  I  also 
know  that  to  us  Americans,  difficulties  simply  mean   things  that  must  be 
surmounted.    Well,  then,  architects  very  frequently  object  to  terra  cotta  solely 
for  the  reason  that  its  parts,  or  units,  have  to  be  comparatively  small.     They 
have  been  used  to  cornices  of  stone  for  instance,  where  they  use  lengths  of  six, 
or  ten  feet  or  even  more;  they  are  accustomed  to  thinking  that  sort  of  thing 
massive  and  impressive  by  reason  of  that  fact.     Then  why  on  earth  not  give 
them  the  same  thing  in  terra  cotta,  columns  in  one  piece  instead  of  cutting 
them  up  in  short  drums,  wide  lengths  of  cornices?    Oh,  yes,  I  know  the  ob- 
jections; big  pieces  warp  and  twist  and  shrink  and  the  wastage  is  enormous. 
But  go  ahead  and  experiment !     Spend  some  of  your  surplus  in  trying  new 
ways  of  handling  and  burning  vour  clay  ;  it's  worth  it.    The  man  who  discovers 
how  to  do  it  will  not  only  make  a  fortune  for  himself,1)ut  will  pass  down  to 
posterity  as  one  of  the  great  inventors  of  this  inventive  time.    And  that  indeed, 
is  honor     We  have  electricitv,  whv  cannot,  by  some  means  of  metal  bands  or 
coils  in  the  core,  heat  be  uniformly  applied  to  all  parts  of  the  clay  form  at  once 
and  of  equal  temperature?    There  is  some  way  of  doing  it.     If  I  knew  how  I 
would  tell  you.     Or,  if  you  cannot  possibly  make  long  pieces,  then  try  and 
fix  up  the  joints  so  they  are  not  so  conspicuous.   Something  can  surely  be  done. 
You  are  not  going  to  supinely  give  in  and  admit  that  they  can  do  in  stone  or 
concrete  or  galvanized  iron  that  which  you  cannot.     Try  to  at  least  go  one 
better.     Work  at   it,   experiment,  and  if  you   fail,  why,  try   again!     As  the 
French  say  the  "game  is  well  worth  the  candle." 

Building  constitutes  to-day  one  of  the  most  important  functions  of  man. 
Countless  billions  of  money  are  being  spent  in  construction.  The  work  calls 
for  the  brightest  and  best  intellects.     There  is  no  room  at  the  top  for  torpor 
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and  complacency.  The  Motto  must  be  *'On  and  Up."  The  place  occupied  by 
burnt  clay  to-day  is  a  lofty  one.  That  is  recognized  and  conceded  even  by 
those  most  violently  opposed  to  it,  and  is  what  hurts  them  most.  It  has 
reached  that  exalted  position  largely  by  its  intrinsic  merits,  true,  but  it  has 
taken  good,  hard,  intelligent,  earnest  work  to  have  those  merits  recognized, 
to  put  those  very  inherent  qualities  in  tangible  form,  to  make  them  of  practi- 
cable utility.  We  must  not  relax  in  those  efforts.  We  must  not  sit  down 
and  say  work  has  been  well  done,  we  are  pleased  with  it  and  will  now 
rest.  The  thing  is  to  be  up  and  at  it,  hammer  and  tongs,  shoulder  to 
shoulder,  in  an  earnest,  persevering,  well-directed  effort  to  not  only  keep 
burnt  clay  in  that  splendid  place  it  has  reached,  but  to  force  it  ever  upward,  by 
every  legitimate  means  in  our  power,  until  it  becomes  in  fact  what  we  believe 
and  know  it  ought  by  rights  to  be,  the  UNIVERSAL  BUILDING  MATE- 
RIAL! 
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Brick 


By  W.  E.  DENNISON 

What  am  I, 
That  I  should  see  my  maker's  clay 
Within  my  walls  entombed  to-day. 
And  know  full  well  a  century  hence 
Naught  else  shall  live  to  show  his  sense? 

I  am  a  brick. 

What  am  I, 
That  men  should  strive  on  Babel's  tower 
To  lay  me  up  to  show  their  power; 
Displeasing  God,  laid  down  their  tools ; 
Dispersed  as  history's  banner  fools? 

I  am  a  brick. 

What  am  I, 
Though  formed  of  clay,  have  seen  the  end 
Of  countless  reigns,  and  yet  defend 
My  title  to  the  oldest  place 
Qn  scroll  of  deeds  of  human  race? 

I  am  a  brick. 

» 

What  am  I, 
That  I  should  take  a  lowly  seat, 
Or  sit  at  anybody's  feet. 
When  I  compose  the  pyramid? 
Of  would-be  doers  I'm  still  the/'Did." 

I  am  a  brick. 


Scene  along  the  California  Northwestern  Railroad 
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THE  approach  of  the  vacation  season  starts  one  to  thinkmg  where  he  shall 
spend  a^week  or  more  of  pleasant  idleness.  One  of  the  attractive  spots 
in  California  is  along  the  picturesque  route  of  the  California  North- 
western in  Marin,  Sonoma,  Mendocino  and  Lake  counties.  Valleys  large  and 
small,  rolling  foothills,  and  hills  of  moderate  ranges  well  wooded,  nunierous 
creeks  and  rivers  and  lakes,  fresh-water  springs  everywhere,  and  a  salubrious 
climate,  combine  to  make  this  territory  an  ideal  agricultural  one. 

Along  the  western  side  of  Sonoma  and  Mendocino  counties  lies  an  im- 
mense forest  of  redwood  trees,  whose  towering  size  represents  the  sublimity 

of  growth  in  nature.  ,      i  r  i      ^ 

The  "Garden  Spot"  is  reached  from  San  Francisco,  by  large  ferry-boats, 
which  transport  you  from  depot,  foot  of  Market  street,  across  the  bay  to 
Tiburon,  a  distance  of  six  and  a  half  miles;  thence  by  trains  of  the  California 

Northwestern  Railway.  "  r  .oo      -i 

From  Tiburon  the  main  line  extends  to  Willits,  a  distance  of  138  miles 
from  San  Francisco,  passing  through  San  Rafael,  Petaluma,  Santa  Rosa, 
Healdsburg,  Geyserville,  Cloverdale,  Hopland,  and  Ukiah.  From  Ignacio,  23 
miles  from  San  Francisco,  a  branch  runs  through  the  historic  and  beautiful 
Sonoma  Valley,  and  reaches  Glen  Ellen,  49  miles  from  San  Francisco.  From 
Santa  Rosa,  52  miles  from  San  Francisco,  a  branch  6  miles  long  runs  to 
Sebastopol,  58  miles  from  San  Francisco,  tapping  the  Green  Valley  and  Gold 
Ridge  fruit  countrv.  Still  another  branch,  16  miles  long,  paralleling  the 
Russian  River,  and  tapping  the  "Vine  Hill  country,"  runs  from  Fulton,  4 
miles  north  of  Santa  Rosa  and  56  miles  from  San  Francisco,  to  Guerneville, 
72  miles  from  San  Francisco. 
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Chamber  of  Commerce  Building,  Saci  amenta 
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Marshall  Primary  School,  Sacratnento 
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Remodeled  Capitol  Hotel.  Sacramento 
Cornice   Work  bv  Sinclair  Cr"  Bessev 


Siller  Bros.,  Builders        C-402 
r.  J.  Pennish,  Plaster  Work 
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DURING  the  five  years  that  R.  A.  Heroic!  has  been  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  his  profession  in  the  city  of  Sacramento,  there  has  been 
developed  a  long-needed  reform  in  its  architecture.  The  change  is 
due  as  much,  if  not  more,  to  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Herold  as  to  the  work  of 
any  other  single  builder  or  architect.  To  him  Sacramento  is  indebted  for 
the  plans  of  the  first  modern  of^ce  building,  a  creation  that  marks  a  new - 
era  in  the  citv's  development.  His  appointment  by  the  Legislature  to 
prepare  estimates  for  the  improvement  of  the  State  Capitol  and  his  study  of  the 
building  have  made  him  an  authority  on  this  very  important  subject.  JMr.  Herold, 
although  but  35  years  of  age,  has  spent  half  of  that  time  in  the  study  and  practice 
of  the  profession  of  which  he  is  so  competent  an  exponent.  He  began  his  prepar- 
ation in  San  Francisco,  and  later  spent  three  years,  devoted  to  study  and  re- 
search in  the  capitals  of  Europe.  Five  years  ago  he  established  his  office  in 
this  city,  and  during  this  brief  period  has  brought  about  almost  a  transforma- 
tion in  Sacramento's  appearance. 

His  talent  has  attracted  to  him  the  patronage  of  bankers  and  financiers,  of  the 
largest  corporations  in  the  city,  and  of  the  State  and  Municipal  Governments.  His 
manner  of  handling  large  subjects  has  furnished  him  a  clientele  from  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  the  county,  notably  in  the  case  of  the  High  School  at 
Auburn,  Placer  Countv. 

Mr.  Herold's  plans  for  the  Sacramento  High  School  were  most  exactly  fitted 
to  the  citv's  needs  in  this  respect,  and  the  completion  of  the  building  will  assure  him 
a  lasting  monument  in  the  public  opinion.  His  efforts  to  provide  the  business 
section  with  structures  in  keeping  with  the  wealth  and  dignity  of  the  State  Capital 
have  won  for  him  a  warm  place  in  the  estimation  of  the  more  progressive  citizens, 
^who  still  cherish  hopes  of  a  city  beautiful  on  the  broad  river  that  marks  its  western 
^   limits. 


The  illustrations  of  buildings  in  Sacramento  shown  in  this  number  are  by  Mr.  Herold,  and  embrace  practically 
ever>-  type  of  building  from  a  church  to  a  residence,  and  an  office  building  to  a  livtry  stable. 
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Sacramento  Odd  Fellows'    Temple 
Cornice  IP'ork  by  Sinclair  (2f  Bessey 


Siller  Bros.,  Builders        C-40a 
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Keyes  Residence,  Sacramento        Hook  (2f  Son,  Builders 
Elect*  ical  Work  by  Electrical  Supply  Coi 
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Corner  in  Living-Room  of  Keyes  Residence,  Sacramento 
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Stable  for  Buffalo  Breiving  Company,  Sacramento 
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Saft  iiniiiito   Odd  Fr/linvs'    'J'rmf>h' 
Cot  Hill'   Work  hv  Sinclait    Cr"  Jicssrv 


Si/hr  /in/s.,  nid/iiri^         C-40:i 


h'i'ves  Rrsidintt\  Sacramnito        /look  C'''  Son,  Jinildri  s 
F/rcli  iral  ll'ork  hy  Elechiial  Siif^^plv  Co. 
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Carney  in  Ltviuj>-Room  of  Kcyrs  Rt'sideticf,  Saci  amento 
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Stahlr  for  Buffalo  /irrivini^  Company,  Sacramento 
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System  of  Ventilation  and   Heating 

Edited  by  F.  H.  BRYANT 

THE  normal  internal  temperature  of  the  human  body  is  very  near  100°, 
independent  of  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  air.  By  respiration 
the  continuous  process  of  slow  combustion  is  kept  up, — the  oxygen 
of  the  air,  uniting  with  the  carbon  of  the  blood  passing  through  the  lungs, 
to  form  carbonic  acid.  As  in  any  case  of  combustion,  overheating  takes  place 
unless  provision  is  made  for  the  distril)ution  of  the  heat  generated,  so  the  body 
is  kept  at  its  normal  temperature  only  by  the  abstraction  of  heat  from  it.  The 
actual  heating  of  the  body  is  not  the  ultimate  object  of  heating;  but  in  reality, 
provision  is  made  for  the  abstraction  of  heat  generated  by  the  vital  functions 
without  making  too  great  a  demand  upon  the  physical  endurance  of  the 
individual. 

Means  of  Dispersion  of  Heat. — Three  means  are  provided  for  the  health- 
ful dispersion  of  heat  from  the  hunian  body.  First,  by  radiation  to  the  air 
and  surrounding  objects.  Second,  by  conducting,  principally  to  the  air  imme- 
diately in  contact  with  the  body.  Third,  by  evai)oration  of  moisture  from  the 
lungs,  throat  and  skin.  Under  the  conditions  of  summer  air,  the  last  two  are 
generally  about  equal,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  heat  is  dissipated  by  the 
first  means.  Air  is  a  nearly  perfect  non-conductor  of  heat,  but  radiation  takes 
])lace  through  it  readily.  \\q  may  enter  a  room  having  a  temperature  of  75°, 
with  Willis  at  50°,  and  feel  chilled,  simply  because  heat  is  rapidly  radiated 
from  the  body  through  the  air  to  the  colder  walls.  In  comparatively  dry  air 
equality  of  temperature  is  kept  up  by  a  steady  but  imperceptible  evaporation 
from  the  skin.  In  moist  air  this  rapid  evaporation  is  prevented  and  the  water 
is  deposited  as  perspiration,  the  air  being  too  heavily  laden  to  take  it  up.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  the  air  is  in  motion  it  increases  both  evaporation  and 
conduction  by  the  constant  bringing  of  fresh  air  to  take  the  place  of  that 
already  moistened  or  heated.  If,  under  any  circumstances,  one  of  these  three 
means  fails  to  abstract  heat  rapidly  enough,  the  removal  by  the pther  means 
is  increased,  and  equilibrium  of  temperature  kept  up. 

High  humidity  has  the  eflfect  of  modifying  very  materially  the  tempera- 
ture at  which  comfort  may  be  secured.  The  excessive  humidity  of  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  west  and  south  of  England  has,  owing  to  the  reduced  evaporation 
from  the  bodv,  the  effect  of  making  a  temperature  of  56°  in  that  country 
equallv  as  comfortable  as  80°  in  the  dryer  climate  of  Canada  or  Minnesota. 

In  this  country,  where  some  means  of  heating  is  usually  required  during 
about  seven  months  of  the  year,  the  amount  of  heat  necessary  and  the 
economv  exercised  in  supplying  it  are  vital  questions.  As  will  appear  in 
what  follows,  convenience  and  economy  can  best  be  assured  by  an  intelligent 
union  of  the  heating  and  ventilating  systems. 


(ininiler  Hiiildirn;,  Sacramento 


C.  J.   Mathews,  Builder    C-407 
y.    /r.  Haley,  Brickwork 


Storag^e  Building.  Buffalo  Bre7L>ing  Company,  Sacramento 
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System  of  Ventilation  and  Heating 

Edited  by  F.  H.  BRYANT 

THE  normal  internal  temperature  of  the  human  body  is  very  near  100°, 
independent  of  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  air.  By  respiration 
the  continuous  process  of  slow  combustion  is  kept  up, — the  oxygen 
of  the  air,  uniting  with  the  carbon  of  the  blood  passing  through  the  lungs, 
to  form  carbonic  acid.  As  in  any  case  of  combustion,  overheating  takes  place 
unless  provision  is  made  for  the  distribution  of  the  heat  generated,  so  the  body 
is  kept  at  its  normal  temperature  only  by  the  abstraction  of  heat  from  it.  The 
actual  heating  of  the  body  is  not  the  ultimate  object  of  heating;  but  in  re<ility, 
provision  is  made  for  the  abstraction  of  heat  generated  by  the  vital  functions 
without  making  too  great  a  demand  upon  the  physical  endurance  of  the 
individual. 

Means  of  Dispersion  of  Heat. — Three  means  are  provided  for  the  health- 
ful dispersion  of  heat  from  the  human  body.  First,  by  radiation  to  the  air 
and  surrounding  objects.  Second,  by  conducting,  principally  to  the  air  imme- 
diately in  contact  with  the  body.  Third,  by  evaporation  of  moisture  from  the 
lungs,  throat  and  skin.  Under  the  conditions  of  summer  air,  the  last  two  are 
generally  about  equal,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  heat  is  dissipated  by  the 
first  means.  Air  is  a  nearly  perfect  non-conductor  of  heat,  but  radiation  takes 
place  through  it  readily.  We  may  enj:er  a  room  having  a  temperature  of  75°, 
with  walls  at  50°,  and  feel  chilled,  simply  because  heat  is  rapidly  radiated 
from  the  body  through  the  air  to  the  colder  walls.  In  comparatively  dry  air 
equality  of  temperature  is  kept  up  by  a  steady  but  imperceptible  evaporation 
from  the  skin.  In  moist  air  this  rapid  evaporation  is  prevented  and  the  water 
is  deposited  as  perspiration,  the  air  being  too  heavily  laden  to  take  it  up.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  the  air  is  in  motion  it  increases  both  evaporation  and 
conduction  by  the  constant  bringing  of  fresh  air  to  take  the  place  of  that 
already  moistened  or  heated.  If,  under  any  circumstances,  one  of  these  three 
means  fails  to  abstract  heat  rapidly  enough,  the  removal  by  thepther  means 
is  increased,  and  equilibrium  of  temperature  kept  up. 

High  humidity  has  the  efTect  of  modifying  very  materially  the  tempera- 
ture at  which  comfort  may  be  secured.  The  excessive  humidity  of  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  west  and  south  of  England  has,  owing  to  the  reduced  evaporation 
from  the  body,  the  effect  of  making  a  temperature  of  56°  in  that  country 
equally  as  comfortable  as  80°  in  the  dryer  climate  of  Canada  or  Minnesota. 

In  this  country,  where  some  means  of  heating  is  usually  required  during 
about  seven  months  of  the  year,  the  amount  of  heat  necessary  and  the 
economy  exercised  in  supplying  it  are  vital  questions.  As  will  appear  in 
what  follows,  convenience  and  economy  can  best  be  assured  by  an  intelligent 
union  of  the  heating  and  ventilating  systems. 
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A  Chapel  at  Sacramento 
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Natural  Methods. — The  requirements  of  good  ventilation  and  heating 
being  understood,  the  choice  of  the  best  methods  for  carrying  out  such  re- 
quirements presents  itself.  While  the  principles  have  been  generally  under- 
stood, their  application  has  proved  to  be  the  stumbling-block  over  which  many 
an  architect  and  engineer  has  tripped.  Natural  agencies,  as  apparently  the 
least  expensive,  have  usually  been  first  called  upon  to  produce  such  currents 
and  move  such  volumes  of  air  as  might  be  required.  But  it  will  be  universally 
admitted  that  all  systems  of  so-called  "natural  ventilation"  have  proved  them- 
selves inadequate  to  fulfill  all  requirements.  A  dependence  upon  windows 
and  doors  for  ventilation  cannot  with  propriety  be  called  a  system  of 
ventilation  for  the  supply  is  ordinarily  spasmodic,  and  without  ques- 
tion, disagreeable,  except  in  so  far  as  a  cold  draught  of  fresh  air  from 
an  open  window  may  be  preferable  to  the  vitiated  and  odorous  air  of  a  con- 
fined apartn^ent.  Excellent  results  may  continue  for  a  number  of  days  during 
the  employment  of  a  method  of  ventilation  dependent  upon  natural  agencies, 
but  a  change  in  the  temperature  or  humidity,  or  in  the  direction  and  force  of 
the  wind,  may  exactly  reverse  the  action  of  the  system.  Flues  which  were 
designed  to  furnish  fresh  air  will  be  found  to  be  actionless,  while  foul-air 
ducts  may  be  bringing  the  foul  air  from  other  rooms.  For  a  crowded  or  con- 
tinuously occupied  apartment,  such  arrangements  are  utterly  inadequate  and 
are  certain  to  prove  entirely  unequal  to  the  task  of  supplying  air  in  such 
quantity  as  has  been  shown  to  be  required, — above  all,  they  are  not  positive. 

Ventilation  by  Aspiration. — Somewhat  more  positive  results  may  be 
obtained  by  warming  the  air  within  the  vent  flues.  Gas  jets,  steam  heated  sur- 
faces and  the  smoke  flues  from  steam  or  hot  air  furnaces  are  employed  for 
this  purpose.    But  as  the  results  attained  are  due  to  a  lessened  density  of  the 
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air  within  the  flue,  and  as  the  heat  applied  for  thus  warming  and  rarifying 
this  air  serves  no  other  useful  purpose,  but  is  dissipated  in  the  atmosphere, 
the  method  proves  to  be  excessively  expensive  when  the  power,  as  measured 
in  heat  units,  required  to  develop  this  movement  is  taken  into  account. 

Forced  Circulation. — In  the  system  of  forced  circulation  by  means  of 
that  universally  adopted  machine — a  fan  or  blower — the  action  is  absolute 
and  positive.  The  whole  matter  cannot  be  better  expressed  than  in  words  of 
the  late  Robert  Briggs,  a  man  of  large  experience  in  practical  ventilation  and 
heating:  *Tt  will  not  be  attempted  at  this  time  to  argue  fully  the  advantages 
of  the  method  of  supplying  air  for  ventilation  by  impulse  through  mechanical 
means, — the  superiority  of  forced  ventilation,  as  it  is  called.  This  mooted 
question  will  be  found  to  have  been  discussed,  argued  and  combatted  on  all 
sides^,  in  numerous  publications,  but  the  conclusion  of  all  is,  that  if  air  is 
wanted  in  any  particular  place,  at  any  particular  time,  it  must  be  put  there, 
not  allowed  to  go.  Other  methods  will  give  results  at  certain  times  or  sea- 
sons, or  under  certain  conditions.  One  method  will  work  p^erfectly  with  cer- 
tain differences  of  internal  and  external  temperatures,  while  another  method 
succeeds  only  when  other  differences  exist.  One  method  reaches  to  relative 
success  whenever  a  wind  can  render  a  cowl  efficient.  Another  method  re- 
mains perfect  as  a  system  if  no  malicious  person  opens  a  door  or  window.  No 
other  method  than  that  of  impelling  air  by  direct  means  with  a  fan  is  equally 
independent  of  accidental  natural  conditions,  equally  efficient  for  a  desired 
result,  or  equally  controllable  to  suit  the  demands  of  those  who  are  ventilated." 

Efficiency  of  the  Fan. — 'Tn  all  mechanical  appliances  that  is  simplest 
which  most  positively  and  directly  effects  the  purpose  in  view ;  and  in  this 
matter  of  supplying  air,  it  may  be  claimed  that  the  process  of  impelling  it 
when  and  where  wanted  is  at  once  the  most  certain  and  efficient,  and  that  the 
fan  (in  its  forms  of  a  rotating  wheel  with  vanes  for  large  uses)  is  the  simplest 
and  readiest  machine  for  impelling  air.  It  will  not  be  attempted  at  this  time 
to  discuss  the  theory  of  rotary  fans.  The  fan  itself  will  simply  be  accepted 
as  one  of  the  recognized  appliances  in  the  construction  of  ventilating  appa- 
ratuses available  with  other  mechanisms  in  established  forms  and  defined 
types  of  American  practice." 

After  showing  the  enormous  expense  of  moving  air  by  allowing  it  to  pass 
over  steam-heated  surfaces  (thus  creating  a  difference  in  pressure  due  to  a 
difference  in  temperature)  compared  with  the  expense  of  moving  equal  quan- 
tities of  air  by  means  of  a  fan,  among  the  many  mechanical  devices  for  the 
movement  of  air  through  channels,  none  are  so  economical  of  power  and 
convenient  in  use  as  the  fan. 

A  practical  illustration  will  best  serve  to  prove  the  force  of  this  statement. 
A  vent  flue,  one  square  foot  in  cross  sectional  area  and  40  feet  high,  is  ar- 
ranged to  withdraw  air  from  a  room  having  a  temperature  of  70°,  while  the 
outdoor  air  is  at  20°  ;  the  flue  being  provided  with  an  accelerating  coil,  which 
heats  the  air  within  to  90°.  By  the  ordinary  methods  of  calculation  it  may 
be  shown  that  the  theoretical  velocity  of  the  air  thus  produced  in  the  flue 
will  be  1,149.4  feet  per  minute,  and  that  there  will  be  expended  for  its  move- 
ment 394.6  heat  units.  A  fan,  on  the  other  hand,  would  theoretically  require, 
to  produce  the  same  air  movement,  only  .703  units  of  heat.  But  these  figures 
are  purely  theoretical,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  two  methods  must  enter  to 
give  the  true  relation. 

Assuming  for  the  flue  an  average  efficiency  of  60  per  cent,  there  will 
actually  be  required  for  this  method  657.7  units  of  heat.  On  the  other  hand, 
making  the  fair  assumptions  that  of  the  heat  units  in  the  fuel  70  per  cent  is 
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delivered  in  the  form  of  steam,  that  this  steam  is  utilized  in  an  engine  having 
an  efficiency  of  only  10  per  cent,  while  the  fan  driven  thereby  turns  into 
useful  work  only  25  per  cent  of  the  power  delivered  to  it  by  the  engine,  the 
combined  efficiency  of  the  system  will  be  reduced  to  1.75  per  cent,  calling  for 
a  heat  expenditure  of  40.17  units.  Even  under  this  practical  condition  it  ap- 
pears that  the  movement  of  air  by  aspiration  still  requires  16.37  times  as 
much  heat  (which  is  simply  a  measure  of  the  coal  bill),  as  a  fan  producing 
the  same  results.  Of  course  a  change  in  the  conditions  will  affect  this  rela- 
tion to  a  reasonable  extent,  but  it  is  certainly  evident  that  the  thermal  or 
aspiration  system  requires  more  fuel  than  the  fan  under  all  practical  con- 
ditions as  they  exist  in  any  system  of  heating  and  ventilation. 
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No  Evidence  of  Insanity 

IT  IS  to  be  regretted  that  the  poor  lady  who  bequeathed  her  property  for  the 
erection  of  a  Gothic  structure  in  a  central  part  of  London  (which  was  to 
be  a  joy  forever)  was  declared  to  be  of  unlsound  mind,  memory  and  under- 
standing.    It  is  of  such  rare  occurrence  for  any  one  to  dream  of  creating  a 
work  of  the  kind,  if  the  will  had  been  carried  out  in  a  satisfactory  manner  other 
people  might  be  disposed  to  imitate  the  testatrix.    Miss  Lina  Beatrice  Clayton- 
Browne,  whose  will  came  before  the  courts  on  Saturday  last,  died  on  March 
24,  1904,  in  her  thirty-second  year.     In  August,  1900,  she  had  a  will  drawn  up 
while  staying  in  Windsor.     In  it  she  directed  that  after  the  payment  of  an 
annuity  "the  whole  of  the  trust  fund  and  the  accumulations  of  income  thereof 
were  to  be  applied  in  the  erection,  without  buying  land,  of  an  ornamental 
structure  of  Gothic  design,  such  as  a  market-cross  or  street-crossing  refuge 
in  the  style  of  a  market-cross,  tall  clock,  street-lamp  stand,  or  all  combined, 
in  a  central  part  of  London,  the  plan  whereof  shall  be  oflfered  for  open  com- 
petition and  ultimately  decided  upon  by  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects, and  I  especially  desire  that  no  inscription  of  my  name  shall  be  placed 
on  such  erection.     In  connection   with  the  construction  of  the  said   Gothic 
erection  I  would  wish  that  no  large  masses  of  dark  metal,  such  as  dark  bronze 
or  cast-iron,  or  of  dead  white  marble  or  alabaster  should  be  used,  whether  as 
statutes  or  otherwise,  as  I  consider  the  effect  of  such  large  masses  to  be  tone- 
less and  blurred,  particularly  in  a  moist  climate.    I  should  also  like  no  pigment 
to  be  used  upon  any  but  an  absolutely  flat  surface,  and  tHen  but  sparingly. 
In  deciding  upon  the  merits  of  the  designs,  I  should  like  particular  value  to 
be  laid  upon  the  general  outline  as  seen  from  a  good  distance.     I  should  like 
to  be  inscribed  upon  the  structure  in  letters  of  a  different  tincture  to  that  of 
the  ground,  such  as  bronze  letters  in  marble  or  stone,  the  following  inscrip- 
tion :     'Many  and  munificent  are  the  gifts  ministering  to  the  ills  of  the  flesh, 
therefore  is  this  structure  dedicated  merely  to  the  more  neglected  gladdening 
of  the  eye.'    'A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever.'     .     .     ."     If  the  words  were 
not  those  of  the  lady  herself,  there  is  no  question  that  her  intentions  were 
expressed  in  it,  for  the  solicitor  stated  she  gave  him  instructions  in  an  ex- 
ceedingly sensible  manner.    The  value  of  the  estate  was  about  £12,500.    Va- 
rious acts  were  proved  which  were  sufficient  to  show  that  on  other  occasions 
the  lady's  mind  was  affected.    The  President  of  the  Probate  Court  was  satis- 
fied, from  the  evidence,  that  he  must  pronounce  against  the  will,  and  a  central 
part  of  London  has  therefore  lost  an  ornament. — The  Architect. 
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Damp  Resisting  Compounds 

By  HARRY  LARKIN 

THE  tendency  of  brick,  terra  cotta  and  certain  characters  of  stone  to 
absorb  water  is  the  cause  of  considerable  annoyance  and  has  led  to  the 
introduction  of  a  number  of  compounds  claimed  to  prevent  entrance  of 
dampness  through  walls  built  of  these  materials.  '  The  question  of  dampness 
entering  a  wall  is  of  vital  importance  now  that  steel  is  so  largely  used  to  carry 
the  weights.  The  walls  of  all  steel  framed-buildings  are  built  light  and  unless 
some  provision  is  made  to  keep  the  dampness  away  from  the  structural  steel, 
there  is  sure  to  be  trouble  in  time  that  will  cause  our  sky-scrapers  to  wilt 
away.  As  an  illustration,  the  Alto  Building,  at  Bush  and  Kearny  streets,  was 
erected  three  years  ago  and  the  southerly  wall  was  coated  with  three  coats 
of  a  white  paint  on  the  outside  in  hopes  of  making  the  wall  water-tight. 

Last  winter  the  writer  was  called  in  to  pass  judgment  on  the  matter  and 
found  the  painted  walls  of  the  halls  along-side  the  southerly  wall  blistered 
from  the  dampness  and  the  position  of  each  steel  column  in  the  wall  was 
indicated  by  rust  marks  from  the  ceilings  to  the  floors.  When  the  winter  was 
over,  the  outside  of  this  southerly  wall  was  coated  with  'Tabco." 

The  building  occupied  by  the  Cordes  Furniture  Company  on  Geary 
street  is  solid  brick  walls,  without  structural  steel,  but  dampness  has  entered 
at  the  various  floors  to  such  an  extent  that  the  tinting  is  ruined  from  the  roof 
down. 

All  of  these  recently  introduced  damp  proof  compounds  are  claimed  to 
leave  a  surface  that  will  hold  plaster.  If  such  is  the  case,  it  will  be  a  simple 
matter  to  coat  exposed  walls  and  plaster  over  the  damp  proof  course  in  order 
to  cover  the  objectionable  color.  Coating  the  back  side  of  face  brick  would  in 
a  great  measure  keep  water  from  entering  the  wall.  ^ 

Asphaltum  is  the  base  of  all  effective  damp  proof  compounds,  so  where 
there  is  important  work  in  the  water-proofing  line  to  be  done,  it  is  best  to  rely 
upon  the  original  material  itself  and  not  pay  for  some  fancy  name  or  take  the 
chances  of  adulteration.  Straight  asphaltum  can  be  adapted  to  any  work  a 
damp  proof  compound  is  claimed  to  do  and  accomplish  the  result  without 
question  of  permanency.  Nothing  is  saved  in  the  cost  by  plastering  directly 
on  to  brick  walls  coated  with  a  damp  proof  compound  in  the  interior  of  a 
building.  To  be  sure  the  furring  and  lathing  is  done  away  with,  but  thQ 
carpenter  is  put  to  great  additional  expense  in  securing  his  casings,  base  and 
wainscot.  Besides  there  is  grave  question  as  to  whether  the  plaster  will  bond 
itself  sufficiently  to  be  permanent.  It  does  not  stand  to  reason  that  a  com- 
pound will  not  absorb  water  and  still  make  a  bond  with  plaster.  Even  plast- 
ering onto  rough  brick  surfaces  is- none  too  secure  a  job,  with  all  the  close 
adhesion  of  the  two  materials.  However,  if  these  compounds  do  make  the 
bond  they  claim,  they  are  invaluable  in  brick  construction.  But  in  my  opinion 
it  will  take  a  few  years'  time,  together  with  a  few  of  our  earthquakes,  to  fully 
demonstrate  the  question. 

STREET  PAVEMENTS. 

No  one  disputes  the  fact  of  improvement  made  in  changing  the  pavement 
of  Third  street  to  basalt  blocks  set  on  a  concrete  foundation  and  grouted  with 
asphaltum  and  gravel.  There  is  a  question  whether  any  other  character  of 
wearing  surface  would  stand  the  heavy  usage  this  street  has,  and  the  noise 
is  noticeably  less  than  on  the  old  style  basalt  pavement.     Improvements  have 
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been  made  in  each  job  of  this  character  that  have  been  laid  and  the  wear  the 
pavements  on  parts  of  Fourth  street  and  the  length  of  Third  street  have 
stood,  demonstrates  that  a  suitable  pavement  has  been  found  to  fit  the  condi- 
tions in  the  business  section  of  the  city. 

Bituminous  Rock  pavements,  laid  with  reasonable  care,  give  good  service 
in  the  residence  districts  where  the  grades  are  moderate.  Laying  the  center 
of  the  street  with  basalt  blocks  and  the  edges  with  bitumen,  provides  a  means 
of  ascending  a  considerable  grade  that  bitumen  would  not  permit. 

■  The  asphalt  mastic  pavements,  so  common  in  other  cities,  will  never 
come  into  general  use  in  San  Francisco,  on  account  of  there  being  no  suffi- 
cient supply  of  sharp  sand  and  gravel  needed  in  laying  them.  Los  Angeles 
and  Portland  are  two  cities  on  this  Coast  particularly  blessed  with  an  ample 
supply  of  sand,  grit  and  gravel  and  as  a  consequence  have  pavements  of 
asphalt  mastic  giving  excellent  service,  as  well  as  being  clean  and  sanitary. 
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Signing  ArcKitecture 


WHATEVER  may  be  the  case  in  the  old  world,  which  gives  a  thought  too 
much  regard  to  graphic  artists,  in  this  country,  in  fact,  on  this  continent, 
the  architect  is  the  leading  figure.  The  names  of  prominent  architects 
are  well  known,  not  in  their  own  city  only,  but  throughout  their  own  country 
and  beyond  it.  It  is  questionable  whether  any  architect  in  the  history  of  the 
world  has  ever  been  so  widely  known,  in  his  own  generation,  to  a  general  public, 
as  is,  at  the  present  moment,  Mr.  Daniel  H.  Burnham.  This  is  partly  due  to  the 
widening  of  the  architects'  sphere,  and  in  Mr.  Burnham's  case,  to  a  celebrity 
gained  by  his  successful  conduct  of  the  building  operations  of  the  Chicago  Exhi- 
bition, continued  by  his  connection  with  the  Washington  improvements  proje(!:t, 
and  bv  the  frequency  with  which  he  is  applied  to  now  tor  advice  by  cities  that 
are  devising  improvements  in  their  plan.  But  while  these  large  dealings  natu- 
rally attract  attention,  so  that  the  newspapers  mention  Mr.  Burnham's  name  with 
the  same  simplicity  as  they  would  a  general's,  in  full  confidence  that  every  one 
will  know  who  he  is,  there  are  architects  who  are  not  architects  of  cities 
but  only  of  buildings,  who  are  almost,  if  not  quite,  equally  well 
known.  Building  is,  in  fact,  going  large  nowadays ;  a  single  structure  may 
be  an  important  addition  to  any  city,  and  this  importance  naturally  gives  the 
architect  a  new  interest  for  the  public.  The  interest  spreads  to  the  smaller  de- 
signers, partly  as  members  of  the  same  profession  but  partly  for  another  reason — 
the  new  importance  that  is  attached  by  the  mass  of  the  people  to  their  houses, 
since  it  has  become  as  easy  to  own  as  to  rent.  Indeed,  in  some  places  in  Canada 
it  is  more  easy  to  own  than  to  rent ;  for  speculative  builders  build  only  to  sell 
and  will  not  rent.  This  state  of  affairs  has  brought  about  a  widely  spread  domes- 
tic sentiment  which  is  acting  a^  a  wholesome  counteragent  to  the  idea  that  life 
in  a  flat,  without  housekeeping  or  other  responsibilities,  is  the  American  woman's 
due.  The  use  in  the  United  States  of  the  pregnant  word  **home"  instead  of  the 
simple  word  "house,"  irritating  as  it  is  when  used  on  all  occasions,  marks  how 
this  sentiment  has  grown  and  how  (which  is  our  present  object  in  noting  it),  the 
interest  taken  in  small  houses  has  become  attached,  to  their  architects. 

Even  the  press  is  not  without  signs  of  abandoning  its  tradition  of  ignoring 
the  architect  in  its  notice  of  buildings.  The  editors  of  the  daily  papers  are  still 
as  sensitive  to  a  ''free  ad."  as  they  are  to  a  typographical  error,  yet  the  names 
of  the  architects  of  projected  buildings  are  always  mentioned  under  the  cuts  of 
the  buildings  which  are  so  frequently  inserted  now  in  the  newspapers. 
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This  growing  interest  in  architects  is  a  mark  of  awakening  recognition  that 
architecture  is  an  art^  This — it  being  the  truth — is  a  good  thing  to  have  rec- 
ognized. It  is  to  the  advantage  of  everybody  that  the  recognition  should  be  fur- 
thered in  every  possible  way ;  and  one  way  which  has  been  frequently  proposed 
is  that  architects  should  sign  their  buildings.  In  speaking  of  it  recently,  in  a 
presidential  address  to  the  Architectural  Association,  Mr.  Guy  Dawber  said  that 
the  signature  of  buildings  is  a  custom  on  the  continent.  That  it  is  not  unknown 
in  England  may  be  seen  on  the  terra-cotta  face  of  a  hotel  building  in  Piccadilly, 
where  the  signature  of  Messrs.  Ernest  George  and  Peto,  architects,  appears  as  a 
conspicuous  corner  decoration.  When  one  sees  a  signature,  placed  thus  in  a 
prominent  position,  one  becomes  seriously  aware  that  it  does  not  make  for  benefit 
to  the  architect  unless  he  has  done  well.  The  proceeding  clearly  has  a  double 
side — both  working  for  good ;  iwaX  the  art  of  architecture  should  be  exalted  in  the 
eyes  of  the  public,  and  that  the  architect's  sense  of  responsibility  should  be  kept 
alert.  When  an  architect  did  his  work  under  a  cloud  of  oblivion ;  paired  ofT 
with  the  plumber  in  building  operations,  as  equally  undesirable  and  only  not  so 
necessary ;  it  required  stout  and  enduring  character  and  conscience  not  sometimes 
to  sink  into  a  state  of  indifTerence  and  compromise.  It  is  hard  to  uphold  the 
fine  thing  against  its  neglect.  It  is  hard  to  uphold  an  art  alone.  Indeed — as 
art  that  is  alive  always  gets  its  living  quality  by  expressing  the  life  of  its  time, 
and  only  pedantry  or  eccentricity  comes  from  the  secluded  artists — the  more  the 
architect  is  in  touch  with  the  world  the  better  for  his  art. 

The  growing  interest  in  architecture  and  architects  is  wholesome,  and  if  it 
is  assisted  by  a  movement  towards  signing  buildings  it  will  be  a  good  thing.  It  is 
quite  likely  that  no  formal  assistance  will  be  needed  to  such  a  movement,  but 
that  a  custom  so  much  in  accordance  with  the  general  feeling  of  this  time  of  Re- 
naissance will  arise,  as  customs  do  arise,  all  at  once,  everybody  apparently  follow- 
ing everybody  else. — Canadian  Architect  and  Builder. 

4»     *t»     4* 

Apartment-House  Construction 

ONE  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  building  operations  in  Chicago 
for  the  past  year  is  the  amount  of  apartment-house  or  flat  constriuition, 
which  has  been  carried  on  on  a  scale  of  unprecedented  magnitude.     """ 

It  had  been  thought  that  flat  building  in  Chicago  was  overdone,  and 
when  in  1904  the  totafof  the  year's  operations  reached  over  $14,000,000  com- 
pared with  $7,000,000  for  1903,  it  was  expected  by  many  that  a  slump  would 
surely  come  and  the  figures  for  1905  would  show  a  considerable  falling  ofT. 
So  far,  however,  from  that  being  the  case,  the  figures  of  the  past  year  show 
the  remarkable  total  of  nearly  $22,000,000,  taking  into  account  only  building 
permits  of  $5,000  and  upwards.  It  is  true  that  these  figures  include  buildings 
of  the  combination  chafacter,  containing  both  flats  and  stores,  but  these 
form  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  total. 

It  is  evident  from  these  figures  that  the  people  of  Chicago  are  inclining 
more  and  more  to  residence  in  flats.  The  total  of  house  construction,  including 
only  permits  above  $5,000,  amounted  for  the  year  1905  to  less  than  $3,000,000, 
the  greatest  percentage  of  house  building  having  been  in  the  northwest  sec- 
tion of  the  city. 

It  might  be  thought  that,  in  view  of  the  rapidity  with  which  flat  build- 
ings have  been  constructed  during  the  year,  it  would  be  difficult  to  fill  them, 
but  the  contrary  is  the  case,  and  all  reports  from  owners,  builders  and  agents 
agree  that  rents  are  well  maintained,  which  is  a  sure  evidence  of  the  fact 
that  the  supply  has  by  no  means  outstripped  the  demand. 
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A   Palatial  Country   Home 

ARCHITECT  WILLIS  POLK  has  prepared  plans  for  a  palatial  country 
residence  for  Mr.  Eugene  J.  de  Sabla,  Jr.,  millionaire.  The  house  will 
be  unique  in  that  it  will  be  the  first  large  country  house  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  constructed  entirely  of  brick  and  stone.     It  will  be  built  at  San  Mateo. 

The  house  will  be  the  first  example  on  this  Coast  of  English  renaissance 
of  the  Tudor  period.  Its  mullion  windows  and  Jacobean  ornament  and  its 
arcaded  loggia  and  vaulted  vestibule  will  all  be  in  harmony  with  the  best 
examples  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  old  English  country  places.  The  structure 
will  be  surrounded  by  a  broad  terrace,  affording  ample  space  for  the  much- 
sought-after  outdoor  country  life  of  this  section.  The  interior  will  contain  a 
typical  Old  English  hallway,  with  oak  wainscoting  and  large  chimney  place. 
The  main  staircase  will  also  be  a  feature  of  Elizabethian  decoration. 

The  site  of  the  mansion  is  that  of  the  famous  Howard  homestead,  El 
Cerrita.  The  latter  was  originally  laid  out  by  W.  D.  M.  Howard  and  the  first 
portion  of  it  was  brought  around  Cape  Horn  in  the  early  '50's.  Since  that  time 
it  has  been  added  to,  and  it  is  probably  the  most  interesting  of  all  California's 
country  homes,  many  architects  having  been  employed  in  its  construction. 
After  Mrs.  Bowie's  death,  the  house  was  occupied  by  some  of  the  younger 
members  of  the  Jloward  family,  then  by  Charles  A.  Baldwin,  the  Tobins  and 
others  and  finally  passed  into  the  possession  of  Walter  S.  Martin,  who  made 
extensive  alterations  and  redecoraJ:ed  it  throughout. 

Mr.  de  Sabla  recently  bought  the  place,  and  will  retain  only  the  most 
modern  part  of  the  old  buildings.  The  additions  that  he  is  now  constructing 
are  of  the  most  permanent  character. 

4»    4»    ^ 

To  Build  Fine  Art   Gallery 

THE  Southern   California  Chapter  of  American   Institute  of   Architects  has 
purchased  the  lot  fronting  50  feet  on  the  east  side  of  Alvarado,  between 
Sixth  and  Orange  streets,  directly  opposite  Westlake  Park,  having  a  depth 
of  177  feet. 

The  purpose  is  to  ultimately  put  up  an  art  gallery,  that  will  be  more  parti- 
cularly devoted  to  architecture  and  permanent  exhibits  of  casts,  so  that  students 
may  have  the  best  examples  before  them,  and  to  provide  lecture  halls  and  assembly 
rooms  where  all  interested  in  architecture  may  have  an  opportunity  to  meet  and 
study,  and  where  architectural  and  drawing  classes  can  meet.  The  building  will 
also  be  made  the  headquarters  for  the  architectural  profession  in  Southern 
California  where  opportunities  can  be  given  for  the  development  of  all  that  is 
best  in  art  and  architecture.  ^ 

At  present  a  small  building  will  be  erected  on  the  rear 'of  the  lot,  that  will 
be  used  as  an  assembly  hall  and  sketch  studio  which  will  be  the  nucleus  of  the 
completed  institution. 

^  *|*    4*    ^^ 

Auctioneer— "Going!  Going!  Gone!  Here,  sir,  it's  yours.  Great  bargain, 
sir.  The  frame  alone  is  worth  the  price."  Connoisseur  (ripping  out  the  pic- 
ture)—"The  frame  was  what  I  wanted."— New  York  Weekly. 

4»    4»     4» 

Customer  (in  restaurant) — "Waiter,  I  wish  you  would  bring  mc  a 
medium-done  porterhouse  steak  smothered  in  mushrooms." 

Waiter  (to  cook)— "Choke  one  with  the  toadstool !"— Milwaukee  ^entinel. 
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Design  for  Suhurbatt  Depot 


R.  A.  Hi-rold,  Architect        C-i21 


Another  Design  for  Suburban  Depot 


R.  A.  Herold,  Architect        C-422 


Reinforced  Concrete  Construction  in  tke  Marys- 

ville   Public  Library 

By  M.  C.  COUCHOT.  C.  E.* 

THE  Marysvi'lle  Public  Library  is  the  gift  of  C.  Q.  Packard,  Esq.,  to  the 
city  of  Marysville,  and  is  a  beautiful  stone  building,  75  x  75  in  plan,  set 
on  a  large  lot  on  the  corner  of  Fourth  and  D  streets,  where  it  will  al- 
ways be  surrounded  by  a  large  lawn,  which  will  always  insure  plenty  of  light 
and  its  prominent  individuality.  The  plans  are  from  William  Curlett,  archi- 
tect. The  exterior  walls  are  of  Colusa  sandstone.  The  roof  is  of  red  tile.  All 
the  interior  construction,  including  floors,  beams,  girders,  lintel  and  parts  of 
roof  slabs  are  of  reinforced  concrete,  built  on  the  Kahn  system  of  reinforce- 
ment. 

The  columns  in  the  basement  are  16  inches  in  diameter  and  10  feet  high 
and  in  the  first  floor,  supporting  the  mezzanine  and  second  f^oor,  are  22  inches 
in  diameter  and  22  feet  high  and  reinforced  with  eight  J/^-inch  vertical  rods  and 
a  continuous  y^-mQ\\  wire  helix,  2>^-inch  pitch,  according  to  the  method  of 
Mr.  Considere. 

The  main  girders  over  the  main  room  are  18  x  32  inches,  32-foot  span,  and 
are  reinforced  with  three  lj4-inch  and  two  1-inch  Kahn  bars. 

All  the  main  slabs  in  the  building  proper  are  of  the  hollow  tile  construc- 
tion, 8,  10  and  12  inches  in  depth,  set  16  inches  on  centers,  giving  a  4-inch 
space  in  which  a  ^-inch  Kahn  bar  is  set  and  concrete  poured  in,  making 
really  a  number  of  concrete  joists  16  inches  on  centers.  The  spans  are  about 
12  feet  to  20  feet  for  this  construction  and  are  very  rigid,  sound-proof  and  fire- 
proof. 

The  work  was  erected  during  the  hottest  months  of  the  year — July,  Au- 
gust and  September — and  the  greatest  care  had  to  be  used  in  doing  this  con- 
crete work,  necessitating  the  material  to  be  mixed* dry  below  and  taken  up  in 
the  building  to  be  wet  right  at  the  place  where  it  was  going  to  be  put  in,  as 
it  would  not  stand  the  transportation  without  taking  initial  set. 

The  results  were  very  satisfactory.  The  hollow  tile  construction  is  par- 
ticularly well  adapted  for  this  class  of  building,  as  well  as  for  hospital,  schools, 
theatres  and  office  buildings,  where  large,  clear  spans  are  desired,  as  spans  as 
high  as  30  feet  can  be  had  very  easily. 

The  use  of  reinforced  concrete  is  progressing  rather  slowly  in  California, 
where  the  climatic  conditions  are  ideal  for  this  form  of  construction  and  where 
all  the  materials  are  easily  obtainable.  But  present  indications  show  that  the 
architects,  owners  and  builders  are  taking  cognition  of  the  merits  of  this  con- 
struction and  that  we  may  expect  a  decided  increase  in  the  number  of  build- 
ings of  this  type,  as  in  the  Eastern  States. 

•Associate  Member  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  604  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco. 
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Marysville  Public  Library 


William  Curlett,  Architect        C-423 
Maurice  C.  Couchol,  Engineer 
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View  Showing  Mezzanine  Floor  and  j2-/oot  Span  Girders, 
Marysville  Public  Library 
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JR.  WHITE,  of  Elnloruk,  Neb.,  writes  in  Municipal  Engineering,  about  a 
♦  method  of  curing  cement  blocks,  which  is  a  cheap  and  practical  way  for 
the  operation  of  small  works.  He  says:  ''We  have  made  a  practical  use 
of  it  this  summer  and  find  it  very  satisfactory.  We  have  racks  built  and 
covered  with  lumber  four  deep,  two  racks  with  a  4-foot  alley  between  them 
with  enough  projections  of  roof  to  shade  both  sides.  Each  rack  is  wide  enough 
for  two  tiers,  so  we  use  both  sides.  We  set  blocks  out  on  these  for  twenty- 
four  hours  without  any  water  (unless  the  heat  or  wind  is  rather  severe,  when 
we  will  sprinkle  lightly  a  time  or  two  as  judgment  dictates).  Then  we 
remove  to  the  yards  for  further  curing,  where  we  can  stack  them  three  or 
four  blocks  high.  When  the  day's  work  of  yesterday  is  thus  stacked,  we 
give  a  thorough  wetting,  after  which  we  cover  them  with  some  old  hay, 
covering  all  ends  and  sides  as  thoroughly  as  possible.  Then  we  keep  the  hay 
thoroughly  wet  from  ten  days  to  two  weeks.  The  blocks  cure  nicely  and 
practically  evenly  this  way,  and  I  believe  that  it  will  equal  any  system  that 
is  used  to-day.  I  think  that  any  manufacturer  can  use  this  method.  If 
the  old  hay  should  be  in  the  way,  a  good  way  would  be  to  take  burlap  and 
make  mattresses  out  of  it.  Excelsior  is  also  good,  the  theory  being  to  keep 
dampness  on  the  outside  of  the  block.  We  have  cured  something  over  10,000 
blocks  this  year  in  this  way  and  are  well  pleased  with  the  result." 

4»     4»     4» 

"I  know,  old  chappie,"  said  Dobbs,  "she  has  her  faults,  and  a  temper,  and 
all  that ;  but  I — I  love  her  and  can't  live  without  her." 

"Just  so,"  calmly  replied  his  friend ;  "but  the  question  isn't  that.  Can  you 
live  with  her?" 
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Paper  Mill  on  tKe  Pacific  Coast    of    Reinforced 

Concrete 


EARLY  in  Vdi):)  the  \\'illanictte  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  of  Oregon  City, 
Oregon,  presented  plans  to  the  Pacific  Construction  Company  for  a  very 
large  paper  mill  building  to  be  erected  in  the  city  named. 

The  plans  called  for  a  brick  and  steel  building,  but  l)y  advice  of  F.  A. 
Koetitz,  chief  engineer  and  vice-president,  and  F.  ^1.  lUitler,  secretary  of  the 
Pacific  Construction  Company,  the  plans  were  changed  so  as  to  call  for  rein- 
forced concrete  in  place  of  brick. 

The  advice  upon  which  this  change  was  based  was  given  for  several  reasons. 
In  the  first  place,  the  Willamette  Pulp  and  Paper  Company  were  in  haste  to 
have  their  building  built,  and  it  was  shown  that  much  time  could  be  saved  by 
using  reinforced  concrete  in  place  of  brick. 

Another  principal  reason  was  the  conditions  that  would  naturally  sur- 
round a  building  erected  in  this  special  location,  and  devoted  to  the  special 
purpose  of  pulp  and  paper  manufacturing.  The  climate  of  Oregon  City  is  a 
very  rainy  one,  and  the  making  of  pulp  and  paper  at  the  same  time  necessitates 
the  use  of  a  great  deal  of  w^ater ;  consequently,  a  building  so  located  and  so 
employed  would  be  subjected  to  much  moisture,  both  from  without  and 
within. 

The  ])a])cr  mill  building  is  at  Oregon  City,  and  is  the  largest  of  the  kind 
on  tire  Pacific  sloj^e.  It  is  ;330  feet  long,  02  feet  wide,  and  its  walls  are  50  feet 
high.  It  has  a  basement  and  two  floors  at  the  ''beater"  rofun  end.  and  a  base- 
ment and  single  floor  in  the  machine-room  end,  with  20  feet  between  floors. 

The  foundation  was  laid  upon  a  bed  of  heavy  bowlders  from  the  river. 
Trenches  for  the  foundation  walls  were  dug  in  the- bowlders,  and  footings  five 
feet  wide  put  in. 

On  the  top  of  these  walls,  and  reaching  up  to  the  sills  of  the  basement 
windows,  the  walls  of  the  superstructure  were  made  2<S  inches  thick  :  while  the 
main  walls  of  the  building  were  made  12  inches  thick,  buttressed  by  :J-foot 
])ilasters.  IG  feet  on  centers,  the  pilasters  being  20  inches  thick.  These 
pilasters  are  reinforced  by  corrugated  steel  bars,  six  bars'  being  iml)ed(led  in 
each  pilaster,  and  held  in  place  by  bands  of  5/1(1  round  iron,  one  foot  apart. 
Through  the  main  walls,  both  above  and  beneath  the  window  openings,  and 
extending  the  entire  length  of  the  walls,  corrugated  steel  bars  w^ere  also  used. 

Supporting  the  floors  are  concrete  columns  20x24  inches  in  size  and  1(1 
feet  apart  lengthwise  of  the  building,  and  at  varying  distances  crosswise  of 
the  building,  the  distances  being  regulated  to  accommodate  the  machinery, 
and  there  being  four  lines  of  columns. 

The  main  girders  running  lengthwise  of  the  building  are  20x30  inches, 
and  the  cross  beams  connecting  thereto  are  14x20  inches.  The  colunms 
are  reinforced  by  corrugated  steel  bars,  four  in  each  column,  connected 
and  held  in  place  by  5/10  round  iron.  The  beams  are  reinforced  by  both 
Kahn  and  corrugated  bars.  The  floors  comprise  concrete  slabs  (^f  an  average 
thickness  of  six  inches,  which  are  reinforced  by  expanded  metal.  The  top  is  fin- 
ished wnth  the  usual  sidewalk  finish.  In  the  basement  story  are  also  placed 
numerous  piers  for  carrying  the  weight  of  the  line  shafts  and  paper  mill 
machinery,  all  being  reinforced  by  the  same  material  as  used  in  the  beams. 

For  setting  the  heavy  paper  machinery  and  handling  the  product  a 
traveling  00-ft.  crane  was  furnished.    This  crane  moves  on  a  track  of  I-beams, 


Exterior  \ie'c  of  H'Ulamette  Pulp  atid  Paper  Mill  at  Oregon  City,  liuilt  of  Reinforced  Concrete        C-42fi 


Another  View  of  Willamette  Pulp  and  Paper  Company s  Mill  at  Oregon  City,  Oregon. 
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Paper  Mill   on  tke  Pacific  Coast    of    Reinforced 

Concrete 

EARLY  in  1905  the  Willamette  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  of  Oregon  City, 
Oregon,  presented  plans  to  the  Pacific  Construction  Company  for  a  very 
large  paper  mill  building  to  be  erected  in  the  city  named. 

The  plans  called  for  a  brick  and  steel  building,  but  by  advice  of  F.  A. 
Koetitz,  chief  engineer  and  vice-president,  and  F.  M.  Butler,  secretary  of  the 
Pacific  Construction  Company,  the  plans  v^ere  changed  so  as  to  call  for  rein- 
forced concrete  in  place  of  brick. 

The  advice  upon  which  this  change  was  based  was  given  for  several  reasons. 
In  the  first  place,  the  Willamette  Pulp  and  Paper  Company  were  in  haste  to 
have  their  building  built,  and  it  was  shown  that  much  time  could  be  saved  by 
using  reinforced  concrete  in  place  of  brick. 

Another  principal  reason  was  the  conditions  that  would  naturally  sur- 
round a  building  erected  in  this  special  location,  and  devoted  to  the  special 
purpose  of  pulp  and  paper  manufacturing.  The  climate  of  Oregon  City  is  a 
very  rainy  one,  and  the  making  of  pulp  and  paper  at  the  same  time  necessitates 
the  use  of  a  great  deal  of  water;  consequently,  a  building  so  located  and  so 
employed  would  be  subjected  to  much  moisture,  both  from  without  and 
within. 

The  paper  mill  building  is  at  Oregon  City,  and  is  the  largest  of  the  kind 
on  the  Pacific  slope.  It  is  339  feet  long,  92  feet  wide,  and  its  walls  are  56  feet 
high.  It  has  a  basement  and  two  floors  at  the  ''beater"  room  end,  and  a  base- 
ment and  single  floor  in  the  machine-room  end,  with  20  feet  between  floors. 

The  foundation  was  laid  upon  a  bed  of  heavy  bowlders  from  the  river. 
Trenches  for  the  foundation  walls  were  dug  in  the  bowlders,  and  footings  five 
feet  wide  put  in. 

On  the  top  of  these  walls,  and  reaching  up  to  the  sills  of  the  basement 
windows,  the  walls  of  the  superstructure  were  made  28  inches  thick  ;  while  the 
main  walls  of  the  building  were  made  12  inches  thick,  buttressed  by  3-foot 
pilasters,  16  feet  on  centers,  the  pilasters  being  20  inches  thick.  These 
pilasters  are  reinforced  by  corrugated  steel  bars,  six  bars  being  imbedded  in 
each  pilaster,  and  held  in  place  by  bands  of  5/16  round  iron,  one  foot  apart. 
Through  the  main  walls,  both  above  and  beneath  the  window  openings,  and 
extending  the  entire  length  of  the  walls,  corrugated  steel  bars  were  also  used. 

Supporting  the  floors  are  concrete  columns  20x24  inches  in  size  and  16 
feet  apart  lengthwise  of  the  building,  and  at  varying  distances  crosswise  of 
the  building,  the  distances  being  regulated  to  accommodate  the  machinery, 
and  there  being  four  lines  of  columns. 

The  main  girders  running  lengthwise  of  the  building  are  20x30  inches, 
and  the  cross  beams  connecting  thereto  are  14x26  inches.  The  columns 
are  reinforced  by  corrugated '  steel  bars,  four  in  each  column,  connected 
and  held  in  place  by  5/16  round  iron.  The  beams  are  reinforced  by  both 
Kahn  and  corrugated  bars.  The  floors  comprise  concrete  slabs  of  an  average 
thickness  of  six  inches,  which  are  reinforced  by  expanded  metal.  The  top  is  fin- 
ished with  the  usual  sidewalk  finish.  In  the  basement  story  are  also  placed 
numerous  piers  for  carrying  the  weight  of  the  line  shafts  and  paper  mill 
machinery,  all  being  reinforced  by  the  same  material  as  used  in  the  beams. 

For  setting  the  heavy  paper  machinery  and  handling  the  product  a 
traveling  90-ft.  crane  was  furnished.    This  crane  moves  on  a  track  of  I-beams, 
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which  are  carried  on  concrete  projections  or  brackets,  which  are  a  part  of  each 
pilaster.     These  brackets  were  reinforced  with  corrugated  bars. 

The  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  concrete  consisted  of  local 
Willamette  River  gravel  and  Columbia  River  sand  mixed  with  Teutonia 
cement.     Mixture,  1-2  and  4. 

The  form  sheathing  was  beveled  1x6  surfaced  boards. 

The  roof  trusses  are  steel  girders  spanning  the  whole  92  feet  width  of  the 
building,  and  the  roof  covering  is  of  wood  felt  with  graveled  top. 

The  materials  entering  into  the  manufacture  of  the  concrete  were  landed 
upon  the  bank  of  the  river  near  the  site  of  the  building,  loaded  into  cars  with 
an  electric  derrick,  and  the  cars  were  then  run  to  the  mixer  hopper. 

After  passing  through  the  mixer  the  material  was  delivered  into  wheel- 
barrows, and  the  loaded  wheelbarrows  were  rai$^ed  to  the  required  height  by 
electric  elevators.  \^ 

The  floor  system  in  this  building  was  designed  for  a  400-lb.  per  foot  load, 
and  has  been  repeatedly  tested  during  the  placing  of  the  machinery  up  to 
800  lbs.  without  any  possible  sign  of  failure.  It  is  a  model  in  design  for  a  mill 
building,  and  a  credit  to  the  owners  and  builders. 

The  saiiie  contractors  are  now  erecting  for  the  Bowers  Rubber  Works, 
near  Black  Diamond,  California,  a  large  mill  building,  which  will  be  of  nearly 
the  same  design  as  this  Oregon  building.  "" 


*> 


Educating  the   Public 


WHEN  we  talk  about  educating  the  public  up  to  certain  ideas  of  construc- 
tion, the  term  '^public"  should  be  made  to  include  the  architects  as  well 
as  the  plain  people.  I  mean  no  slight  upon  our  brothers  in  the  profes- 
sion, but  very  many  of  them,  and  men  of  experience,  too,  don't  seem  to  have 
the  proper  appreciation  of  the  necessity  of  good  construction.  Then  they  blame 
people  for  insisting  upon  having  an  engineer  look  after  the  work.  They  think 
altogether  too  much  ado  is  made  over  engineering,  and  often  complain  that 
people  do  not  fully  appreciate  the  architect's  part  of  the  work.  It  is  clearly 
up  to  him,  the  architect,  to  pay  more  attention  to  construction  if  he  does  not 
want  the  engineer  to  carry  off  the  best  plums  on  the  building  tree.  I  have 
before  me  the  specification  of  quite  an  important  building  and  it,  the  specifi- 
cation, is  a  fair  sample  of  what  I  have  to  revise  day  after  day.  This  particu- 
lar specification  is  for  a  hotel  building  involving  an  outlay  of  probably 
$350,000.  The  cutting  of  the  stone,  how  it  shall  be  dressed,  just  how  the 
moldings  shall  be  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  takes  up  420  lines;  the  interior 
woodwork  is  covered  by  28G  lines;  the  painting  and  glazing  170;  the  decora- 
tive marble  work  308 ;  and  the  structure,  the  skeleton,  its  fireproofing,  the 
very'in'ards  of  the  whole  structure,  is  all  described  in  just  16J/  lines!  Of 
course,  there  is  a  general  clause  that  says  all  cements  for  concrete,  steel  work 
and  so  on,  shall  be  subject  to  tests  and  inspection  and  the  approval  of  the 
architect,  but  under  this  particular  specification,  if  I  were  a  contractor  and 
inclined  to  be  tricky,  I  know  that  I  could  figure  on  building  that  building,  as 
far  as  the  structure  goes,  just  about  as  I  pleased.  The  architects  certainly 
have  no  one  to  blame  but  themselves  if  people  feel  that  they  have  to  call  in 
engineers  and  experts  to  see  that  their  buildings  are  properly  designed  as  to 
their  structure.  Owners  have  gotten  into  the  notion  that  they  themselves  can 
plan  the  essentials  of  a  building,  the  little  cupboards  and  things,  that  an  en- 
gineer will  fix  them  up  a  structure  and  that  all  the  architect  is  good  for  is 
to  put  on  a  little  prettiness  outside  and  detail  the  beautiful  hardwood,  cabinet 
mantels,  spindle  stairways,  etc.,  inside. — F.  W.  Fitzpatrick  in  Fireproof 
Magazine. 
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which  are  carried  on  concrete  projections  or  brackets,  which  are  a  part  of  each 
pilaster.     These  brackets  were  reinforced  with  corrugated  bars. 

The  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  concrete  consisted  of  local 
Willamette  River  gravel  and  Columbia  River  sand  mixed  with  Teutonia 
cement.     Mixture,  1-2  and  4. 

The  form  sheathing  was  beveled  1x6  surfaced  boards. 

The  roof  trusses  are  steel  girders  spanning  the  whole  92  feet  width  of  the 
building,  and  the  roof  covering  is  of  wood  felt  with  graveled  top. 

The  materials  entering  into  the  manufacture  of  the  concrete  were  landed 
upon  the  bank  of  the  river  near  the  site  of  the  building,  loaded  into  cars  with 
an  electric  derrick,  and  the  cars  were  then  run  to  the  mixer  hopper. 

After  passing  through  the  mixer  the  material  was  delivered  into  wheel- 
barrows, and  the  loaded  wheelbarrows  were  raised  to  the  required  height  by 
electric  elevators. 

The  floor  system  in  this  building  was  designed  for  a  400-lb.  per  foot  load, 
and  has  been  repeatedly  tested  during  the  placing  of  the  machinery  up  to 
800  lbs.  without  any  possible  sign  of  failure.  It  is  a  model  in  design  for  a  mill 
building,  and  a  credit  to  the  owners  and  builders. 

The  same  contractors  are  now  erecting  for  the  Bowers  Rubber  Works, 
near  Black  Diamond,  California,  a  large  mill  building,  which  will  be  of  nearly 
the  same  design  as  this  Oregon  building. 

4»    ^    ^ 

Educating  tlie  Piililic 

WHEN  we  talk  about  educating  the  public  up  to  certain  ideas  of  construc- 
tion, the  term  ''public"  should  be  made  to  include  the  architects  as  well 
as  the  plain  people.  I  mean  no  slight  upon  our  brothers  in  the  profes- 
sion, but  very  many  of  them,  and  men  of  experience,  too,  don't  seem  to  have 
the  proper  appreciation  of  the  necessity  of  good  construction.  Then  they  blame 
people  for  insisting  upon  having  an  engineer  look  after  the  work.  They  think 
altogether  too  much  ado  is  made  over  engineering,  and  often  complain  that 
people  do  not  fully  appreciate  the  architect's  part  of  the  work.  It  is  clearly 
up  to  him,  the  architect,  to  pay  more  attention  to  construction  if  he  does  not 
want  the  engineer  to  carry  off  the  best  plums  on  the  building  tree.  I  have 
'"before  me  the  specification  of  quite  an  important  building  and  it,  the  specifi- 
cation, is  a  fair  sample  of  what  I  have  to  revise  day  after  day.  This  particu- 
lar specification  is  for  a  hotel  building  involving  an  outlay  of  probably 
$350,000.  The  cutting  of  the  stone,  how  it  shall  be  dressed,  just  how  the 
moldings  shall  be  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  takes  up  420  lines;  the  interior 
woodwork  is  covered  by  286  lines;  the  painting  and  glazing  170;  the  decora- 
tive marble  work  308 ;  and  the  structure,  the  skeleton,  its  fireproofing,  the 
very  in'ards  of  the  whole  structure,  is  all  described  in  just  16 j^  lines!  Of 
course,  there  is  a  general  clause  that  says  all  cements  for  concrete,  steel  work 
and  so  on,  shall  be  subject  to  tests  and  inspection  and  the  approval  of  the 
architect,  but  under  this  particular  specification,  if  I  were  a  contractor  and 
inclined  to  be  tricky,  I  know  that  I  could  figure  on  building  that  building,  as 
far  as  the  structure  goes,  just  about  as  I  pleased.  The  architects  certainly 
have  no  one  to  blame  but  themselves  if  people  feel  that  they  have  to  call  in 
engineers  and  experts  to  see  that  their  buildings  are  properly  designed  as  to 
their  structure.  Owners  have  gotten  into  the  notion  that  they  themselves  can 
plan  the  essentials  of  a  building,  the  little  cupboards  and  things,  that  an  en- 
gineer will  fix  them  up  a  structure  and  that  all  the  architect  is  good  for  is 
to  put  on  a  little  prettiness  outside  and  detail  the  beautiful  hardwood,  cabinet 
mantels,  spindle  stairways,  etc.,  inside. — F.  W.  Fitzpatrick  in  Fireproof 
Magazine. 
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The  Living-i<oom 

By  C.  WALTER  TOZER 

THE  liviiiG-room  has  come  to  stay,  and  is  now  rep^arded  as  the  most  important 
room  of  the  house.    A  large  and  simply  furnished  living-room,  where  the 
business  of  the  home  life  mav  be  carried  on  freely  with  pleasure,  may  well 
occupy  all  the  space  ordinarily  divided  ofT  into  small  rooms,  conventionally  plan- 
ned to  meet  supposed  requirements.  ,    ,  ,      .         .^   '^ ^      -} 

The  living-room  is  the  executive  chamber  of  the  household  where  the  family 
life  centers  and  it  is  the  place  where  work  is  to  be  done,  and  it  is  also  the 
haven  of  rest  for  the  workers.  It  is  the  place  to  which  a  man  comes  when  his 
dav's  work  is  done,  and  where  he  wishes  to  find  himself  comtortable  and  at  ease 
in -surroundings  that  are  in  complete  harmony  with  his  daily  life,  thoughts  and 
pursuits  The  conventional  parlor,  which  has  been  so  common  until  recently,  lias 
been  replaced  by  the  living-room.  Although  we  have  gotten  nd,  to  a  great  extent, 
of  the  odious  word  '^parlor,"  and  when  it  seems  too  pretentious  to  say  drawing- 
room"  we  sav  ''living-room"  instead,  still  the  science  of  turnishing  and  decorat- 
ing the  apartment,  so  difficult  to  describe,  appears  to  be  even  more  difticult,  judg- 
ing from  even  our  latest  endeavor.  r  •  ,  , 
^  If  an  American  be  prosperous  in  money  matters,  he  is  so  apt  to  furnish  ancl 
decorate  his  living-room  in  verv  bad  taste.  His  furniture  will  no  doubt  be  ot 
bad  design  while  the  decorations  will  neither  be  those  for  a  living-room  nor  those 
for  a  reception-room,  but  just  an  incongruous  mixture.                         ,  •    ,     r    1 

To  decorate  the  living-room,  which  should  always  have  some  kind  of  doors 
to  make  it  distinct  and  separate  from  the  hall,  avoid  "piano-top"  effects,  except 
for  the  piano  itself,  for  all  highlv  varnished  surfaces  tend  to  defeat  the  purposes 
of  everv  dav  usage ;  at  least  thev  make  us  feel  uncomfortable,  even  if  we  have  the 
means  'to  revarnish  again,  for  scratches  are  always  unsightly  and  disorderly. 
Choose  the  dull  waxed  finishes  for  your  living-room;  as  with  the  dining-room,  do 
not  effect  a  severely  pronounced  stvle.  That  is  the  underdone  way  of  decorating. 
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TKe  Living-Room 

By  C.  WALTER  TOZER 

THE  living-room  has  come  to  stay,  and  is  now  regarded  as  the  most  important 
room  of  the  house.    A  large  and  simply  furnished  living-room,  where  the 

business  of  the  home  life  may  be  carried  on  freely  with  pleasure,  may  well 
occupy  all  the  space  ordinarily  divided  off  into  small  rooms,  conventionally  plan- 
ned to  meet  supposed  requirements.  ,    i^      t.        .u    t      ■\ 

The  living-room  is  the  executive  chamber  of  the  household  where  the  family 
life  centers  and  it  is  the  place  where  work  is  to  be  done,  and  it  is  also  the 
haven  of  rest  for  the  workers.  It  is  the  place  to  which  a  man  comes  when  his 
day's  work  is  done,  and  where  he  wishes  to  find  himself  comfortable  and  at  ease 
in  surroundings  that  are  in  complete  harmony  with  his  daily  life,  thoughts  and 
pursuits  The  conventional  parlor,  which  has  been  so  common  until  recently,  has 
been  replaced  by  the  living-room.  Although  we  have  gotten  rid,  to  a  great  extent, 
of  the  odious  word  "parlor,"  and  when  it  seems  too  pretentious  to  say  drawing- 
room"  we  say  ''living-room"  instead,  still  the  science  of  furnishing  and  decorat- 
ing the  apartment,  so  difficult  to  describe,  appears  to  be  even  more  difficult,  judg- 
ing from  even  our  latest  endeavor.  r       •  i        ^ 

If  an  American  be  prosperous  in  money  matters,  he  is  so  apt  to  nu-nish  and 
decorate  his  living-room  in  very  bad  taste.  His  furniture  will  no  doubt  be  of 
bad  design  while  the  decorations  will  neither  be  those  for  a  living-room  nor  those 
for  a  reception-room,  but  just  an  incongruous  mixture. 

To  decorate  the  living-room,  which  should  always  have  some  kind  of  doors 
to  make  it  distinct  and  separate  from  the  hall,  avoid  "piano-top"  effects,  except 
for  the  piano  itself,  for  all  highly  varnished  surfaces  tend  to  defeat  the  purposes 
of  every  dav  usage ;  at  least  they  make  us  feel  uncomfortable,  even  if  we  have  the 
means  to  revarnish  again,  for  scratches  are  always  unsightly  and  disorderly. 
Choose  the  dull  waxed  finishes  for  your  living-room;  as  with  the  dining-room,  do 
not  effect  a  severely  pronounced  style.  That  is  the  underdone  way  of  decorating. 
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And  do  not  go  in  too  much  for  the  latest  cult,  such  as  we  have  in  Mission  furniture, 
so  called.  Mission  furniture,  while  good  in  many  respects,  has  been  vulgarized 
i  by  fashion.  Do  not  try  to  have  the  furniture  all  match.  Really  good,  historical 
pieces  of  furniture  rarely  clash  with  one  another.  On  the  other  hand  do  not 
select  a  number  of  inharmonious  things.  Better  err  upon  the  other  side,  and  have 
too  few  things,  even  to  a  sense  of  emptiness ;  for  nothing  is  more  fatal  to  a  suc- 
cessful living-room  than  crowding  and  confusion. 

The  living-room  must  be,  above  all  things,  homelike.  Reds  and  browns  and 
soft  tapestry  greens  appearing  in  the  wall  paper,  the  floor  covering  and  the 
draperies  will  help  toward  this  result,  and  the  furniture  should  be  of  the  com- 
fortable, rather  than  the  ornate  variety.  A  fireplace,  when  possible,  is  a  wonderful 
addition,  and  a  reading  lamp  makes  the  room  look  far  more  inviting  at  night  than 
gas  or  electric  chandeliers.  There  are  a  great  many  styles  of  wall  paper  and 
wall  hangings  that  can  be  used  to  very  good  advantage  in  the  living-room.  The 
soft  fabric  effects  are  excellent  for  the  walls,  with  a  preference  for  quiet  pat- 
terns if  there  are  many  pictures.  The  landscape  frieze,  of  which  there  are  so 
many  beautiful  ones,  is  also  very  effective.  Nothing  too  obtrusive  in  either 
pattern  or  coloring  should  be  used  in  this  room.  The  restful  and  homelike  ef- 
fect should  prevail,  and  this  cannot  be  obtained  with  highly  colored  and  bold 

patterned  wall  hangings. 

^    4»    4» 

Taste  in   Househoid   !  ation 

THE  great  requirement  in  household  furnishings  is  taste.  It  is,  of  course, 
thoroughly  delightful  to  have  as  much  money  to  spend  on  a  house  as 
one  wishes  to,  and  to  be  indifferent,  so  far  as  the  money  goes,  as  to  how 
much  is  spent;  but  it  is  much  more  important,  as  to  results,  to  have  only  good 
things,  disposed  in  a  good  way,  charming  wall  papers,  refined  ornaments, 
exquisite  combinations.  These  are  the  elements  which  go  to  make  an  artistic 
interior,  not  the  mere  amount  of  money  paid  for  them. 

^  The  price  of  an  article  is  no  criterion  of  its  merit,  except  that  high  priced 
articles  should  have  greater  art  value  than  low  priced  goods.  Art,  real  art,  is 
costly,  because  much  time  and  effort  goes  into  its  production.  The  genuine 
artist  works  slowly;  if  he  belongs  to  the  first  rank  he  will  produce  but  one  or 
two  masterpieces  a  year,  perhaps  not  more  than  one  in  several  years.  He  will 
.-  use  costly  raw  materials,  because  he  knows  his  use  of  them  will  result  in  a 
fine  production.  He  will  apply  to  his  task  the  knowledge  and  experience 
gained  by  many  years  of  effort,  possibly  years  of  unremunerative  effort.  And 
in  the  meanwhile  he  has  lived  and  must  live,  and  he  expects  to  be  recouped  for 
his  expenses.  All  these  things  make  his  prices  large,  although  his  profits  may 
be  very  small. 

On  general  grounds,  therefore,  good  art  is  expensive.  So  also  is  bad  art. 
Very  high  prices  are  often  charged  for  very  bad  objects,  and,  which  is  very 
much  vvorse,  obtained  for  them.  The  result  is  much  more  disastrous  than 
being  simply  a  bad  purchase,  for  many  people  are  fascinated  by  high  prices, 
and  will  pay  large  sums  for  false  works  of  art  which  not  only  have  no  right 
place  in  a  house,  but  which  destroy  the  effect  of  whatever  symmetry  and 
harmony  and  beauty  may  have  been  obtained  by  artistic  effort. 

Nothing  so  completely  destroys  the  effect  of  any  room  so  much  as  the 
introduction  of  a  gaudy,  conspicuous,  unartistic  object  which  has  no  right 
place  in  any  well  designed  and  artistically  arranged  home.  It  is  bad  enough 
when  such  things  are  given  to  one ;  it  is  scarcely  short  of  a  crime  to  delibe- 
rately purchase  them  under  the  singular  notion  that  something  of  genuine 
art  value  is  being  obtained.  It  is  bad  in  every  sense.  It  shows  that  the 
possessor  has  no  real  taste  herself,  and  it  encourages  the  production  of  fake 
art  objects,  which  would  quickly  disappear  from  the  shops  were  there  no 
market  for  them. 
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Information  contained  in  this  publication  is  gathered  from  the  most  reliable 
sources  accessible,  but  to  make  it  absolutely  accurate  the  nublishers  urge 
the  co-operation   of  the  members  of  the  profession  ::  ::  " 


Goes  to  Paris. 

A.  Dodge  Coplin,  in  a  letter  to  the  Ar- 
chitect and  Engineer  of  California,  writes 
as  follows: 

Washington,  D.  C,  March  19,  1906.— 
Now  which  one  of  you,  in  a  late  issue  of 
your  magazine,  said  that  I  had  removed  to 
New  York  permanently?  To  be  sure,  I  did 
remove  to  New  York,  but  likewise  to  Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Washing- 
ton, but  only  for  a  brief  sojourn,  brothers, 
therefore  temper  the  statement  in  your  col- 
umns and  instead  credit  the  writer  with 
temporary  absence  while  en  route  through 
the  East  and  Europe.  Am  even  now  leav- 
ing for  a  brush  with  the  March  Atlantic 
storms,   and   hope   in   a   few   days   to   be   in 

Pans. 

A  great  deal  of  large  and  heavy  work  is 
progressing  in  all  parts  of  our  country,  and 
here  in  Washington  are  a  round  dozen  ot 
undertakings   quite  collossal   in  size. 

Senator  Clark,  who  has  recently  spent 
large  sums  in  a  Fifth  avenue,  New  York, 
residence,  and  which  your  journal  recently 
illustrated,  has  invaded  the  Capital  with  the 
same  desire,  and  is  already  having  beautiful 
dwellings  in  a  whole  block  razed  to  give 
way  to  another  architectural  dream  for  his 
Washington  abode.  (And  we  trust  it  will 
be   more   consistent   than   the    Fifth   avenue 

one.) 

The  classic  beauty  of  several  of  the  old 
government  buildings,  still  chaste  in  line 
and  proportions,  is  quite  gratifying  to  look 
upon.  The  White  House,  also  still  retain- 
ing its  colonial  quiet  splendor,  remains 
planted  on  an  undulating  stretch  of  nature's 
common,  reflecting  the  modesty  of  our  form 
of  government.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
visit  to  the  wings  of  the  Capitol,  and  a  bent 
ear  to  a  few  days'  debate  by  the  oratorical 
stars  of  our  commonwealth,  soon  assures 
the  visitor  that  things  here  are  not  quite  as 
quiet  as  they  seem.  The  roll  and  tumble 
of  political  strife  and  destiny  surges  by — 
but  largely  "underground."  for  things  here 
flow  deep  and  the  game  flies  high. 

Noting  the  rapid  advance  of  steel  in  gen- 
eral construction  repainds  one  of  the  close 
affinity  the  architect  and  engineer  of  the  fu- 
ture must  have  for  each  other.  In  fact,  I 
see  some  architects  use  both  names  to  des- 
ignate their  professional  card.     So  it  seems 


that  the  name  "Architect  and  Engineer"  is 
above  criticism  as  a  title  to  an  architectural 
publication.  And  may  all  continued  success 
come  to  this  publication  and  profession  in 
general  throughout  the  Pacific  Coast. 

A.  DODGE  COPLIN. 

Concrete  Reservoir. 

The  Quartermaster's  Dept.,  U.  S.  A.,  has 
accepted  the  plans  and  bids  for  a  reinforced 
concrete  reservoir  for  Fort  Miley.  The  de- 
sign, which  was  submitted  by  Cotton  Bros, 
with  their  bid  was  made  by  Jno.  B.  Leon- 
ard, C.  E.  There  were  several  bids  for  a 
less  amount  than  the  one  accepted. 

The  members  of  San  Francisco  Chapter, 
American  Institute  of  Architects,  enjoyed  a 
banquet  at  the  St.  Francis  Hotel  the  night 
of  March  31st.  Reinforced  concrete  was 
discussed  informally,  among  those  parti- 
cipating in  the  debate  being  William  Cur- 
litt,  Clinton  Day  and  President  Henry  A. 
Schulze. 

The  firm  of  Wright  &  Polk,  architects, 
at  124  Sansome  street,  San  Francisco,  has 
dissolved  partnership,  Mr  Polk  retaining 
the  old  offices  while  Mr.  Wright  has  moved 
to  604  Montgomery  street. 

Building    Reports 

Malt  House,  Sacramento.  Architect,  R. 
A.  Herald,  Sacramento.  Cost.  $175,000. 
Owner,  BuflFalo  Brewing  Company.  The 
plans  call  for  a  four-story  brick  building, 
105x80  feet,  with   iron   and  steel   frame. 

Elks'  Building,  San  Diego.  Owner,  Elks' 
Building  Association,  San  Diego.  Cost, 
$50,000.  Plans  have  been  drawn  for  a  brick 
and  stone  building,  fire-proof,  three  stories 
and  classic  style.  There  will  be  stores  on 
the  ground  floor,  apartments  on  the  second 
floor  and  lodge  rooms  on  the  top  floor.  The 
building  will  occupy  the  northwest  corner 
of  Second  and  D  streets. 

Residence,  N  street,  bet.ween  17th  and 
18th,  Sacramento.  Architects,  Seadler  & 
Hoen,  Sacramento.  Cost.  $8,000.  Owner, 
James  Elliott,  Sacramento.  Figures  are 
now  being  taken  for  this  house,  which  will 
be  two  stories,  cement  foundation  and  built 
of  mahogany  and  oak. 
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Red  Men's  Hall,  Sacramento.  Owner, 
Sacramento  Tribe  of  Red  Men.  Cost,  $50,- 
000.  The  plans  have  been  finished  by  a  San 
Francisco  architect  and  may  be  seen  at  the 
Red  Men's  Wigwam,  Sacramento.  The 
plans  call  for  a  four-story  brick  building, 
with  concrete  block  foundations,  electric 
elevator,  etc.  Will  be  built  on  Tenth  street, 
between  I  and  J.  Part  of  the  contracts  have 
already  been  let. 

Fruit  Cannery,  Oakland,  Cal.  Land  has 
been  sold  in  Fruitvale  on  which  it  is  stated 
there  is  to  be  erected  a  concrete  and  brick 
building  for  a  fruit  cannery. 

Library,  Gilroy,  Cal.  Andrew  Carnegie 
has  agreed  to  donate  $10,000  for  a  public 
library  building  in   Gilroy. 

.Bank  Building,  Sebastopol,  Cal.  The  di- 
rectors of  the  Bank  of  Sebastopol  are  con- 
sidering plans  for  the  erection  of  their  new 
building,  to  be  on  the  corner  of  Main  street 
and  Santa  Rosa  avenue. 

Apartment  House,  Fillmore  and  Geary 
streets,  San  Francisco.  Architects,  Reid 
Bros.,  Claus  Spreckels  Building,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Cost,  $40,000.  Owner,  Mrs.  Emma 
Butler.  The  plans,  which  are  now  being 
drawn,  call  for  a  unique  colonial  design, 
three  stories,  and  stone  foundation. 

Three-story  Building,  Gough  and  Page 
streets,  San  Francisco.  Architect,  T.  Pat- 
terson Ross.  Cost,  $35,000.  Owner,  S.  F. 
Pumbers'  Association.  Building  will  be  of 
brick  and  terra  cotta. 

High  School,  Sacramento.  Architect,  R. 
A.  Herold.  Cost.  $150,000.  The  plans  .of 
Mr.  Herold  have  been  accepted.  The  build- 
ing is  to  be  of  brick,  three  stories,  with 
large   dome;   stone  trimmings. 

Flats,  Van  Ness  avenue,  San  Francisco. 
Architects,  Koenig  &  Pettigrew,  Parrott 
Building.  San  Francisco.  Cost,  $45,000. 
Owner.  Deaner  &  Stetson.  The  building 
will  be  four  stories,  with  basement  and 
frame  construction. 

Hotel.  San  Francisco.  .Architect,  W.  H. 
Armitaee.  Cost,  $85,000.  Marv  Jane  Daniell 
of  London  will  erect  a  five-storv  building,  to 
be  built  of  iron,  steel,  brick  and  terra  cotta, 
on  oile  foundations,  at  the  junction  of  Clay, 
Fast  and  Merchant  streets,  opposite  the 
Ferry  Building. 

Hotel.  Seattle,  Wash.  President  Moritz 
Thomsen  of  the  Centennial  Milling  Com- 
pany and  A.  M.  Springer,  a  heavy  Seattle 
property  owner,  are  to  erect  a  fourteen- 
story  steel  hotel  building  at  the  northeast 
corner  of  Sixth  avenue  south  and  Jackson 
street.  The  hotel  will  be  120x120  feet  and 
will  cost  $500,000. 

Residence.  Santa  Cruz.  Architect.  Wil- 
liam  Knowles,   Post   street,   San   Francisco. 


Owner,  name  withheld  for  present.  Cost, 
$12,000.  The  house  will  overlook  the  ocean 
^nd  will  be  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
residences  in  this  famous  watering  plac^. 
The  exterior  will  be  of  wood  and  plaster. 
The  drawings  are  now  being  made. 

Summer  Residence,  Menlo  Park.  Archi- 
tect, William  Knowles,  Post  street,  San 
Francisco.  Cost,  $6,500.  Owner,  Dr.  Carl 
Wilson,  San  Francisco.  The  house  will  be 
a  shingled  bungalow. 

Masonic  Temple,  First  street,  San  Jose. 
Architects,  H.  F.  Starbuck,  206  Sansome 
street,  San  Francisco,  and  W.  G.  Page,  San 
Jose.  Cost,  $50,000.  Owners,  Masonic 
Temple  Building  Association,  San  Jose. 
Plans  by  the  two  architects  have  been  ap- 
proved by  the  building  committee  and  bids 
will  be  taken  soon.  Three  stories;  stone 
front;  stores  on  ground  floor;  two  halls; 
stained  glass  windows;   elevators,  etc. 

The  contract  for  building  the  new  High 
School  at  Bakersfield,  Stone  &  Smith,  ar- 
chitects, has  been  let  to  the  Lindgren-Hicks 
Co.  for  $50,000.  The  building  is  to  be  of 
brick. 

City  Hall,  Reno,  Nev.  Plans  have  just 
been  approved  by  the  Reno,  Nev.,  City 
Council  for  the  erection  of  a  new  City  Hall 
of  brick  and  stone,  to  cost  $75,000.  The  fea- 
ture will  be  a  90-foot  tower. 

Alterations,  Potomac  Building,  Los  An- 
geles. Architects,  Morgan  &  Walls,  Los 
Angeles.  Llewellyn  Iron  Works  have  taken 
the  contract  for  removing  the  division  wall 
between  the  Wetherby  &  North  store,  re- 
move front  walls  and  main  entrance  to 
building  and  put  in  new  columns  and  gird- 
ers and  lintels,  to  carry  front.  Cost,  $13,- 
580.  The  wiring,  plumbing,  etc.,  for  the 
building  will  be  let  later,  under  separate 
contracts. 

Church,  Fruitvale.  The  committee  of  the 
Episjcopal  Mission  has  selected  a  lot  at  the 
southeast  corner  of  Nicol  avenue  and  Capp 
street  and  work  on  the  church  edifice  will 
soon  begin. 

Apartment  Houses,  Oakand.  C.  H.  Mc- 
Gregor, contractor,  is  arrangmg  to  build 
two  large  apartment  houses  on  northeast 
corner  of  Third  avenue  and  East  Sixteenth 
streets,  one  block  from  the  car  barns  of  the 
Oakland  Traction  Company.  This  will  be 
for  the  convenience  of  the  employes  of  the 
company. 

Electric  Lighting  Station,  Jessie  street, 
San  Francisco.  Architect,  Willis  Polk,  San- 
some street,  San  Francisco.  Cost  $100,000. 
Owner,  San  Francisco  Gas  &  Electric  Light 
Company.  The  new  building  will  replace 
the  one  recently  destroyed  by  fire.  It  will 
be  of  brick  outside,  while  the  interior  will 
be  of  glazed  white  terra  cotta. 


Hotel  addition,  Market  street,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Owner,  Palace  Hotel  Company. 
Cost,  $200,000.  It  has  been  decided  to  add 
two  stories  to  the  Palace  Hotel  and  plans 
'are  now  being  prepared.  For  additional  in- 
formation see  Colonel  Kirkpatrick,  manager 
of  the  hotel. 

Hotel,  Berkeley.  Architect,  C.  M.  Cook, 
Oakland.  Owner,  J.  A.  Marshall,  Berkeley. 
Cost,  $65,000.  Plans  are  being  prepared  for 
a  five-story  hotel  building  to  be  of  brick 
and  terra  cotta. 

Apartment  House,  Ocean  avenue  and  Elm 
street.  Long  Beach.  Architects,  Train  & 
Williams,  Long  Beach.  Cost,  $25,000. 
Owners,  J.  H.  Mulnholland  &  Son.  Plans 
call  for  a  three-story  building,  plastered 
frame.     To  be  Mission  style. 

Board  of  Trade  Building,  Salinas,  Cal. 
The  Salinas  Board  of  Trade  has  instructed 
its  President  to  communicate  with  Archi- 
tect Weeks  of  Watsonville,  in  regard  to 
plans  for  their  new  building. 

College  Building,  Spokane,  Wash.  Four 
new  buildings,  instead  of  one,  are  planned 
for  the  Spokane  College,  which  is  to  be 
built  in  Manito  Park  by  the  Norwegian 
Lutherans  of  America,  assisted  by  the  citi- 
zens of  the  Inland  Empire.  It  is  expected 
that  the  main  building  will  be  completed 
this  year  and  opened  for  students.  It  will 
cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $35,000. 

Fire-proof  building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
John  C.  Austin  and  Frederick  C.  Brown  are 
preparing  working  drawings  for  the  ten- 
story  fire-proof  building  to  be  erected  by 
Wright  &  Callender  at  Fourth  and  Hill 
streets.     It  will  cost  $200,000. 

Fire-proof  building,  Los  Angeles.  Work 
will  begin  May  2d  on  the  ten-story  Central 
Block  at  Fifth  and  Springs  streets.  Carl 
Leonardt  has  the  principal  contract  at 
$299,000.  The  building  will  cost  $800,000. 
It  will  be  occupied  by  the  Security  Savings 
Bank  and  offices. 

Library,  Monrovia.  Cal.  The  Board  has 
accepted  plans  and  specifications  for  the 
new  Carnegie  Library,  prepared  by  W.  J. 
Bleisner. 

Telephone  Building,  San  Bernardino,  Cal. 
The  Sunset  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Com- 
pany will  at  once  build  a  modern  exchange 
building  of  brick  and  stone,  place  wires 
underground  and  make  other  improvements 
in  the  service  at  a  cost  of  more  than  $30,000. 
Stores  and  flats.  Fifty-third  and  Market 
streets,  Oakland.  Architect,  C.  M.  Cook. 
Owner,  E.  L.  Coryell.  Cost,  $7,500.  The 
building  will  be  two  stories  having  two  tile 
roof  towers.  Wood  and  plaster  exterior. 
Mission  style.  There  will  be  two  stores 
and  the  same  number  of  flats. 

Telephone  Building,  Franklin  street,  Oak- 
land. Architect,  Walter  Mathews,  Oakland. 
Owner,  Home  Telephone  Company.     Cost, 


$25,000.  The  plans  for  this  building  are  now 
being  completed.  Basement  and  part  of 
first  floor  will  be  of  s^imlstone,  the  remaind- 
er of  the  building,  wkjch  is  to  be  three 
stories  high,  will  be  of  brick  and  terra  cotta. 

Club  House,  Cedar  street,  Berkeley. 
Architects,  Maybeck  &  White,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Owner,  Hillside  Club  Association. 
Cost,  $5,700.  Nelson  &  Boldt  have  just  been 
awarded  the  general  contract  for  the  erec- 
tion of  this  building. 

Club  House,  Harrison  near  Fourteenth 
street,  Oakland.  Architect,  A.  W.  Smith, 
Oakland.  Owner,  Ebell  Club.  Cost  $25,000. 
The  preliminary  plans  have  just  been  ap- 
proved and  the  architect  has  been  instructed 
to  proceed  with  the  detail  drawings.  The 
building  will  be  Old  English  in  style.  Three 
stories;  frame  construction  and  besides  the 
various  club  rooms  will  contain  a  hall  and 
theatre. 

Office  Building,  Union  Square  avenue  and 
Stockton  streets,  San  Francisco.  Architects, 
Cunningham  &  Politeo,  San  Francisco. 
Owner,  Schroth  Company.  Cost,  $300,000. 
This  building  which  has  been  previously 
reported  in  these  notices  will  be  eighteen 
stories  high.  The  exterior  is  to  be  of  stone, 
frame  of  steel  and  all  partitions  and  floors 
will  be  of  fire-proof  material.  The  build- 
ing will  have  two  basements  and  will  con- 
tain 255  offices.  There  will  be  three  rapid 
running  elevators. 

Residence  Ross  Vallev.  Architect,  C.  A. 
Meussdorffer,  Parrott  Building,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Owner,  Willard  O.  Waymaire,  Ross 
Valley.  Cost,  $8,000.  House  will  be  two 
stories  and  basement. 

City  Hall,  Fresno.  C.  J.  Lindgren  has 
been  given  the  contract  for  building  the 
new  City  Hall  at  Fresno.  His  bid  was 
$60,436. 

Residence,  Vallejo,  near  Devisadero 
street,  San  Francisco.  Architect,  C.  A. 
Meussdorffer,  San  Francisco.  Owner,  C.  L. 
Clark.  Cost,  $10,000.  House  will  be  two 
stories  with  basement  and  attic  and  slate 
roof. 

The  same  architect  has  plans  for  six  flats 
for  S.  Savannah  on  Hayes  street,  near  Bak- 
er, San  Francisco,  and  a  residence  for  Dr. 
Perry  to  be  built  in  Ross  Valley. 

M.  E.  Church,  corner  Fifth  and  Pacific. 
Long  Beach,  California.  Architects,  Marsh 
&  Russell,  Los  Angeles.  Cost,  $100,000. 
Building  will  be  built  of  artificial  stone. 

Theatre,  Portland,  Oregon.  State  Sen- 
ator C.  F.  Clay  has  sold  a  corner  of  Third 
and  Madison  streets  to  the  Considine-Sul- 
livan  Vaudeville  syndicate  for  $235,000.  The 
theatrical  men  intend  to  build  as  soon  as 
the  street  is  regraded  and  widened.  Plans 
for  the  theatre  show  a  seating  capacity  oT 
1600  with  12  boxes  and  two  balconies. 
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The  advent  of  concrete  in  house- 
building is  a  matter  of  concern  to  all 
classes.  There  has  not  been 
HOUSES  OF  much  of  it  in  California,  6v 
CONCRETE  on  the  Pacific  Coast  for 
that  matter,  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time  but  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  this  particular  mode  of 
construction  will  become  quite  general 
in  this  section  before  long. 

Reinforced  concrete  for  large  fire- 
proof buildings  and  bridges  is  boimd 
to  be  accompanied  by  concrete  house 
building.  The  doubt  and  prejudice 
that  once  existed  with  regard  to  con- 
crete construction  has  almost  entirely 
subsided  and  competent  engineers  and 
architects  have  demonstrated  that  it  is 
no  longer  a  problem  to  build  a  concrete 
house.  Up  to  the  present  time  there 
have  been  so  few  strictly  concrete 
houses  built  on  the  coast  that  it  would 
be  difficult  to  make  a  comparison,  from 
the  standpoint  of  cost,  with  wood, 
brick  and  stone. 

The  fact  that  the  prices  of  concrete 
construction  work  are  decreasing  with 
its  more  extended  use  in  the  building 
of  homes  is  likely  to  impress  the  pros- 
pective builder  who  is  looking  for  the 
newest,  the  best,  and  the  cheapest  with 
which  to  accomplish  the  desired  result. 
In  the  East  a  large  number  of  concrete 
houses  have  been  erected  at  a  cost  ac- 
tually less  than  that  of  frame'build- 
ings.  As  a  result  concrete  is  rapidly 
coming  into  favor  as  material  for  resi- 
dence contracts. 

Among  the  advantages  claimed  by 
advocates  of  the  concrete  houses  are 
that  being  fire-proof,  the  insurance 
rates  are  necessarily  much  less;  the 
house  retains  warmth,  rejects  heat,  re- 
ducing the  expense  for  fuel  while  the 
cost  of  repairs  is  little  or  nothing  since 
concrete    is    practically    indestructible. 

The  objection  to  building  a  home  of 
concrete  most  commonly  offered  by 
architects  is  that  it  does  not  permit  of 
artistic  effort.  A  concrete  home,  they 
say,  looks  too  cold  and  bare.  It  is 
believed,  however,  that  in  time  it  will 
be  possible  to  make  the  concrete  house 
quite  as  picturesque  and  artistic  as  the 
mansion  of  brick,  stone  or  wood. 


There  are  women,  no  doubt,  who 
would     be     guilty     of     sending    their 

daughters  to  a  public 
A  WORD  TO  gathering,    dressed    re- 

HOME-BI'II  DERS      spectively      in       green, 

yellow  •  and  red.  ,  Of 
the  same  ilk,  says  "Good  Housekeep- 
ing," is  the  person,  man  or  woman, 
who  will  paint  his  house  yellow  next 
door  to  a  green  one,  or  build  a  sea- 
shore cottage  of  native  stone  and 
shingles  on  a  narrow  city  lot  between 
Queen  Anne  and  mission  houses,  or 
crowd  an  architectural  monstrosity, 
bristling  with  angles  and  pinnacles  and 
jig-saw  ornamentation,  between  two 
dignified  mansions  of  a  simple  and  se- 
vere type. 

Architects  have  hinted  and  urged 
and  exhorted,  and  still  home-builders 
in  many  instances — we  might  say,  a 
majority — ignore  the  manifest  require- 
ments of  space  and  surrounding  archi- 
tecture, to  the  detriment  of  their  own 
homes.  If  we  have  not  attained  unto 
simplicity  and  grace  in  domestic  archi- 
tecture, we  may  yet  take  thought  to 
the  extent  of  recognizing  our  surround- 
ings. 

When,  a  few  years  ago.  Architect 
John    C.    Pelton    sketched    a    birdseye 

view  of  San  Francis- 
THE  SKYSCRAPER  CO,  showing  numer- 
IN  CALIFORNIA  ous   stately   buildings 

rising  well  toward 
the  clouds,  the  conservative  San  Fran- 
cisco resident  was  wont  to  belittle  Mr. 
Pelton's  fanciful  dream  of  the  near  fu- 
ture. It  will  be  a  great  many  years  be- 
fore the  metropolis  of  the  West  will 
have  the  number  of  high  buildings 
pictured  by  that  architect,  the  more 
skeptical  ones  argued.  But  it  is  less 
than  five  years  since  Mr.  Pelton  made 
this  picture  and  there  are  in  reality 
more  towering  buildings  in  San  Fran- 
cisco to-day  than  the  number  shown  in 
the  sketch. 

New  York  and  Chicago  can  no  long- 
er boast  of  being  without  a  rival  in 
fireproof  construction.  Population 
considered,  San  Francisco  can  make 
quite  as  creditable  a  showing  in  high 


buildings  as  the  two  Eastern  cities. 
The  showing  made  by  the  California 
city  is  all  the  more  remarkable  in  that 
nearly  two-thirds  of  this  class  of  con- 
struction has  been  carried  on  in  the 
last  four  or  five  years.  The  year  1906 
will  probably  see  the  commencement 
or  completion  of  no  less  than  a  dozen 
great  structures,  among  which  we 
might  mention  the  Humbolt  Savings 
Bank  building,  sixteen  stories;  the 
Schroth  building,  eighteen  stories  and 
shown  on  the  cover  of  this  magazine; 
the  Head  building,  fourteen  stories  ;  the 
Chronicle  building,  sixteen  stories  and 
others,  not  quite  so  high,  like  the  But- 
ler building,  the  Monadnock  building  . 
and  the  St.  Francis  Hotel.  The  ques- 
tion has  been  asked  us  if  the  ''high 
building  craze  is  not  being  overdone." 
We  answer.  No.  San  Francisco  is 
growing.  Her  future  prosperity  cannot 
be  overestimated.  Ther^  will  be  no 
trouble  filling  all  the  big  buildings 
now  under  construction  or  that  are  be- 
ing planned  and  as  many  more  besides. 

Out  of  a  very  large  number  of  pat- 
ented and  unpatented  devices  for  mak- 
ing hollow  concrete 
HOLLOWfBLOCKS,  building  blocks,  and 
GOOD  AND  BAD         there   are   a   couple   of 

hundred  of  varied  de- 
signs now  being  advertised  and  sold , 
there  are  a  few  planned  and  con- 
structed on  sound  mechanical  princi- 
ples, which,  properly  handled,  will 
turn  out  most  excellent  concrete  build- 
ing material. 

During  the  past  year  a  number  of 
these  have  been  set  up  in  California, 
and  some  very  good,  a  much  larger 
quantity  of  indifferent,  and  much  too 
large  a  proportion  of  miserably  poor 
blocks  have  been  manufactured. 

The  object  of  this  short  article  is  to 
state  and  emphasize  the  fact  that  in  al- 
most no  instance  can  the  failure  of  the 
blocks  be  laid  to  the  machine  in  which 
they  were  made. 

The  failures  can  be  ascribed  in  a 
very  few  instances  to  the  use  of  un- 
sound cementing  material,  but  in  the 
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majority  of  cases  must  be  ascribed  to 
the  very  evident  lack  of  knowledge  or 
of  carelessness  of  the  makers  of  the 
blocks. 

' — To— successfully  appeal  to  those 
whose  favor  must  be  secured  in  order 
to  assure  business  success,  the  blocks 
must  be  sound  and  capable  of  carrying 
wall  pressures  with  the  usual  margins 
of  safety  required ;  they  must  be  rea- 
sonably impervious  to  water,  and  the 
finish  must  be  good.  The  appearance 
must  be  pleasing  to  the  eye,  and  the 
arras  lines  must  be  true,  and  sharp, 
and  hard. 

These  points  are  absolutely  essen- 
tial, but  the  ability  to  secure  them  ap- 
pears not  to  be  possessed  as  yet  by  all 
Who  have  gone  into  the  "hollow  block" 
business  in  California.  The  result  is 
too  large  an  output  of  blocks  which 
must  bring  harm  rather  than  benefit  to 
the  new  industry,  and  there  is  no  rea- 
son for  this  unfortunate  condition. 

If  the  Portland  cement  used  were 
properly  tested  before  use.  as  it  should 
be  by  every  block  manufacturer,  the 
few  cases  of  failure  resulting  from  un- 
sound cement  would  be  eliminated. 

A  cursory  investigation  which  we 
have  recently  made,  however,  shows 
that  in  less  than  one  case  in  ten  are  the 
simplest  tests  resorted  to.  That  there 
is  not  more  failure  from  this  cause  is 
onlv  evidence  of  the  honesty  of  the 
cement  manufacturers. 

The  maker  of  a  fine  quality  of  con- 
crete, such  as  should  invariably  go  into 
the  making  of  a  building  block,  who 
does  not  know  enough  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  concrete  manu- 
facture as  to  so  proportion  the  inert 
aggregates  used  as  to  minimize  air 
spaces  or  voids,  should  not,  and  indeed 
he  can  not  long  remain  in  the  busi- 
ness. This  improper  selection  of  the 
various  particles  of  sand,  gravel  or 
stone,  is  responsible  for  much  of  the 
porosity  for  which  too  many  of  the 
building  blocks  are  rightfully  con- 
demned. The  other  reason  is,  of 
course,  the  unadulterated,  downright 
stinginess  in  the  matter  of  incorporat- 
ing the  Portland  cement. 


Where  large  sized  stone  aggregates 
may  be  used,  as  in  massive  abutments 
and  foundations,  and  indeed  in  most 
other  work,  it  is  possible  beyond  ques- 
tion to  manufacture  a  sufficiently 
strong  concrete  containing  but  one 
part  in  eight  or  ten  of  Portland  ce- 
ment. But  in  the  manufacture  of  hol- 
low building  blocks,  whose  walls  and 
webs  are  but  three  inches  in  thickness, 
more  or  less,  much  finer  stone  must  be 
used,  and  a  much  larger  surface  of  in- 
ert material  must  be  coated  with  the 
cementing  material.  Concrete  for  hol- 
low building  block  work  should  con- 
sist of  at  least  20%  of  good,  sound, 
finely  ground  Portland  cement. 

Then  as  to  the  mechanical  part  of 
the  work.  Mechanical  mixers  do  in- 
finitely better  work  than  can  be  done 
by  shovel  and  hoe,  but  sufficiently 
good  work  can  be  done  by  the  shovel 
and  hoe  method,  and  in  many,  very 
many  cases,  it  is  not  done,  and  the 
carelessness  is  inexcusable.  The  re- 
sult is  a  block  spotty  in  strength,  tex- 
ture and  appearance,  a  block  that  will 
help  to  hinder  the  inevitable  growth  of 
the  industry. 

Finally,  in  our  opinion,  it  will  be 
found  advisable  to  turn  out  with  a  ma- 
chine and  a  gang  of  men  150  well- 
tamped,  carefully  handled,  approxi- 
mately perfect  blocks  per  day ;  good 
honest  blocks  that  will  almost  sell 
themselves,  than  to  feverishly  rush  out 
200  blocks  that  are  not  homogeneous 
in  texture,  because  of  poor  tamping, 
and  with  broken  or  patched  corners 
that  come  from  injudicious  hurry  in 
the  handling. 

Make  a  good  block  and  it  will  bring 
what  it  is  worth.  Its  inherent  quali- 
ties, which  are  really  marvelous,  will 
bring  this  to  pass,  and  it  will  help 
make  a  market  for  others  of  its  kind. 

A  poor  block  had  better  be  de- 
stroyed, for  the  enemies  of  the  hollow 
block,  and  it  has  them,  will  hold  it  up 
as  an  example  of  all  blocks.  This  is 
unfair,  perhaps,  but  in  this  strenuous 
age  many  consider  trade  but  a  species 
of  war,  where  everything  is  fair. 

WILLIAM  B.  GESTER,  C.  E. 
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BOTH  ARE  HUSTLERS. 

C.  I.  Chubbuck  and  R.  E.  Harris  have 
formed  a  partnership  under  the  firm  name 
of  Chubbuck  &  Harris,  for  the  purpose  of 
handling  building  materials,  and  have 
opened  offices  in  the  Atlas  Building,  604 
Mission  street.  They  are  selHng  agents  for 
the  following  firms:  Winsor's  California 
Pottery  and  Terra  Cotta  Works,  the  Cali- 
fornia Brick  and  Pottery  Company,  Lamm 
Bros.,  Antwerp,  Belgium  (imported  ce- 
ments), the  Baden  Brick  Company,  and  the 
Bostwick  Expanded  Metal  Company  of  St. 

Louis. 

Mr.  Chubbuck  has  for  the  last  five  years 
been  connected  with  the  Steiger  Terra  Cotta 
and  Pottery  Works,  and  for  two  years  as 
assistant  manager  and  outside  salesman. 

Mr.  Harris  was  salesman  for  the  Western 
Fuel  Company  until  he  accepted  the  selling 
agency  for  the  California  Brick  and  Pottery 
Company,  which  he  has  held  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time.  Both  these  young  men  are  well 
and  favorably  known  among  the  architects 
and  contractors  of  San  Francisco,  and  with 
their  individual  energy,  backed  up  by  the 
excellent  lines  they  represent,  they  should 
undoubtedly  do  a  very  large  business. 

WHAT  X-OLITH  IS 

To  the  reader  of'^e  Architect  and  En- 
gineer: "Let  us  tell  •5^ou  in  a  series  of  let- 
ters about  X-Olith,  what  it  is,  how  it  is 
made,  of  what  it  is  made,  and  its  uses. 

"X-Olith  is  a  scientific  combination  of 
ground  wood  and  stone — a  cement  wood- 
fiber;  made  into  a  plastic  cement,  laid  for  a 
floor,  or  wall,  for  wainscot,  or  base,  and  is 
particularly  valuable  where  sanitary  pre- 
cautions are  necessary,  as  in  hospitals. 

"As  X-Olith  became  better  known  its  uses 
expanded  until  now  it  is  found  in:  Offices, 
schools,  dairies,  stores,  lavatories,  billiard- 
rooms,  kitchens,  breweries,  natatoriums, 
laboratories,   refrigerators,  pantries,   etc. 

"The  stone  makes  it  outlast  any  other  ma- 
terial used  for  like  purposes  and  the  wood- 
fiber  makes  it  elastic,  footwarm  and  tenac- 
ious, noiseless  and  cleanly. 

"X-Olith  is  fireproof,  damp-proof  and  san- 
itary. It  is  laid  solid,  there  are  no  cracks  or 
crevices  for  germs.  There  is  a  variety  of 
colors  and  the  center  may  be  of  one  color 
and  the  border  of  another. 

"Architects  and  builders  are  including 
X-Olith   in   specifications   in   new   buildings 


and  using  it  in  old  ones  to  make  them  as 
good  as  new.  Samples  will  be  cheerfully 
sent  you  upon  request."  The  San  Francisco 
office  is  at  153  New  Montgomery  street. 

VACUUM    SWEEPING    PLANTS. 

As  time  goes  by  the  wants  and  needs  of 
civilization  are  continually  being  fed  by  the 
inventive  genius,  and  in  this  century  no 
invention  has  been  brought  before  the  public 
that  is  daily  becoming  more  and  more  in 
demand    than   vacuum   sweeping   plants. 


While  these  plants  were  at  first  designed 
for  hotels,  theatres  and  public  buildings, 
the  manufacturers  soon  realized  that  pri- 
vate residences  had  as  much  need  for  them 
as  the  larger  buildings. 

The  Sanitary  Devices  Manufacturing 
Company  of  San  Francisco,  the  manufac- 
turers of  these  plants,  after  careful  experi- 
menting, have  now  put  on  the  market  an 
especially  designed  plant  for  residences, 
perfect  in  every  detail. 

Bv  referring  to  the  cut,  one  can  get  an 
idea  as  to  its  appearance  and  size.  The 
dimensions  are:  Length  5  feet,  2  inches; 
width,  3  feet,  4  inches;  and  height,  6  feet, 
2  inches,  so  that  there  are  but  few  base- 
ments that  have  not  space  enough  for  this 
machine. 
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The  wet  and  dry  dust  separating  tanks 
thoroughly  cleanse  the  air.  The  dry  tank 
by  means  of  centrifugal  motion  and  gravity 
separates  the  heavier  particles  of  dust, 
while  the  wet  tank  completes  the  process  by 
passing  the  air  current  through  the  atom- 
izer and  a  column  of  water,  leaving  the  re- 
maining matter  in  liquid  suspension.  The 
final  removal  of  dust  is  simple  and  sanitary 
— from  the  dry  tank  by  dumping  trapvalve, 
and  from  the  wet  tank  by  drainage  direct 
to  the  sewer. 

It  is  so  simple  in  operation  that  a  child 
can  intelligently  operate  it,  as  all  that  is 
necessary  is  to  turn  on  the  electric  current 
to  start  the  motor. 

It  is  inexpensive,  costing  only  about  8 
cents  per  hour,  and  in  one  hour's  time  200 
yards  of  carpet  can  be  thoroughly  cleaned. 

No  labor  is  expended  in  taking  care  of  it 
as  an  especially  designed  oiling  system 
keeps  the  entire  plant  thoroughly  lubricated 
for  at  least  six  months  without  attention. 

Medical  science  has  conceded  that  the  ma- 
jority of  diseases  are  dijectly  caused  by 
germs.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  dust 
is  the  lurking  place  of  the  insidious  germ. 
The  question  is  how  to  dispose  of  dust.  It 
is  true  that  brooms  serve  to  remove  it  to 
a  certain  extent,  but  the  atmosphere  be- 
comes saturated  with  the  finer  particles,  and 
this  settles  back  into  the  carpets,  walls, 
hangings,  etc.  The  vacuum  sweeper  removes 
i'  thoroughly  and  renders  dusting  unneces- 
sary. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  it  is  sanitary 
the  process  of  vacuum  cleaning  tends  to 
save  carpets  from  wear.  It  is  not  the  travel 
on  a  carpet  that  causes  it  to  wear  out,  but 
the  grinding  of  sand  and  particles  of  dust, 
which  act  the  same  as  sandpaper  would  on 
a  rough  surface. 

The  time  is  fast  approaching  when  all 
will  recognize  the  fact  that  vacuum  sweep- 
ing is  one  of  the  potent  factors  of  self 
preservation. 

The  Union  Blind  and  Ladder  Company, 
(Inc.),  328  Howard  street,  offer  to  architects 
and  builders  a  perfect  rolling  partition. 
Here  is  what  the  company  has  to  say  about 
its  goods: 

"Our  Rolling  Wood  Partitions  do  away 
with    the    objectionable    sliding    or    folding 


doors,  which  are  always  out  of  order,  oc- 
cupying space  for  pockets  at  the  sides,  thus 
reducing  the  number  of  desirable  seats  from 
which  an  unobstructed  view  of  the  plat- 
form can  be  had,  in  school-rooms,  churches 
and  halls.  The  partition  is  made  of  slats  two 
inches  wide,  through  which  flat  steel  bands 
pass,  tastened  at  the  top  and  bottom  with 
an  adjustment  to  take  up  any  shrinkage. 
They  are  held  in  place  at  the  sides  by 
grooves,  and  roll  up  and  down  the  same  as 
a  window  shade.  Their  application  is  very 
simple,  consisting  of  a  shaft  upon  which 
are  drums  containing  heavy  steel  springs. 
The  shafts  are  supported  at  each  end  by 
lugs,  the  partition  is  fastened  to  the  spring 
drums,  and  with  the  exception  of  being 
held  in  place  by  grooves  at  the  sides,  is  put 
up  and  operated  the  same  as  a  common 
window  shade   or   curtain.   The   lugs  taking 


the  place  of  the  shade  fixtures,  the  shaft 
and  drum  of  the  roller  and  the  partition  of 
the  cloth  shade.  Where  they  are  used  be- 
tween class-rooms  in  school  buildings  we 
apply  a  blackboard  surface  of  liquid  slating 
to  one  side  of  the  partition,  and  if  necessary, 
furnish  a  hanging  blackboard  for  the  other 
side. 

"We  can  cover  any  width  opening  by 
means  of  separate  partitions  and  movable 
posts,  which,  when  the  partitions  are  rolled 
up,  are  quickly  and  easily  removed,  leaving 
the  whole  width  entirely  unobstructed. 

"Their  adaptability  to  churches  and  Sun- 
dav-school  rooms  can  readily  be  seen,  the 
floor  space  can  be  divided  into  any  number 
and  any  size  of  class  rooms,  or  when  rolled 
up  one  large  unbroken  space  obtained.  Our 
partitions  are  made  of  white  cedar,  oil 
finish,  ready  for  putting  up.  Our  goods  are 
all  made  in  San  Francisco  and  supplied  at 
shortest  notice." 


R.  R.  Harris 


Telephone  Montgomery  222! 


C.  I.  Chubbuck 


CHU 


oCK  &  HARRIS 

SALES  AGENTS 


Terra  Cotta  Chimney  Pipe,   Hollow  Tile  Fire   Proofing,   Pressed  Brick,   Flue    Linings 
Vitrified  Salt  Gla/ed  Sewer  Pipe,  Grease  Traps,  Fire  Brick  Dust,  Fire  Clay 
Bee  and  Lamb  Brands  Imported  Cements 

COHMON,  CLINKER,  STOCK  AND  HOLLOW  BRICK 

Office,  Atlas  Building,  Room  402 


604    MISSION    STREET 


SAN    FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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Garden  City  Bank  Building,  San  Jose. 


Steel  Frame  by  Clinton  Bridge  and  Iron  Works.        C-431 


The  wet  and  dry  dust  separating  tanks 
thoroughly  cleanse  the  air.  The  dry  tank 
by  means  of  centrifugal  motion  and  gravity 
separates  the  heavier  particles  of  dust, 
while  the  wet  tank  completes  the  process  by 
passing  the  air  current  through  the  atom- 
izer anda  column  of  water,  leaving  the  re- 
maining matter  in  liquid  suspension.  The 
final  removal  of  dust  is  simple  and  sanitary 
— from  the  dry  tank  by  dumping  trapvalve, 
and  from  the  wet  tank  by  drainage  direct 
to  the  sewer. 

It  is  so  simple  in  operation  that  a  child 
can  intelligently  operate  it,  as  all  that  is 
necessary  is  to  turn  on  the  electric  current 
to  start  the  motor. 

It  is  inexpensive,  costing  only  about  ^ 
cents  per  hour,  and  in  one  hour's  time  200 
yards  of  carpet  can  be  thoroughly  cleaned. 

No  labor  is  expended  in  taking  care  of  it 
as  an  especially  designed  oiling  system 
keeps  the  entire  plant  thoroughly  lubricated 
for  at  least  six  months  without  attention. 

Medical  science  has  conceded  that  the  ma- 
jority of  diseases  are  directly  caused  by 
germs.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  dust 
is  the  lurking  place  of  the  insidious  germ. 
The  question  is  how  to  dispose  of  dust.  It 
is  true  that  brooms  serve  to  remove  it  to 
a  certain  extent,  but  the  atmosphere  be- 
comes saturated  with  the  finer  particles,  and 
this  settles  back  into  the  carpets,  walls, 
hangings,  etc.  The  vacuum  sweeper  removes 
i*  thoroughly  and  renders  dusting  unneces- 
sary. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  it  is  sanitary 
the  process  of  vacuum  cleaning  tends  to 
save  carpets  from  wear.  It  is  not  the  travel 
on  a  carpet  that  causes  it  to  wear  out,  but 
the  grinding  of  sand  and  particles  of  dust, 
which  act  the  same  as  sandpaper  would  on 
a  rough  surface. 

The  time  is  fast  approaching  when  all 
will  recognize  the  fact  that  vacuum  sweep- 
ing is  one  of  the  potent  factors  of  self 
preservation. 

The  Union  Blind  and  Ladder  Company, 
(Inc.),  328  Howard  street,  oflFer  to  architects 
and  builders  a  perfect  rolling  partition. 
Here  is  what  the  company  has  to  say  about 
its  goods: 

"Our  Rolling  Wood  Partitions  do  away 
with    the    objectionable    sliding    or    folding 


doors,  which  are  always  out  of  order,  oc- 
cupying space  for  pockets  at  the  sides,  thus 
reducing  the  number  of  desirable  seats  from 
which  an  unobstri\cted  view  of  the  plat- 
form can  be  had,  in  school-rooms,  churches 
and  halls.  The  partition  is  made  of  slats  two 
inches  wide,  through  which  flat  steel  bands 
pass,  tastened  at  the  top  and  bottom  with 
an  adjustment  to  take  up  any  shrinkage. 
They  are  held  in  place  at  the  sides  by 
grooves,  and  roll  up  and  down  the  same  as 
a  window  shade.  Their  application  is  very 
simple,  consisting  of  a  shaft  upon  which 
are  drums  containing  heavy  steel  springs. 
The  shafts  are  supported  at  each  end  by 
lugs,  the  partition  is  fastened  to  the  spring 
drums,  and  with  the  exception  of  being 
held  in  place  by  grooves  at  the  sides,  is  put 
up  and  operated  the  same  as  a  common 
window  shade   or   curtain.   The   lugs  taking 


the  place  of  the  shade  fixtures,  the  shaft 
and  drum  of  the  roller  and  the  partition  of 
the  cloth  shade.  Where  they  are  used  be- 
tween class-rooms  in  school  buildings  we 
apply  a  blackboard  surface  of  liquid  slating 
to  one  side  of  the  partition,  and  if  necessary, 
furnish  a  hanging  blackboard  for  the  other 
side. 

"We  can  cover  any  width  opening  by 
means  of  separate  partitions  and  movable 
posts,  which,  when  the  partitions  are  rolled 
up,  are  quickly  and  easily  removed,  leaving 
the  whole  width  entirely  unobstructed. 

"Their  adaptability  to  churches  and  Sun- 
day-school rooms  can  readily  be  seen,  the 
floor  space  can  be  divided  into  any  number 
and  any  size  of  class  rooms,  or  when  rolled 
up  one  large  unbroken  space  obtained.  Our 
partitions  are  made  of  white  cedar,  oil 
finish,  ready  for  putting  up.  Our  goods  are 
all  made  in  San  Francisco  and  supplied  at 
shortest  notice." 
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One  of  the  most  successful  brass  manu- 
facturing plants  on  the  Pacific  Coast  is  that 
of  the  Standard  Brass  Casting  Company  on 
Clementina  street,  between  First  and  Sec- 
ond, San  Francisco.  Although  a  compara- 
tively young  enterprise,  being  less  than  four 
years  old,  the  company  has  had  remarkable 
success  and  has  outgrown  its  limited  quar- 
ters, until  to-day  the  most  troublesome 
problem  confronting  its  managers  is  the 
question  of  more  room.  The  secret  of  the 
Standard  Company's  success  has  been  its 
aim  to  produce  only  a  high  grade  quality  of 


A>7t'  HuiUima  of  (.lobe  Elfctrical  Works.  Monterey. 

goods.      The   principal   product    of   the   fac- 
tory consists  of  brass  water  goods.     Prac- 
tically all  of  the  output   is   made   from   the 
best    quality    of    steam    metal.      The    works 
were   established  by  J.   C.    Higgins   and   N. 
Alper,  in  1902,  beginning  with  a  small  foun- 
dry   and    doing    jobbing    work    exclusively. 
Since   then   a  complete  finishing  shop  with 
up-to-date    equipment    has    been    installed, 
comparing   favorably    with    any   of   the    big 
Eastern  brass  goods  concerns.     Outside  of 
the   water   goods    department   the    company 
also  manufactures  a  full  line  of  street  rail- 
way   equipment,    such     as     trolley     wheels, 
harps,  etc.    The  Standard  people  are  also  in 
a   position    to    figure    on    any   job    of    brass 
goods    in   competition    with    material    being 
sent   out  here   in   large   quantities   from  the 
East.     The  company  also  manufactures  ar- 
chitectural   brass    and    bronze    work,    very 
good   samples  of  which    may    be     seen    on 
many  of  San  Francisco's  big  buildings. 

4»      4»     «f» 

Will  Erect  Plant. 

An  interesting  item  of  news  in  the  sand- 
lime  brick  industry  is  that  of  a  contract 
recently  signed  between  the  Schwarz  Sys- 
tem Brick  Company  of  New  York  and  Mr. 
W.  F.  Barnes  of  San  Francisco,  for  the 
erection  of  a  sand-lime  brick  plant  in  the 
latter  city.  Mr.  Barnes  is  a  man  well  known 
throughout    the    West,    having    for    many 


years  been  engaged  in  the  box,  lumber, 
basket  and  barrel  business.  These  various 
industries  naturally  employ  a  large  quan- 
tity of  machinery  and  this  has  placed  Mr. 
Barnes  in  a  position  to  judge  intelligently 
of  the  various  merits  of  the  different  kinds 
of  machinery  offered  to  the  sand-lime  brick 
industry.  Mr.  Barnes  made  a  tour  of  this 
country,  extending  from  the  Pacific  to  the 
Atlantic  Coast,  and  has  visited  several  of 
the  plants  erected  by  each  company  offering 
sand-lime  brick  machinery.  The  selection 
of  the  machinery  of  the  Schwarz  System 
Brick  Company  by  a  man  of  the  experience 
and  standing  of  Mr.  Barnes  is  quite  an  ad- 
ditional victory  for  the  machinery,  which 
received  the  Grand  Prize  at  the  St.  Louis 
Exposition.  Mr.  Barnes  has  been  appointed 
the  agent  for  the  "Scientific  System"  for 
the  States  of  Washington,  Oregon,  Califor- 
nia, Idaho,  Nevada,  Utah,  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico,  and  the  plant  which  he  will  erect 
in  San  Francisco  will  undoubtedly  be  an 
important  help  to  him  in  demonstrating  to 
the  purchasers  in  the  above  territory,  the 
peculiar  advantages  and  excellence  of  the 
Schwarz  System  Brick  Company. 

Regarding  the  Schwarz  System  the  Pot- 
tery Journal  of  Berlin  has  the  following: 

"To  scientific  chemist  Schwarz  we  must 
ascribe  the  merit  of  having  recognized  the 
process  taking  place  in  hardening  by  steam 
and  of  having  now  also  pointed  out  ways 
and  means  for  satisfactory  manufacture  of 
excellent  calcareous  sandstones.  This  mod- 
ern  process    of   manufacture    of   calcareous 
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sandstones  as  worked  by  Schwarz  is  based 
on  the  following  principles:  The  moisture 
and  the  temperature  must  be  so  regulated 
that  undesirable  chemical  combinations  are 
prevented;  the  hardening  process  must  have 
begun  evenly  before  pressure  and  be  carried 
to  such  a  point  that  the  work  can  be  per- 
formed successfully  with  a  minimum  addi- 
tion of  lime.  A  great  advantage  in  the 
working  of  this  system  is  the  circumstance 
that  onlv  ONE  machine  is  required  for 
mixing  the  material  and  preparing  it  for 
pressure,  whilst  formerly  a  large  number 
of  apparata  were  needed  for  mixing  and 
separating,  as  well  as  arrangements  for  con- 
veying." 
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We  have  during  the  past  year  equipped  with  Safes  more  modern 
office  buildings  than  any  other  safe  manufacturers  in  the  world. 
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Hercules   Plaster   Fibre,  being  purely  of 
vegetable    matter,    is    not   affected    by   lime 
and  is  therefore  durable  and  will  not  rot  or 
decay    besides    being    very    strong.      Lime 
does   not   destroy   vegetation,   while   it   will 
eat  and   destroy  anything  in  the   shape   of 
animal  matter.    Lime  is  used  to  eat  the  hair 
off  the  hides  while  preparing  them  for  the 
tanning   process.      Hercules    Plaster    Fibre, 
not  being  an  animal  matter  but  a  vegetable, 
is,  therefore,   not   subject   to  the   action   of 
lime.     A  canvass  of  the  most  practical  plas- 
terers  has  resulted   in   the   unanimous   ver- 
dict that  Hercules  Plaster  Fibre  is  all  that 
is  claimed  for  it;  and  prominent  buildings 
here,  such  as  the  St.   Francis  Hotel,  Aron- 
son    building.    Third    and    Mission    streets, 
Merchants'   Exchange   building  and   a  host 
of  smaller  buildings,  testify  to  the  excellent 
qualities  of  this  fibre.     There  is  not  a  city 
or  town  on  the  Pacific  Coast  without  this 
fibre,    and    it    is    fast    gaining   favor   in   the 
East,  as  well  as  in  British  Columbia,  where 
American  products  are  not  strong  favorites. 
The  plant  of  the  Hercules  Manufacturing 
Company   is   at   423-431    Ninth    street,   near 
Harrison,  San   Francisco,  and  a  cordial  in- 
vitation is  extended  to  all  those  interested 
in  building  operations  to  call  at  the  factory 
and    see    the    process    of   cutting,    cleaning, 
separating  and  final  packing,  ready  for  de- 
livery,  in   small   bales,   each   of  the   correct 
proportion  to  mix  with  one  barrel  of  lime. 
These   small   bales   are   also   crated    fifty   in 
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a    bundle,    making   a    neat    and    convenient 
package  for  shipping. 

The  manager  of  the  Hercules  Manufac- 
turing Company  is  Mr.  A.  M.  Sheakley,  a 
plasterer  by  trade,  who  has  devoted  his  life 
to  the  trade  and  to  the  perfection  of  the 
machinery  used  in  the  manufacture  of  this 
fibre. 

With  the  Sacramento  Contractors  and 

Building  Crafts. 

John  W.  Haley  of  2014  Tenth  street,  Sac- 
ramento, is  one  of  the  best-known  bricklay- 
ing contractors  in  the  Sacramento  valley. 
Mr.  Haley  has  followed  the  trade  for  more 
than  a  dozen  years,  and  has  been  in  business 
for  himself  about  half  that  period.  Some 
of  the  most  pretentious  buildings  in  and 
around  Sacramento  have  been  constructed 
bv  him,  including  the  Marshall  Primary 
school,  the  Gormley  building,  the  Odd  Fel- 
lows building,  the  Clunie  building,  the  Fox 
residence  and  the  new  home  of  Sacramento 
Lodge  of  Elks,  now  under  course  of  con- 
struction. Mr,  Haley,  by  the  way,  is  a 
prominent  member  of  Sacramento  Lodge  of 
Elks,  and  he  is  also  Past  President  of  Sac- 
ramento Parlor,  Native  Sons.  One  of  the 
largest  jobs  undertaken  by  Mr.  Haley  out 
of  town  was  the  rebuilding  of  the  Natoma 
Winery  after  its  destruction  by  fire. 

Concrete  construction  is  the  coming 
building  material,  and  nobody  realizes  this 
fact  better  than  James  McGillivray  of  2319 
G  street,  Sacramento.  Most  of  the  fine  con- 
crete sidewalks  in  the  Capital  City  were 
built  by  Mr.  McGillivray,  and  the  concrete 
foundations  and  fire-proofing  for  such  pre- 
tentious buildings  as  the  Ruhstaller  Brew- 
ery were  put  in  by  him.  Mr.  McGillivray 
also  furnished  all  the  mastic  rock  asphaltum 


for  the  brewery  building.  The  foundations 
for  the  Sperry  Milling  Company's  plant,  the 
Phillips  warehouse  and  the  new  W.  P.  Ful- 
ler building  were  put  in  by  Mr.  McGillivray. 
From  now  on  he  will  make  a  specialty  of 
fireproofing,  and  will  bid  on  work  both  in 
and  outside  of  Sacramento.  Mr.  McGilli- 
vray is  the  distributing  agent  for  the  well- 
known  Cordelia  rock. 

♦t-     •t* 

The  Sacramento  Pianmg  Mill  and  Furni- 
ture Company  has  been  doing  business  in 
the  Capital  City  for  about  three  years  and 
has  worked  up  a  reputation  that  some  of 
the  older  planing  mills  of  Sacramento  may 
well  look  upon  with  envy.  The  material 
turned  out  by  the  Sacramento  Planing  Mill 
is  of  a  high  class,  which  probably  accounts 
for  the  company's  pronounced  success.  A 
specialty  is  made  of  doors,  windows, 
screens,  mouldings,  brackets  and  turnings. 
The  company  also  makes  a  large  number  of 
beer  chests,  supplying  the  entire  output  for 
one  of  the  large  Capital  City  breweries. 
The  company  has  done  the  mill  work  for 
quite  a  number  of  pretty  homes,  the  two 
cottages  at  19th  and  H  streets,  shown  in 
this  number,  residence  of  Mr.  Rasmussen 
and  the  F.  L.  Hansen  flats  ir^  San  Francisco 
being  included  in  the  list.  The  company's 
plant  is  at  6th  and  R  streets,  Sacramento. 
Its  manager  is  R.  W.  Mill  and  its  secretary 
is  W.  G.  Forrester,  both  wide-awake  and 
enterprising   young   men. 

Adolph  Teichert  is  one  of  the  busiest 
cement  contractors  in  Sacramento.  His 
residence  and  office  are  at  2401  J  street. 
Mr.  Teichert  is  best  know  as  the  manufac- 
turer of  artificial  stone  for  sidewalks,  resi- 
dence foundations,  etc.  He  has  been  in  the 
contracting   business    in    Sacramento    many 
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years.  He  was  formerly  with  Goodman  of 
San  Francisco,  the  firm  name  being  the 
California  Artificial  Stone  Company.  Mr. 
Teichert  worked  on  the  James  Flood^„build- 
ing  in  San  Francisco,  and  on  the  residences 
of  Charles  Crocker,  the  Stanfords  and  the 
Hopkins.  In  Sacramento  he  built  the  "Bee" 
office,  in  so  far  as  the  cement  and  stone 
work  was  concerned,  the  John  Breuner 
building  and  considerable  work  on  the 
Capitol  building. 

C.  W.  Dailey  of  418  15th  street,  Sacra- 
mento, is  making  a  specialty  of  store  and 
office  fittings  and  cabinet  work.  He  has 
been  in  the  contracting  business  in  Sacra- 
mento for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
and  during  that  time  has  probably  built 
close  to  a  hundred  cottages,  besides  many 
business  blocks  of  a  more  or  less  preten- 
tious character.  He  built  the  Mutual  Sup- 
ply Company's  ice  plant,  which  cost.  $32,- 
000,  and  which  is  one  of  the  best  cold  stor- 
ac^e  plants  in  the  state.  He  also  built  the 
Marshall  Grammar  school,  the  Singleton 
building,  at  the  corner  of  5th  and  K  streets, 
and  the  Weizel  building,  on  the  opposite 
corner.  Mr.  Dailey  also  built  the  storage 
plant  of  Clauss  &  Krauss,  on  17th  street, 
and  he  has  been  employed  in  remodeling 
quite  a  few  business  houses  and  churches. 

Fifteen  years  a  bricklayer  and  brick  con- 
tractor, is  the  record  of  George  L.  Herndon 
oi  914  T  street,  Sacramento.  A  native  of 
that  city,  Mr.  Herndon  has  grown  up  with 
the  town,  and  few  men  in  the  building 
trades  are  better  known  than  he.  He  is  a 
member  of  Sacramento  Parlor,  Native 
Sons,  and  is  also  a  Red  Man.  Recently  he 
was  given  the  contract  for  the  brick  work 
on  the  new  Red  Men's  Hall,  to  be  erected 


in  Sacramento  this  spring  at  a  cost  of  $40,- 
000.  Among  the  buildings  erected  by  Mr. 
Herndon  in  the  past  few  years  is  the  Ruh- 
staller Brewery,  the  Corporation  House, 
the  Morehead  building  at  Chico,  brick 
building  for  Belfour,  Garret  &  Co.,  at 
Grimes'  Landing,  Colusa  County,  and  a 
sherry  house  for  J.  B.  Bradford  &  San  at 
Bruceville.  One  of  the  most  recent  struc- 
tures to  be  completed  by  Mr.  Herndon  is 
a  250-foot  store  building  at  Auburn  from 
plans  by  Architect  T.  Patterson  Ross  of 
San  Francisco.  Mr.  Herndon  was  at  one 
time  foreman  for  Thomas  Whitehead,  con- 
tractor for  the  Southern  Pacific  Company, 
in  the  Pacific  Improvement  Company's 
work. 

The  Palm  Iron  Works  at  Sacramento 
supplies  practically  all  the  iron  and  steel 
work  for  the  big  buildings  in  and  around 
the  Capital  City.  The  company  has  lately 
moved  into  its  new  building  at  15th  and 
K  streets  and  is  now  in  a  position  to  handle 
big  orders  at  short  notice.  Besides  orna- 
mental and  structural  iron  and  steel  the 
company  does  a  large  business  in  iron 
doors,  grating,  fences  and  wire  work  of  all 
kinds.  Mr.  Palm  was  the  lowest  bidder  for 
the  iron  and  steel  work  on  the  State  house, 
which  is  shortly  to  be  fire-proofed  and 
strengthened  from  plans  by  Sutton  & 
Weeks   of   San    Francisco. 

^    4» 

G.  Edward  Hook,  successor  to  Hook  & 
Son  of  Sacramento,  is  acquiring  quite  an 
enviable  reputation  as  the  builder  of  resi- 
dences and  bungalows.  He  is  making  a 
specialty  of  this  line  of  building.  Mr.  Hook 
has  erected  a  number  of  houses,  built  partly 
of  shingles  and  partly  in  rustic  effect,  and 
this  class  of  homes  has  proved  especially 
popular.       Besides    residences,     Mr.     Hook 
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does  quite  a  little  work  in  flat  building  and 
store  and  office  fitting. 

The  following  is  a  partial  list  of  last 
year's  building  by  Mr.  Hook:  H.  C.  Keyes, 
residence,  M,  24th  and  25th  streets;  Chas. 
Mier,  bungalow,  16th,  M  and  N  streets; 
Geo.  Hignett,  four  apartment  house,  12th 
and  O  streets,  two  flats,  12th  and  O  streets; 
Chas.  F.  Rowland,  ten-room  residence,  J, 
28th  and  29th  streets;  William  Greene,  six- 
room,  shingle  and  rustic,  two-story  cottage, 
23d  and  P  streets;  Dr.  Chas.  Van  Norden, 
$7,000  bungalow  on  Aeolia  Heights,  Auburn, 
Placer  county,  Cal.  r' Mr.  O.  C.  Schultze, 
residence  in  Dixon,  Solano  county,  plans 
drawn  by  R.  A.  Herold. 

Sinclair  &  Bessey  of  513  J  street,  Sacra- 
mento, architectural  sheet  metal  workers, 
furnace  men  and  ventilating  engineers,  hold 
the  foremost  position  in  Northern  Califor- 
nia in  their  line.  The  firm's  large  plant  en- 
ables them  to  undertake  and  complete  work 
of  no  small  magnitude.  Up-to-date  speci- 
fications embody  many  features  unknown 
to  the  trade  twenty-five  years  ago,  wood 
and    cement    ornamentation    being   replaced 


with  artistic  designs  in  galvanized  iron, 
copper  and  zinc.  The  architect  must  have 
implicit  confidence  in  the  ability  of  the 
metal  worker  to  appreciate  and  carry  out 
the  detail  of  the  work.  Sinclair  &  Bessey 
enjoy  the  reputation  for  correctness  in  in- 
terpreting the  architect's  plans  and  carrying 
out  the  work  satisfactorily.  During  the  past 
five  years  this  firm  has  finished  the  metal 
work  on  the  following  buildings  in  Sacra- 
mento:     Capitol    Hotel,    Gormley   building. 
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Corporation  House,  Odd  Fellows'  Temple, 
Turner  Hall,  and  the  Odd  Fellows'  Hall, 
Lincoln.  To  have  completed  such  work  for 
a  gentleman  of  Mr.  Herold's  exacting  su- 
perintendence is  a  sufficient  testimony  that 
Sinclair  &  Bessey  have  the  undoubted  abil- 
ity to  handle  work  intelligently  and  prac- 
tically. This  firm  has  inaugurated  a  special 
department  to  handle  the  heating  and  venti- 
lation of  buildings,  and  their  long  experi- 
ence enables  them  to  give  the  best  results. 

T.  J.  Pennish  of  830  Q  street,  Sacra- 
mento, is  a  very  busy  man  these  days.  He 
is  doing  all  the  plastering  in  the  big  Elks' 
building,  as  well  as  the  addition  to  the 
Capitol    Hotel.      Mr.     Pennish    does    both 


plain  and  ornamental  plaster  work.  He  has 
had  twenty-five  years'  experience.  He  has 
done  so  much  work  in  and  around  the  Capi- 
tal City  that  to  enumerate  it  would  fill 
more  than  a  page  of  this  magazine.  Turner 
Hall,  a  recently  completed  structure  in  Sac- 
ramento, was  plastered  by  Mr.  Pennish. 
His  work  has  always  given  satisfaction, 
which  accounts  for  his  remarkable  success 
as  a  plastering  contractor. 
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C.  J.  Mathews,  successor  to  Miller  & 
Mathews,  is  another  of  Sacramento's  popu- 
lar contractors  and  builders.  Many  build- 
ings in  the  Capital  City  have  been  put  up 
by  him,  and  just  now  he  is  kept  busy  on 
large  jobs  outside  the  city.  He  has  prob- 
ably done  more  building  outside  of  Sacra- 
mento during  the  last  few  years  than  any 
other  one  contractor  in  the  Capital  City,  and 
it  has  all  been  of  a  high  standard,  too. 

"Perfect  satisfaction  guaranteed"  is  the 
motto  of  Siller  Bros.,  contractors  and  build- 
ers, whose  office  and  mill  are  at  1614  13th 
street,  Sacramento.  The  firm  furnishes  es- 
timates on  all  kinds  of  building,  besides 
general  jobbing  and  mill  work.  Members 
of  the  firm  are  J.  L.  Siller  and  L.  G.  Siller, 
both  veteran  contractors.  The  Capitol 
building.  Turner  Hall  and  Odd  Fellows' 
building  are  among  the  many  structures 
put  up  by  this  firm. 


grates.  Mr.  Brennan  has  been  in  the  tile 
business  for  the  past  fifteen  years,  and  his 
friends  say  that  what  he  doesn't  know  about 
it  isn't  worth  knowing.  Prior  to  going  into 
business  for  himself  three  years  ago,  he 
was  employed  by  the  Havener-Mier  Com- 
pany. Since  going  into  business  for  himself 
he  has  done  nractically  all  the  tile  work  in 
Sacramento.  His  wood,  brick  and  tile  man- 
tels are  noted  for  their  artistic  design. 
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817    VAN    NELSS    AVELNUE 
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MORRIS    KIM),  C.  E. 
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The  Architect  and  Engineer  of  California: 


Still  Building  California  Made 


FULL  AUTOMATIC 

ELASTIC 

HYDRAULIC 

BELTED 

AUTOMOBILE 


Atlas  Buildinif. 

Mission,  near  Second 

West.  Add.,  Mas.  Hall. 

Fillmore  Street 

Pa.  El.  Ry.  Bid?., 

Los  Angreles 


In  spite  of  the  fire  and  the  elevator  trust  the  VAN  EMON 
ELEVATOR  in  the  ATLAS  BLDG.  (ten  stories),  Mission 
St.,  near  Second,  is  the  first  electric  elevator  to  run  since  the  fire. 


Van  Emon  Eleva 


Co. 


Office  and  Repair  Shop 


46-54  NATOMA  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Factory  (300  feet  frontage  on  S.  P.  Ry.)  Berkeley,  Cal. 


J 


THE  PARAFFINE  P.  NT  CO. 

TEMPORARY  MAIN  OFFICE,  -  -      . 

Union  Savings  Bank  Building,  Thirteenth  and  Broadway,  Oakland,  Cal. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SALES  OFFICE,    1306  Post  Street 


FACTORY  UNINJURED 

And  Ordefs  for 

Malthoid  Roofing, 

P  &  B  Building  Papers, 

P  &  B  Paints  and 

P  &  B  Ready  Roofing 

FILLED  AT  ONCE 


( 
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I    PacificTFire  Extinguisher  Company 

;  Agents  for  Grinnell  Automatic  Sprinklers  and  Fire  Alarm  Systems.     Insurance 

•  rates  reduced  40  to  50  per  cent.     Recognized  by  all  fire  msurance  companies,     hsti- 
'  males  furnished  free.    Correspondence  solicited. 


PACIFIC  FIRE  EXTINGUISHER  CO  ^Y 

Office  and  Warehouse,  145  to  153  Howard  Street,  ^ 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


G.  J.  BECKER,  Manager 


■■! 


>-♦-♦♦< 


Phone,  Oakland  1632    t 


i   STONE  MANTELS  * 

ANDREW  T.  HI 

t  Cut  Stone  and  Masonry  Contractor 


0 
i* 


Granite-Marble  Steps,  Wainscott,  Mosaic 


.     Residence  and  Office. 

J  584  Twenly-Fifth  St. 


Yard  :  Fourth  near  Grove 
Oakland,  Cal. 


\ 


♦  *  ♦  ♦ 


♦  ♦♦♦♦*  ♦■  *  ♦*■  •♦♦♦♦ 


♦  FACTORY  SAVED  AND  FULL  FORCE  AT  WORK   t 


Inlaid  Floor  Com 


t 


t  ■*%  *  1 


NO  TROUBLE  FILLING  ALL  ORDERS.     We  want  to  do  our  share  to  help 
o    build  up  the  city.     Reliable  and  experienced  workmen. 

Temporary  Office,  1235  Laguna  St.,  San  Francisco 

Factory,  S.  E.  Cor.  Eighteenth  and  Harrison  Sts.   t 


» ♦  ♦ »  ♦^-♦♦"»-»-»" 


-^^^ 


WE  CAN  SUPPLY  YOU  WITH 

Redwood  and  Pine  Lumber 

Sash  and  Dpors  and  Mill  Work  of  all  Kinds 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 

PACIFIC  COAST  LUMBER  AND  MILL  CO. 

A.  KENDALL.  Pres.  and  Gen'l  Mgr.  Second  and  Grove  Streets,  Oakland.  Cal. 

TELEPHONE  MAIN  88 


The  Architect  and  Engineer  of  California. 
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.  ~f^^ 


ON 


I 


113-115-117  Berry  Street 

Between  Third  and  Fourth. 


t  \ 

t  One  block  from  Southern  Pacific's  Third  and  Townsend  Passenger   Depot,    | 

J  San  Francisco.                                                           ♦ 

t 


Complete    stock  Tools,   Machinery,    Wagons 
and   Contractors*  Supplies 


LOS  ANGELES 


SACRAMENTO 


SAN   FRANCISCO    o 


♦  ♦  *  ♦  ♦-♦  ■ 


The  Only  Big  HARDWOOD  LUMBER  YARD 

to  Escape  the  Fire 


HIT 


BR 


1 


t 


} 


S.  E.  Cor.  of  Spear  and  Howard  Streets, 
San  Francisco. 


1,500,000  FEET  READY  FOR 


•VERY  i; 


Mahogany,  Walnut,  Cherry,  Maple, 

Birch,  Ash 


We  can  supply  the  trade  at  former  prices  and  guarantee  fair  treatment    ^ 
and  superior  stock.     Special  fine  lot  of  mahogany  in  all  sizes. 


WHITE  BROS. 


Established  1868  t 


I 
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We  have  during  the  past  year  equipped  with  Safes  more  modern  office  buildings  than 
v\e  nave  u        b        i^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  manufacturers  \n  the  world^ 

— W  IT  Y     — '    " 


PTT'l'SIJl    Ix'C.    SAI 

big  fire  well.     Send  for  further  nnrtinilars  and  catalogue. 

T.  V  u  1:1:  M 

Pittsburg  Sates        ^^    ^  ^^ 


S  HI   Francisc 
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Successors  to  C.  H.  PHILPOTT  CO. 


I  YALE  LOCKS  AND  FINE  BUILDEB 


RDWA- 


S.  E.  Cor.  of  Van  Ness  Avenue  and  Turk  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


^.   $■    '^    ■#. 


■S-     .4 
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Great  Western   Smelting  and 


Refining  Company 


Office  and  V 


Spear  and 


T7 


S. 


S.  F. 


Our  large  new  platU  fortunately  escaped  the  great  hre  and  f«"h',uak.e      Have  re 

sumed  opc-rations  h.  all  departments  our  furnaces  ';"l"'l"gj"''   ^'^^^j-'^^^'e  ^j  ,  pay 
We  can  use  any  quantity  of  scrap  Copper,  Brass.  Lead,  etc.    for  wlMchuewUi  pay 
spot  cash  and  remove  same  promptly,  at  ""^expense.     Send  us  «ordbv  phone  nia. 
n.essenger.  and  our  representative  will  call  at  once      Help  along  to  buiia  up  me  ne 
San  Krancisco  by  selling  all  your  scrap  material  at  home. 


4       4:       «#.♦♦**♦       ♦ 
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Standard  Roofiii  I  Company 

Richard  Flaherty,  Pioneer  Asphaltum  Worker,  in  Business  Again 
OLDEST  ROOFING  FIRM  ON  THE  COAST.      ESTABLISHED  1862  | 

Roofing,  Paving,  Water-Proofing,  Repairing       \ 

911  Sleiner  Street,  San  Francisco  ^ 
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OTIS  ELEVATORS 


ANOARD 
E  WORLD  OVE 


READY  FOR  BUSINE 


Temporary  Offices,  62-69  Deleer  Bgifflne,  OakM 
2725  Sacramento  Street,  San  Francisco 
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ESTERN  FUEL  CO 


340  Stcuart   Street,  Sto  Francisco 
First  and  Market  Streets,  Oakland 


; 


Standard  l^ortlcirid  ifoinii 

ir!H't|ir  HfKK  «iiHi  rutlt'r\ 
Central  Bri«  k  Co. 


Co. 


H 


11 
1 1 
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o» 


All  Plants  in  I  nil  Operaiio 


f  • 


Special  Attention  Given  to 

Architectural  Terra  Cotta 
Pressed  and  Glazed  Brick 
and  Fireproof! ng  from  the 
Carnegie  Plants  ^  ^  ^  ^ 
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W.  W.  M 


o. 


1023  O'Farrell  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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♦  We  are  still  in  business  and  have  machinery  in  stock 
t  for  immediate  delivery 

I   OFFICES: 

Second  and  Clay  Streets, 

Oakland,  Cal. 

Los  Angeles  House  unharmed. 
Seventh  and  Be.y  W^s.^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^,  ^^^  ^„^,,,3  street. 


(SEND    MAIL,    TO    OAKLAND) 
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MANUFACTURERS 

Painters'  Pure  PniniH.  Xxi^il!  . 


-^ 
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Paint??  t 


t 


Graphite  Roof  Paints.     House  and  W  a^    i  Paints.    Eureka  Sub-Marine 

Compound.     Pacific  Copper  Paint. 

Colors  in  Oil  and  Japan.       Pure  Linseed  Oil  Putty.      California  and  Eastern  Glues. 
THIRTEENTH    AND   GROVE   STREETS.    OAKLAND 
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West 


Suilde 


ngs,  Etc., 


Capitals,  Brackets    A 

for  W....^:  F.i.;-.i 

Goods  of  Merit— Architecturally  Correct— Large  Stock 
Specify  by  number  and  style— take  no  chances  on  substitutes 

**Lane"  JoistH  angers— **Golden  West  Roofing*'— Patent  Rubber  ^ 

Tiling,  Clinton  Mortar  Stains   and  other  x 

Building  Supplies 

Temporary  Office,  121  Falcon  Ave.,  San  Francisco 


♦^^ 
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I   The  Fire   Burned  Our   Factory  and  Office,  but  it  didn't   Destroy   J 

our  Business  Enterprise.      We  have  moved  to 

temporary  quarters  at 

2436  FOLSOM  SiRLLl,  ^^AN   FRANCISCO 


i 


Paclftr 


t  i 


tilt 


riitil. 

-AND 


Inr. 


Curtis  Dust  Sepciralof  diiil  Bmv 

(Furnierlv  310  Mission  Street) 
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-Architects  and  Builders,  Attention! 

For  Temporary  and  Permanent  Buildings  Use  the 

JohnS'Monsfield  jisbestos  Fire  K^esisting 

K^oo ft  ngs  and  Sidings 

Wc  give  a  written  guarantee  with  all  orders. 

H.  A.  Loveland  and   Emile  E.   Kahn,  Sole   Distributors  J 

H.   W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO. 
Temporary  office,  1301  Golden  Gate  Ave.,  Cor.  Fillmore.  San  Francisco. 
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PI 
eerless 


;  Hercules  Plaster  Fibre 


Safe 

Durable 

5;!npie 

r     i^omical 

Etticient 

A  bath  in  10  minutes.    Cost,  1>4  cents 

Connects  to  rafige  if  desired 


C  /\  K  \ 


IAD 

RIVED 
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1 !  r  r  o       ^     n  h 
Sole  Agents  Pacific  Coast 

Temporary  office,  1350  Sixteenth  St., 
Builders'  Exchange,  Oakland 

Lo5  Angeles  Representative 

MR.  GEO.  R.  IVES. 

423  West  Seventh  Street,  T-o*;  Anjrelf? 
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EVERY   HOUSE  NEEDS  A 

ROBE 

Combination 


♦ 


and  Kitciien  Boiier       -^ 

Especially    suitable    for  apartment    f 
houses,  flats,  barber  shops,  etc. 

SIMPLE 

SAFE 

SAVING 

See  it  work  at  one  of  our  salesrooms  :    ♦ 


OAKLAND 

BERKELEY 

ALAMEDA 


365  Twelfth  St. 


2118  Shattuck  Ave.    ^ 
-       -    1420  Park  St.    <• 


*• 
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Used  in  the  plaster  in  the  Monadnock 
and  other  buildings. 

Withstood  the  earthquake  splendidly. 

HERCULES  Pi&STER  FIBRE 

For  Hard  Wall  and  Lime  Plaster 

GIVES  BEST  RESULIS 

Length  of  time  in  mortar,  hot  weather 

or  hot  lime  will  not  injure 

or  destroy  it. 

Manufactured  by 


RGULESMFG.C 


San  Bruno  Ave.,  between  15th  and 
I6th  Sts.,  San  Francisco 

For  sale  by  all  dealers. 
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J    No  building  in  th**  new  San  Francisco    ♦ 
will  be  absolutely  safe  from  fire 
without  the 
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Always  Ready 
Easily  Operated 

For  Office  Buildings 
Factories,  Residences 

We  have  established  permanent 
quarters  at 

145-153  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco 


X 
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BAO6ER  FIRE  EXTINGUISHER  COMP'Y 

Offices  formerly  at  215  SansomeSt. 
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NDGREN-HICKS  Co 


STRUbTU 
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CONTRACTORS   FOR 


Steel  Frame,  Reinforced   Concrete 


BUIL 


OFFI CES 


Second  Floor,  Old  Humboldt  Bank  Building 


Opposite  Palace  Hotel 
SAN       FRANCISCO,      CAL 


/  i> 
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dlifornici  Art  (jIcIss  Works 


William  Schroeder,  President 
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KL 


f I  f"      If  |,„  A  £.,   1 


A      ^  P  E  CI  A  L  I  Y 


Temporary  Office  and  Works 

CLAYTON     STREET,     SAN     FRANCISCO 
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Out 


—  But     Not      1}  k3C  O  lir  kX^t:  ki 


Have  leased  larger  quarters  at  Fillmore  and  Bay  Streets, 
and    will   soon    be   prepared   to  fill   any  and   all   orders 

Archlfertiiral    Sculpture    and     Decoration 

===  }    u    fiiif  imuh  .iimI  i  \ I eriors  = 
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Bay  and  Fillmore  Streets 


San  Francisco 
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-^We  employ  only  the  most  skillful  men  and  use  only  the  best 
materials.  #  ^  If  you  are  furnishing  a  home  or  office,  send 
to  us  for  designs  and  estimates.  .#  f  We  make  FURNITURE 
that    is    DISTINCTIVE,    COMFORTABLE   and  DURABLE 

>^^  11"^  ^  "  1_    /^^  ^      716  South  Spring 

Carl  Enos  JN  ash  Co.     los  a„b=..s 
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\  J.  M.  BAZZELL,  C.  E.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  W   H   LARKIN  Jr.,  M.E.  Am.  Soc.  M.  E. 

RANK   B.  GiLBRE 


Am.  Sot 


GENERAL  CONTRACTOR 

SAN   FRANCISCO  OFFICE,   604    iviiSSlON    r^THEtT 
NEW  YORK  OFFICE,  J4   WEST   26th    strf,,-!- 

We  have  marshaled  in  San  Francisco  an  organization  from  our  twenty-five 
contracts  located  in  different  places  all  over  the  United  States,  giving  us  a  complete, 
highly  trained  staff  to  help  rebuild  San  Francisco. 


%VV'^ 


WORK  OUR  SPECIA 


By  our  cost-plus-fixed  sum  method  of  contracting  we  can  take  contracts  for 
building  before  the  plans  are  made,  thereby  enabling  us  to  buy  materials  imme- 
diately. .  .  .  Have  secured  options  on  all  classes  of  building  material,  and 
have  purchasing  agents  all  over  the  United  States. 
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The  only  Building  that  is 

and  In 


Proof,  Earthquake  Proof 

.  lible 


The  Underwriters  t  ri li^ me er in  t^^ Construction  Co 

Have  opened  offices  in  the 
Atlas  Building,  604  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Prof.  Lewis  J.  Johnson.  M.  Asn.  Soc.  C.  E.,  of  Harvard  University,  Consulting  En- 
gineer on  Re  enforced  Concrete.  ,-17 

Prof.  Charles  L  Norton,  of  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Consultmg  en- 
gineer on  Fireproofing. 

Frank  B.  Gilbreth,  M.  Asn.  Soc.  M.  E.,  Director  of  Construction. 

34  \A^est  26th  Street,   New  York. 
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Corrugated  Concrete  Piles 


THE 


Pile  of  Vermanence 


t   Corrugated  Concrete  "Pile  Co.  6oYm 


jiUas  Building 

ission  Street 
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A  Los  Angeles  Architect's  Impressions  of  the  San 

Francisco  Earthquake  and  Fire. 

By  OCTAVmS  MORGAN,  Architect. 

PERHAPS,  while  a  little  long-winded,  the  best  way  for  me  to  give  my 
impression  as  to  the  fire  and  earthquake,  is,  to  describe  what  I  have 
seen  and  where  I  went. 

On  receiving  the  news  in  Los  Angeles,  Wednesday  mornnig,  April  18, 
that  a  great  earthquake  had  occurred  in  San  Francisco,  at  5  :20  a.  m.,  1  im- 
mediately secured  a  ticket  for  the  first  train  for  San  Francisco,  leaving  Los 
Angeles  at  3  :30  p.  m.,  having  a  great  desire  to  see  the  effect  of  earthciuakes 
on  buildings  of  modern  construction,  that  is,  steel  frame  buildings  in  par- 
ticular, and  also,  if  possible,  reinforced  concrete  structures. 

By  the  time  the  train  started,  we  heard  that  fire  was  raging  in  San  hran- 
cisco,  and  possibly  the  entire  city  would  be  destroyed.  I  found  on  the  tram 
manv  excited  San  Francisco  people. 

'We  arrived  at  Tracy  the  next  morning  (the  19th),  at  7  o  clock.  Here 
we  saw  the  first  effects  of  the  earthquake.  The  water  tank  had  been  shaken 
down  the  cast  iron  columns  broken,  and  the  bottom  plates  which  rested  on 
the  concrete  piers  had  shifted.  Wliether  this  was  done  by  the  earthquake 
nv  the  thrust  when  the  tank  fell,  1  could  not  say.  , 

At  Contra  Costa  a  Federal  officer  came  through  the  tram  and  notified 
all  passengers  that  they  would  not  be  permitted  to  go  to  San  Francisco  by 
the  way  of  Oakland  pier,  the  military  having  entire  control  of  the  city,  and 
only  those  w^ho  could  show  official  permit,  would  be  permitted  to  enter;  that 
the  only  point  of  entry  into  the  city  was  on  the  south  by  way  of  Valencia 
street,  and  only  then  when  good  cause  could  be  shown. 

At  Sixteenth  street,  Oakland,  the  train  stopped  and  all  turned  out.  We 
made  up  our  mind  we  would  try  to  get  across  by  hiring  a  boat  or  some  other 
means.  Mr.  O.  C.  Morgan  of  the  Morgan  Oyster  Compar.y,  was  on  the 
train  and  came  up  to  our  little  party  and  became  one  of  it.  We  discussed 
wavs  and  means  to  get  into  the  city,  he  on  account  of  business  interests  and 
I  from  curiosity,  to  see  the  effect  of  the  earthquake  and  the  fire  that  was  now 
t-aging  I  suggested  to  my  namesake,  Morgan,  that  he  might  get  one  of  his 
oyster  boats  to  take  us  over.  He  thought  it  would  be  impossible  to  make 
arrangements  this  afternoon,  it  being  now  about  3  o'clock,  hut  would  make 
arrangements  for  tomorrow. 

That  iiight  we  went  up  to  Pleasanton,  some  thirty  miles  away,  to  stay, 
Oakland  being  so  full.  There  w^e  had  canteens  filled  and  lunches  put  up, 
and  we  started  on  the  first  train  in  the  morning,  which  was  stopped  way 
up  in  Oakland,  the  train  not  going  down  to  the  water  front. 
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Incidentally  1  would  say  here,  that  that  Thursday  afternoon  I  walked 
through  the  city  of  Oakland,  up  Broadway  and  through  the  center  of  the 
city  We  noticed  as  we  went  along  that  all  chimneys  Had  been  shaken  ott 
excepting  a  lew  that  were  north  and  souih-lengthwise.  ihis  showed 
cleariy  tnat  the  shock  was  from  north  to  south.  When  we  got  up  into  the 
city  where  the  brick  buildings  were,  we  found  the  front  walls  of  many 
shaken  out  into  the  street,  corners  cracked,  fire  walls  generally  shaken  ott, 
and  cornices  down,  that  is,  terra  cotta  or  brick  cornices  of  the  poorly-con- 
structed buildings.  The  schoolhouse  tower  of  wood  was  twisted  around  and 
columns  twisted  out  of  shape.  When  we  got  right  up  into  the  business  part, 
we  dropped  ott"  the  street  car  to  make  closer  examination.  1  quickly  saw 
that  the  best  buildings  were  the  least  damaged,  that  the  intenor-constructed 
buildings,  whether  brick  or  wood,  were  the  ones  that  were  damaged  by  the 

^'^^  l^^hunted  up  the  twelve-story  steel-frame  bank  building,  it  being  the 
only  one  in  the  city.  1  found  the  sidewalk  enclosed,  to  keep  people  trom 
walking  close  to  the  building.  At  first  glance  there  was  nothmg  to  show  that 
any  harm  had  been  done  to  the  building,  but  on  closer  examination,  i  found 
cracks  in  the  stone  facing  of  the  building,  more  particularly  about  two-thiras 
of  the  way  up.  1  could  see  evidence  ot  tlie  plaster  being  shaken  otf  trom  the 
ceiling  ot  the  interior  of  a  number  of  rooms,  and  on  the  north  side,  the  re- 
lieving arches  over  the  windows  in  the  brick  wall  had  shaken  out  in  many 
cases  Possibly  the  steel  frame  may  have  a  kink  in  it  about  two-thirds  ot 
the  way  up.  This  can  only  be  determined  by  strippmg  the  building  at  this 
point  This  satisfied  me  ot  the  satety  of  steel-frame  buildings  under  earth- 
quake shock,— not  preventing  them  from  being  damaged,  but  preventing 

them  from  being  destroyed.  ,     i  u        i  -n  ^  k 

It  was  reported  to  us  thac  some  four  or  five  persons  had  been  killed  by 
falling  brick      The  city   was  under  martial  law— all  banks     and  saloons 
closed  and  steps  taken  tor  relief,  especially  of  the  refugees  Irom  San  l^ran- 
cisco    who  were  coming  over  in  great  numbers,     lents  were  being  set  up 
in  the  park  and  food  depots  established.     We  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
Oakland  would  be  full  thai;  night,  and  so,  pulled  out,  as  betore  stated.     We 
did  think  of  going  down  to  San  Jose  and  coming  up  by  the  ^.oast  Line,  but 
heard  that  bridges  were  destroyed  and  the  line  twisted  out  of  shape.     We 
also  heard  that  the  shock  of  the  earthquake  had  been  great  at  San  Jose,  and 
at  all  other  points  on  the  Peninsula,  especially  in  the  neighborhood  of  Stan- 
ford    We  heard  that  between  two  hundred  and  three  hundred  lives  had  been 
lost  in  San  Jose  and  neighborhood,  that  many  large  buildings  had  been 
shaken  down,  and  that  at  Stanford  University  all  the  principal  buildings 
had  been  shal^n  down— the  Gymnasium,  the  Library,  the  Chapel,  and  the 
Triumphal  Arch— and  about  one-half  dozen  persons  had  been  killed  and  in- 
jured there      My  son  Octave  was  at  Stanford,  but  not  seeing    his    name 
among  the  list  of  injured  or  killed,  1  concluded  he  was  all  right,  and  was 
anxious  to  see  him  to  get  his  report,  and  at  once  wrote  him  tc  be  sure  to  get 
into  San  Francisco  and  take  in  the  effect  of  the  earthquake  and  fire. 

We  further  heard  that  the  shock  had  been  severe  right  up  the  Salinas 
Valley,  and  had  jumped  across  the  bay  to  Santa  Rosa,  a  small  place  of  8ooo 
or  io,ooo  inhabitants,  where  the  damage  by  the  earthquake  was  more  severe 
than  at  any  other  place,  in  proportion  to  population. 

Pleasanton— which  is  truly  named— is  on  the  rising  ground  up  Niles 
Canyon,  towards  Mt.  Diablo.  We  found  here  no  evidence  whatever  of  the 
earthquake.  And  this  I  would  say,  that  I  found  that  the  earthquake  had  not 
had  much  effect  on  buildings  built  on  solid  foundation,— bedrock ;  but  had 
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been  most  destructive  in  filled,  alluvial  and  sandy  soil.     Even  where  the 
buildings  were  erected  on  piles,  they  stood  well. 

As  I  said  before,  Friday  morning  when  we  got  down  to  Oakland  and 
found  there  was  no  way  of  getting  out  to  the  pier,  we  made  a  break  -or  Oak- 
land Creek,  thinking  we  might  find  some  way  to  get  over.  When  we  got  to 
the  water  edge  we  found  a  tugboat  pulling  out, — in  motion.  XVe  jumped  on. 
They  did  not  throw  us  overboard ;  so  we  were  able  to  make  a  landing  about 
one-half  mile  south  of  the  Ferry  slip.  The  tugboat  was  load  :d  with  big 
puncheons  of  fresh  water. 

Where  we  came  out  on  the  cobble-stone  front,  from  the  pier,  we  found 
quite  a  number  of  old  brick  buildings  standing,  but  badly  shaken  up  by  the 
earthquake.  These  buildings  were  only  two  stories  high.  The  fire  had 
burned  right  up  to  the  back  of  them,  and  everything  along  that  side  of  the 
street  was  burned  clear,  as  far  as  I  could  see  to  the  north  ami  to  the  west, — 
the  big  fire-proof  buildings  looming  up  in  the  distance.  To  the  south,  on 
the  hill,  was  the  brick  Sailors'  Home,  apparently  intact,  and  on  close  exam- 
ination I  found  only  one  chimney  shaken  down.  This  building  was  founded 
on  bedrock. 

We  presently  came  to  the  Folger  Coffee  Company,  corner  of  Spear  and 
Howard.  This  building  had  escaped  the  fire,  fire  burning  up  to  it,  across  the 
street  and  behind  it.  This  building  was  partly  four  stories  and  partly  six 
stories  in  height,  and  a  brick  structure.  I  had  occasion  later  to  examine  it 
closely,  going  through  it.  It  was  undamaged  by  fire,  but  the  earthquake  had 
shaken  down  the  smoke-stack  and  had  cracked  the  building  at  the  junction 
of  the  four  and  six-story  parts,  and  had  thrown  out  the  fire  walls  on  the 
south  side  and  four-story  portion,  the  fire  walls  not  being  anchored.  This 
building  was  a  well-constructed  brick  building,  supported  on  piles  driven 
about  forty  feet. 

The  six-story  portion  had  an  interior  steel  frame,  but  no  steel  in  the 
outside  wall,  the  joist  being  wooden,  except  the  fifth  story  which  had  steel 
beams  for  its  principal  members  and  reinforced  concrete  for  its  inferior 
members,  and  a  reinforced  concrete  floor  covering  the  entire  area.  Above 
this  was  timber  construction  for  the  interior.  This  reinforced  concrete  floor, 
in  my  judgment,  acted  as  a  diaphragni  to  stiffen  the  building  and  hold  it 
in  shape,  preventing  it  from  rocking  out  of  square  and  preventing  serious 
damage  from  the  earthquake.  This  portion  of  the  building  was  used  for 
their  coffee-roasting  and  manufacturing  purposes.  The  concrete  floor  had 
been  put  in  as  a  fire-proof  floor  to  cut  off  the  coffee  roasting  department. 

The  adjoining  four-story  building  was  used  for  warehouse  purposes, 
and  had  a  full  steel  frame,  the  brick  walls  of  the  exterior  being  bip  in  ana 
around  the  steel  columns  and  beams;  the  floors  were  reinforced  concrete 
floors,  the  principal  beams  being  steel,  the  inferior  beams  being  reinforced 
concrete,  spacing  about  three  feet  centers.  This  building  was  not  damaged 
in  any  way  by  the  earthquake,  excepting  the  south  fire  wall,  which,  as  I  said 
before,  was  shaken  off,  it  being  merely  a  temporary  wall,  put  on  until  such 
time  as  the  building  would  be  extended  in  height,— the  building  being 
planned  for  this  purpose.  The  warehouse  was  heavily  loaded  with  coffee. 
The  stories  were  quite  low,— about  nine  feet.  As  before  said,  the  only  dam- 
age was  at  the  junction  of  the  four  and  six-story  portions.  This  again  con- 
firms my  idea  that  well-built  buildings  will  resist  quite  a  severe  earthquake 

shock. 

We  now  turned  north,  along  the  water  front,  coming  to  the  Ferry 
Building.  Here  I  found  the  stone  work  of  the  tower,  above  the  roof  line— 
which  appears  to  have  been  the  bending    point— loosened  up,  and  several 
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pieces  shaken  off ;  otherwise  the  tower  did  not  appear  to  be  injured  structur- 
ally.   The  flag-pole  was  bent  over  like  a  whipstock,  to  the  north. 

I  noticed  here  that  several  sheds  on  the  pier  had  been  shaken  down,— 
msufficient  bracing  or  underpinning. 

We  went  along  until  we  came  to  about  Jackson  street.  From  here  on 
-to  Telegraph  Hill  were  quite  a  number  of  warehouses  and  v/holesale  houses 
yet  unburned.  The  fire  was  eating  into  them  towards  the  north  very  rap- 
idly. I  walked  along  the  street  by  the  side  of  many  of  them,  looking  for  the 
effect  of  the  earthquake.  The  newer  and  best-built  buildings,  even  four 
stories  high,  did  not  show  much,  if  any,  effect  of  the  earthquake.  The  older 
buildings  had  their  fire  walls  shaken  down,  and  showed  other  minor  evi- 
dences of  the  earthquake. 

One  four-story  building  that  was  in  possession  of  the  soldiers  and  from 
which  they  were  taking  crackers  and  other  foodstuffs,  1  noticed  particularly. 
It  appeared  to  be  in  good  condition.  And  I  noticed  another  four-story 
brick  that  was  in  good  condition.  In  fact,  here  was  another  evidence  that 
where  buildings  were  on  solid  foundation,  they  stood  the  earthquake  shock 
best.  These  buildings  were  hugging  close  to  the  foot  of  Telegraph  Hill, 
which  is  merely  a  rocky  upheaval. 

We  came  to  the  Globe  Flour  Mills  and  the  lumber  yard  around  it.  Be- 
ing acquainted  with  the  proprietor  of  the  mill,  I  went  into  it  and  made  quite 
a  close  examination.  It  did  not  show  any  evidence  of  damage  from  the 
earthquake.  The  first  story  of  a  portion  of  it  was  of  concrete  construction, 
the  upper  portion  brick.  This  was  supposed  to  be  a  fire-proof  building. 
Here  I  left  my  coat  and  traps,  intending  to  make  it  a  rendezvous,  and  then 
zig-zagged  back  up  towards  town,  going  by  the  unburned  buildings  and 
keeping  shy  of  the  soldiers  guarding  the  different  buildings  and  blocks. 

We  went  along  Battery  street,  through  the  burnt  ruins,  by  the  Custom 
House.     This  I  closely  examined  later.  ^  It  is  a  four-story  building,  with 
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Streets  on  three  sides  and  a  vacant  excavation  for  the  new  Custom  House 
on  the  east  side.  I  found  that  this  building  had  not  been  injured,  as  far  as 
I  could  see,  by  the  earthquake,  nor  by  the  fire,  excepting  the  wood  door  on 
the  north  side,  which  was  blistered.  I  found  that  the  buildmgs  across  the 
street,  to  the  west,  were  not  burned,  but  had  been  shaken  up  by  the  earth- 
quake. They  were  old  buildings,  but  not  seriously  wrecked.  And  diagonally 
across  the  street,  on  Jackson  street,  I  saw  a  new  four-story  brick  building 
that  was  undamaged  either  by  fire  or  earthquake.     The  upper  portion  was 

unoccupied.  1     1     r  u   -i^ 

My  conclusion  is,  that  the  Government  regulation  and  method  ot  buiia- 
ing  is  best  both  for  fire  and  earthquake ;  but  while  the  buildings  are  fit  for 
their  purposes,  they  would  not  be  generally  advantageous  for  general  com- 
mercial usage.  This  Government  building,  as  usual,  was  of  low  stones, 
slate  roof,  very  heavy  walls,  and  small  windows,  deeply  recessed.  This  re- 
cessing prevented  the  windows  being  broken  by  the  heat,  :is  only  the  rays 
coming  at  right  angles  to  the  building  could  strike  the  glass.  This  building 
constructed  on  piles,  was  a  substantial,  heavy,  brick  building,  the  walls  being 
about  two  and  one-half  feet  thick,  and  is  evidence  that  a  heavy  monolitic 
structure  is  almost  earthquake  proof.  Perhaps,  being  on  pile  might  have 
helped  it,  the  shock  being  lost,  although  one  would  think  the  contrary  would 

happen.  .  1     1  •         4. 

We  pushed  on  through  the  burnt  ruins  to  California  street,  looking  at 
the  Mutual  Insurance  building,  an  eight-story  fire-proof  buuding.  This  re- 
tained its  form,  though  entirely  gutted  by  fire.  All  other  structures  around 
it  were  destroyed,  and  as  far  as  eye  could  reach,  to  the  east  and  south. 

We  are  now  getting  amongst  the  fire-proof  buildings.  The  next  was 
the  fourteen-story  Merchants'  Exchange,  an  immense  building,  completed 
about  twelve  months.     It  retained  its  form,  though  gutted  by  fire.     The 
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plastering  and  everything  inflammable  were  destroyed,  and  othef  damage 
done,  though,  as  far  as  I  could  see,  the  building  is  structurally  unimpaired. 
The  floors  in  this  building  were  reinforced  concrete  floors ;  the  fire-proohng 

of  the  columns,  tile.  .    ,  ,      i     ^  i-c       •    o     i     o,.ri 

Across  the  street  was  the  building  occupied  by  the  California  Bank,  and 
other  three  and  four-story  buildings.    These  were  destroyed.     The  wal    o 
the  one  next  to  the  beautiful  one-story  Merchants     Trust     Building,  had 
toppled  over  onto  it  and  crushed  through  the  roof.    This  little  building  was 
sutted,  but  can  be  quickly  repaired.     Adjoining  this  one-story  buildmg  on 
the  west  is  the  twelve-story  Hayward  building,  or,  as  it  is  now  known,  the 
Kohl  building.     Apparently  it  was  intact,  the  earthquake  not  making  any 
visible  marks,  except  a  few  stones  in  the  facing  were  cracked   but  the  hre 
had  blackened  it  and  gutted  the  three  or  four  lower  stories.    Above  that  the 
rooms  can  be  quickly  made  ready  for  occupancy.     This  building  had  hn- 
ished  cement  floors  and  metal-covered  finish.     The  Merchants  Exchange, 
across  the  street,  had  wooden  floors  over  the  concrete,  and  wood  finish,     it 
was  subject  to  greater  exposure  and  heat  than  the  Hayward  building,  having 
a  lot  of  six  and  eight-story,  wooden-joist  buildings  aroUnd  it,  on  the  east  and 
south  from  which  the  fire  found  its  way  to  the  inside,  through  the  windows, 
the  alley  on  the  east  being  only  about  ten  feet  wide.     The  Merchants  Kx^ 
chano-e  building  really  acted  as  a  screen  across  the  street  to  the  Hayward 
buildmg  and  the  one-story  Merchants  Trust  building  also  served  to  protect 
the  building,  by  the  fifty-foot  open  space  on  the  east;  California  street  on 
the  «=outh  and  Montgomery  street  on  the  west  also  protected  the  building. 
And  due  allowance  should  be  made  for  this,  in  comparing  the  destruction 
in  the  Merchants  Exchange  and  in  the  Hayward  building. 

On  the  Mutual  Insurance  building,  I  assume  the  loss  to  be  about  seventy 
per  cent;  on  the  Merchants  Exchange,  forty  to  fifty  per  cent.,  and  on  the 
Havward  building,  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent. 

"  Looking  north  on  Montgomery  street,  towards  Chinatown,  everything 
had  been  destroyed  by  fire,  though  the  walls  were  standing  generally. 

The  'Hall  of  Justice  showed  very  seveley  the  effects  of  the  earthquake, 
all  of  the  enclosing  stone  work  on  the  tower  being  shaken  off  and  the  steel 
frame  left  exposed,  supporting  the  dome  at  the  top,  which  was  little  dam- 
aged;  the  bending  point  appearing  to  be  at  the  junction  of  the  roof,  above 

that  being  shaken  off.  ^ 

We  noticed  the  old  California  Safe  Deposit  building  was  totally  gutted, 
—the  exterior  walls  left  standing.  Across  the  street,  on  either  side  of  Cali- 
fornia, everything  was  gone,  the  walls  of  the  German  Savmgs  and  Loan 
Society  building  being  standing,  but  the  interior  destroyed.  Everything  to 
the  right  and  left  was  gone,  and  forward,  as  high  up  the  hill  as  could  be 
seen,  excepting  that  the  walls  and  tower  of  the  brick  Episcopal  Church  were 
standing,  but  the  interior  was  gutted  by  fire.  This  was  another  evidence 
that  solid  foundation  was  a  good  thing. 

We  turned  north  on  Kearney  street  to  Pine,  down  Pine  to  Montgomery, 
to  the  Mills  building.  Here  we  could  see  but  little  effect  of  the  earthquake, 
but  the  fire  had  pretty  thoroughly  gutted  the  building.  This  was  supposed 
to  be  a  first-class  fire-proof  building.  We  noticed  the  tile  on  the  underside 
had  fallen  off  in  many  places,  and  we  have  since  heard  that  nearly  all  of 
the  built-in  safes  above  the  first  story,  had  been  ruined  and  contents  de- 
stroyed. I  should  judge  the  damage  to  the  Mills  building  was  fully  fifty 
per  cent. 

Across  Pine  street  the  old  Stock  Exchange  building  left  nothing  but  a 
heap  of  brick.  It  was  totally  destroyed.  The  front  of  this  building  was  of 
granite,  and  it  was  a  very  solid  structure,  some  six  stories  in  height. 
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We  noticed  the  Nevada- Wells-Fargo  Bank  building  and  all  the  other 
old  buildings  around  it.  These  were  of.  wooden-joist  construction  and  had 
all  been  ruined  and  destroyed  by  fire.    The  vaults  apparently,  though,%^ere 

intact. 

We  keep  along  Montgomery  to  the  Union  Trust  building.  This  building 

showed  little  or  no  evidence  of  the  earthquake,  but  fire  had  gutted  it.     The 

lower  or  bank  floor  was  least  uninjured,— all  wood  work  being  burnt  out  and 

plastering  gone.    The  first  story  and  basement  were  the  least  hurt.    I  should 

judge  the  building  was  damaged  about  twenty-five  per  cent.     This  building 

was  protected  on  the  east  by  the  eight-story  standing  wall  of  the  Hobari 

building,  which  building  had  been  destroyed  by  fire,  but  tins  wall  was  left 

standing.    The  Union  Trust  building  was  protected  on  the  west  and  east  by 

the  open  spaces  of  Montgomery  street  and  the  wide  junction  of  Market  and 

Post  streets,  and  by  the  ten-story  Crocker-Woolworth  fire-proof  building. 

This  building,  the  Crocker-Woolworth,  was  apparently  uninjured  by    the 

earthquake,  but  was  damaged  by  fire,  possibly  from  twenty  to  twenly-five 

per  cent. 

Across  on  the  other,  side  of  Market  street  everything  was  gone  tiat. 
East  of  New  Montgomery  street,  the  old  Palace  walls  stood  up,  in  almost 
perfect  condition.  The  building,  which  was  seven  stories  and  basement  in 
height,  was  entirely  gutted  by  fire,— nothing  left  standing  but  the  walls 
This  building  had  many  cross  walls,  and  from  my  best  information,  had 
bond  irons  built  into  the  walls.  It  certainly  stood  up  well  under  the  earth- 
quake shock,  and  from  my  best  information,  was  not  materially  injured 
structurally  by  the  earthquake,— plastering  being  shaken  off  and  skylights 

broken. 

Across  the  narrow^  allev  to  the  west  was  the  Monadnock  building,  just 
ready  for  occupancy,— the  lower  stores  occupied.     This  building  was  steel- 
frame  construction,  with  reinforced  concrete  floors  and  reinforced  concrete 
beams  and  steel  girders  and  expanded  metal  partitions,  the  walls  on  the 
narrow  street  and  rear  being  twelve-inch  walls,  self-supporting,  resting  on 
their  own  foundation  and  built  in  between  the  columns,  but  not  supported 
on  the  girders.    The  side  wall  stood  intact.    The  rear  wall  was  gone.    They 
had  used  dynamite  on  the  building  immediately  in  the  rear,  and  this,  I  think, 
caused  the  destruction  of  the  wall.     The  stone  facing  on  this  building  was 
shaken  up  by  the  earthquake,  otherwise  the  building  appeared  to  be  struc- 
turally intact.     Upon  the  west  was  a  vacant  lot,  upon    which    they  were 
builcHng  an  annex  to  this  structure.    To  the  west  of  this  was  The  Examiner 
building,  a  pile  of  debris. 

Across  Kearney  street,  on  the  corner,  was  the  beautiful  seventeen-story 
Call  building.  It  held  its  shape  apparently  to  the  eye.  But  all  interior  com- 
bustible material  was  destroyed  by  the  fire,  and  the  interior  stone  work 
badly  chipped  and  mutilated  by  fire,  especially  on  the  east  and  south 
sides,  from  the  burning  building  on  the  south,  which  building  was  destroyed. 
The  visible  evidences  of  the  earthquake  were  from  tw^o-thirds  of  the  way 
up,  where  the  stone  was  broken,  and  at  the  springing  of  the  dome,  where  the 
baiustrading  and  other  ornamental  work  were  forced  off,  and  at  the  base, 
where  the  sidewalks  were  uprooted  out  of  shape.  How  much  structural 
damage  was  actually  done  to  this  building  can  only  be  told  by  stripping.  I 
noticed  in  this  building  that  the  arches,  were  concrete  arches,  built  in  between 
I-beams,  about  a  three  or  four-foot  span,  that  the  columns  were  fire-proofed 
with  tile,  which  had  spalled  off  in  many  cases,  though  I  believe  the  fire 
proofing  was  sufficient  to  prevent  structural  injury.  On  the  west  were  two 
other  fire-proof  buildings,  which  were  little  damaged  by  the  earthquake,  but 
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were  burned  out  by  the  fire.    On  the  face  of  it,  I  should  judge  that  the  Call 
building  was  damaged  about  fifty  per  cent. 

Across  the  street,  on  the  north  side  of  Market  street,  we  have  the  four- 
teen-story Mutual  Savings  Bank  building.  This  beautiful  httle  budding, 
while  retaining  its  shape,  was  ruined  by  fire,  the  combustible  buildings  on 
cither  side  causing  its  destruction.     1  should  judge  the  loss  on  this  building 

would  go  fully  fifty  per  cent.  ,      ,       r-u       •  i 

On  the  opposite  corner  of  Kearny  and  Market  stood  the'  Chnonicle 
building.  The  old  building,  some  ten  stories  in  height,  was  gutted,  the 
exterior  walls  standing,  but  the  entire  interior  was  cleaned  out  like  a  funnel. 
Whether  this  was  caused  by  the  fire  or  the  shock  of  the  earthquake,  I  do 
not  know.  In  the  section  right  on  the  corner,  all  the  interior  beams  were 
"piled  in  the  basement,  from  the  upper  stories,  rivets  being  sheared. 

On  Kearny  street  to  the  north  was  the  new  sixteen-story  annex  to  the 
Chronicle.  This  was  not  completed,  but  the  fire  had  burned  out  what  little 
wood  work  there  might  have  been  in  it.  The  earthquake  had  apparently 
shaken  it  up,  the  visible  evidence  being  the  shaken  and  cracked  brick  pier 
facings,  and  about  two-thirds  of  the  way  up.  -This  appears  to  be  the  bend- 
ing point  on  all  of  these  tall  buildings,— about  two-thirds  of  the  way  up, 
ihe  brick  work  and  stone  work  being  crushed,  cracked  and  broken  at  this 
point.    I  should  estimate  the  loss  on  the  old  Chronicle  building  to  be  about 

eightv  per  cent.  , 

'^  Went  north,  up  Kearny  street,  about  two  blocks.  There  I  found  a  new 
eight-story  structure.  The  Marsden  building,  incompleted,  with  reinforced 
concrete  floors  and  all  steel  work  fire-proofed  solid  with  concrete.  This 
building  apparently  had  not  been  damaged  by  the  earthquake,  but  the  terra 
cotta  trimmings  on  the  outside  had  spalled  off  on  account  of  the  heat,  and 
v/hat  little  wood  work  there  was  in  the  window  fram.es  had  been  burnt  out. 
All  other  buildings  immediately  around  it  had  been  destroyed  by  fire,  they 
being  wooden-joist  construction. 

The  building  on  Post  street,  owned  by  the  Crockers,  and  occupied  by 
the  Sloane  Furniture  Company,  had  all  the  exterior  walls  standing  in  good 
shape.  The  interior  was  burnt  out  by  fire  and  wrecked  apparently  by  dyna- 
mite, the  columns  apparently  sinking  into  the  ground,  carrying  down  with 
them  all  the  beams  and  floors  to  a  center. 

I  understand  that  dynamite  was  used  indiscriminately  on  fire-proof 
and  non-fire-proof  buildin'^s,  the  men  handling  it  not  being  familiar  with 
the  construction  of  the  buildings, — a  useless  waste  of  property. 

I  turned  back  on  Market  street,  down  IMontgomery,  to  the  Rialto 
"building.  Knowing  this  to  be  a  fire-proof  building,  I  was  surprised  to  see 
this  a  wreck.  The  exterior  walls  were  all  standing,  apparently  in  good 
shape,  but  the  interior  columns  and  beams  were  sunk  into  the  basernent,  and 
the  building  was  open  from  the  basement  to  the  sky.  Here  again  I  was 
told  that  dvnamite  had  been  injudiciously  used.  While  the  fire  might  have 
destroyed  everything  burnable  in  the  building,  yet  T  think,  had  it  not  been 
for  dynamite,  the  building  would  remain  structurally  intact.  This  building 
was  fire-proofed  with  concrete  and  had  reinforced  concrete  floors. 

Across  the  street  were  the  remnants  of  the  Crossley  building, — ^  pile 
of  debris,  as  were  all  the  buildings  in  this  neighborhood,  excepting  an  eight- 
story  fire-proof  building,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  which  had  not 
been  badly  damaged  by  fire,  but  had  been  shaken  up  by  dynamite;  the  lower 
story  not  being  burnt  out,  but  the  windows  were  destroyed  and  the  east  wall 
very  much  cracked.  This  was  a  very  narrow  building,  not  more  than  forty 
feet  wide.  Some  said  the  cracking' of  this  wall  was  caused  by  dynamite, 
used  on  the  adjoining  building  which  had  been  blown  to  <=mitherecns. 


-fcr^ 
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Going  west  on  Mission  street  to  Third,  we  came  to  the  Abramson  build- 
ino-,  a  fire-proof  structure.  This  retained  its  shape,  though  gutted  by  fire. 
And  here  we  can  look  into  the  rear  of  the  fire-proof  buildings  adjoining  the 
Call  building  on  the  west.     The  rear  of  these  buildings  had  been  wrecked 

bv  dynamite.  ^  ^    i    i  n       r  4-1 

'  Getting  back  on  Tvlarket  street,  traveling  west,  i  find  the  walls  ot  tiie 
Phelan  building  standing,— everything  else  gone.  And  on  the  south  side  of 
Market  street  all  that  remained  of  the  magnificent  l^^irott  building,  the  Em- 
porium;  the  front  wall  was  standing  intact,  otherwise  the  building  was  a 
ruin.  The  two  lower  stories  of  this  building  were  fire-proof  construction, 
and  above  that,  steel  colunms.and  girders  and  wooden  joist.  The  loss  on  this 
building  was  probably  ninety  per  cent.  1  j  r>  1  1 

Now,  we  come  to  the  great  Flood  building,  on  the  site  of  the  old  fsakl- 
win  Hotel,  twelve  stories  in  height.  This  building  was  damaged  on  its  ex- 
terior facing  by  the  earthquake,  the  northwest  corner  of  the  first  story 
stone  facing  being  verv  much  shaken  up.  The  east  wall  did  not  show  any 
sign  of  a  crack,  being'entirely  exposed  to  view.  The  fire  damaged  all  the 
rooms  on  the  street  side,— possibly  three-fourths  of  the  entire  number  of  . 
rooms,  and  entirely  gutted  the  first  story.  The  bottom  of  the  tile  arches,  and 
the  tile  fire-proofing  columns,  in  some  places,  had  fallen  off.  The  Western 
Banking  room  on  the  corner  of  Market  and  Powell,  while  greatly  damaged, 
could  be  put  in  shape  for  use  very  quickly.  Th«  safe  deposit  room  in  the 
basement  was  little  damaged. 

Up  Ellis  street  stands  the  Hamilton  Hotel,  a  building  ten  or  twelve 
stories  in  height,  very  narrow,  being  not  more  than  forty  feet  wide.  This 
holds  its  shape  w^ell,  but  was  entirely  gutted  by  fire.     ' 

Going  up  Powell  street  to  the  St.  Francis  Hotel,  we  find  the  fire  had 
gutted  this  beautiful  structure,  and  the  earthquake  left  its  marks  by  shat- 
tering the  stone  facing,  the  bending  movement  of  th^.  structure  to  the  north 
and  south  apparently  crushing  and  cracking  the  stone  facing  and  brick 
work,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  overloading  of  a  brick  or  stooe  pier. 

All  the  buildings  around  Union  Square  are  gone.  The  new  steel  frame 
of  the  Butler  building,  being  some  eight  stories  high,  just  up,  the  lower  story 
partly  enclosed  with  masonry,  at  the  corner  of  Stockton  and  Geary,  was 
standing  in  good  shape,  apparently  uninjured  by  the  earthquake  or  fire. 
This  can  only  be  definitelv  determined  by  close  examination. 

Also,  a  little  further 'down  on  Gearv  street,  was  standing  the  sixteen- 
story  skeleton  steel-frame  of  the  Whittel'l  building,  about  fifty  feet  square, 
not  enclosed  in  any  manner.  This  frame  apparently  stood  the  eartlupiake 
and »fire  with  little  material  injury.  ,    ,    •,  1 

Going  out  on  Market  street,  we  come  to  the  Market  Street  Bank  build- 
ing, owned,  I  believe,  bv  the  Crocker  estate.  This  building  apparently  was 
the  least  damaged  bv  the  fire,  of  anv  standing.  It  is  a  fire-proof  building. 
The  earthquake  shook  up  the  brick  'facing.  The  banking  room  on  the  cor- 
ner was  fit  for  occupancv,  except  all  glass  was  broken.  This  was  done,  I 
believe,  by  the  dvnamite,  or,  mavbe,  the  heat  from  the  Odd  Fellows'  building 
across  the  street.  The  walls  of  this  building  were  standing,  though  it  \yas 
entirely  gutted  by  fire,  being  wooden-joist  construction. 

In  the  rear  of  the  Market  Street  P>ank  building  is  the  new  Post  Office. 
The  ground  all  around  had  sunk  out  of  shape,  from  one  to  two  feet,  leaving 
the  sidewalk  and  evervthing  resting  on  the  ground,  in  bad  shape.  The  Post 
Office  Building  itself'is  damaged  by  earthquake,  bul  not  very  extensively, 
the  granite  facing  in  manv  places  being  cracked  and  spalled ;  the  arch  stones 
being  broken  as  though  the  rocking  motion  of  the  earthquake  had  caused 
enormous  stresses,  and  in  one  place  a  stone  had  been  squeezed  out.     On  the 
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The  Baker  and  Hamilton  Building.     Typical  Example  o/  a  Class  '/r  liuildtng  After  the  Fire. 


northwest  and  southeast  corners,  there  was  most  evidence  of  the  movement 
caused  by  the  earthquake.  The  interior  plastering  was  shaken  off  and  many 
slabs  of  marble  shaken  down.  The  fire  did  no  damage  to  this  building,  ex- 
cept on  the  north  side,  toward  the  buildings  fronting  on  Market  street,  which 
were  all  destroyed  by  fire ;  here  the  windows  were  broken  and  wood  work 
blistered.  The  usual  open  spaces,  solid  construction,  low  stories  and  smah 
openings  of  Government  buildings,  protected  the  structure. 

Going  back  to  the  iMint  building,  I  found  it  little  injured  by  the  earth- 
quake, apparently,  excepting  the  smoke-stack  was  shaken  down.  The  fire 
had  burned  the  window  frames  and  windows  on  the  north  side ;  otherwise 
the  building  appeared  to  be  uninjured.  The  usual  low  height  and  open 
spaces  had  been  effective  in  protecting  the  building. 

Going  farther  west  on  Mission  street,  we  came  to  a  seven-story  build- 
ing, just  about  completed,  about  forty  feet  in  width,  for  the  Coffin  Company 
This  building  was  apparently  uninjured  by  the  earthquake,  as  far  as  1  could 
see.    The  fire  had  burned  out  the  wooden  frames  and  had  spalled  the  stone 
work  on  Mission  street  front. 

Getting  back  to  Market  street,  we  came  to  the  City  Hall.  Ihis  building 
apparentlv  shows  greater  eft'ect  of  the  earthquake  than  any  other,  the  whole 
upper  story  being  thrown  down,  and  all  of  the  mason  work,  cast-iron  col- 
umns, etc.,  of  the  tower,  up  to  the  springing  of  the  dome,  shaken  or  thrown 

down.  ,  ,       ,  1        1       T-- 

The  Hall  of  Records  was  apparently  uninjured  by  the  earthquake.  tMre 

swept  through  this  building,  eating  up  what  little  wood  work  there  was  in  it, 
it  beino-  a  fire-proof  structure.  A  view  of  this  building  would  create  the 
impression  from  its  solid  construction,  that  all  other  buildings  in  San  I^ran- 
cisco  must  have  been  shaken  down ;  but  only  the  older  and  inferior-con- 
structed buildings  had  been  damaged  anywise  near  in  the  same  proportion 
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The  Baker  and  Hamilton  Building.     Typical  Example  of  a  Class  "  B'  Building  After  the  Fire. 


northwest  and  southeast  corners,  there  was  most  evidence  of  the  movement 
caused  by  the  earthquake.  The  interior  plastering  was  shaken  off  and  many 
slabs  of  marble  shaken  down.  The  fire  did  no  damage  to  this  buildmg,  ex- 
cept on  the  north  side,  toward  the  buildings  fronting  on  Market  street,  which 
were  all  destroyed  by  fire ;  here  the  windows  were  broken  and  wood  work 
blistered.  The  usual  open  spaces,  solid  construction,  low  stories  and  small 
openings  of  Government  buildings,  protected  the  structure. 

Going  back  to  the  Mint  building,  I  found  it  little  injured  by  the  earth- 
quake, apparently,  excepting  the  smoke-stack  was  shaken  down.  The  fire 
had  burned  the  window  frames  and  windows  on  the  north  side ;  otherwise 
the  building  appeared  to  be  uninjured.  The  usual  low  height  and  open 
spaces  had  been  effective  in  protecting  the  building. 

Going  farther  west  on  Mission  street,  we  came  to  a  seven-story  build- 
ing, just  about  completed,  about  forty  feet  in  width,  for  the  Coffin  Company. 
This  building  was  apparently  uninjured  by  the  earthquake,  as  far  as  I  could 
see.    The  fire  had  burned  out  the  wooden  frames  and  had  spalled  the  stone 

work  on  Mission  street  front.  ^  ^,  •    ,    -,  ,• 

Getting  back  to  Market  street,  we  came  to  the  City  Hall.  This  building 
apparently  shows  greater  effect  of  the  earthquake  than  any  other,  the  whole 
upper  story  being  thrown  down,  and  all  of  the  mason  work,  cast-iron  col- 
umns, etc.,  of  the  tower,  up  to  the  springing  of  the  dome,  shaken  or  thrown 

down.  ,  ,       ,  1        1      T7- 

The  Hall  of  Records  was  apparently  uninjured  by  the  earthquake,  l^ire 

swept  through  this  building,  eating  up  what  little  wood  work  there  was  in  it, 
it  being  a  fire-proof  structure.  A  view  of  this  building  would  create  the 
impression,  from  its  solid  construction,  that  all  other  buildings  in  San  Fran- 
cisco must  have  been  shaken  down;  but  only  the  older  and  inferior-con- 
structed buildings  had  been  damaged  anywTse  near  in  the  same  proportion 
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as  this  building.  I  think  the  weight  of  the  roof  and  the  rocking  motion  of 
the  earthquake  threw  out  the  walls,  the  roof  having  steel  trusses  spanning 
from  wall  to  wall,,  and  the  walls  being  simply  heavy  masonry  walls.  The 
walls  did  not  shear  off  square,  but  at  an  angle  of  about  45  degrees,  stepping 
down  with  the  brick  work  at  the  level  of  the  second-floor  joist.  This  build- 
ing had  a  high  basement,  first  story  and  a  second  story. 

I  went  across  to  look  at  the  beautiful  one-story  Jiibernia  Bank  building. 
The  earthquake  had  not  injured  it,  but  fire  had  ruined  it.  Being  a  granite 
structure  the  stones  toward  the  Grant  building  had  all  melted  or  spalled 
off  This  building  was  free,  a  large  vacant  lot  being  on  the  north  and  west 
and  the  two  streets  on  the  south  and  east ;  but  the  beat  from  the  six-story 
'Grant  building— a  wooden-joist  structure,  cast-iron  columns,  inferior  con- 
struction—had caused  the  destruction  of  the  Hibernia  bank.  The  loss  on 
the  bank  building  is,  perhaps,  about  forty  per  cent. 

Going  out  Market  street  to  Valencia,  to  Dolores  street,  I  reached  the 
-limit  of  the  fire  area.  The  limit  of  the  fire  area  appears  to  have  been  the 
limit  of  brick  buildings.  Apparently  this  fire  destroyed  ninety-nine  per  cent 
of  all  'the  brick  buildings  and  gutted  all  of  the  fire-proof  buildings  in  San 
Francisco.  All  that  are  left  are  the  frame  buildings  in  the  residence  district, 
west  of  Van  Ness  Avenue,  west  of  Dolores  street  and  south  of  the  line  of  the 
■  Southern  Pacific  Railway.  Everything  else  to  the  bay  is  destroyed,  except- 
ing a  few  frame  buildings  on  the  top  of  Telegraph  Hill  and  Russian  Hill. 

At  the  top  of  Nob  Hill,  the  magnificent  Fairmont  Hotel,  isolated  at 
east  three  hundred  feet  from  any  other  building,  had  all  the  wood  work 
destroyed  by  fire.  This  structure  was  nearing  completion  and  would  have 
been  ready  for  occupancy  this  fall.  It  has  a  concrete  base  and  steel  frame, 
the  concrete  extending  to  the  top  of  the  granite,  forming  backing  for  the 
o-ranite  Above  this  the  steel  frame  is  enclosed  with  brick  and  faced  with 
Terra  cotta.  The  earthquake  showed  no  apparent  effect  on  the  concrete 
base  or  granite,  but  above  the  Ime  of  the  concrete  backing  and  granite  fac- 
ing on  the  northwest  side,  the  terra  cotta  was  cracked  and  shattered,  show- 
ing the  crushing  force  of  the  rocking  movement  of  the  earthquake. 

From  this  point  we  could  get  a  clear  sweep  in  every  direction,  of  the 
fire  zone.  Desolation  in  every  direction.  All  I  could  compare  it  to  is  a  for- 
est fire,  such  as  I  have  seen  in  the  mountains  of  Colorado,  the  rums  stand- 
ing up  like  great,  gaunt,  skeleton  stumps. 

Before  I  finish,  I  must  refer  to  the  four-story  building  occupied  by  the 
California  Electric  Company,  at  642  Folsom  street.  This  building  was 
about  150  feet  square,  and  a  brick  structure,  the  interior  being  of  wooden- 
joist  construction.  The  buildings  around  it  were  all  destroyed  by  fire,  but 
the  buildings  were  not  very  large.  There  was  a  vacant  street  on  the  south, 
a  single  one-story  frame  building  on  the  east,  which  was  destroyed,  on  the 
north  an  alley,  and  on  the  west  a  private  yard  about  thirty  feet  in  width. 
This  building  was  little  damaged  by  earthquake,  the  north  fire  wall  being 
shaken  out. 

All  windows  in  this  building  were  provided  with  galvanized  iron  frames 
and  sash  and  wire  glass.  There  were  exterior  doors  in  the  basement,  adjoin- 
ino-  the  frame  building,  covered  with  tin.  These  doors  were  charred,  but 
retained  their  form  and  strength.  The  wire  glass  on  the  west  and  north 
was  cracked,  but  retained  its  form  and  protective  qualities.  This  building 
stood  out  alone,  uninjured  by  the  fire,  excepting  the  cracked  glass,  and  little 
injured  by  earthquake.  Everything  around  gone.  And  standing  up  was 
the  loooo-gallon  steel  tank  twenty  feet  above  the  roof  of  the  building,  sup- 
ported on  T-shaped  brick  walls.     Another  evidence  that  buildings  built  on 
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solid  foundation  were  not  so  much  affected  by   the  earthquake.     This  is 
rather  high  ground  and  not  far  to  bedrock. 

1  might  say  that  1  visited  San  Jose,  taking  in  all  the  principal  streets 
I  noticed  here  that  the  damage  was  greatest  to  the  inferior-constructed 
buildings,— brick,  stone  and  frame.  In  many  instances  the  buildmgs  were 
shaken  out  of  plumb,  the  front  shaken  out,  and  fire  walls  gone.  The  Court 
Aouse  was  greatly  damaged,  although  it  held  its  shape,  the  walls  on  the 
north  side  being  crushed  at  the  first-story  level,  by  the  rocking  motion.  Ihe 
frame  buildings  injured,  were  wrecked  by  the  giving  away  of  the  underpin- 
nino-  whether  brick  or  wood.  These  were  all  old  buildings,  and  I  think  the 
wood  work  of  the  foundations  had  rotted  tmt- and  did  not  have  their  full 
strength,  so  that  when  die  rocking  motion  came,  they  simply  collapsed. 

CEMENT  BLOCKS  NO  GOOD. 
I  went  to  Palo  Alto,  and  there  it  was  thoroughly  demonstrated  that 
hollow  block  construction  was  no  good.  One  two-story  and  one  three-story 
1  uildin<^  of  hollow  concrete  block  construction  had  collapsed.  The  rocking 
motion\ad  thrown  the  walls  down  right  flush  with  the  ground  level,  not 
one  stone  being  left  above  the  ground  level. 

To  conclude :    I  believe  that  the  full  steel-frame  and  the  reintorced  con- 
crete buildings  to  be  as  nearly  earthquake-proof  as  possible.    That  the  more 
rigid  znd  homogeneous  a  building  can  be  made,    the    better  it  will  stdnd 
earthquake;  that  a  brick  building  from  being  composed  of  a  multiplicity  of 
separate  pieces,  is  not  good  construction  for  earthquake,  unless  thoroughly 
bonded  and  tied,  and  the  brick  work  well  laid  in  cement  mortar,  and  the 
walls  heavy ;  nor  yet  stone  buildings  or  veneered  buildings.     That  concrete 
IS  fully  as  good,  and,  perhaps,  better  for  fire  protection  than  tile.    That  con- 
crete for  filling  between  beams,  especially  when  used  as  a  monolithic  floor, 
reinforced  with  steel,  is  better  for  earthquake  or  fire  protection  than  hollow 
tile  filling  or  flooring,  and  not  only  will  resist  crushing,  but  distortion,  better 
than  tile      That  the  destruction  of  San  Francisco    by    fire    was    primarily 
caused  by  the  earthquake,  which  started  innumerable  fires,  which  b^nit  up 
the  inferior-constructed  buildings  surrounding  the  well-constructed  bufld- 
in<rs    setting  fire  to,  and  destroying  well-constructed  buildings  and  gutting 
alftiie  fire-proof  buildings.    That  if  it  were  possible  to  eliminate  all  the  old 
frame  buildings  and  highly  inflammable  structures  from  the  congested  dis- 
trict of  our  cities,  confl^agrations  would  be  hardly  possible,  as  fire  starting 
in  a  good  building  would  be  slow-burning  and  under  control  before  it  could 
p-et  a  start     That  every  effort  should  be  made  to  eliminate  the  frame  and 
inflammable. inferior  structures  as  quickly  as  possible  from  the  congested 
district,  and  the  only  way  to  do  this  is,  to  reduce  their  earning  power.     So 
long  as  this  class  of  buildings  earns  a  greater  percentage  on  their  value 
than  the  high-class  improvements,   so  long  will  they  stay.     Cut  ott  tlieir 
earning  power  and  they  will  go.     Prevent  any  improvements,  repairs  or  al- 
terations to  this  sort  of  structure,  and  their  time  is  limited.     The  value  of 
wide  streets  at  frequent  intervals,  to  give  facility  foi  curbing  and  fighting 
fire    was  demonstrated  by  Van  Ness  Avenue  and  Market  streets      If  the 
fire  had  not  been  started  on  the  north  of  Market  street  as  well  as  the  south, 
I  believe  it  could  have  been  confined  to  the  south  of  Market  street.    But  the 
fire  crept  up  on  both  sides  of  Market  street,  and  was  not  stopped  until  it 
reached  Van  Ness  Avenue  and  Dolores  street,— both  wide  streets. 

Mv  observation  has  shown  me  that  metal  frames  and  sash  and  wire 
rrlass  and  wood  doors  covered  with  metal,  are  a  reasonable  protection 
against  fire  That  the  steel  frame  and  reinforced  concrete  only  can  be  called 
fi?e-proof  construction.     That  a  brick  building,  to  be  effective,  must  have 
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rvos^  walls —the  more  the  better.  See  the  Palace  Hotel.  That  a  good  well- 
buih  brick  building,  even  with  wooden  joists,  must  not  necessarily  be  shaken 
down  by  earthquake  or  burned  by  fire.  ,  i  •  i 

That  ^ven  in  a  conflagration  or  an  earthquake,  good  workmanship  and 
good  construction  are  great  factors  in  preventing  the  building  from  being 

destroyed.  ,  ,  j      re       i 

Buildings  erected  on  alluvial  roil,  loam,  sand  or  made  ground  suttered 

more  from  earthquake  than  any  other. 

o     o     o 


Fi£.  1.      Pacific  States  Telephone  Building  on  Bush  Street  Near  Kearny.       The  Side  of  the 
Building  is  Supported  by  Reinforced  Concrete  Cantilever  Slabs.    A.  A.  Cantin,  Architect 
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and  Finials 


By  HARRY  LARKIN 
Member  of  Technical  Society  of  the  Pacific  Coast 

THE  conflagration,  long  predicted  for  San  Francisco,  has  come,  but 
not  in  the  manner  or  in  the  locality  looked  for.    This  wooden  city  of 
ours  has  long  been  looked  upon  with  wonder  by  residents  of  other 
States  and  they  could  see  in  their  minds  eye,  the  resident  sections  being 
w^iped  out  by  fire,  aided  by  our  high  winds. 

This  catastrophe  has  taught  many  lessons  that  architects  and  builders 
must  bear  in  mind  while  re-constructing  the  city.  It  is  apparent  that  brick 
and  stone  buildings  are  little  more  fire-proof  than  wood  construction  in  a 
big  conflagration,  and  the  comparative  amount  of  damage  done  by  the  earth- 
quake was  largely  in  favor  of  wood  construction.  The  well  braced  wooden 
residences,  resting  on  good  foundations  suffered  very  little  from  the  tremor. 

The  best  built  brick  and  stone  buildings  all  suffered  before  the  fire  , 
reached  them.  As  an  illustration,  a  portion  of  the  Crocker  Estate  building 
at  the  south-easterly  corner  of  First  and  Mission  streets,  collapsed  in  the 
first  shake,  although  it  was  considered  one  of  the  best  built,  modern,  fire- 
proof constructed  buildings  in  the  city.  The  placing  of  heavy  weights  of 
stone  at  high  points,  such  as  cornices  and  finials,  had  done  a  great  amount  ot 
damage  in  falling.  At  the  Stanford  Memorial  Chapel,  more  damage  was 
done  by  these  weights  crushing  their  way  through  roofs,  etc.,  than  by  the 
actual  racking  of  the  building. 

To  quote  Grover  Cleveland:  "It  is  a  condition,  not  a  theory  that  con- 
fronts us  now."  We  must  put  our  wooden  buildings  on  good  foundations, 
avoid  high  basements  without  cross  partitions,  and  brace  the  buildings  from 
every  point.  In  brick  construction  cross  walls  and  anchors  must  be  used 
and  a  more  perfect  bond  made  with  the  veneer  of  stone  or  face  brick. 

Now  is  our  opportunity  to  prove  the  old  adage:  "Everything  is  for  the 
best  "  The  architects,  engineers  and  builders  have  a  clean  field.  Here  is 
the  chance  to  cover  the  best  suited  part  of  San  Francisco  with  apartment 
houses  and  hotels— that  district  lately  occupied  by  Chinatown  and  Telegraph 
Hill.  Now  is  the  chance  to  put  all  the  wholesale  houses  on  the  flat  ground 
close  to  rail  and  water  transportation  in  the  Tar  Flat  district ;  the  manu- 
'facturing  establishments  in  The  Dumps,  beyond  Channel  street,  at  the  Po- 
trero  and  out  Division  and  Harrison  streets ;  and  the  banks  and  offices  from 
Montgomery  street  to  the  water-front. 

Now  is  the  time  to  carry  out  Mr.  Burnham's  ideas  for  parks  and  wide 
boulevards  with  civic  centers.  Sah  water  reservoirs  should  be  placed  at 
all  high  points,  each  with  its  independent  pumping  station  and  distributing 
system  for  fire  protection.  Artistic  overhead  trolley  lines  should  replace  the 
antequated  cable  roads  and  a  liberal  policy  adopted  by  the  administration  that 
will  encourage  capitalists  to  use  their  best  endeavors  to  beautify  the  city 
while  investing  their  money. 

We  must  all  forget  our  personal  prejudices  and  work  as  a  unite  with 
the  object  in  view  of  making  the  New  San  Francisco  the  model  city  of  the 
world  for  beauty  and  convenience.  The  site  and  surroundings  will  permit,  in 
fact  they  cannot  be  excelled.  All  that  is  needed  is  the  spirit.  Let  us,  one  and 
all,  put  our  shoulder  to  the  wheel  and  in  five  years  San  Francisco  will  be  our 
pride,  more  than  ever  it  was. 
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The  Kohl  or  Hayward  Building  at  Montgomery  and  California  Streets.  This  Building 
is  a  Class  "A  "  Fire  Proof  Structure  IVith  Metal  IVindow  Casings.  The  Seren  Upper 
Stories  Were  Not  Damaged  in  the  Least  by  Fire  and  the  Building  Wai  Uninjured  by 
the  Earthquake 
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By  MAURICE  COUCHOT,  C.  E. 

ON  W^dnesdax,  April  i8th,  at  5  :i3  a.  m.,  San  Francisco  was  shaken  by 
a  violent  earthquake  which  did  considerable  damage  to  some  of  the 
buildings.     It  was  the   writer's  good   fortune  to  be  ni  the  city  im- 
mediately after  the  shock  and  to  be  able  to  make  an  inspection  of  some  o\ 
the  eftects  of  the  earthquake  on  the  different  classes  of  buildings. 

The  Class  "A"  building,  having  a  steel  frame,  withstood  the  temblor 
very  well.  This  class  of  buikhngs,  when  properly  designed  for  dead,  live 
and  wind  loads,  thoroughly  braced  and  rigidly  connected  an'l  riveted,  with 
deep  girders  and  gusset  plate  connections,  can  be  entirely  depended  upon  to 
resist  the  action  ot  seismic  disturbance,  even  if  such  would  be  of  larger  in- 
tensity than  the  last  one. 

The  only  apparent  damage  in  all  the  sky  scrapers  was  very  slight  and 
consisted  mostly  of  a  crushing,  splitting  or  spalling  of  some  of  the  veneer 
stone  work  at  the  extreme  corner  piers  when  the  piers  rested  directly  on  the 
foundation.  Such  was  the  case  in  the  St.  Francis,  the  Flood  building  and 
the  Kohl  building.  . 

In  other  cases  the  damage  was  in  the  very  well  defined  characteristic  ot 
a  cross  indicating  a  swaying  or  possibly  twisting  movement  inducing  dia- 
ironal  strains  in  Uie  masonry  in  some  of  the  piers— the  masonry  not  ueing 
able  to  resist  diagonal  tension  would  crack  normally  to  the  strains.  This  is 
very  apparent  in  the  new  Chronicle,  the  Fairmont  Hotel  and  the  Monadnock. 
'  The  Call,  Crocker,  Shreve,  Union  Trust,  Merchants  i:xchange,  Mills 
and  Mutual  Savings  Bank  buildings  were  practically  uninjured  except  for 
some  of  the  plaster  being  knocked  down,  and  some  of  the  lintels  slightly 
cracked  or  the  joints  had  slightly  opened. 

Even  some  of  the  steel  frame  buildings  which  the  writer  knew  to  be  oi 
])oor  design,  where  no  provision  had  been  made  for  wind  stresses  and  the 
Lonnections  were  of  the  shelf  type,  affording  the  minimum  amount  of 
stiffness,  these  stood  the  shock  very  well,  the  only  apparent  indica- 
tions being  of  larger  amounts  of  plaster  destroyed  and  more  stone  ve- 
neer disjointed,  it  is  remarkable,  also,  that  the  stone  cornices  of  belt 
courses  of  the  above  buildings  stood  so  well. 

'The  Class  "B"  buildings,  as  built  previously,  were,  and  will  be  (if  built 
again  on  the  same  laws),  a  constant  danger.  They  were  nearly  all  cracked 
by  the  shock,  not  necessarily  so  as  to  be  torn  down,  but  enough  to  show  thai 
the  construction  is  faulty.  The  main  reasons  that  1  can  give  are  very  poor 
workmanship,  the  absolute  worthlessness  of  lime  mortar  and  in  many  a  case, 
faulty  designs,  lack  of  proper  supervision'  and  enforcement  of  specifications 
and  city  ordinances,  and  the  tendency  of  slighting  work  and  trying  to  do 
work  cheap.  1  may  be  blunt  in  my  assertions,  but  1  stand  for  what  I  saw, 
and  I  am  speaking  the  truth. 

Tlie  frame  buildings  stood  very  well,  and  are  absolutely  .>afe  below  three 
stories  as  long  as  the  foundations  are  properly  built.  So  much  for  the  earth- 
ijuake. 

In  regard  to  the  fire,  we  have  passed  through  the  same  experience  as 
Baltimore,  Boston,  Buffalo  and  Chicago.  The  same  faults  have  been  em- 
phasized, and,  while  it  is  a  costly  lesson,  it  is  the  hope  of  the  writer  that  all 
that  are  and  will  be  engaged  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  city  will  profit  by  it. 

In  a  conflagration  of  this  magnitude,  hardly  any  building  material  or 
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combination  of  materials  may  be  said  to  be  fire-proof  Our  big  sk/^scrapers^ 
our  pride,  have  all  been  more  or  less  damaged  Wherever  the  steel  ran  e 
was  strongly  designed  and  properly  protected  they  stood  the  fire  well  but 
where  not^protected,  they  failed-a  thing  that  should  never  have  occurred. 

The  only  protection  that  can  be  said  to  protect  steel  frame  thoroughly  is 
to  have  it  absolutely  incased  in  concrete,  having  all  metal  at  least  2>4  mches 
imbedded— it  will  give  the  steel  frame  a  protection  and  a  rigidity  not  other- 

«    ,      •  1 

""''^ Contrite' has  stood  best  of  any  material,  as  was  the  case  in  Boston  and 
Baltimore.  Common  brick  has  failed  more  than  I  ever  expected.  Terra 
cotta  for  floors  is  a  failure.  In  the  partition  it  has  also  failed,  due  a  great 
deal  to  the  lack  of  stiffness  and  not  being  keyed,  and  to  the  presence  of  a 
number  of  openings  with  wooden  frames.  ,     r^,  ,  , 

The  plaster  partitions,  either  hollow  or  solid,  have  failed.  They  would 
not  have  failed  had  slag  or  cinder  concrete  been  used  instead  of  lime  or 
plaster  mortar,  which  turns  to  sand  when  exposed  to  fire. 

The  main  cause  of  failure  of  the  metal  lath  partition  is  the  omission 
of  plaster  at  the  base  at  the  chair  rail,  at  the  picture  mould  and  the  ab- 
surd connection  of  a  steel  stud  to  a  wooden  slipper  or  head  plate. 

Granite,  marble  and  sandstone  have  all  gone  to  pieces  when  exposed  to 
heat.  Pressed  brick  has  stood  best  of  all.  Terra  cotta  decorations  come  next, 
when  not  too  much  decorated,  hard  and  well  burnt 

In  regard  to  brick  work,  brick  should  be  bonded  every  course.  On  the 
line  of  the  Fleming  bond  with  a  course  of  headers  and  sketchers  every  course. 
To  lime  mortar  should  be  added  cement  in  the  proportion  of  half  and 
half  or  even  more.  Brick  should  be  wetted.  This  would  increase  the 
cost'  sliehtly,  but  I  believe  it  would  be  a  good  investment  and  a  very 
eood  and  cheap  insurance.  Clipped  course  for  bonding  pressed  bricks 
should  be  entirely  condemned,  as  the  result  has  been  seen  in  one  of  our 
biggest  buildings.  The  whole  side  from  the  second  story  to  the 
eleventh  was  entirely  stripped  because  the  4-inch  veneer  had  only  been 
bouded  to  the  backing  by  a  dipped  course  every  tenth  course 

Reinforced  concrete  had  but  few  examples  in  the  calamity,  but  as  few 
as  they  were,  they  all  stood  the  earthquake  and  the  few  that  were  through  the 
fire  came  out  hardly  injured. 

The  Museum  in  the  Academy  of  Science  on  Market  street  is  a  good 
example.  This  was  built  nearly  twenty  years  ago  by  Ransome,  as  was  also 
the  borax  works  in  Alameda.  The  Bekins  Warehouse  at  West  Mission  and 
Thirteenth  streets  is  another  example.  This  building  was  in  course  of  con- 
struction.   The  brick  work  is  shattered,  but  the  concrete  work  is  intact. 

The  city  ordinances  are  now  in  the  hands  of  a  very  able  committee  tor 
revision.  They  ought  to  be  made  very  liberal,  but  at  the  same  time  very 
strict  as  building  laws  are  not  made  to  tell  a  good  architect  or  builder  what 
to  do,  but  to  prevent  a  bad  design  and  a  poor  construction  and  are  to  insure 

safety  for  the  owners.  .  ,  . 

-  "  A'  Bureau  of  Inspection,  composed  of  architects,  engineers  and  inspec- 
tors, directly  under  the  Board  of  Public  Works,  should  be  empowered  to 
examine  all  plans  submitted  and  see  that  the  laws  are  complied  with.  It 
may  also  be  said  that  it  is  not  possible  that  such  another  conflagration  wil 
again  happen  as  the  new  condition  will  be  entirely  different.  We  will  no 
see  any  more  some  splendid  building  like  the  Call,  Crocker,  S!ireve  or  Mutual 
Savings  Bank  entirely  surrounded  by  low  buildings  of  a  very  mflamable 
character  Every  building  rebuilt  in  the  burnt  district  will  be  of  very  sub- 
stantial construction  and  will  be  a  protection  to  one  another  and  prevent 
any  rapid  spreading  of  fire. 
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By  CHARLES  DERLETH,  Jr., 
Associate  Professor  of  Structural  Engineering,  University  of  California. 

NE-VRLY  five  weeks  have  elapsed  since  the  fatal  earthquake  day,  and 
everybody  has  been  busy  helping  on  the  one  hand  to  bring  order  out 
of  chaos,  and  studying  on  the  other  to  learn  the  lessons  to  be  taught 
bv  the  earthquake  and  fire  destruction. 

Different  people  have  different  points  of  view.  Therefore  our  great 
calamity  teaches  different  lessons  to  different  classes  of  students  The  Ca^^^^^^^^^^^ 
nia  EartlK,uake  Investigating  Commission  is  studying  purely  the  earthquake 
problem  and  is  devoting  itself  to  the  purely  scientific  phenomena.  The  a  - 
fronomers  and  physicists  are  studying  the  nature  of  the  earth  s  crust  in  th,s 
vicinity.  They  are  investigating  the  structural  problems  of  the  earth  s  crust 
with  the  weapons  of  the  geologist.  On  the  other  hand  the  engineers  are  at- 
tacking the  question  in  its  relation  more  directly  to  man  and  to  human 
works  They  are  studying  the  earthquake  resistance  of  buildings  of  differ- 
enTtypes  of  constructio^n  ;fhey  are  investigating  the  effects  ot  the  temblor  on 
water  works  and  sewers  and  streets,  on  bridges  and  machinery. 
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/  Neither  purely   scientific  nor  the   entirely   technical   investio:ations   are 

j-'nfficient  within  themselves  alone.  To  obtain  the  best  results,  the  various 
;  investigators,  from  their  different  points  of  view,  must  co-operate  for  Vtiutual 
benefit'and  clearer  understanding.  No  one  individual  or  body  of  individuals 
.  can  handle  the  whole  problem/  Much  time  will  elapse  before  all  the  data 
can  be  collected,  and  more  time  still  will  be  consumed  in  digesting  the  results 
and  formulating  conclusions. 

Geologists  and  physicists  are  anxious  to  learn  the  seat  of  the  disturbance 
and  the  nature  of  the  ruptures  in  the  crust  of  the  earth.  They  are  desirous 
of  studying  the  laws  of  transmission  of  earthquake  waves  and  the  effect  of 
different  strata  and  varying  topography  upon  the  intensities  and  directions 
of  shock.  This  earthquake  is  not  of  the  volcanic  type,  but  belono:s  rather  to 
those  phenomena  which  associate  themselves  with  mountain  making  forces. 
The  coast  ranges  are  young  and  are  growing,  and  the  Pacific  Coast  for  that 
reason  is  from  time  to  tinie  more  or  less  subject  to  crustal  stress.  When 
this  stress  in  any  locality  exceeds  the  strength  of  the  rocks  some  type  of 
slipping  or  movement  must  take  place.  The  earthquake  of  April  i8th  ap- 
pears to  be  the  result  of  a  very  complex  system  of  crust  movements  and  die 
physicists  are  anxious  to  attack  a  problem  which  it  is  presumed  will  add 
much  to  our  present  knowdedge  of  seismology. 

.  Manufacturers,  contractors  and  engineers  in  their  field  are  anxious  to 
learn  of  the  destructive  tendencies  of  earthquakes  and  how  different  struc- 
tures, different  material  and  different  grades  of  workmanship  have  behaved. 
Since  this  earthquake  was  followed  by  a  great  conflagration  in  Sin  Fran- 
cisco, they  are  further  anxious  to  study  the  fire-resisting  qucdities  of  differ- 
ent types  of  structures  and  of  the  component  substances  of  which  they  are 

made. 

Less  than  five  weeks,  as  I  said  in  the  beginning,  have  elapsed  since 
the  beginning  of  this  active  investigation  and  the  time  really  is  not  ripe  to 
state  final  conclusions,  and  yet  hypotheses  and  conclusions  are  to  some  extent 
at  this  early  date  necessary  in  order  that  they  may  bring  out  discussion  and 
criticism.  On  the  purely  theoretical  side  the  geologist  must  advance  his 
working  hypotheses  regarding  the  nature  of  the  cracks,  the  positions  of  the 
lines,  of  weakness,  and  the  probable  conditions  of  rupture  and  motion.  On 
the  other  hand  the  representatives  of  the  technical  professions  must  advance 
conclusions  regarding:  the  behavior  of  structures  and  materials;  They  may 
not  all  be  right,  but  they  will  bring  forth  arcfument. 

The  writer  has  examined  the  earthquake  destruction  in  Berkeley  and  Oak- 
land, and  has  visited  the  property  of  the  Spring  Valley  Water  Company.  He 
has  also  spent  nuich  time  in  San  Francisco  examining  the  earthquake  dam- 
age and  fire  ruins.  Confining  himself  to  the  lessons  to  be  learned  in  San 
Francisco  and  vicinity  regarding  the  course  which  should  be  pursued  in  the 
immediate  future  to  insure  in  the  new  San  Francisco  ereater  structural 
stability  against  earthquake  vibration  and  more  certain  resistance  to  fire,  the 
following  conclusions  are  advanced.  They  are  not  to  be  understood  as 
final,  but  as  mere  tentative  statements  advanced  as  opinions  which  the  writer 
is  ready  to  change  or  modify  as  discussion  and  criticism  reveal  more  complete 
facts  and  develop  early  observational  errors. 

I.  The  cornices  on  the  top  walls  of  ordinary  brick  and  stone  structures 
should  not  be  heavy  nor  have  great  projection.  The  earthqiiake  has  gener- 
allv  demolished  them.  A  considerable  number  of  lives  have  been  lost  b> 
failing  brick  and  stone  from  these  sources.  Tn  the  future  cornices  and  tcr^ 
v.-alls  should  be  more  securely  anchored  with  metal,  their  masonrv  bond 
should  be  made  with  care,  and  cementing  materials  should  bo  of  the  highest 
quality. 
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2  Terra  cotta  and  similar  materials  should  not  be  so  profusely  and 
boldly  used  in  the  future.  They  are  not  good  structural  materials.  Thev 
have  been  badly  cracked  by  earthquake  vibration.  The  north  wall  of  the 
Fairmont  Hotel,  where  it  is  composed  of  terra  cotta,  has  been  miserably 
cracked.     Pressed  brick  work  \\nW\  good  mortar  and  a  proper  bond  is  a  far 

stronger  material.  .  ,     ,      i-  j 

3.     Wooden  buildings  and  cheap  brick  structures  should  be  discouraged 

in  the  business  section  of  the  city. 

4  Frame  structures  upon  soft  ground  should  have  carefully  framed 
foundations  to  act  as  units  to  distribute  the  load  as  a  whole :  such  buildings 
should  have  carefully  constructed  framing  to  prevent  their  collapse. 

5.  Brick  buildings  when  without  steel  work  and  of  light  construction 
sh.ould  have  small  height,  three  to  four  stories  at  the  most.  The  bond  of 
the  brickwork  should  be  carefully  inspected  and  floors  securely  tied.  On 
^oix.  ground  their  foundations  should  be  eyen  more  carefully  designed  for 
stiffness  of  framing  and  distributing  power  than  those  for  wooden  build- 
ings Roof  trusses  of  wood  should  be  properly  framed,  and  have  lower 
chord  tension  members,  especially  when  the  trusses,  rest  on  brick  walls. 
Faultv  trusses  have  generally  thrust  out  th^  brick  work  due  to  the  sinking 
and  spreading  of  the  roof  frames.  The  High  School  building  in  Berkeley 
is  a  typical  example.  Roof  trusses  of  steel  for  school  bu;ldings  ought  to  be 
used  and  not  wooden  trusses.  The  Majestic  Theatre  in  San  Francisco 
clearly  shows  how  such  trusses  have  kept  high  brick  walls  from  collapsing. 

6      Cheap  lime  mortar  should  be  allowed  in  the  future  for  no  buildings. 
Cement    with  just  enough  lime  to  make  it  workable,  should  be  more  gener- 
allv  insisted  upon.     The  High  School  building  at  Berkeley  again  may  be    ^ 
taken  as  an  example  of  a  lime  mortar  building,  although  the  writer  regrets 
K.  state  that  he  could  name  hundreds  of  buildings.    In  the  light  of  what  has 
happened  it  should  be  a  crime  to  use  bad  bond  and  lime  mortar  for  brick 
work  in  school  and  public  buildings,  in  fact  in  all  buildings      Mortar  has 
been  too  generallv  applied  to  dry  brick.    The  First  National  Bank  of  Berke- 
iev  mav  be  referred  to  with  pleasure  as  an  example  of  the  use  of  cement 
mortar'     Let  contractors  examine  that  building.     Let  them  remember,  too 
that  it  was  severely  criticised  because  of  its  heavy  steel  framnig._  1  do  not 
l,elieve  the  owners  of  the  building  now   regret  the  expenditure  of  extra 
monev  for  cement  mortar  or  for  a  few  pounds  of  steel.    Let  the  builders  of 
the  Citv  Hall   in   San  Francisco  examine  the  excellent    brick    work   with 
cement  mortar  in  the  pumping  stations  and  gate  houses  of  the  Spring  Valley 
Water  Company.     I  must  especially  note  the  brick  work  of  the  waste  way 
irate  house  at  San  Andreas  dam  and  the  brick  tunnel  leading  away  from  it 
which  were  practically  on  the  line  of  fault.     Brick  in  cement  mortar  with 
LTOod  bond  stand  surprisingly  well.  ,      ,  ,    u 

'  7  Brick  buildings  of  greater  height  than  four  stories  should  have 
heavv  walls  and  a  proper  number  of  interior  crosswalks  to  give  lateral  stiff- . 
ness'  The  Appraiser's  building,  or  Custom  House,  was  unharmed  by  the 
earthquake ;  the  Palace  Hotel  stood  the  shock  splendidly,  the  latter  being 
an  excellent  type  of  brick  structure  whose  brick  walls  were  thoroughly  re- 
inforced with  iron  rods.  , 

8  \i  the  time  of  the  earthquake  there  were  entirely  too  many  top- 
heavv  and  improperly  braced  brick  and  stone  towers  and  steeples  in  San 
Francisco  I  believe  where  thev  are  merely  ornamental,  thev  should  be  dis- 
couraged as  far  as  possible.  Their  ruins  are  everywhere  to  be  seen  in  San 
Francisco      The   Ferrv  tower  might  have  had  heavier   diagonal    framing. 


■  \, 
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f/il^h  School  BuiMine  al  Saa  Jose  After  the  Earthquake.  April  IS.  1906 


Jacob  Leitzen.  Architett 


Post  Office  al  San  Jose.  After  the  Earthnuate.    Original  Height  120  Feet:  45  Feet  Brck-n  Off 

John  Knox  Taylor.  Government  Architect 
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Most  towers  lack  in  interior  cross  wails  and  in  the  necessary  steel  frames 
I  believe  that  reinforced  concrete  where  not  too  boldly  employed,  could  be 
well  adapted  for  these  purposes. 

9.  Important  buildinRS  like  the  Postoflfice  should  not  be  placed  on 
filled  or  treacherous  ground. 

10.  High  buildings  on  soft  ground  with  pile  foundations  of  the 
proper  design  have  withstood  the  earthquake  shock  well.  Considenng  the 
nature  of  the  material  on  which  the  Ferry  building  rests,  't^tood  the  shock 
extremely  well,  because  of  its  excellent  pile  foundation.  The  Call  buddmg 
foundation  represents  another  type  apparently  equally  well  fitted  for  ser- 
vice with  its  particular  conditions  of  foundation  material. 

1 1  Reinforced  concrete  should  be  more  respected  in  the  future  by  the 
building  laws  and  trades  unions  of  San  Francisco.  There  is  no  reason  why 
buildings  of  this  type,  designed  by  competent  engineers,  should  not  be  six 
to  eight  stories  in  height. 

■     12     Low  buildings  of  this  type  of  construction  would  seem  to  the 
writer  far  better  able  to  resist  earthquake  shocks  than  brick,  stone  and  frame 

buildings.  ,•   i.    ^ 

n      On  soft  ground  footings  for  ordinary  buildings,  too  light  to  re- 

nuire  pile  foundations,  miebt  have  footino-s.  foundation  \yalls  and  cellar  slabs 

of  reinforced  concrete  to  act  as  units  and  give  distributing  power. 

14      Reinforced  concrete  sewers  should  be  studied  in  the  light  of  the 

brick  sewer  destruction  which  has  been  so  generally  meted  out  in  the  made 

ground  of  the  city.  ,        ,      ,        ^i. 

k;  Impoiiant  water  mains  should  avoid  soft  eround  nnd  when  thev 
must  necessarilv  pass  from  firmer  to  softer  ground,  they  shouW  be  provided 
with  flexible  joints  and  cut-oflfs. 

16  Important  water  mains  upon  which  the  fire  service  depends  and 
which  must  run  throut'h  the  made  eround.  should  be  riveted  wrought  iron 
or  steel,  have  flexible  ioints  at  intervals,  and  be  lod-ed  in  tunnels  say  of 
reinforced  concrete.  Earthquake  disturbances  like  that  which  produced  a 
billow  like  surface  near  the  water  front  mi"ht  severely  crack  such  tunne  s 
without  rreat  iniury  to  the  pines,  due  to  the  properties  ot  the  metal  he 
nature  of  the  joints,  and  the  cle-r  space  between  the  tunnel  walls  and  the 
pipe.  Such  a  construction  would  further  give  more  probabi.ity  of  access  to 
the  pipe  in  case  of  a  calamity.  ... 

17.  Important  net-works  of  pipe  in  the  eridiron  system  mijrht  be  ar- 
ranged in  more  or  less  independent  units,  arran-ed  with  respect  to  the  sof. 
and  the  firmer  rrounds  of  the  citv.  so  that  pipes  in  made  f  round  could  be 
auicklv  separated  from  those  on  a  more  solid  foundation.  The  m^in  con- 
duits running  from  the  stora<re  reservoirs  to  the  city  should  avoid  marsh 
land  as  far  as  possible,  but  where  thev  mu=t  necessarily  cross  swamps  and 
marshes,  thev  should  be  provided  with  flexible  joints  and  not  be  too  firmly 

blocked  to  their  platforms.  ^  u    *^« 

18  Brick  chimneys  should  he  built  with  cement  mortar  and  not  be  too 
hieh  In  manv  cases  a  forced  draft  had  better  be  considered^  A  study  of 
reinforced  chimnevs  should  be  made ;  I  believe  they  would  withstand  shocks 
much  better  than  brick  ones. 

iq  In  the  business  section  of  the  citv.  Class  ".\"  buildin-s  should  be 
encouraged  at  the  expense  of  Class  "B"  structures.  Skimping  of  steej 
frames  should  meet  with  entire  disapproval.  Dia-onal  raming  should 
be  introduced  wherever  windows  and  interior  corridors  do  not  prevent. 
Heavv  knee  brace  framing  or  portal  framin-  should  receive  mo-e  attention. 


Ilii^h  School  Building  at  San  Jose  After  the  EartliQuake,  April  IS.  1906 


Jacot>  lA'nzcn.  Arehitrit 


Post  Office  at  San  Jose,  After  the  Earthquake.     Original  Height  UO  Feet;  45  Feet  Br,  kn  Off 

John  Knox  Taylor,  Government  Architect 


*v/ 
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Most  towers  lack  in  interior  cross  walls  and  in  the  necessary  steel  frames. 
T  believe  that  reinforced  concrete  where  not  too  boldly  employed,  could  be 
well  adapted  for  these  purposes. 

9.  Important  buildin.i-s  like  the  Postoffice  should  not  be  placed  on 
filled  or  treacherous  ground. 

lo  WiQ-h  buildimrs  on  soft  .c:round  with  pile  foundations  of  the 
proper' desi^^n  have  withstood  the  earthquake  shock  well._  Considenn.c^  the 
nature  of  the  material  on  which  the  Ferry  building:  rests,  it  stood  the  shock 
extfcmelv  well,  because  of  its  excellent  pile  foundation.  The  Cal  buildm^ 
foundation  represents  another  type  apparently  equally  well  fitted  for  ser- 
vice with  its  particular  conditions  of  foundation  material. 

11  Reinforced  concrete  should  be  more  respected  in  the  future  by  the 
buildin.^  laws  and  trades  unions  of  San  Francisco.  There  is  no  reason  why 
buildinirs  of  this  type,  desi-ned  by  competent  en-ineers,  should  not  be  six 
to  eip:ht  stories  in  height. 

12  Low  buildim-s  of  this  tvpe  of  construction  would  seem  to  the 
writer  far  better  able  to  resist  earthquake  shocks  than  brick,  stone  and  frame 

buildlnp^s. 

i"^^  On  soft  ground  footinc^s  for  ordinary  buildinc:s,  too  h^rht  to  re- 
duire  pile  foundations,  mi-ht  have  footin-s,  foundation  walls  and  cellar  slabs 
of  reinforced  concrete  to  act  as. units  and  jc^ive  distributimr  power. 

14  Reinforced  concrete  sewers  should  be  studied  in  the  licfht  of  the 
brick  sewer  destruction  which  has  been  so  generally  meted  out  in  the  made 
ground  of  the  city. 

ic  Important  water  mains  should  avoid  soft  cround  nnd  when  thev 
must  necessarilv  pass  from  firmer  to  softer  -round,  they  should  be  provided 
with  flexible  joints  and  cut-ofifs. 

i6  Importnnt  water  mains  upon  which  the  fire  service  depends  and 
which  must  run  throu-h  the  made  o-mund,  should  be  riveted  wrou-ht  iron 
or  steel,  have  flexible  ioints  at  intervals,  and  be  lod-ed  in  tunnels  say  of 
reinforced  concrete.  Fnrthquake  disturbnnces  like  that  which  produced  a 
billow  like  surface  near  the  water  front  mi-ht  severelv  crnck  such  tunnels 
without  frreat  injurv  to  the  pines,  due  to  the  properties  ot  the  metak  he 
nature  of  the  joints',  and  the  clenr  space  between  the  tunnel  walls  and  the 
pipe.  Such  a  construction  would  further  .c:ive  more  probabmty  of  access  to 
the  pipe  in  case  of  a  calamity. 

17  Important  net-works  of  pipe  in  the  -ridiron  svstem  mi-ht  be  ar- 
'  rano-ed  in  more  or  less  independent  units,  arran-ed  with  respect  to  the  sof . 

and  the  firmer  prnunds  of  the  city,  so  that  pipes  in  made  c round  could  be 
quicklv  'separated  from  those  on  a  more  solid  foundation.  The  main  con- 
duits runnin-  from  the  stora-e  re<=ervoirs  to  the  citv  '.hould  avoid  marsh 
land  PS  far  as  possible,  but  where  thov  mu<=t  necessprilv  cross  swamps  and 
marshes,  thev  should  be  provided  with  flexible  joints  and  not  be  too  firmly 

.    blocked  to  their  platforms.  j       .  i  «  f^^ 

1 8  P.rick  chimnevs  should  be  built  with  cement  mortar  and  not  be  too 
iiicrb  In  mnnv  cases  a  forced  draft  hnd  better  be  considered  A  studv  of 
reinforced  chimnevs  sliould  be  made;  I  believe  they  would  w^hstand  shocks 

much  better  than  brick  ones.  ,..„,.,,•  i      i  i  k 

IQ      In  the  business  section  of  the  citv.  Class  ^\     buiMm-s  should  be 
encoura-ed   at   the   expense  of   Class   'T>"   structures.      Skimpin-   of   stee^ 
frames    c;hould    meet    with    entire    disapprovnl.     Dia-onal    framinrr    should 
■     be  introduced   wherever   windows   and    interior   corridor^do   not   prevent. 
Heavv  knee  brace  framin-  (^r  portal  framin-  ^h-ouUl  re:eip  -.^o-e  attention. 
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20.  Steel  columns  should  run  through  more  than  one  floor  and  column 
joints  should  be  so  distributed  as  to  bring-  a  minimum  number  at  any  one 

floor  level. 

21.  Cast  iron  columns  should  not  be  used. 

22.  Heavy  stone  ornamentation  should  not  be  hung  to  the  steel  frames 
and  heavy  centralized  supports  on  the  first  floor  should  be  avoided  when 
possible.  I  believe  that  the  Flood  building  is  open  to  criticism  in  these  re- 
spects. Except  on  suitable  firm  ground  buildings  over  twelve  stories  in 
height  would  seem  unwise.  No  expense  should  be  spared  for  foundations 
of  buildings  of  a  greater  height. 

23.  Face  brick  should  be  carefully  bonded  to  the  back  brick  in  Class 
"A"  buildings.  Large  areas  of  face  brick  fell,  for  example,  from  the  west 
wall  of  the  Merchants  Exchange  building  because  of  improper  bond. 

24.  Reinforced  concrete  jjuildings  of  careful,  honest  and  intelligent  de- 
sign should  be  allowed  to  enter  competition  in  San  Francisco.     See  Note  11. 

25.  Building  laws  of  San  Francisco  should  be  reconstructed  in  the 
light  of  tlie  Baltimore  fire,  our  earthquake  and  our  conflagration. 

26.  Granite  and  sandstone  have  been  badly  chipped  and  spalled  by  the 
fire.  Terra  cotta  has  not  stood  the  heat  well.  I  have  no  respect  for  this 
latter  material  either  structurally  or  as  a  fire  resisting  medium.  Concrete 
has  stood  the  heat  splendidly.  Brick  walls  with  lime  mortar  have  thorough- 
ly disintegrated  by  fire.  What  the  earthquake  began  the  fire  finished.  I 
cannot  condemn  the  lime  mortar  too  strongly.  It  has  no  place  in  engineer- 
incr  work  and  architects  should  learn  to  listen  to  good  advice. 

.  2y.     Belgian  block  pavements  have  spalled  miserably. 

28.  Hollow  tile  partitions  in  the  General  Postoffice  have  been  greatly 
destroyed  by  the  earthquake.  In  other  buildings,  notably  the  Mills  building, 
hollow  tile  partitions  and  floors  have  shown  great  weakness  to  fire  from  a 
structural  standpoint,  though  the  Individual  blocks  may  have  been  able  to 
s^and  the  heat.  From  what  I  have  seen  I  am  decidedly  not  an  advocate  of 
hollow  tile  construction  either  from  the  fire  or  the  earthquake  standpoint 
See  also  Not'^s  2  and  26. 

29.  Almost  invariably  floors  and  partitions  of  reinforced  concrete  have 
withstood  the  temblor  magnificently  and  have  shown  up  excellently  in  the  fire 
test.  By  the  fire  most  all  other  types  of  floors  have  been  thoroughly  disin- 
teerated.  Evervwhere  in  the  city  may  be  seen  Iniildings  standing,  whose 
partitions  and  floors,  where  intact,  prove  to  be  of  concrete  and  reinforced 
work. 

30.  Our  so-called  fire-proof  buildings  have  not  been  protected  by 
proper  window  construction.  The  wooden  window  frames  have  quickly 
Ignited  from  surrounding  fires,  the  ordinary  glass  panes  have  been  quickly 
cracked,  giving  quick  access  of  fire  to  the  interior,  thus  allowing  the  tall 
fire-proof  structures  to  act  like  chimneys  under  forced  draft,  because  of 
the  elevator  shafts ;  and  where  the  floors  and  partitions  have  been  of  sound 
materials  like  concrete,  the  contents  of  the  rooms  and  offices  have  been 
roasted  as  though  they  were  in  ovens  or  furnaces. 

31.  No  structure  is  fire-proof  a2:ainst  a  great  conflagration.  The  so- 
called  fire-proof  structures  can  only  be  said  to  retard  the  progress  of  fire, 
and  this  they  cannot  do  without  improved  window  design. 

32.  Metal  window  frames,  metal  shutters.  Venetian  blinds,  wire  ribbed 
elass  windows  and  other  devices  of  this  kind  should  be  more  fashionable  in 
San  Francisco  in  the  future. 

33.  Important  buildings  should  have  roof  tanks  or  cellar  tanks  or  both 
for  water  storage,  with  pumps. 
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34.     Artesian  wells  should  be  encouraged. 

\k  High  buildings  like  the  Mills  building,  in  which  the  floors  are  sup- 
ported on  steel  frames,  but  whose  outer  walls  are  self-supporting  should 
not  be  imitated  in  design  in  the  future.  When  such  a  building  is  badly  shak- 
en or  when  it  has  its  outer  walls  locally  damaged,  repair  is  difficult.  In  Class 
''A"  buildings  where  the  steel  frame  carries  the  wall  of  each  floor  independ- 
ently, such  difficulty  vanishes. 

36.     San  Francisco  should  have    more    wide    streets    like    Van  Ness 

avenue. 
*  -17  The  business  district  should  be  safeguarded  by  a  salt  water  system 
in  addition  to  the  regular  water  supply  for  fire  service;  and  where  salt  water 
pipes  must  run  through  made  ground,  they  should  be  provided  with  flexible 
joints  and  with  a  tunnel  construction  as  above  suggested  for  main  water 
pipes ;  or  they  should  be  on  the  surface. 
.     38      San  Francisco  needs  a  better  fire  boat  service.  , 

-^Q  The  small  distributing  reservoirs  within  the  city  Imiits  should  be 
connected  with  the  main  conduits  by  suitably  large  pipes  independent  of  the 
regular  gridiron  system.  They  should  be  carefully  designed  and  be  easy  ot 
access.  Some  of  the  necessarv  delay  in  forcing  water  through  crippled  street 
mains  to  the  various  city  reservoirs  and  pumping  stations  might,  with  the 
above  provisions,  .have  been  avoided. 

40  Class '"B"  buildings  ought  not  to  exist  in  the  maii-i  business  and 
banking  districts  of  the  city,  and  certainly  no  wooden  or  easily  inflammable 
structures  should  surround  expensive  fire-proof  buildmgs.  In  our  present 
calamity  wooden  buildings  have  acted  like  kindling  wood. 

41'  Int-rior  floors  of  mosaic  or  tile  with  metal  covered  woodwork  add 
ro  a  building's  safety  against  fire.    The  Kohl  Building  had  such  an  interior. 

42  The  eftect  of  heat  and  cold  u]^on  steel  frames  of  high  buildings  m 
the  regions  of  fiercest  fire  should  be  studied  in  connection  with  the  types  and 
thickness  of  fire-proofing. 

43.     Electrical  insulation  for  high  tension  transmission  should  be  riof- 

orouslv  inspected. 

44  Inspection  of  all  classes  of  construction  should  receive  greater  en- 
courao-ement  in  the  future.  Dishonest  work  and  incompetent  design  should 
be  advertised.  San  Francisco  has  paid  dearly  because  she  allowed  bad  con- 
jtruction. 

In  the  above  tabulation  the  writer  has  not  intended  to  criticise  any  par- 
ticular building  or  advocate  anv  special  type  of  construction.  The  ideas  are 
iranklv  advanced  impersonallv  and  without  prejudice,  as  tr.e  first  impres- 
■rions  of  a  two-weeks  examination  of  the  ruins.  Only  continued  study  and 
conference  with  others  can  result  in  safe  and  reliable  conclusions. 


Admitted  to  Practice 

At  a  recent  examination  of  the  California  State  Board  of  Architecture, 
the  following  were  granted  certificates  to  practice:  W.  J.  Saunders,  333 
Mason  building,  Los  Angeles;  G.  A.  Goersch,  537  East  Thirty-sixth  street, 
Los  Angeles ;  E.  J.  Burke,  Hellman  building,  Los  Angeles,  and  G.  L.  Berg- 
strom. 
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Rfsideme  of  irilliatn  //.  Crster  at   Berkeley.     This    House    Is    Built    of   Kern- 
forced  Concrete  and  "Roman  Stone''  and   IVas   I'ninjurrd  by  the  Earthquake 

J  as  A.  Leonatd,  Architect 


Reinforced  €»ncrete  in  the  Earthquake 

By  WM.  B.  GESTER,  C.  E. 

THE  architects  and  engineers  of  the  world  are  gathering  with  the  most 
intense  interest  notes  of  every  fact  and  every  experience  possible  in 
connection  with  the  late  disastrous  combination  of  earthquake  and 
conflagration  in  and  about  San  Francisco.  » 

There  will  be  very  many  records  of  happenings  noted  by  dwellers  in 
structures  of  wood  and  brick  and  stone,  and  in  those  of  steel  frames,  and  the 
lessons  derived  therefrom  should  be  numerous  and  valuable. 

Inasmuch  as  my  own  experience  of  the  temblor  was  had  within  the  walls 
of  a  reinforced  concrete  building,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  many  to  have  a 
record  of  the  sensations  felt,  and  the  effect  of  the  shaking  upon  the  struc- 
ture. 

An  illustration  of  the  building  accompanies  this  article.  It  is  a  ''story 
and  a  half"  dwelling  located  in  the  eastern  portion  of  Berkeley,  a  few  blocks 
south  from  the  University  of  California. 

The  seismic  disturbance  in  this  district  was  probably  just  about  as  vio- 
lent as  it  was  in  the  University  grounds,  where  accurate  measurements  were 
automatically  recorded.  The  vertical  height  of  the  earth  wave  is  said  to 
have  been  one  inch.  The  intervals  of  the  waves  w^ere  about  one  second,  and 
the  disastrous  portion  of  the  disturbance  lasted  about  one  minute  and  a  half. 
So  this  particular  piece  of  the  earth's  crust  was  lifted  and  dropped  verti- 
cally, a  distance  of  one  inch,  about  a  hundred  times. 

To  the  uninitiated  this  may  not  carry  an  idea  of  much  impressiveness. 

but  to  all  to  whom  it  was  an  experience,  it  was  one  of  awe,  compelling  a 

•peculiar  profound  consciousness  of  infinite  human  insignificance  and  help- 
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lessness  In  the  house  in  question,  those  of  us  who  could  hold  ourselves  tc 
side  or  head  or  foot  of  our  beds  did  so.  But  one  of  the  occupants,  an  active, 
athletic  young  fellow  weighing  about  170  pounds,  was  thrown  by  the  shock 
from  his  bed  to  the  floor.  Scrambling  to  his  feet  to  reach  the  door  of  his 
room  he  was  immediately  landed  upon  his  hands  and  knees,  and  thence  flung 
in  a  huddled  heap  into  the  angle  formed  by  floor  and  wall.  Pictures,  turni- 
ture,  the  chain-hung  electroliers,  everything  not  fastened  to  floor  or  wall, 
was  put  into  instantaneous  motion,  the  commotion  and  the  din  being  in- 

ri  f  ^f*  t*  1  rjn  hi  e 

The  building  itself,  however,  came  through  the  racking  with  so  little 
damage  that  it  serves  as  an  example  of  the  value  of  a  simple  type  of  ferro- 
concrete construction.  "  .    ,     r 
The  foundation  walls,  having  a  base  20  inches  thick,  are  constructed  of 
well-tamped  1-2-5  concrete  made  with  domestic  Portland  cement. 

The  walls  above  the  foundation,  to  the  line  of  the  first  floor  joists,  are 
12  inches  thick,  and  above  this  line  they  are  but  8  inches  thick.  Of  this 
thickness  2>4  inches  is  a  veneer  of  blocks  of  cast  concrete  known  as  Roman 
Stone  "  or  Stevens  Cast  Stone,  thoroughly  anchored  by  corrugated  galvan- 
ized iron  ties  to  the  main  body  of  the  wall.  This  "Roman  Stone  is  made  of 
poured  concrete,  a  i  to  4  mixture  of  Pacific  Portland  cement  and  finely 
crushed  rock  from  the  California  City  quarries  m  Mann  County. 

The  main  wall  is  a  well-rammed  1-2-5  concrete,  reinforced  with  vertical 
one-quarter  inch  iron  rods,  spaced  16  inches  apart,  and  tied  horizontally  with 
heavy  baling  wire.  The  outer  walls  and  the  arches  of  the  vestibule  are  ot 
solid  blocks  of  ''Roman  Stone."  , 

Except  for  the  arched  vestibule,  the  structure  is  a  monolith,  and  the 
effect  of  the  temblor  is  such  as  might  have  been  expected.  The  whole  build- 
in-  rose  and  fell  as  a  single  mass,  without  creak  or  groan  or  complaimn- 
strliin,  but  with  a  very  solid  impact  it  came  down  after  every  lift,  chunk- 
chunk-chunk,  as  if  it  had  been  a  great  cast  iron  box. 

The  following  damage  was  suffered :  One  chimney,  not  the  large  one 
seen  in  the  illustration,  but  a  lighter  one  in  the  rear  of  the  building,  was 
twisted  just  above  the  roof  line,  so  as  to  require  rebuilding.  Inasmuch 
however,  as  this  chimney  was  not  braced  above  the  roof,  and  differed  but 
little  in  construction  from  thousands  of  others  that  suffered  similarly,  no 
particular  deduction  can  be  drawn. 

The  pointing  of  the  kevstones  only,  in  all  the  arches  of  the  vestibu  e. 
Nvas  cracked  so  as  to  require  repointing.  Not  a  single  other  joint  in  the 
building  was  disturbed  or  injured  in  the  least,  and  not  a  stone  was  broken 

or  cracked.  ,  rr    i.    1  u 

The  joints  of  the  keystones  that  were  loosened  were  so  affected  because 
of  lack  of  weight  above  the  arches,  there  being  but  one  course  of  stone 
between  the  top  of  the  arches  and  the  comparatively  light  portico  roof. 

The  principal  deduction  to  be  drawn,  therefore,  from  this  particular  ex- 
perience is  that  reinforced  concrete  wall  construction,  in  its  simplest  form, 
if  onlv  well  done,  is  proof  against  a  more  than  ordinary  severe  earth  crust 
disturbance,  and  that  with  proper  anchorage  and  honest  mortar  joints,  n 
stone  veneer  will  be  held  to  it  in  absolutely  perfect  condition. 
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r'ig.3.      The  Kauu  lUiilditiK  IlnvinK   Reittjitrced  Comnt>  /■!<><, rs.      This  u  as  the  I- n  si  liuild- 
tuz  OH  Market  Street  to  Be  Re-occupied  After  the  Firr 

flliss  df  h'aville,  Architects 


How  Reinforced  <  oncrete  bio       ?  e 

and  Fire 

/lu  JOHN  B.  lp:onard.  c.  k. 

TIIK  ureat  cartlKiuakc  which  occurred  in  San  Francisco  on  the  niorn- 
ino- of  the  i8th  of  April,  followed  by  three  days  of  conflagration,  was 
probably  the  most  severe  test  that  modern  building- construction  has 
encountered.  A  i^reat  manv  conclusions,  some  of  them  diametric,  will  be 
drawn  bv  those  wJio  have  been  privileged  to  study  the  ruins  oi  this  city,  l^n- 
ihe  Ijenc'fit  of  those  who  have  been  unable  to  make  a  personal  study  of  tin- 
situation  and  who  are  particularly  interested  in  reinforced,  concrete,  tl:e 
writer  submits  the  following  views  together  with  such  data  as  he  has  been 

able  to  collect.  '  ... 

(  )wing  to  the  antagonistic  building  ordinance,  there  did  not  exist  m 
San  lM-anc7sc()  an  all  reinforced  concrete  type  of  building  ol  sufficient  mag- 
nitude to  make  our  data  complete.  With  but  one  exception,  this  omstruc- 
tion  existed  in  the  burned  district  only  in  the  fc^rm  of  floor  construction  and 
tireprooftng.  In  other  sections  near  the  city  there  were  small  structure, 
built  entirelv  of  reinforced  concrete.  These  received  the  lull  force  of  the 
eartlupiake  and  show  no  damage  therefrom.  They  seem  to  have  ridden  the 
waves  of  vibrations,  as  one  occupant  describes  it,  as  though  they  were  so 
many  cast-iron  boxes  rising  and  falling  enbloc,  with  an  entire  absence  of  the 
rumi)ling  and  grinding  noise  which  was  prevalent  in  all  (  ther  classes  ot 
construction,  two  notable  instances  of  this  construction  being  the  resi- 
dences of  W  m.  W.  (iester  of  lierkeley  and  Henry  Cervais  of  San  Mateo. 

The  Marsdon  building,  situated  on  Kearney  street,  between  Sutter 
and  lUish  streets  was  in  process  of  construction.  It  consists  of 
steel  coltunns  and  steel  girders,  the  lloor  slabs  and  intermediate  beams  being 
of  reinforced  concrete.  The  columns  were  fireproofed  by  being  incased  in 
concrete.  This  building  did  not  sutler  at  all  from  the  fire  test  but  had  a  very 
•severe  test  from  the  earthquake  owing  to  its  unbraced  condition.  1  he 
llocjrs  show  \u)  cracks  and  the  concrete  on  the  columns  appears  sound;  the 
exterior  brick  walls  are  badly  damaged.— Messrs.  Mever  .S:  O  P.rien,  .^.rchi- 

"^^  Figure  1  represents  the  Pacific  States  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Com- 
panv's1)uildino-,  situated  on  Ihish  street  near  Kearney.  'Jdie  l)Uilding  is  con- 
structed of  steel  columns  and  beams  with  reinforced  slabs.  1  he  condition 
of  the  tloor  slal)s  is  reported  to  be  good.  The  foundation  on  the  side  ot  the 
building  shown  in  the  view  consists  of  reinforced  concrete  cantilever  slabs 
and  shows  no  settlement  whatever.— A.  Cantin,  Architect. 

Fi^ntre  2  shows  the  Young  building,  at  the  corner  of  Stewart  and 
Market"" streets.  This  building  was  within  one  block  of  the  water-front  and 
evervthing  surrounding  it  was  destroyed  by  fire  as  were  also  its  ccmtents. 
The'tloors  were  constructed  of  reinforced  concrete  ot  the  old  suspension 
tvpe  in  which  the  stra])  was  exposed  on  the  underside  of  the  beam,  iheir 
-eneral  appearance  indicates  that  they  have  gone  through  terrific  heat  with- 
out appreciable  injurv.  The  building  is  on  pile  foundation,  as  it  is  situated 
in  the  portion  of  the'citv  that  is  constructed  on  filled  ground.  The  portion 
of  the  street  on  the  corner,  it  will  be  seen,  has  settled  on  thi.  account  about 
>  minutes  The  columns  were  ])rotected  with  FLxpanded  Metal  Lath  and 
plaster  and  seem  to  be  in  verv  fair  condition.— Herman  Barth,  Architect. 
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/="/je-.  i.     77/^  A77««  Building  Having:  Reinforced  Concrete  Floors.     This  was  the  Iirsl  Build- 
in  e  on  Market  Street  to  Be  Re-occupied  After  the  Fire 

Bliss  <5f  Faville,  Architects 


By  JOHN  B.  LEONARD,  C.   E. 

THE  great  earthquake  which  occurred  in  San  Francisco  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  i8th  of  April,  followed  by  three  days  of  conflan:ration,  was 
probably  the  most  severe  test  that  modern  building  construction  has 
encountered.  A  great  many  conclusions,  some  of  them  diametric,  wdl  be 
drawn  by  those  who  have  been  privileged  to  study  the  ruins  of  this  city,  hor 
the  benefit  of  those  who  have  been  unable  to  make  a  personal  study  of  the 
situation  and  who  are  particularly  interested  in  reinforced  concrete,  the 
writer  submits  the  following  views  together  with  such  data  as  he  has  been 

al)le  to  collect.  .      . 

Owing  to  the  antagonistic  building  ordmance,  there  did  not  exist  in 
San  l^Vancisco  an  all  reinforced  concrete  type  of  building  of  s-ufficient  mag- 
nitude to  make  our  data  complete.  With  but  one  exception,  this  construc- 
tion existed  in  the  burned  district  only  in  the  form  of  floor  construction  and 
tireproofing.  In  other  sections  near  the  city  there  were  snail  structures 
built  entirely  of  reinforced  concrete.  These  received  the  full  force  of  the 
earthquake  and  show  no  damage  therefrom.  They  seem  to  have  ridden  the 
waves  of  vibrations,  as  one  occupant  describes  it,  as  though  they  were  so 
many  cast-iron  boxes  rising  and  falling  enbloc,  with  an  entire  absence  of  the 
rumbling  and  grinding  noise  which  was  prevalent  in  all  ether  classes  of 
construcdon.  two  notable  instances  of  this  construction  being  the  resi- 
dences of  Wm.  B.  Gester  of  Berkeley  and  Henry  Gervais  of  San  Mateo. 

The  Marsdon  building,  situate^d  on  Kearney  street,  between  Sutter 
and  Bush  streets  was  in  process  of  construction.  It  consists  of 
steel  columns  and  steel  girders,  the  floor  slabs  and  intermediate  beams  being 
of  reinforced  concrete.  The  columns  were  fireproofed  by  being  incased  in 
concrete".  This  building  did  not  suffer  at  all  from  the  fire  test  but  had  a  very 
severe  test  from  the  earthquake  owing  to  its  unbraced  condition.  The 
fl(jors  show  no  cracks  and  the  concrete  on  the  columns  appears  sound ;  the 
exterior  brick  walls  are  badly  damaged.— Messrs.  ^leyer  &  O'Brien,  Archi- 

tects 

Figure  1  represents  the  Pacific  States  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Com- 
pany's building,  situated  on  lUish  street  near  Kearney.  The  building  is  con- 
structed of  steel  columns  and  beams  with  reinforced  slabs.  The  condition 
of  the  floor  slabs  is  reported  to  be  good.  The  foundation  on  the  side  of  the 
building  shown  in  the  view  consists  of  reinforced  concrete  cantilever  slabs 
and  shows  no  settlement  whatever. — A.  Cantin,  Architect. 

Figure2shows  the  Young  building,  at  the  corner  of  Stewart  and 
Market  streets.  This  building  was  within  one  block  ot  the  vyater-tront  and 
everything  surrounding  it  was  destroyed  by  fire  as  were  also  its  contents. 
The' floors  were  constructed  of  reinforced  concrete  of  the  old  suspension 
type  in  which  the  strap  was  exposed  on  the  underside  of  the  beam,  i  heir 
General  appearance  indicates  that  they  have  gone  through  terrific  heat  with- 
out appreciable  injury.  The  building  is  on  pile  foundation,  as  it  is  situated 
in  the  portion  of  the 'city  that  is  constructed  on  filled  ground.  The  portion 
of  the  street  on  the  corner,  it  will  be  seen,  has  settled  on  thi>  account  about 
2  minutes  The  columns  were  protected  with  Expanded  Metal  Lath  and 
plaster  and  seem  to  be  in  very  fair  condition.— Herman  Barth,  Architect. 
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Fig.  2.  The  Young  Building,  Corner  of  Steuart  and  Market  Slreeh, 
Sfum'ing  Admirable  Condition  <>_f  Lorn  rrte  Floors  n'hieh^  Here  Con ^ 
structed  Cnder  the  Suspension  System 


Herman  Jiarth,  Architect 


The  Aronson  building,  situated  at  the  corner  of  Third  aad  Mission 
streets,  is  constructed  of  steel  columns,  girders  and  beams  with  rein- 
forced concrete  floor  slabs.  The  columns  were  fire-proofed  with  tile. 
The  floors  are  all  in  position  and  have  a  good  appearance.  The  fire- 
proofing  of  the  columns  is  in  a  lamentable  condition.  In  the  basement, 
there  were  two  columns  that  were  fire-proofed  with  concrete 
which  are  intact,  while  two  columns,  closely  adjoining,  fire- 
fire-proofed  with  tile,  have  buckled  down  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
one  foot,  from  the  heat.  The  present  condition  of  these  columns  indi- 
cates that  a  large  portion  of  their  estimated  load  must  have  been  relieved  by 
the  arching  action  of  the  floors  above. — Hemmingway  &  Miller,  Architects. 

The  Rialto  building  at  the  corner  of  New  Montgomery  and  Mis- 
sion streets,  consists  of  steel  columns  and  girders  with  reinforced  con- 
crete floors.  The  two  cbrners  suffered  from  an  explosion  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  building,  the  character  of  which  is  unknown.  The  balance 
of  the  floor  work  seems  to  be  in  excellent  conditiom  The  foundation 
of  the  building  was  also  of  reinforced  concrete. — Meyer  &  O'Brien, 
Architects. 

Figure  3  is  a  view  of  the  Kann  building,  situated  on  the  south  side 
building  did  great  damage  to  the  rear  portion.  The  portion  extending 
back  from  Market  street  to  a  depth  of  about  70  degrees  is 
excellent  condition.  The  construction  consisted  of  steel  columns, 
girders  and  beams  with  reinforced  concrete  slabs.     It  was  subjected  to 
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Company 

a  very  severe  fire  test,  but  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  mercantile 
buMng  on  Market  street  to  be  reoccupied  since  the  conflagrat.on.-Blu., 

^  '^Flgurf  "ft'd  5  show  the  effect  of  blasting  on  the  Casa  Calwa 

i,on  under  existing  circumstances.    The  slab  on   he  second  "^o/         ^^^j^^, 
Meyer  &  O'Brien,  Architects. 
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Fig.  5.    Interior  View  of  the  First  Floor  of  the  Casa  Calwa  Building 

Meyer  &  O'Brien,  Architects 

Figures  6  and'  7  are  exterior  an,d  interior  views  of  the  Bekin  Van 
and  Storage  Company's  building  on  West  Mission  street,  near  Thirteenth. 
This  building  is  constructed  of  reinforced  concrete  columns,  girders,  beams 
and  slabs  with  exterior  brick  supporting  walls.  It  was  under  construction 
at  the  time  of  the  earthquake,  there  being  but  three  of  the  six  proposed  floors 
completed.  The  concrete  for  the  basement  floor  and  columns  was  completed 
on  February  ist,  the  second  story  columns  and  second  floor  March  25th,  the 
third  floor  columns  and  third  floor  April  12th.  A  careful  examination  of 
the  concrete  portion  of  the  building  fails  to  reveal  any  sign  of  injury  or 
cracks  as  a  result  of  the  earthquake,  while  the  exterior  (brick)  walls  have 
suffered  severely.  One  bay  at  the  front  of  the  building  was  filled  with 
highly  inflammable  goods  which  were  destroyed  by  the  fire.  The  effect  of 
the  fire  on  the  underside  of  the  second  floor  was  to  pit  the  concrete  only 
sufficiently  to  expose  a  small  portion  of  the  rods  in  a  few  places,  but  did  not 
seem  to  effect  the  strength  of  the  floor.  This  concrete  was  less  than  one 
month  old.  The  owner  of  the  building  intends,  if  the  new  city  ordinance 
will  permit,  to  replace  the  brick  interior  walls  with  reinforced  concrete.  The 
conservatism  of  the  previous  building  ordinances  compelled  him,  much 
against  his  wishes,  to  build  originally  with  brick  exterior  walls. — Ralph 
Warner  Hart,  Architect. 

Figure  8  is  a  view  of  the  Ferry  building,  at  the  foot  of  Market 
street.     The  construction  of  this  building  consists  of  steel  columns,  girders 
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and  intermediate  beams  with  reinforced  concrete  slabs.  The  entire  buikiing 
rests  upon  pile  foundation ;  the  tower  consists  of  steel  colunns,  beams  an 
bracing  w.th  brick  curtain  walls  faced  with  stone.  The  tower  havmg  been  so 
badlv  dLaged  by  the  earthquake  its  immediate  reconstruction  was  im^ 
oeSve^hf  State  Board  of  Harbor  Commissioners  have  raready  awarded 
die  cont^ac  to  the  Pacific  Construction  Company  for  its  reconstruction  m 
reLLrced  concrete.  All  the  reinforced  concrete  Hoors  in  thi.  building  were 
found  to  be  in  perfect  condition  and  the  only  necessity  for  even  partially  re- 
acting the  traffic  in  the  building  was  caused  by  the  failure  in  the  tower. 

There  are  many  other  buildings  constructed  with  reinforced  concrete 
floors  supported  on  steel  girders,  some  with  steel  beams  and  others  with  re- 
inforced crcreie  intermediate  beams  which  are  typically  represented  by  the 

views  shown  in  this  number.  .    .  r  4.       ^r  ir^r^i 

The  reinforced  concrete  bridge  at  I'ollasky.  consisting  of  ten  75-  oot 

spans  together  with  wings,  a  total  length  of  780  feet,  shows  no  defect  what- 

'^"  TrA'.%oof  crcme  arch,  designed  by  the  writer,  which  was  buiU 
across  Dricrek  in  Stanislaus  county,  near  the  city  of  Modesto,  also  passed 
^hroueh  the  temblor  without  showing  the  slightest  sign  of  crack  or  failure. 

At  the  p?«ent  time,  so  far  as  the  writer  is  informed,  there  has  been  no 
tests  made  on  any  of  the  ruins,  but  preparations  are  now  bein,:  made  to  enter 
So  thfs  field  of 'investigation.  When  this  ^as  been  completed  very  defi.U^^^ 
information  will  be  obtainable  as  to  the  amount  of  damage.  1,  any,  suttertci 
K\7  tVip  reinforced  concrete  construction.  . 

^     An Tnquiry  among  architects  and  engineers,  together  with  my  own  ob- 
servadonrhave  failed- to  reveal  any  instance  of  failure  on  .he  part  of  r  in- 

or«d  concrete.    Its  general  behavior  has  been  such  as  to  "-^«  ^^  f  mo 
favorably  considered  material  for  the  rebuilding  ^^  ^*"  ^ '.^'^/f  .^^    ,,' 
mvesting  public.     This   uniform  expression  of  confidence  by   the  laymen 
Worses  the  more  noticeable  because  of  their  expressed  convictions  of    ht 
insecurity  and  danger  of  brick  structures,  based  upon  their  observation  dur- 

ing  the  destruction  of  a  city.  Pr.,n^isrn   nver  oo 

^   Of  the  damage  occurring  by  the  earthquake  in  San  Francisco  over  90 

per  cent  of  it  was  vi^ted  o^^^^^^^^  brick  ^^^^-JZ:^^::^^^ 
?hrS  *e  r'b:ha    :  .    Horv:r'b:fo"T  positivf  statement  can  be  made 

Z^^r  condition,  a  ^^^^^:::- ^ :;::::!  :s^::::^::i 

'^:^^:^^^e^:^iSy%^^  rhat  reason  feels  very  con 
fiH.n    that  the  condition  of  these  buildings  cannot  be  accurately  stated  until 
at  TeLtfhepdncipal  connections  have  been  stripped  and  thoroughly  ex- 
Ia      Thp  adantion  of  a  method  for  future  connections  in     Class  A 
build  ngs  to  be  bu  K  San  Francisco  will  be  greatly  influenced  if  not  wholly 
Sntrolfed  by  the  conditions  found  to  exist  in  the  present  bu.'dings. 


>J 
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Bjenks:   "They  say  it  isn't  easy  to  keep  a  girl  in  your  kitchen  nowadays, 
but  I've  had  the  same  cook  twenty  years." 

Bjones:   "That  is  a  great  record.      How  did  you  manage  it? 

Bjenks:   "I  married  her." 

000 

Friends:   "Hello,  old  man!  how  are  you?     I  hear  you've  written   the  very 

latest  novel  of  the  day."  ,.11     Km^  ;t'<=  thrpp  n  clock  now." 

Author:   "Well,  I  had  at  twelve  o  clock;  but  it  s  three  o  ciock  now. 
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imore  on  Fire 


By  A.  DODGE  COPLIN,  Architect 

OUT  from  the  dome  of  the  sky  and  over  the  domes  of  stately  buildings 
from  the  Potomac  to  the  Golden  Gate  rmgs    out  the  alarm  of  f^re 
Comparative  data,  if  you  please,  twixt  the  smoke  and  "irl  of  heat  tha 
rose  from  one  Atlantic  sister  city  and  the  breathless  force  of  fvast«lg  J^^' 
rrouchina-  for  staggering  leaps  through  the  raking  sky  Ime  of  the  Western 
Me^roDoHs     Greaf  as  oSr  Sequoia  Giants  are  to  the  fern  leaves  of  Eastern 
Slge's  so  equaUy  colossal  in'magnitude  is  the  --t^-ster  f  ndm^^^^^^^^ 
acrainst  Baltimore  and  other  known  calamities  of  like;  character,     t-xtreme 
:fmu  t  be  the°comparison  between  the  two  once  glonous  -un-pal  spe- 
mens  of  our  Commonwealth  as  to  size  of  evident  disaster,  s.iU  in  each  case 
Ae  triumphal  entry  of  the  sturdy  and  indomitable  Yankee  u  ready  to  meet 
the  breaT  plug  the  leaks,  hoist  the  sail,  and  flags,  and  slam  out  the  news  to 
creation's  hosts^hat  the  work  of  restoration  shall  go  on.    And  how  shall  it 
o•r^  nn  ?     Here  we  collide  with  a  vital  point. 

^  The  wr  te^was  in  Baltimore  a  year  and  a  half  ago  to  inspect  the  ruins 
and  commencement  of  rebuilding,  and  also  again  this  winter  to  note  the 
;rogre"n  network  and  rehabilitation.  Most  vividly  portrayed  for  ^hose 
wholearn  through  observation's  realm,  is  the  lesson  gleaned  f/om  the  bast 
Trnniethod  Baltimore  in  need  made  haste.  Yes,  and  in  the  hustling,  head- 
long rulhtr  new  "ructures  came  what  already  portends  to  flatten  itself  out 

°^"uk"e  a'hotfrom  a  gun  and  with  the  cry  "On  to  BalUmore.;;    ca- 

masses  of  cheap,  half  burnt  brick,  masses  of  cheap  unskilled  artisans   and 

"nto  wans  tha?    hould  have  reared  themselves  to  endure  were  bC'-'P^J  the 

wktTf  clav  called  brick,  with  enough  sand  and  water  to  resemble  mortar 

G  today  U  an  stands,  o'r  rather  is  held  up  by  adjoining  bu,ldings  to  attest 

;  the  hiadvisability  of  the  excess  of  so  good  a  thing  as    hustle.      Let  San 

Francisco  crowd  forward  with  her  beacon  lights  fusing  above  the  harbor 

fog  li^e  but  when  she  begins  to  lay  the  stones  for  time  again,  see  to  it  that 

tVip  lonp-  view  of  the  future  is  engrossed  on  her  banners.  , 

Le^ he  coning  generation,  some  of  whom  were  recently  born  in  the 
,  If  fl^/nnnke  and  fire   live  to  grow  and  learn  that  the  present  second 

coupled  with  past  experiences  that  go  to  make  up  the  city  mvmcible. 

As    o  the  technical  and  practical  problems  involved  in  the  new  district 
pensa'tU"  Jf  G^:ater  San  Fra^'ncisco   U  ^  qtiite  un^ec.  for  .any 

r thfunlnV^rtir^rAff clouT rto^d'liriing^  wen     The  present 

Tatus  of  ou^best  steel  fire-proof  buildings  are  a  logical  conclusion  of  the 

nventive  and  scientific  mind  of  man.    And  if  they  are  erected  at  their  bes 

thrfinal  analvsis  shows  that  they  are  for  the  normal  needs  of  the  affairs  of 

""  tiL7t  ?possll5k  that  reinforced  concrete  will  cut  a  heavy  factor  here- 
.fterTnouake  and  fire-proof  buildings,  still  there  is  nothing  to  bar  the  wise 
?,se  of  other  lines  of  our  best  stones  and  pressed  brick  and  terr,.  cotta  work. 

is  a  sum-bonum  let  us  select  the  best-do  the  best  and  begin  to  rear 
;ind  build  for  enduring  time. 
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Send  up  the  skyscraper  on  San  Francisco's  undulated  dunes,  and  under- 
neath the  top  soil  gridiron  the  sub-soil  with  interwoven  steel  and  concrete 
,  until  this  cradle  of  steel  rocks  serene,  our  superstructures  through  the  oft 
'  repeated  quakes  of  mother  earth. 

As  to  the  anatomy  and  material  entering  first  class  work  let  the  experi- 
<?nce  now  on  tap  for  the  architect  cause  him  to  enter  the  building  arena  like 
horse  and  rider  going  into  battle — one  and  the  same.  May  the  steel  be 
braced,  tied,  anchored,  wound  and  bound  as  never  before.  Then  with  the 
outer  architectural  cloak  and  the  inner  utilitarian  features  all  latticed  and 
amply  tied  into  one  common  whole,  we  will  have  monuments  fit  to  perpetu- 
ate the  destiny  and  names  of  men  upon  whom  a  great  duty  now  devolves. 


Forty 


to  Pldii  hew 


UNDER  authorization  of  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  general  relief 
committee,  Mayor  Schmitz  announced  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
of  forty  which  is  empowered  to  take  charge  of  the  work  of  framing 
suggestions  for  the  guidance  of  the  Supervisors  in  the  widening  of  streets, 
correction  of  grades  and  other  public  improvements,  as  well  as  all  other 
matters  affecting  the  rebuilding  of  San  Francisco.  The  committee  of  forty 
is  as  follows : 

Mayor  Eugene  E.  Schmitz,  City  Engineer  Thomas  P.  Woodward, 
Major  McKinstry,  United  States  Army;  Edwin  Duryea,  president  of  En- 
gineers; Marsden  Manson,  civil  engineer;  William  R.  Hagerty,  president 
Labor  Council ;  P.  H.  McCarthy,  president  of  the  Building  Trades  Council ; 
Supervisor  Fred  T.  Nichols,  president  of  the  Carpenters'  Union. 

Architects — William  Curlett,  James  Reid,  Frank  Shea,  Willis  Polk. 

Builders — Jeremiah  Mahoney,  Jeremiah  Deneen,  C.  E.  Loss. 

Attorneys — Garret  McEnerney,  J.  E.  Reinstein,  A.  Ruef,  W.  M.  Met- 
son,  Gavin  McNab. 

United  Railroads — Thornwell  Mullaly,  Tirey  L.  Ford. 

Southern  Pacific  Company — E.  H.  Harriman,  W.  F.  Herrin. 

Western  Pacific — W.  J.  Bartnett,  Virgil  Bogue. 

Ocean  Shore  Railway — J.  Downey  Harvey. 

Santa  Fe  Company — Mr.  McDonald. 

Bankers— L  W.  Hellman,  J.  D.  Phelan,  William  Murdock,  J.  Dalzell 
Brown. 

Real  Estate  Agents — Thomas  Magee,  J.  R.  Howell,  G.  E.  Umbsen. 

Individual  Members — W.  H.  Leahy,  H.  E.  Law,  F.  H.  Hilbert,  Rudolph 
Spreckels,  W.  J.  Dingee,  William  Babcock,  R.  E.  Hale,  F.  W.  Heiishaw,  R. 
H.  Countryman,  Thomas  F.  Graham,  F.  J.  Murasky. 

^  Superintendent  of  Golden  Gate  Park — John  McLaren. 

As  Advisory  Members — D.  H.  Burnham,  John  Galen  Howard  and  Ben- 
jamin Ide  Wheeler. 

The  Mayor  also  announced  the  appointment  of  the  following  auxiliary 
committee  of  citizens  to  work  in  conjunction  with  the  Supervisor's  com- 
mittee : 

William  Curlett,  architect;  J.  Deneen,  builder;  Mr.  Berkeley,  structural 
engineer ;  Wm.  H.  Leahy,  builcling  committee ;  Frank  Shea,  architect ;  J.  W. 
Mahoney,  builder;  A.  Ruef,  attorney. 
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^f  the  San  Francisco  Earthquake 

an«l  I  if'<* 

By  CHARLES  W.  DICKEY.  Architect 


^  HE  ^eat  earthquake  and  fire  ■^J^lX^:^:^ ':::J^S^  ^:<^'^^- 
1      lessons  m  construe  ion.     A  vast  amount  ot  fj     ^^^^  ^f 

struction  has  been  laid  bare   but    what    s  more  imi  , 

our  so-called  good  buildings  have  faded  utterly      Most  of  th^  n  ^^ 

brick  and  stone  buildings  of  which  ^;^  J";  ^'°  P^°  ja^aTed  by  the  earth- 
Class  C  construction.  These  ^^^f  ,^" 'T^'^V^,  i Jl'„iTf  con^^^^^  viz.: 
quake  and  were  entirely  consumed  by  ^f^  .^'"'^*°™f  °,,e  floor  loads,  with 
brick  walls  supporting  their  own  weight  and  a  part  of  be  no  ^^ 
interior  columns  and  girders  of  steel  and  vv.th  ^vood  jo.s^^s,  m^                ^^^^^ 

prohibited  at  once  for  buildings  of  "^"^^''^^"/'^VJe  amount  of  woodwork 
•rack  and  crumble  in  an  earthquake  and  ^he    aree  amoun 
makes  a  fire  disastrous.     So-called  fireproof  bu,dmgn^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^ 
walls  were  self  supporting,  also  behaved  badly,    a  ni^ 
not  be  allowed  in  any  class  of  construction.  construction  stood 

But  with  all  the  discouraging  fa. lures,  o"e  class  m  ;      ^-^^ 

the  test  fairly  well     I  refer  to  ^he  brnW'"^,^  ^j/^^^^^  among 

fireproof  floors  and  partitions.    These  ''"  dings  stanac      ,  •   .^^jj^^ 

the  ruins  and  are,  in  most  cases,  ^t^cturally  n  act.    B  it  a  dose  e    ^^^ 
shows  many  weak  points  even  m  these.    The  tde  A^ojs-  w  ^^   ^^ 

to  intense  heat,  have  failed  '^'^f  ^^'^^   Jj^^5  ^-^v^  ^a-ged  and  in  some 
lowing  the  flames  to  -ach  \h|.  f  f  ^^^^  h  v^'laiS  and  the  metal 

ir^^^irpl^s^r;  titi^-  hairrrstood  much  better.  The  latter  have 
Ihe'advanLge,  ho'^vever,  of  ^f .^J-^ -'t^JTonderfullv  well  in  all 
.  Jt/ whteTe?  ^^el  hi:  JeTenc^ed-V  concrete  it  has  proved  in- 
•^"^-Thfadvantage  of  re-enforced  concrete  ove.  brick  cons.^on  is^clear- 

Iv  shown  in  two  instances:  ^V^.^rf^^^,  ,^  '^^^^^o  feet  away  is  badly 
building  stands  intact,  while  a  brick  h^"l'J^^;^fJ^  ,5°         ^,,,^„„,e  was 

wrecked.    In  San  Francisco,  a    ! 3  ^^^^^^^^^^^f ,^,  ^        interior  columns. 
in  process  of  construction  with  brick  external  %      _  completely 

-ThTf^ll^^inl^^^^^^^  ^-  '- 

an  elamination  of  the  effects  of  bot^earthnuake  and  fir^^^       ^^^^^^  ^^^^ 

Steel  caee  construction  is  ""'I  7*J°"""^,;  ^'f^rced  concrete,  all  struc- 
gusset  connections :  the  floors  should  '^^Z'*  ;^;;;^^^'';„d  tbe  external  walls 
tural  steel  should  be  entirely  enclosed  wth  concre  e.  an  ^  ^^^^^,  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^, 
should  be  of  brick,  terra  cotta,  or  concrete   tiorm^  ^^  ^^_^^_ 

frame.    A  curtain  wall  of  ^f enforced  concrete  wjhj^  ^.^^  ^^^  ^^.^^ 

forcement  entwining  the  columns  and  sprandrel  ^ea  .^  ^.^^^ 

facing  bonded  into  the  concrete  with  a  course  ot 

course,  would  seem  to  be  the  "^-^  tl-^    - -^^^^  ,^  ^,  „etal.  filled  with 
cement"  :^I^^:J^i^^^^-^-  -d  stairways  should 
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be  separate  and  should  be  enclosed  with  fireproof  partitions  or  wire  glass. 
All  woodwork  in  partitions  should  be  eliminated  and  in  office  buildings  lin- 
oleum should  take  the  place  of  wood  floors. 

It  would  probably  be  wise  to  limit  the  height  of  buildings  of  this  class 
to  twelve  stories. 

Buildings  not  exceeding  six  stories  might  well  be  built  entirely  of  re- 
enforced  concrete  and  faced  with  pressed  brick  or  terra  cotta,  thoroughly 
bonded  into  the  concrete.  It  would  seem  reasonable  to  limit  the  height  of 
buildings  with  self-supporting  brick  walls  to  four  stories,  and  in  all  cases 
cement  mortar  should  be  used  with  possibly  a  little  lime  added  to  make  it 
work  smoothly.  All  face  brick  should  have  a  row  of  headers  every  sixth  or 
seventh  course  instead  of  depending  on  either  metal  anchors  or  a  clipped 
bond. 

Wherever  wooden  joists  are  used  they  should  be  most  thoroughly  and 
eflPectively  anchored  to  the  walls  both  at  ends  and  at  sides  and  so  arranged 
that  they  will  tie  the  building  together  in  an  earthquake,  but  so  that  if  burned 
they  will  be  released  so  as  not  to  pull  down  the  walls  when  they  drop. 

These  lessons,  with  many  others,  may  prove  of  great  value  in  the  re- 
modeling of  the  San  Francisco  building  laws. 


Q 


Q 
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Exhibit  of  Arts  and  Crafts,  Los  Angeles 

THE  first  annual  exhibit  of  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Society  was  given  dur- 
ing the  last  four  days  of  March  in  the  auditorium  of  the  Ebel  (Jul' 
Building,  Los  Angeles,  and  was  an  acknowledged  success. 

The  exhibit  included  oil  and  water  color  paintings  of  excellent  average 
quality  by  a  dozen  local  artists.  Other  features  included  miniatures  on  ivorN" 
from  New  York  and  San  Francisco,  as  well  as  Los  Angeles,  an  interesting 
collection  of  architectural  drawings  and  photographs,  a  series  of  the  now 
well-known  "Beaumont  Prints"  by  Hector  Alliot,  including  his  very  re- 
markable composit  photograph  of  the  likeness  of  Our  Savior,  book  i)lates, 
photographs  collected  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  in  itself  an  in- 
teresting exhibit ;  executed  designs  for  wrought  iron  and  other  metals,  and 
a  representative  selection  of  "Craftsman"  furniture.  Fine  exhibits  were 
those  of  Carl  Enos  Nash  and  a  few  pieces  of  furniture  made  of  highly  pol- 
ished and  beautifully  marked  wood  loaned  by  J.  E.  Klippert.  Mr./ Nash 
exhibited  for  the  first  time  a  very  unique  round  dining  room  table  which  is 
capable  of  being  enlarged,  yet  retaining  its  circular  shape,  a  number  of 
ancient  books  dating  back  to  the  earlier  days  of  printing,  among  which  were 
a  few  pages  from  an  illuminated  Mss.  Bible  of  about  A.  D.  1480. 

The  San  Francisco  Guild  of  Arts  and  Crafts  was  splendidly  represented 
in  all  its  branches.  The  "Arts  and  Crafts"  of  Santa  P)arbara  furnished  some 
of  the  most  charming  work  in  metals  and  shells  applied  to  electric  lighting 
fixtures.  The  "Arts  and  Crafts,"  which  is  less  than  a  year  old,  has  fully 
vindicated  its  existence  and  has  thus  early  proved  its  usefulness  by  demon- 
strating to  the  public,  several  thousand  of  whom  visited  the  exhibition,  that 
Los  Angeles  is  the  home  of  an  unsuspectedly  large  number  of  very  capable 
workers  in  the  applied  arts.  This  artistic  success  may  be  fairly  attributed  to 
the  efforts  and  forethought  of  the  president  of  the  society,  R.  Mackay  Fripp, 
loyally  assisted  by  several  of  the  members. 

Among  a  number  of  other  highly  interesting  and  commendable  exhibits 
under  the  direction  of  the  Ebel  Club,  to  which  the  entire  building  of  the 
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Ebel  Club  was  given,  were  the  Colonial,  Indian,  Oriental,  Spanish  and  Ed^^^ 
rational  The  Educational  exhibit  was  designed  to  show  what  the  public 
schools  of  Los  Angeles  are  doing  in  the  line  of  the  arts  and  crafts,  con- 
sisdng  of  examples  of  work  from  the  Kindergarten  to  the  first  year  work 

in  the  Polytechnic  High  School.  ,    ..     r  :.f:„o- 

The  work  shown  from  the  Polytechnic  was  remarkably  fine  consisting 
of  work  benches,  architectural  drawings,  tables,  chairs,  book  shelves,  and 
artistic  textiles,  wallpaper,  magazine  cover  and  other  decorative  designs. 


Says  '^^^^:  :      \re  at  '   ^^^1 

Architects  Can  Build  Fire-Proof  and  Earthquake  Proof  Structures,   if  Sufficient 

Money  Is  Allowed 

By  O.  A.  JOHNSON,  Head  Draughtsman  for  Meyers  and  Ward,  Architects 

O^^R  city  of  the  Golden  Gate,  the  western  Mecca  of  the  tourist,  is  gone 
from  lis,  and  we  who  knew  and  loved  her  so  well  shall  miss  her  as 

long  as  we  live.  ^  ,,    ,  ,         .      , 

As  I  gazed  over  the  ashes  of  the  ruined  city,  I  recalled  how  in  days  gone 
by  we  draughtsmen  used  to  condemn  the  ramshackle  buildings  of  the  down- 
town district  as  we  sat  in  court  over  the  beer  table  of  some  Rathskeller. 

Many  a  block  we  condemned  to  the  flames,  but  always  with  the  proviso 
that  the  tenants  would  save  their  belongings  and  lives.     We  were  humane 
for  draughtsmen  have  tender  hearts.     All  we  wanted  was  the  shanty  razed 
that  a  more  useful  and  grander  building  might  adorn  its  site. 

Little  did  we  dream  how  terribly  our  sentences  were  to  be  carried  ou 
We  could  not  conceive  then  the  idea  that  a  higher  court  had  overrul  ed  all 
(.ur  motions  and  passed  judgment  on  office  buildings,  mansions,  warehouses 

and  shanties  alike.  ,    ,,  r  i 

Let  us  prav  that  this  same  high  court  shall  see  fit  to  subpoena  some 
individual  whoV^an  bring  order  out  of  chaos,  and  furnish  him  witli  ideas 
for  planning  a  city  more  beautiful  and  grander  than  the  human  mind  has 

vet  thought  of.  .^,..111 

We  have  listened  to  lots  of  talk  about  a  "City  Beautiful,  and  have  read 
rolumns  of  manuscript  telling  us  how  we  can  obtain  it.  Beautitul  picUires 
have  been  shown  us,  pictures  that  were  rendered  by  men  skilled  in  the  Prt 
of  planning  and  beautifying  large  cities.  These  pictures  and  tlie  min- 
uscript  are  now  in  the  possession  of  our  City  Fathers  and  now  a  terrJ)le 
calamity  has  laid  bare  an  immense  area  of  the  city  and  given  the  promoters  ot 
the  "City  Beautiful"  a  chance  to  make  good.  ^ 

Wild  and  disjointed  talk  of  wide  streets  here  and  there,  and  only  Class 
\"  buildings  within  certain  limits  will  not  help  to  build  our  city  up.  A 
committee  of  level  headed  and  cool  men,  picked  from  the  ranks  of  the  mer- 
chants, professional  men  and  artists,  should  be  appointed  to  draft  a  new  set 
of  building  ordinances  and  plan  a  scheme  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  city. 
This  committee  should  be  carefully  selected  and  architects  and  engineers  01 
good  standing  should  be  in  the  majority.  . 

The  aftermath  of  all  great  calamities  is  wild  talk  about  how  to  avoid 
a  repetition.     So  in   San   Francisco  today,  we  hear  that  brick  will  never 
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do  for  a  building  material  because  it  is  so  easily  shaken  down.  Those  who 
say  this  have  not  stopped  to  consider  how  the  walls  that  fell  were  built,  nor 
how  the  mortar  was  i^iixed  and  laid  on.  This  is  only  one  of  a  thousand  wild 
ideas  that  are  advanced,  but  unless  sound  men  have  in  hand  the  replanning  of 
the  city,  this  kind  of  talk  will  have  its  influence. 

Quick  action  must  be  the  by-word  of  this  committee,  so  that  capitalists 
who  ^ish  to  rebuild  immediately  will  not  get  discouraged  and  quit.  It 
would  be  a  crime  to  neglect  this  opportunity  for  building  the  city  on  the 
lines  laid  out  by, Mr.  D.  H.  Burnham,  and  it  would  be  a  greater  crime  to 
hamper  the  city's  growth  by  enacting  some  foolish  building  laws. 

Van  Ness  avenue  was  no  doubt  the  means  of  saving  the  Western  Addi- 
tion, and  Dolores  street  saved  the  Mission.  This  fact  suggests  the  idea  that 
we  have  more  streets  like  these  in  the  new  city.  Primarily,  they  should  be 
placed  for  better  fire  protection,  but  with  a  little  study  they  could  probably 
be  placed  so  as  to  connect  with  our  small  public  squares,  these  in  turn,  to 
have  a  broad  boulevard  surrounding  them. 

Every  few  blocks  a  small  grass  plot  and  trees  could  be  planted  in  the 
center  or  at  the  sides  of  these  boulevards  or  shade  trees  could  be  planted  at 
intervals  all  alons^  the  sides.  These  avenues  will  be  the  future  drivewavs  of 
the  city  and  should  be  made  attractive  as  well  as  useful. 

What  the  oasis  is  to  the  desert  traveler,  so  would  the  public  squares  be 
to  the  sightseer  after  he  has  driven  by  the  blocks  of  buildings. 

Out  on  the  dome  of  what  was  the  City  Hall,  a  Goddess  is  keeping  silent 
vigil  over  the  ruins.  She  is  smoke  grimed  and  dirty,  but  still  unshaken  and 
holds  aloft  her  torch  of  enlightenment,  seemingly  trying  her  best  to  guide 
us  in  our  struggle  to  rebuild.  She  is  typical  of  the  San  Francisco  spirit — 
defiant  and  hopeful  in  the  face  of  misfortune. 

This  for  the  calamity  howler.  It  was  on  built  ground  that  buildings 
sank,  and  it  was  poor  construction  where  brick  walls  fell. 

There  are,  and  always  have  been,  architects  in  San  Francisco  who  can 
l)uild  earthquake  and  fire-pr(X)f  luiildings  when  the  owner  is  willing  to  pay 
the  price,  llie  building  laws  do  not  need  half  as  much  correction  as  tht- 
owner. 
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H^hite  Bras'.  Lumber  Mill.  This  Picture  is  Unique  in  That  the  Building  and  Great  Piles  t>f  Lumber 
Escaped  Destruction  .Althnuzh  Fire  Raged  on  all  Sides.  It  Is  the  Only  Hardwood  Lumber  \'ard  in 
San  Francisco  that  IVas  Not  Burned. 
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Fig.  4.     The  Casa  Calwa  Building    T.n.nsend  street  N'-r  ^*-;;v-;;*r;r5/''TA,rf'«^» 
inforced   Concrete   Floors    Kema.ned   ,n    P""'  »''.,'^/'"  ''''  '^^^^^^^^^^ 
Demolished  by  Explosions  in  the  Adjoining  Building  Aieyer  ^  un 
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MANY  of  the  San  Francisco  architects  wonciere.l  why  so  many  mem- 
hers  of  the  profession  in  the  East  hurrie.l  to  tlie  Coast  niimcd.atcb 
after  the  burning  of  the  city.    The  following  from  the  eduonal  c-^- 
umns  of  the  Pittburg.  Pa..  Leader,  of  .\pril  23.  throws  some  light  on  the 

'"''^ '"Those  persons  who  have  been  discussing  the  future  of  San  Francisco 
and  asking  whether  the  citv  will  hold  her  position  as  the  metropolis  of  he 
Pacific  Coast  have  had  their  question  answered  by  a  telegram  from  he 
Mayo  of X  ruined  city  to  the  Mayor  of  Pittsburg.  Tt  is  so  eloquen  of  the 
future  that  it  is  easily  the  most  notable  message  from  the  city  since  the  catas- 

troohe    ( ?)     It  reads :  ,  r       -  .u 

"'Hovv  many  architects  or  architectural  draughtsmen  can  you  furm.h 

us,  and  how  quickly  can  they  leave  for  San  Francisco?'  " 
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The  Architect  and  Engineer  of  CjUfornia. 
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AFTER  the  big  fire  members  of  the  architectural  profession  met  at  the 
residence  of  WilHam  Curlett  at  the  corner  of  Pierce  and  Vallejo 
streets,  San  Francisco.  Henry  A.  Schulze,  president  of  the  State 
Board  of  Architecture,  stated  that  the  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to  offer 
the  services  of  the  architects  to  the  civil  and  military  authorities  for  bringing 
order  out  of  chaos.  No  time  should  be  wasted  in  technicalities,  Mr.  Schulze 
said,  the  object  being  to  get  down  to  business  as  quickly  as  possible. 

John  Galen  Howard  spoke  of  the  great  possibilities  which  were  now  of- 
fered to  aid  the  authorities  in  making  San  Francisco  the  greatest  city  of 
modern  times.  It  was  resolved  that  those  present  volunteer  their  services  in 
the  inspection  of  the  safety  of  buildings,  or  in  any  other  capacity  whatever, 
and  it  was  so  ordered. 

.  J.  W.  Reid,  John  Galen  Howard  and  William  Curlett  were  appointed 
to  wait  upon  the  authorities  to  offer  the  aid  of  the  architects  in  the  recon- 
struction of  San  Francisco. 
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Skyscraper  Fiitirelv  of  Steel 

^  AN  FRANCISCO  is  to  have  a  fifteen-story  steel  building  constructed 
after  the  manner  of  an  ocean  liner  or  a  battleship.  All  the  walls  are  to 
be  of  steel  plates.  This  will  be  the  first  building  of  this  kind  in  the 
world. 

Thousands  have  noticed  the  steel  frame  of  a  building  in  course  of  con- 
struction on  the  north  side  of  Geary  street,  between  Grant  avenue  and  Stock- 
ton street.  It  is  the  George  Whittell  building  and  the  framework  withstood 
the  fire.  Since  the  conflagration  Architect  Frank  Shea  of  the  firm  of  Shea 
&  Shea  has  had  a  consultation  with  George  Whittell.  Shea  suggested  that 
the  building  would  be  both  fire  and  earthquake  proof  if  no  masonry  was 
used  in  its  construction.  Whittell  gave  Shea  authority  to  do  whatever  he 
thought  was  best,  and  as  a  result  the  walls  instead  of  being  stone  will  be  of 
steel. 

The  building  will  cost  $275,000,  and  will  be  ready  for  tenants  in  six 
months.  The  different  floors  will  have  partitions  placed  in  position  until 
prospective  tenants  select  the  area  of  floor  room  they  require,  and  then  the 
walls  will  be  placed  in  position  to  suit  them. 

"It  will  be  the  first  steel  building  erected  in  the  world,"  said  Frank  Shea 
'*and  I  am  sure  that  it  will  be  the  most  up-to-date  style  of  building  and  that 
thousands  will  be  copied  from  it." 
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Women  and  Wine 

Women  and  wine,   together  they  shine 

On  music  and  poetry's  page; 
And  right  they  should,   for  however  good 

They  are  both  improved  by  age. — 
IVilliam  J.  Lampton,  in  the  Bohemian  for  May. 
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/n(frior  View  oj  the  Hfkin   Win  and  Stonix^e  irarehouse 

Ralph    Warner  Hart,  Arihilect 
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By  RALPH  WARNER  HART,  Architect 

THE  fire  resisting  quality  of  reinforced  concrete  has  again  been  demon- 
strated     There  is  no  longer  any  question  that  well  made  concrete 
used  as  fire-proofing  is  superior  to  any  other  material  practical  to  use 
for  this  purpose.     We  have,  however,  learned  in  aadition  that  there  is  no 
material  or  construction  so  stiff  and  strong  and  so  qualified  to  resist  shocks 
as  this  same  reinforced  concrete. 

This  is  especially  demonstrated  by  the  condition  of  the  two  completed 
stories  of  the  Bekins  warehouse  (see  photographs)  which  I  have  under  con- 
struction on  West  Mission  street  near  13th,  and  which  will  be  six  stories 
hidi  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  all  this  work  was  green,  the  third  floor  slab 
having  onlv  been  completed  Saturday,  May  14th,  the  reinforced  concrete 
columns  beams  and  floor  slabs  are  absolutely  undamaged  and  uncracked  by 
the  earthquake.  The  only  damage  to  the  work^was  by  fire,  and  this  damage 
due  solely  to  the  fact  that  the  concrete  was/green  and  wet,  having  been  wet 
down  with  a  hose  every  day. 
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That  this  building  was  subjected  to  a  severe  shaking  is  evidenced  by  the 
condition  of  its  brick  outside  walls  which  are  cracked  and  shifted  out  of 
place  to  such  an  extent  that  some  parts  of  same  must  be  taken  down  and 
rebuilt.  The  undamaged  condition  of  the  reinforced  concrete  is  the  more 
remarkable  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  had  to  assist  in  holding  the  outside 
walls  in  place  instead  of  having  the  walls  assist  in  stiffening  the  inside  struc- 
ture. 

It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  no  steel  remforcement  was  intro- 
duced with  the  intention  of  resisting  earthquake  shocks.  The  whole  design 
of  the  structure  was  simply  for  the  usual  dead  and  live  loads  of  a  ware- 
bouse.  This  is  the  best  evidence  in  favor  of  the  contention  of  reinforced 
concrete  designers  that  this  construction  produces  i  monolithic  building  so 
bonded  and  tied  together  that  no  other  construction  can  equal  it  for  stiffness 
?nd  rigidity. 

Without  doubt  the  splendid  showing  made  by  this  partially  erected 
building  willxhave  the  greatest  influence  in  determining  the  kind  of  struc- 
tures with  which  to  replace  the  buildings  destroyed  by  the  recent  fire  in  San 
I'rancisco. 

o     o     o 
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HE  spirit  of  determination  to  follow  all  pursuits  as  if  there  had  been 

no  interruption,  was  beautifully  exemplified  by  the  large  attendance 

of  members  and   the  degree  of  interest  shown  by  those  present,  at  the 

regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  San  Francisco  Architects'  Club,  held  at  their 

temporary  quarters,  241 1  Clay  street,  San  Francisco. 

Plans  for  the  future  were  discussed,  committees  were  appointed,  and 
the  general  club  business  was  transacted  in  the  customary  way. 

A  committee  composed  of  the  following  members  was  appointed  to  find 
permanent  quarters :  A.  R.  Johnson,  chairman ;  Wm.  Crim  Jr.,  Thos. 
Smith,  and  M.  B.  Betts. 

All  members  are  requested  to  register  their  new  addresses.  They  should 
be  sent  to  the  present  address  of  the  Club,  where  they  will  be  entered  on  the 
records.  Also  all  draughtsmen  who  are  not  members  of  the  Club,  and 
draughtsmen  from  other  cities  are  invited  to  place  their  names  and  ad- 
dresses on  file,  and  every  assistance  will  be  given  them  in  securing  positions. 

All  those  who  know  of  positions,  and  architects  in  need  of  draughtsmen 
are  requested  to  communicate  with  the  Club. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  directors  was  called  for  Wednesday,  May 
1 6th,  to  consider  the  reports  of  the  various  committees  on  location,  etc. 

Mention  was  made  of  several  new  firms  having  entered  the  field,  of  in- 
terest to  architects. 

Wm.  Crim  Jr.  and  Earl  Scott  have  opened  offices  at  1400  Webster 
street,  and  are  prepared  to  do  architectural  draughting  and  the  construction 
of  buildings. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Archer  is  associated  with  Mr.  H.  C.  Corwin,  as  Architectural 
Engineers.  They  are  being  consulted  relative  to  the  cost  of  Class  A  build- 
ings, and  their  advice  is  being  eagerly  sought  by  prospective  builders.  They 
have  several  projects  of  importance  under  consideration,  which  only  await 
the  preparation  of  the  new  building  ordinance. 
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As  Chicago,  Boston,  Baltimore  and 

other  great  business 
SAN  I  LfXiNCISCO  centers  recovered  from 
IUaiItifiii  the   terrible   loss  they 

sustained    by    nre,    t»o 
will     San    Francisco    rise    from    the 
blackened  ruins  of  her  former  self- 
ruins  which  followed  in  the  wake  of 
the  flames  which  swept  the  city  April 
i8  and  19— to  be  a  greater,  a  grander 
and  a  more  prosperous  city  than  before 
the  disaster.     As   far  as  possible  the 
city  is  to  be  rebuilt  along  the  Burn- 
ham  plan  with  wide  streets,  and  many 
parks  and  boulevards.     The  city  will 
be  so  constructed  that  a  repetition  of 
the  recent  disaster  will  be  impossible. 
Streets  will  be  changed,  driving  thor- 
oughfares widened  and  beautified  and 
property  will  be  condemned  wherever 
and  whenever  such  process  will  work 
to  the  general  good  of  the  commun- 
ity.   Great  parks  and  avenues  will  tend 
to  stop  the  spread  of  flames  and  there 
will  be  independent  water  systems  for 
different  sections  of  the  city,  so  that 
the  entire  municipality  will  not  be  de- 
pendent upon  a  single  main  pipe  line 
as  was  the  case  before  the  fire. 

The  rebuilding  of  the  new  San 
Francisco  has  already  begun.  An 
army  of  architects,  engineers  and  sur- 
veyors has  been  at  work  since  the  day 
following  the  conflagration  and  with 
the  removal  of  the  great  piles  of  debris 
will  come  the  active  construction  of 
new  and  modern  buildings. 

It  should  not  be  many  months  before 
the  city  will  have  at  least  half  a  dozen 
great  office  buildings  ready  for  occu- 
pancy, since  all  those  structures  upon 
which  work  had  been  started  before 
the  fire  are  intact.  Among  these  is 
the  Butler  building,  facing  Union 
Square,  Monadnock  building,  Kohl 
building,  Whittell  building  on  Geary 
street,  the  addition  to  the  Chronicle 
building,  the  Atlas  building  and  sev- 
eral  others. 

Fortunately,  the  plans  and  specifica- 
tions for  the  new  twelve-story  Head 
building  for  Stockton  street,  William 
Curlett,    architect,    the    sixteen-story 
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Schroth  building  for  Union  Square, 
Cunningham  &  Politeo,  architects,  and 
the  Humboldt  Bank  building,  Meyer 
&  6'Brien,  architects,  were  saved,  and 
construction  work  on  all  these  great 
fire-proof  structures  is  to  begin  at  once. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  none 
of  the  class  A  buildings  were  dam- 
aged in  the  least  by  the  earthquake. 
This  is  vouched  for  by  architects  and 
engineers  who  visited  these  buildings 
before  fire  wrecked  them.  But  even 
the  fire  unharmed  the  steel  work  and 
the  only  damage  done  was  to  the  brick 
and  stone.  The  fire  has  demonstrated 
very  forcibly  that  the  Romanesque 
arch  and  heavy  cornices  of  stone  or 
terra  cotta  are  undesirable.  The 
arches  shattered  and  collapsed  under 
the  vibrant  strain,  while  stone  and 
terra  cotta  cornices  were  displaced  and 
hurled  in  fragments  to  the  streets  be- 
low. The  so-called  fire-wall  also  failed 
to  withstand  the  seismic  convulsion, 
being  flung  broadcast,  mere  fragments 
of  brick  and  mortar. 

This  was  not  San  Francisco's  first 
baptism  of  fire.  Three  times  in  the 
early  days  it  was  almost  wiped  from 
the  map.  Yet  it  began  business  again 
on  the  smoking  ashes  and  rose  from 
its  ruins  a  greater  city  than  before. 
The  property  losses  of  the  present  fire 
are  vastly  greater  than  those  of  the 
early  fifties.  It  is,  indeed,  the  most 
colossal  destruction  suffered  by  an}- 
modern  city.  The  record  set  by  Chi- 
cago has  been  passed. 

San  Francisco  has  set  about  to  re- 
build with  confidence.  In  five  years 
the  once  great  business  center,  now  in 
ashes,  will  have  risen  again,  a  glorious 
monument  to  California  pluck,  energ}' 
and  indomitable  courage. 

O       O 
The  Burnham  plans  are  admirably 
conceived,  and  can  be  carried  out,  for 

they  are  founded  on 
THE  basic  principles.     The 

PLApT"^^  plans   should  now  be 

carried  out,  not  prim- 
arily because  of  the  beauty  of  the  ef- 
fect to  be  created,  but  because  of  the 
convenience  involved  in  the  arrange- 


ments. The  plans  provide  for  taking 
care  of  traffic  and  for  making  each 
part  of  the  city  accessible  to  the  peo- 
ple in  every  other  part.    '.  ^ 

Wide  avenues  or  boulevards  should 
divide  the  city  into  sections,  these" 
boulevards  serving  not  alone  as  or- 
namental driveways,  but  as  protection 
against  the  spread  of  fire.  The  hill 
summits  should  be  crowned  with  parks 
and  reservoirs  established  in  them. 
Van  Ness  avenue  could  be  widened 
and  parked. 

Tlie  business  center  of  the  city 
should  be  where  it  has  always  been — 
where  it  has  grown  up  as  a  matter 
of  convenience. 

Underground  electric  street  .rail- 
ways should  certainly  be  established 
and  cable  lines  and  trolley  lines  be 
abolished.  There  is  no  uglier  thing 
than  an  overhead  trolley  line  on  a 
main  street.  Its  only  excuse  is  its 
cheapness. 

I  have  always  believed  in  the  great 
future  of  San  Francisco,  and  today 
my  belief  is  stronger  than  ever. 

JOHN  GALEN  HOWARD. 

o     o 

Probably  no  man  who  has  given  of 
his  time  and  money  and  influence  for 

the  relief  and  upbuild- 
i  HL  %\,\^  OF  ing  of  the  stricken  city 
THE  HUi  i<  has  so  endeared  him- 

self in  the  hearts  of  the 
people  of  San  Francisco,  and,  in  fact, 
the  entire  State  of  California,  as  Mr. 
Edward  H.  Harriman,  president  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company. 
No  sooner  had  the  news  of  the  calam- 
ity reached  Mr.  Harriman  at  his  of- 
fice in  New  York  City  than  he  hurried 
West  in  a  special  train  and  telegraphed 
ahead  a  personal  contribution  of  $ioo,- 
Goo  to  the  relief  committee  and  in- 
structions to  his  subordinates  in  the 
great  company  of  which  he  is  the  head 
to  move  without  delay  and  without 
charge  food  supplies  from  all  points 
of  the  compass  intended  for  the  relief 
of  the  homeless.  Besides  this  he  or- 
dered that  refugees  be  given  free 
transportation  over  all  the  Harriman 
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lines,  and  this  magnanimous  act  en- 
abled hundreds  of  unfortunates  to 
leave  the  stricken  city  who  otherwise 
would  have  been  cast  upon  the  then 
badly  overtaxed  and  overworked  Re- 
lief Committees. 

Mr.   Harriman.  has  indeed  done  a 
service  to  San    Francisco   which,  no 
matter  how  great  his  personal  inter- 
ests may  have  been,  could  hardly  be 
excelled  by  any  individual  or  corpora- 
tion.    His  offer  to  produce  a  loan  of 
$100,000,000  that  the  people  may  bor- 
row at  small  interest  enough  money  to 
rebuild    their   burned   buildings,    was 
still  another  expression  of  good  will 
and  generosity  that  should  not  be  over- 
looked.    Mr.  Harriman  is  the  type  of 
American  who  believes  in  doing.    Like 
Roosevelt,  he  is  an  ardent  student  of 
the  strenuous  life.    No  better  example 
of  this  could  be  had    than  the  record 
of  what  he  has  done  for  San  Fran- 
cisco in  the  past  four  weeks.    The  fol- 
lowing, spoken  by  Mr.  Harriman  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Committee  of  Forty,  is 
characteristic  of  the  man : 

''I  feel  less  qualified  than  any  man 
here  to  begin  the  making  of  sugges- 
tions.    My  advice  in  a  nutshell  is  to 
start  work.    We  ought  to  work  more 
and  talk  less.    Mistakes  may  be  made 
by  going  ahead,  but  I  don't  care  if  we 
do  make  mistakes.     It  is  better  to  do 
something  than  to  stand  still.     If  mis- 
takes are  made  they  can  be  remedied, 
but  unless  there  is  action  there  is  sure 
to  be  a  loss  of  spirit.     I   don't  care 
where  or  how  the  start  is  made.    For 
myself  I  can   say    that,    ahhough    I 
would  pay  a  man  to  do  the  work  if  I 
could  get  him,  I  would  pitch  bricks  to 
clear  the  way.    Do  something  and  the 
work  will  all  be  done." 

o     o 

The  usefulness  of  the  brick  build- 
ing has  by  no  means  been  impaired  by 

the  crumbling  of  so 
BRICK  WELL  many  structures  built 
mOHT^  ^'-*"        of  this  material  in  the 

earthquake.  The  main 
fault  appears  to  have  been  with  the 
poor  grade  of  mortar  used,  as  in  nearly 
every    case   where    first-class    cement 


was  applied  and  the  bricks  had  been 
properly  built  around  a  steel  frame, 
there  was  no  crumbling,  or  cracking, 
to  speak  of.  Instances  of  this  were 
the  new  Chronicle  building  and  the 
Monadnock  building,  besides  several 
of  the  big  warehouses. 

O       O 
The  insurance  people  are  going  to 
insist  on  a  broad  policy  being  followed 

bv  the  Citizens'  Com- 
^Vm'^u'"  mittee  in  framing  new 
IIS  III!  "^t  %^  laws  for  the  rebuild- 
CITY  ing  of  San  Francisco. 

They  realize  that  it  is  to  their  interests 
to  have  the  city  rebuilt  in  a  manner 
that  will  make  it  as  safe  from  future 
fire  losses  as  modern  construction  wdl 
permit.  They  propose  to  do  every- 
thing in ,  their  power  to  prevent  a 
repetition  of  the  conflagration  which 
laid  waste  $350,000,000  worth  of  prop- 
erty. Besides  the  insurance  interests 
there  are  many  influential  business 
men  and  large  property  owners  who 
are  equally  desirous  of  havmg  ordm- 
ances  framed  that  will  permit  of  a 
class  of  construction  which  will  be  as 
near  fire  proof  and  earthquake  proof 

as  possible. 

Reinforced  concrete  now  seems  to 
be  the  most  generally  favored  material 
and  some  of  the  most  pretentious 
buildings,  for  which  plans  are  now 
being  made,  call  for  this  class  of 
construction.  Many  buildings  will 
be  built  entirely  of  reinforced  concrete 
while  others  will  have  reinforced  con- 
crete foundations  and  interior  walls. 

It  has  long  been  an  open  secret  that 
a  certain  element  in  San  Francisco  is 
opposed   to   reinforced   concrete   con- 
struction.   Unfortunately,  this  element 
■    heretofore  has  been  able  to  dictate  to 
the  powers  that  were.  In  consequence, 
the  citv  ordinances  have  noade  it  im- 
possible for  the  tax  payer,  should  he 
so  desire,  to  build  a  reinforced  concrete 
structure.    The  labor  interests,  we  are 
told,  fought  against  this  class  of  build- 
ing, believing  that  it  would  injure  the 
business  of  masons.     The  brick  men, 
too,  have  not  taken  kindly  to  concrete 
construction.     While  these  objections 
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were  only  natural  when  normal  condi- 
tions prevailed,  it  is  unreasonable  to 
see  how  they  can  be  taken  seriously  in 
the  present  emergency.  There  is 
enough  building  in  prospect  now  to 
keep  all  branches  of  the  industry 
mighty  busy  for  years  to  come.  Un- 
der the  circumstances  there  is  no  good 
reason  why  reinforced  concrete  con- 
struction should  not  be  given  the  same 
consideration  and  leeway  as  brick, 
stone  and  wood.  Chicago,  Seattle,  Los 
Angeles,  in  fact,  every  city  of  any  size 
in  the  west  or  east  has  taken  up 
concrete  construction  and  a  single  fail- 
ure from  a  fire  resistive  standpoint  is 
yet  to  be  recorded. 

If  the  authorities  of  San  Francisco 
fail  to  accept  and  permit  this  class  of 
construction  in  the  rebuilding  of  our 
city,  they  will  but  prepare  the  way  for 
a  repetition  of  the  awful  disaster 
which  nearly  blotted  the  city  off  the 
map  on  the  i8th  of  April  last. 

Failure  to  permit  reinforced  con- 
struction will  not  only  delay  and  ham- 
per the  rebuildmg  of  the  city,  but  will 
prevent  proper  fire  protection. 
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Every  newspaper  and  trade  publication 
in  San  Francisco  was  burned  out. 


To  use  an  apt  slogan  of  a  well  known 
dry  goods  establishment:  "Watch  us 
grow." 


The  future  was  never  brighter  for  the 
San  Francisco  architect,  and  every  one, 
in  fact,  who  is  in  any  sense  connected 
with  the  building  industry. 


Colusa  sandstone  has  proved  to  be  an 
excellent  fire  resistive  material.  The 
Shreve  and  Kohl  buildings  demonstrated 
this.  The  earthquake,  too,  appeared  to 
have  little  effect  on  the  stone. 


Good   hollow   blocks,    well    constructed, 

"    withstood  the  earthquake  in  a  number  of 

Instances,  notably  at  San  Jose.     On  the 


other    hand,    inferior   blocks,    poorly  laid, 

crumbled  like  so  much  dry  plaster.  The 

hollow  block  buildings  at  Palo  Alto  were 
badly  demolished. 


There  should  no  longer  be  any  question 
about  the  practicability  and  durability  of 
reinforced  concrete.  Wherever  this  build- 
ing material  was  used  no  damage  resulted, 
either  by  earthquake  or  Are.  Now  let  the 
authorities  frame  a  building  ordinance 
that  will  permit  of  the  use  of  this  kind 
of  building  material  for  complete  con- 
struction. 


The  Architect  and  Engineer  of  Califor- 
nia is  just  one  year  old.  The  publishers 
had  planned  a  big  anniversary  number, 
but  the  fire  not  only  wiped  out  our  print— 
shop  but  it  destroyed  many  valuable  man- 
uscripts written  for  this  special  number, 
together  with  about  400  half  tones  and 
many  costly  photographs  and  priceless 
drawings. 


We  don't  need  those  Chicago  architects 
and  engineers.  There  are  plenty  of  good 
craftsmen  right  here  in  California  who 
are  quite  capable  of  rebuilding  a  great  city 
without  outside  assistance.  It  is  kind  of 
our  sister  city  to  send  these  men  here, 
but  building  conditions  are  different  in 
California  from  what  they  are  in  the  east 
and  no  one  understands  local  peculiarities 
better  than  our  own  architects  and  engi- 
neers. Hence  we  say,  let  our  people  build 
the  new   San  Francisco. 


Many  valuable  drawings  were  lost  by 
architects  in  "'  e  fire.  Some  of  these  were 
unfinished  sketches  for  new  buildings.  In 
practically  every  instance  where  anything 
was  saved  it  was  the  draughtsmen  whom 
the  architect  had  to  thank.  Few  architects 
realized  the  extent  or  seriousness  of  the 
fire  until  it  was  too  late  to  reach  their 
office.  Probably  no  one  firm  succeeded  in 
saving  more  of  his  office  effects  than  G. 
Alexander  Wright  who,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  his  draughtsmen,  carried  several 
wagon  loads  of  data  books,  blue  prints, 
and  valuable  drawings  to  a  place  of  safety 
before  the  fire  wrecked  the  building  he 
occupied. 


^'emp^  Factory  at  Oakland,  Built  aj  Concrete  Blocks,  Reinforced  with  Steel 


Concrete    Block    Building    Uninjured. 

The      substantial      four-story      building 
shown    on    this    page    is    one    of    the    few 
large    structures    in    Oakland    which    es- 
caped damage  by  the  recent  earthquake. 
G.  A.  Peterson,  of  the  Interlocking  Com- 
pany   of    Oakland,    was     the     contractor. 
The    building    is    at    the    corner    of    Fifth 
and   Adeline   streets   and  is   built  of  con- 
crete   blocks    laid    on    a    firm    foundation 
of    cement.      The    building    is    54    feet    in 
height    above    the    first    floor    to    the    top 
of    the    fire    wall.      The    stones    or    blocks 
on    the    first    floor    are    14    inches    thick, 
while  the  walls   above   the  first  floor  are 
11   inches  thick,   reinforced  by   fire   pilas- 
ters four  feet  wide  and  14  inches  thick. 
These   are   continued   up  to   the   roof  line 
above  which  a  nine-inch  fire  wall  is  built, 
varying  in   height  from  one  to  three  feet 
above    the    roof.       On    the    Adeline    and 
Fifth   streets   sides    an    ornamental   rein- 
forced concrete  cornice  prejects  18  inches 


from  the  building.     All  the  stones  in  the 
building   are   thirty   per   cent   hollow,   and 
in   some   cases,   such   as   in   the   pilasters, 
square  steel  rods  are  introduced  into  the 
hollows    of    the    blocks,    the    whole    being 
made  secure  by  the  liberal  use  of  cement. 
On  each  floor,  one  stone  above  the  win- 
dow  arches,   a   one-inch   steel    wire   cable 
is     laid     in     the     wall,     running     entirely 
around  the  building.     The  extremely  care- 
ful    and    painstaking    way    in    which    the 
building   is   constructed   is   shown   by   the 
fact  that  it  was  practically  uninjured  by 
the  earthquake,  a  few  minor  repairs  only 
being    necessary.      Within    two    blocks    of 
this    building    a    new    glove    factory    was 
completely  destroyed  by  the  quake,  while 
on    the   opposite    side    of    the    street   is    a 
single-story   flax   mill,   the  brick  walls  of 
which  were  demolished. 


The  Occidental  Engineering  and  Ma- 
chinery Company  will  take  up  reinforced 
concrete   construction   in   addition   to   the 
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'^regular  lines  of  business  followed  by  the 
company  previous  to  the  fire.  The  com- 
pany has  ample  financial  backing  and  a 
/  splendid  staff  of  workers.  One  of  the 
first  orders  for 'new  machinery  after  the 
fire  was  placed  with  the  Occidental  people 
by  the  Pacific  Cereal  Association,  the  or- 
der being  for  a  Corliss  engine  of  the 
larger  type.  The  company  has  also  very 
recently  placed  an  order  for  the  Mailer 
Packing  Company  of  Los  Angeles  for  a 
direct-connected  engine  and  generators, 
the  first  Installment  being  for  225-horse- 
power  equipment.  This  plant  will  be 
equipped  entirely  with  motor-driven  ma- 
chinery, there  being  no  power-transmit- 
ting devices  outside  of  wiring  for  electric 
current.  This  will  be  the  most  up-to- 
date  packing  plant  in  the  West. 

The  business  of  Talum  and  Brown 
mfroerly  carried  on  by  that  well-known 
concern  at  Tremont  street,  has  been  taken 
over  by  purchase  by  the  Occidental  En- 
gineering and  Machinery  Co.  The  old 
firm  represented  such  well-known  con- 
cerns as  the  Mundy  Hoisting  Engine, 
American  Woodworking  Machinery,  Al- 
bany Grease  and  the  Standard  Railway 
Equipment  Company. 


The  Pacific  Heating  and  Ventilating 
Company  has  taken  temporary  offices  at 
2436  Folsom  street,  San  Francisco.  The 
company  has  started  the  erection  of  a 
new  factory  at  Seventeenth  and  Mission 
streets  which  will  be  110x60  in  size  and 
equipped  with  the  latest  Improved  ma- 
chinery. Previous  to  the  late  fire  the 
company  secured  the  services  of  a  very 
competent  heating  and  ventilating  engi- 
neer, who  Is  still  In  the  concern's  employ. 


The  Enos  Company  of  New  York,  who 
have  conducted  offices  and  display  rooms 
in  this  ctly  for  the  past  four  years,  and 
were  before  the  fire  located  at  110  Geary 
street,  fared  better  than  most  Institutions 
in  the  burned  area,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  one  of  their  representatives  was  on 
the  road  with  several  trunks  of  material, 
consisting  of  all  the  photographs  and 
designs,  showing  their  complete  line  of 
gas,  electric  and  combination  fixtures. 
This  fortunate  circumstance  enabled  them 
to  continue  business  as  before,  and  with 
their  unlimited  factory  facilities  in  New 
York,  has  made  it  possible  for  them  to 
assist  their  less  fortunate  competitors  by 
taking  contracts  off  their  hands  and  fill- 
ing them  from  Eastern  shipments,  where 
they  were  compelled  to  execute  their  ob- 
ligations. 

The  local  managers  had  just  placed  a 
large  order  for  all  staple  fixtures  and 
eleotrlcal  material,  several  weeks  before 
the  fire,  and  this  stock  is  now  in  the 
warehouse,   ready   for   distribution. 
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Dealers  in 
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Painters  and   I?r.  >t  n.  i  •«,    \\\>od  Fin- 
ishing, Paints,  Oils  and  Varnishes, 
Picture    Moldings,    Window 
Shades,    Art    Glass 
Decorations 

BMfned  out  in  San  Francisco  but 
All  Right  in  Oakland 

13  2  5      BR,  O  A  i)  W  A  Y 
Opposite  Post  Officer  Oakland 
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Ross  McMahon 

Awning  and  Tent  Co. 


-   TEAMSTERS'  RAIN   GOODS 

BAGS,  TENTS  .   ^ 

AWNINGS,  HAMMOCKS 
and  COVERS 
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Will  resume  business  at  the 
old  stand 


35  Market  Street 


o    San  Faancisco 


California 


Our  attention  was  called  to  a  machine 
being  installed   In  the  grill   of  the   Occi- 
dental  Hotel   last   month   that   should   In- 
terest architects   in  the  designing  of  the 
numerous    hotels,    restaurants    and    hos- 
pitals that  will  now  be  built  in  San  Fran- 
cisco      It    was    a    machine    for    washing 
dishes     and     silver    In    l^rg:^     quantities, 
known  as  the  New  Centui  ^    i  ;h- washing 
-Machine,    the    manufacture     and     sale    of 
which   is   in   the   hands  of    II    rry   Larkln, 
formerly   of   the   Standard   Koottng   Com- 
pany,   ms  address  is  1^''^  18th  street.  San 
TJ^rjincisco 

The  machine  is  a  California  invention 
and  has   been   in  use  for  the  past  three 
years  in  a  number  of  hotels,  hospitals  and  .^ 
restaurants  with  perfect  satisfaction.   The 
machine  being  installed   occupied  a  floor 
space  of  30  by  60  inches,  and  had  a  capac- 
ity of  washing  250  pieces  per  minute.   The 
installing    of   this   dish-washing   machine 
economizes  In  space  and  does  away  with  a 
considerable  amount  of  plumbing  as  well 
as  the  usual  line  of  sinks  that  are  so  ob- 
jectionable. ,,.„«. 
Mr   Larkin  had  a  catalogue  in  print  at 
the  time  of  the  fire  and  intends   sending 
one  to  each  of  the  architects  as  soon  as 
it  can  be  again  prepared. 


IN   THE   SAME   OLD    PLACE. 

"The  Architect  and  Engineer  of  Cali- 
fornia: ,  ,    , 

"Gentlemen— We  are  to-day  in  receipt 
of  your  notice  and  beg  to  congratulate  you 
on  the  up-to-date  manner  in  which  you 
are  handling  your  end  of  the  situation. 

"We  take  pleasure  in  advising  you  that 
our  office  in  the  Atlas  Building.  Second 
and  Mission  streets,  was  not  touched  by 
the  fire  and  we  have  had  same  opened  for 
the  week  and  are  transacting  business  at 
the  same  old  stand  in  the  same  old  way 

"For  the  benefit  of  the  architects  and 
contractors  who  have  started  in  the  re- 
building of  San  Francisco,  we  beg  to  ad- 
vise that  we  are  prep*-ed  to  accept  orders 
for  our  Bee  and  T.amb  brands  of  foreign 


cement,  by  special  steamer  to  San  Fran- 
cisco to  arrive  in  about  ten  weeks;  also 
Expanded  Metal  for  partition  and  flre- 
prooflng.  W  1  ave  stock  at  the  present 
writing  of  abuuL  one-half  a  million  yards; 
also  Common  Brick  and  the  other  lines 
of  building  material  which  we  are  carry- 
ing   Includin  Pipe. 

"All  communications  addressed  to  us  at 
Room  402  ^''is  Building.  604  Mission 
street,  will  be  promptly  received  through 
the  main  postofflce  at  Seventh  and  Mis- 
sion streets."       

First  Elevator  Company  to   Return  After 

Fire. 
The     Van     Emon     Elevator     Company, 
which    until   very   recently   was   the   only 
California   manufacturer   of   elevators   not 
controlled    by    the    "Elevator    Trust,      did 
not    perished   In   the   city    April    18      The 
company  has  already  roofed  over  the  old 
brick  walls  of  its  machine  shop,  and  in  a 
few  days  the  adjoining  brick  building  will 
be  ready  to  shelter  Its  office  force  at  the 
old     number,     52-54     Natoma     street,     as 
early    as    Thursday.    April    26.      The    Van 
Emon  Elevator  Company  had  Its  men  at 
work  m  the  cellar  of  the  Natoma  street 
premises    Jacking    over    the       heavy    ma- 
chinery so   that  the  carpenters  could   set 
m  place  the     stout  posts  to  support  the 
floor     girders.       Meanwhile     other     men 
pitched  a  tent  across   Natoma  street  for 
an   office,   and   in   this   tent  a  rush   order 
was   given   to    a    large    local    machinery 
house    for    nearly    $10,000    worth    of    ma- 
chinery   for    immediate    delivery.      Other 
machinery  and  two  gas  engines  for  power 
had  been  ordered  from  San  Jose  and  Los 
Angeles   and  by  May  18  (one  month  after 
its  destruction  by  fire)   the  machine  shop 
was    started   up.      The   buildings   on   Na- 
toma street  will  be  used  for  offices  and  a 
repair  and  erecting  shop.     In  West  Berke- 
lev    the    company    Is    building    a    factory 
containing    10,000    square     feet     of     floor 
space  on  a  piece  of  land  with  a  frontage 
of  300  feet  on  the  Southern  Pacific  Rail- 
road close  to  the  bay^ 
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WALL  PLASTER 


SPECIFIC  AT  lwN.i 
Metal  lath  three-coat  work :        p^^.„  .    ,j  _,n  plaster  fibred,  two  parts  sharp  clean  sand  (fresh 

^wSif/orpuUy  coat-One  part  Empire  finishing  plaster,  three  parts  line  putty  gaged  with  hard  wall 
P"^''sand  finish-One  part  Empire  hard  wal^pUster.^wopjr^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 

(rreah-^^r  ^d  ^r^eSSir^reS  tSoCgh^^Mti  w.tlKn  two  hours  after  mixing. 
i^^lS^^^S^^^!!^^^"oi^^-^  first  coat  is  put  on. 


16th  and  Harrison  Sts.,  San  Francisco 


Oakland    i  ADAMS'    WHARP 
Warehouse  j     Pbooe  Oaklaatf  M2I 
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Sample  Wall  of  Concrete  Stone  which  Resisted  Perfectly  the  Heat  of  San  Francisco's  Big  Fire. 

ROMAN  STONE 

Guaranteed  to  be  absolutely  fireproof.  This  photograph  shows  the  wall 
standing  in  front  of  the  warehouse  at  24  Sacramento  St.  Much  cheaper  than  any 
natural  stone.  No  stock  patterns.  We  can  make  any  design  at  slight  cost  over 
straight  work. 

Holmes  Lime  Company,  inc. 

Exclusive  Sales  Agents  190  M    -visadero  St..  San  Francisco    ^ 
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CONCRETE    STONE    PROVES    FIRLiicuui. 

Going  up  Sacramento  street,  in  front  of 
the  warehouse  of  the  Holmes  Lime  Com- 
pany, many  viewers  of  the  San  Francisco 
ruins  have  been  surprised  to  see  stand- 
ing in  one  of  the  doorways  an  exhibit  of 
Roman  stone,  entirely  unharmed  by  the 
fire.  The  stone  was  placed  there  about  a 
year  ago  by  the  Pacific  Stone  Company. 
The  bricks  forming  the  doorway  next  to 
the  exhibit  were  broken  by  the  heat. 

The  manufacturers  of  Roman  Stone 
have  ahvays  claimed  that  the  stone  was 
fireproof  and  in  this  instance  it  would 
seem  that  it  has  surely  been  tested  and 
not  found  wanting  at  a  time  when  every 
natural  stone  failed.  The  foundation 
walls  of  the  Fairmont  are  to  have  a  four- 
inch  finish  of  this  Roman  Stone  made  to 
imitate  granite. 

The  name  Roman  Stone  is  given  as  the 
stone  is  guaranteed  to  compare  with  the 
finest  concrete  work  ever  done  by  the 
Romans. 

Made  under  the  Stevens'  patents  it  of- 
fers itself  to  architects  as  being  the  only 
artificial  stone  susceptible  to  any  de- 
sign. 

It  is  being  accepted  in  the  finest  build- 
ings in  the  East  and  over  fifteen  bank 
buildings  have  been  erected  in  Canada. 

The  exclusive  sales  agents  for  Roman 
Stone  is  the  Holmes  Lime  Company,  who 
have  temporary  ofl^ces  at  1904  Devisadero 
street,  San  Francisco. 


BIO  EASTERN  cu>.  uc.'ic  i  uii  CU.^IL:^  HERE. 

At  the  present  time,  reinforced  con- 
crete, under  the  critical  tests  of  the  en- 
gineer, is  opening  an  era  in  construction 
as  distinct  as  that  caused  by  the  change 
from  wood  to  steel  construction,  and  there 
is  accordingly  a  large  and  increasing  de- 
mand for  concrete  work  of  the  best  type. 
It  is  to  meet  this  demand  that  the  Under- 
writers Engineering  and  Construction 
Company  has  been  incorporated. 

Since  the  destruction  of  San  Francisco 
this  company  has  sent  part  of  its  force  to 
the  Pacific  Coast  and  is  prepared  to  take 
contracts  for  new  construction  work  and 
complete  the  same  in  the  least  possible 
time.  The  company  combines  under  one 
management  the  engineering  and  con- 
struction, two  departments  of  work  usu- 
ally in  separate  hands.  Frank  B.  Gil- 
breth,  one  of  the  best  known  contractors 
in  the  United  States,  is  connected  with 
the  underwriters'  company  and  is  now  in 
the  city  for  the  establishment  of  perma- 
nent offices  in  the  Atlas  building.  Mr. 
Gilbreth  is  the  originator  of  a  system  In 
contracting  that  enables  his  company  to 
handle  large  jobs  with  a  promptness  and 
satisfaction  to  the  owner  that  are  aston- 
ishing. 

It  may  be  well  to  say  a  few  words 
about  the  organization  of  the  purchasing 
department  and  especially  of  two  of  its 
sub-departments.  The  quotation  and  the 
list  department   maintains   an   up-to-date 
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list  of  the  various  class  of  material  which 
may  be  required  and  the  place  where  such 
material  is  in  stock.  When  a  contract  is 
secured  in  a  new  territory,  this  depart- 
ment immediately  gets  in  touch  with  the 
various  supply  men  in  that  vicinity,  and 
a  careful  list  is  at  once  prepared  and  kept 
constantly  revised  of  the  stocks  on  hand 
in  these  stores.  Thus  the  purchasing  de- 
partment has  at  its  command  the  supplies 
of  its  regular  supply  dealers  In  the  larger 
cities  and  also  the  supplies  of  the  dealers 
in  the  immediate  territory  of  the  work  on 

hand.  ^     ^   i 

Mr    Gilbreth  was  one  of  the  first  large 
contractors   of   this   country    to   Introduce 
the     cost— plus     a     fixed      sum— contract 
plan       It    has    many    advantages    for    the 
owner,  giving  him  the  benefit  of  cash  dis- 
counts for  materials  enables  him  to  make 
changes  and  alterations  at  any  time  with- 
out delaying  the  work,  makes  possible  the 
massing    of    any    number    of    skilled    and 
carefully   trained   mechanics   and   a  dozen 
other    advantages    not    obtained    by    any 
other   plan.     Some  of  the  great  buildings 
of  the  world  have  been  built  by  Mr.  Gil- 
breth   and    his    associates,   and   the    testi- 
monials owners  have  given  him  are  of  a 

high   class. 

The  Pioneer  Roll  Paper  Company  of  Los 
Angeles    has    opened    a    branch    office    in 
Oakland    for    the    accommodation    of    San 
Francisco    architects,    builders    and    own- 
ers     Mr.  H.  R.  WlUlar  Is  In  charge  of  the 
office,    which    is    at    712    Union     Savings 
Bank    building,    Oakland.      Prompt    ship- 
ments of  material  are  made  from  the  fac- 
tory. _______ 

Although  the  Pacific  Manufacturirig 
Company's  plant  at  Santa  Clara  was  bad- 
ly wrecked  by  the  earthquake,  the  com- 
pany has  managed  to  keep  nearly  every 
department  running  since  the  shock, 
thanks    to    the    enterprise     and     push     oi 


Manager  Pierce,  who  has  Personally  di- 
rected the  rebuilding  of  the  plant.  The 
planing  mill  had  to  be  entirely  rebuilt 
and  the  management  has  used  good  judg- 
ment In  making  the  structure  more  sub- 
stantial than  the  old  building  by  using 
heavier  timber  and  corrugated  iron  on  the 
outside.  The  vast  acreage  of  lumber 
which  the  company  has  stacked  up  in 
its  yards  was  unharmed,  and  all  orders 
are  given  prompt  attention,  with  no  raise 
in   former  prices. 
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Fireproot 

Architectural    and    Ornamental    Iron 
Work  of  All  Descriptions. 


Baision  Iron 


Temporary  Office, 
708  Broderick  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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VV.  A.  BOSCOW. 

Manager  Oakland  Branch 


Telephone 

Main  581 


Redwood  IVlanufacturers  Co. 

Redwood,  Pine  and  Cedar  Doors, 
Windows,  Mouldings,  Mill  Work, 
House  Finish,  Tanks,  Etc. 

Oakland  Branch  : 

FIRST    AISD    ALIOB    STREETS 

2  Blockt  east  of  Webster  Street  Bridge 


Take 
Alameda  Street  Car 


Removed  I 

trom  3d  and  Broadway      | 
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Only  Lumber  Yard  Loft. 

For  a  great  lumber  yard  standing  di- 
rectly in  the  path  of  the  San  Francisco 
fire  to  escape  destruction,  or  at  least 
some  damage,  seems  little  short  of  a  mir- 
acle. Such  was  the  good  fortune  of  White 
Brothers*  hardwood  lumber  yards  at  the 
comer  of  Spear  and  Howard  streets.  Sev- 
eral times  the  great  piles  of  lumber  were 
ignited,  but  each  time  the  firemen  and 
employees  drowned  out  the  flames,  until 
finally  the  wind  shifted  and  the  fire  swept 
on  past  the  lumber  sheds  to  devour  other 
property. 

One  of  the  oldest  lumber  firms  doing 
business  in  San  Francisco,  it  seemed  al- 
together fitting  that  it  should  survive  the 
confiagration.  and  again,  as  in  pioneer 
days,  become  the  leading  lumber  firm 
of  the  city.  A.  L.  White,  the  senior  mem- 
ber of  the  firm,  is  of  the  good  old  Maine 
stock,  having  journeyed  to  the  Coast  from 
the  East  in  1868.  Soon  after,  Mr.  White 
and  his  brother,  Peter  White,  formed  a 
partnership,  which  was  continued  suc- 
cessfully up  to  last  August,  when  Peter 
White  retired  and  A.  L.  White's  son,  W. 
T.  White,  became  actively  engaged  In  the 


Bkie  Syiiifiiit  Lime 

HERCULES  FIBER 


business.  He  is  at  present  the  vice  pres- 
ident of  the  company,  while  O.  L.  Gibson 
is  secretary. 

The  compairv  I  i  -  nnled  its  present 
location  at  Sp«.ai  ^na  liu.vard  streets  for 
seventeen  years.  It  has  a  fioor  area  of 
almost    a  I    are    feet.      The    sheds    are 

at  preseru  rui.  i  with  nearly,  1,500,000  feet 
of  hard  i.   including   mahogany,  wal- 

nut, chen^,  iuaple,  birch,  etc.,  for  interior 
finish,  house  finish  and  ship  work.  The 
company  does  a  large  business  in  import- 
ed Australian  wood  and  Siam  teak.  Hard 
wood  fiooring  of  all  kinds  is  carried,  be- 
sides veneers  for  cabinetmakers'  require- 
ments. 


The  John  McGuigan  Company,  with 
temporary  office  at  794  i^lizabeth  street, 
San  Francisco,  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  they  were  only  partly  burned  out, 
and  have  quite  a  stock  of  glass  and  cast- 
ings ready  for  immediate  setting.  The 
company  does  repair  work  and  is  ready 
to  contract  for  all  kinds  of  fireproofing, 
with  plenty  of  materials  for  Immediate 
execution. 


Union  Brick  Bonds 
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PACIFIC  COAST  AGENTS  FOR  THE 


i  ...v.^K    WATER    TUBE    BOILER 

SELF   CLEANING  ABSOLUTE    SAFETY 

GREATEST  ECONOMY 


VV^RITE     FOR    CATAUOOUE 
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Concrete  Bridge  at  I'ollasky.  1  en  Seventy  nvciuot  Spans   Reinforced  with  Corrugated  Bars. 

Designed  by  Jno.  B.  Leonard.  C.  H. 


Corru2iatcd  Steel  Bars 


FOR 


l^einiorced  I  oncretc 

I  hese  bars  are  carried  in  stock  in  San 
I  laiicisco  and  can  be  furnished  in  anv 
length  up  to  30  feet.  Special  design^  iui 
I  V  a  .  of  work  in  reinforced  concrete 
furnished  free  of  charge. 

Send  for  Catalogue 


'EONARD,C.E.  \u\. 

Temporary  Office, 
272  Bacon  Building,  Oakland 

After  June  1,  Monadnock  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 
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One  of  the  first  San  Francisco  firms 
to  find  temporary  quarters  after  being 
burned  out  was  the  Otis  Elevator  Com- 
pany. Within  four  days  after  the  fire, 
Manager  Berger  had  installed  himself  in 
desirable  offices  in  the  Delger  building, 
Oakland,  and  a  day  or  two  later  another 
office  had  been  rented  in  San  Francisco. 
Since  then  the  company  has  been  ready 
for  business  and  is  probably  in  a  better 
position  to  make  good  this  assertion  than 
any  other   elevator   company   In   the   city. 


The  Otis  works  in  Seattle,  Los  Angeles 
and  other  coast  points  will  be  able  to  sup- 
ply the  demand  in  San  Francisco  and 
vicinity  until  the  factory  in  the  latter 
city   can   be   rebuilt. 


George  J.  ^Vellington,  engineer,  whose 
office  in  the  Kohl  building  was  unharmed, 
claims  the  distinction  of  buying  and  in- 
stalling the  first  motor  in  San  Francisco 
after   the   fire. 


I         W.  E.  Dennison,  President 


James  H.  Bishop,  Secretary 


L.  A.  Steiger,  Manager 
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STEIGFP  TPRRA  COT 
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RY  WORKS 


MANUF^ACTURERS 


ARCHITFXTURAL  TERRA  COTTA  HOLLOW  TILE  FIRE-PROOFING 

SE.MI-DRY  PRESSED  BRICK  TERRA  COTTA  CHIMNEY  PIPE 

"vitrified  SALT  GLAZED  SEWER  PIPE        ELECTRIC  CONDUIT  TILE.   DRAIN  TILE 


BRICK  MANTELS 

TILE  MANTELS 

URNS  AND  VASES 


LAUNDRY  TUBS 

KITCHEN  SINKS 
FLUSH  TANKS 


ACID  JARS 

ACID  PIPES 

ACID  BRICK 


PIRB    BRICK 


FIRE  CLAY 

MODELING  CLAY 

FIRE  BRICK  DUST 

HIRB    TILB 


MAIN    OFFICE  AND  SAN   FRANCISCO  YARD 

EIGHTEENTH      AND      DIVISION      STREETS 

FACTORY 

SOUTH  SAN  FRANCISCO,   SAN   MATEO   COUNTY 


r 


ARTIFICIAL  nARBLE,  SCAOLIOLA  AND  irUlAI 

SPECIALIST  IN  IMITATION  G 


i'  i\ 


CAEN  STONE 
SITE 


KNICKMANN    &    NOCENTI 

Contractors  for  the  New  Fairmoant  Hotel 

HIGHEST  GRADE  WORK   FOR    WAINSCOT,    COLUMNS, 
PILASTERS,  PANELS,  BALUSTRADES,    MANTELS,    ETC. 

525.   527,    529,    531    WEST    26TH    STREET,    NEW    YORK    CITY 


Our    Pacific    Coast    Representative    is    the 

T.    V.   OAULASSI     MOSAIC     COMPANY 

TELEPHONE  FELL  9Z46 

Factory  and  Show  Room  1121  Fell  St. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 


WE  INVITE  COMPARISON 


The  Architect  and  Engineer  of  California. 
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Barrett'*;   Aniatite  Roofing 

AMATITE  1  IING  is  water,  wind  and  weather-proof;  it  is  fire  retardant ;  it 

will  not  take  fire  from  sparks  or  embers  falling  on  the  surface.     It  is  easily  and 
quickly  applied.     No  skilled  mechanic  is  required  to  lay  Amatite— any  man  can  do 
the  work  by  simply  following  the  instructions  which  come  with  each  roll.     Requires 
no  painting. 
jgppfllsON  «;\--!i   I  UKD— Strongest,  Cleanest,  Whitest  Sash  Cord  on  the  market 

S.  '¥\  WF.KfiS  COMPANY 

139-141  Berry    Si^^.-.^t  "*  ^  ^   fb.  .\%rT*^rO 
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Which  will  Stand  the  Test,  Pinre  voiir  Orders  with 

BENECIA  IRON  WORK 

TRUSS  AND  ANCHOR  RODS,  BOLTS,  RIVETS  AND  SPECIAL 

FORCINGS 

WORKS,  BENECIA,  CAL.  City  Office,  517  Eleventh  Street,  Oakland.  Cal. 

Phone,  Oakland,  7584 
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Los  Angeles  Limited  to  Chicago 

(Salt  Lake  Route,  Union  Pacific  and  Northwestern) 

EVERY    i        V.     THKKE'S  NONT^  BETTER  J 

A-la-carte  Dining  Car  service  and  every  comfort  and  luxury 
known  to  progressive  railroading.  Try  it  next  time  you  go 
East  or  West. 
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The  Architect  and  Engineer  of  California. 


The  California  Art  Glass  Works  is 
building  a  temporary  factory  at  938  How- 
ard street  to  replace  the  company's  works 
destroyed  by  fire.  The  new  building  will 
be  25x90  feet  and  is  expected  to  answer 
all  needs  until  a  permanent  building  can 
be  put  up.  Mr.  Schroeder,  the  manager, 
expects  to  be  located  at  938  Howard  street 
by  June  1.  Until  then  his  address  is  745 
Clayton  street.  All  kinds  of  repair  work 
and  glazing  are  now  being  attended  t'» 
promptly. 

The  S.  F.  Weeks  Company,  139-141  Berry 
street,  Son  Francisco,  has  a  large  stock 
of  Barrett's  Amatite  Roofing  on  hand 
and  more  en  route.  They  also  have  Bar- 
rett's Tarred  felt — evenly  saturated  and 
guaranteed  to  run  clear  out  to  the  core 
at  any  season  of  the  year.  Barrett's 
materials  lave  been  on  the  market  for 
years  and  are  guaranteed  to  give  satis  • 
faction.  The  prices  are  right,  and  prompt 
delivery  U.  guaranteed. 


T.V.Ga' 
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T.  V.  GALASSI,  Pres.  &  Mgr. 

Importers,    Manufacturers,  Dealers 
and  Contractors 

Marble  Steps  and  Wainscot 

Terrazzo  Steps  and  Wainscot 

Terrazzo  and  Mosaic  Floors 

V^enetian  Mosaic  Tile  Floors 

Marble  and  Mosaic  Mantels 

Cement  Tile  Floors 

Roman,  Venetian,  Glass,  Pearl   and 
Ceramic  Mosaic  Decorations 

OFFICE,  FACTORY  AMD  DISPLAY       '^ 


1121    Fell    Street,   near    Devisarrero, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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Morse  <&  Go, 


Gasolene 
hlectriv 
Lighting 


\\  Will  occupy  their  temporary  build- 
ing, Howard  Street,  between  First 
and  Second  Streets,  San  Francisco, 

;;    about  June  1,  1906. 

A  New  Building  is  to  be 
erected  for  us  at  once 
on  the  site  of  our  old 
store  at  178  First  Street. 


W.  H.  MALOTT.  General  Manager 

Residence  250  Scott  Street,  S.  F, 
O.  C.  JOHNSQN.  Secretary 
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t    Felt  and  Gravel  Roofs,  Repairs,  Roof- 

♦  ing  Felts,  Asphalt,  Etc. 

Office  and  Works,  Seventh  and 

Hooper  Sts.,  San  Francisco 

Phone  Mint  4371 


Holdtite  Cement  Plaster 

Unequalled  in  Tensile  Strength  and  Hardness 

A    GOOD    SAND    CARRIER 

DEALERS  WANTED  Correspondence  Solicited 

The  Pacific  Cement  Plaster  Co. 


430  Chamber  of  Commerce 


LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


The  Architect  and  Engineer  of  California. 


T.  V.  Glass!  Company. 

The  T.  V.  Glassi  Mosaic  Co.  of  1121  Fell 
\  street  was  not  injured  in  the  least  by  the 
)  earthquake  and  fire.     The  company   is  in 
a  position   to  handle   all   orders   promptly 
and  guarantees  satisfaction.     With  a  large 
factory  equipped  with  modern  machinery, 
a  complete  stock  of  material  and  a  staff 
of  skilled  artists   and   workmen,   the  firm 
is  prepared   to  do  the  very  best  work  at 
lowest  prices.     A  specialty  is  made  of  Ro- 
man  mosaic,    terrazzo   and    tile   floors   for 
vestibules  and  interior  of  public  buildings 
stores   offices  and  dwellings.  The  company 
is  sole  manufacturers  in  the  United  States 
of    Venetian    mosaic    tiles    and    furnishes 
this  work  promptly  in  any  design  to  order 
at    moderate    prices    in    competition    with 
the  cost  of   the   other     stock     tiles.     The 
company  is  also  the  Pacific  Coast  repre- 
sentative for  the  Assembled  Tile  and  Slab 
Company    of    Pitsburg,    Pa.      Special    de- 
signs and  estimates  of  cost  are  furnished 
for  all  work  on  application. 
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Steel 


Pioneer  Roofer  in  Business  Again. 
It  will  be  good  news  to  the  many  old 
friends  of  Richard  Flaherty  to  learn  that 
he  is  back  in  the  roofing  business,  having 
assumed  control  of  the  Standard  Roofing 
Company,  formerly  managed  by  Harry 
Larkin  and  R.  H.  Flaherty.  Mr.  Larkin 
has  retired  from  the  company.  Every- 
body in  the  building  line  knows  Richard 
Flaherty,  who  established  the  Standard 
Roofing   Company    'way    back   in   1862. 

Practically  all  the  big  buildings  which 
were  destroyed   in   the  recent  earthquake 
and  fire  were  roofed  by  Mr.  Flaherty,  and 
architects    and    contractors    are    well    ac- 
quainted   with    his    work.      Mr.    Flaherty 
Bigan  as  an  asphaltum   worker  when  he 
was  little  more  than  a  boy.     "1  was  born 
in   the    business   and  I   am   going   to    die 
In  it,"   is   his  apt  way   of   announcing   to 
the  trade  his  determination  to  again  as- 
sume   charge    of    the     Standard     Roofing 
Company's   affairs.     No   matter   how    low 
it  may  be  necessary  for  the  firm  to  figure, 
It  will  be  Mr.  Flaherty's  aim  to  maintain 
the   same   high    standard   of   work   as   he 
was  known  to  supply  during  the  45  years 
acUve   service    prior   to   his   retirement  a 
few  years   ago.     As  soon  aa  the   lot   can 
be  cleared,  Mr.  Flaherty  will  erect  a  sub- 
atanUal  building  for  his  business  on  Mc- 
Allister street,  near  the  City  Hall. 


Home  Tel  6052 

CLAYTON  LEWIS 

CoasaltlBc  E«|l««f  It  M«chMlc»  aid  Ekdriclty 

419  Byrne  Building  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 
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t    Union  Savings  Bank  Bldg., 

OAKLAND.  CAL 


Phone  Oakland  7334 


Clay  Street  Bulkhead, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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I.eatlier  Draperie.- 


Are  both  durable  and  novel. 
You  cannot  find  anything 
more  art'  '  >  beautify  your 
home.  I  .ucution  this  ad- 
vertisement and  we  will  send 
you  catalogue  of  Suntan 
Leather  Draperies  and  Pillow 
r'/^»<.rc  Pr^f         '.'-     '■'■     '■'■     '•'• 
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Leather  firill  &  Drapery  Co. 

708  S.  Spring  St. 
LOS  ANGELES    -    CALIFORNIA 
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Lf.  Xozer  i&  Soi 


DOCORATORS    AND  DESIGNERS  OF  BEAUTIFUL   INTERIORS   ;; 
.     .  •  HIGH  CLASS  WALL  PAPERS 

Choicest  selections  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  lines.     Most  complete  stock  on  the  Pacific 

Coast,  from  the  least  expensive  to  the  finest  grades.       Suggestions  regarding 

the  decoration  of  your  home  cheerfully  extended.     Send  for  samples. 

PACIFIC   COAST  AGENTS  FOR  FABRIKONA  BURLAPS 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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What  Becomes  of  the  Scrap  Metal. 
Few  people  outside  of  a  certain  line 
of  business  aie  aware  as  to  what  becomes 
oi*  tlie  vast  quaniities  ot  scrap  metais 
that  are  accumulated  from  day  to  day. 
At  the  present  time  the  question  of  scrap 
is  a  most  important  factor  to  almosi 
every  one  who  was  unfortunate  enough 
to  be  in  the  recent  fire.  One  prominent 
hrm  in  this  line  of  business,  which  makes 
a  specialty  of  buying  up  quantities  or 
brass,  copper,  lead,  etc.,  is  the  Great 
Western  Smelting  and  Rerining  Company, 
located  at  Spear  and  Foisom  streets,  San 
i<'rancisco.  This  firm  escaped  both  the 
ure  and  earthquake  and  immediately  after 
the  fire  resumed  operation  of  their  large 
plant  and  now  utilizes  ail  the  waste  ma- 
terial, of  which  there  are  large  quantities 
in  the  ruined  city.  The  company  employs 
experienced  men,  who  grade  and  sort  the 
different  metals  and  use  all  the  scientific 
principles  in  utilizing  almost  everything 
in  the  line  of  scrap  metals.  Nothing  goes 
to  waste.  The  firm  has  a  number  of 
large  furnaces,  and  the  manufactured 
product  is  shipped  all  over  the  Coast. 
This  firm  is  backed  by  large  capital  and 
is  in  a  position  to  pay  spot  cash  for 
any  quantity  of  material  that  it  buys, 
which  is  an  essential  point  at  this  time, 
with  the  banks  all  closed,  and  is  about 
the  only  tangible  commodity  that  one  can 
realize  cash  on  in  a  hurry. 

The  company  has  been  in  business  for 
a  great  many  years  and  bears  a  most 
enviable  reputation.  There  is  a  large 
plant  in  Chicago  and  also  one  in  Seattle. 
Mr.  A.  Alper  is  general  manager  of  the 
San  Francisco   plant. 


The  H.  W.  Johns-Manville  Company, 
with  temporary  offices  at  1301  Golden 
Gate  avenue,  comer  Fillmore,  San  Fran- 
cisco, makes  the  following  announcement: 
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ConsulLiii^  hinnneer 

Mechanical  and  Structural  Engineering 
Designs  for  Steel  Structures  a  Specialty 

Temporary  Addresses : 

Fell  St.,  San  Francisco 
Ben  venue  Ave.,  Berkeley 
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"For  the  benefit  of  those  not  already  in- 
formed, we  are  desirous  of  bringmg  before 
you  at  this  time  our  Johns-Manville  As-  ' 
bestos  Fire  Resisting  Roofing  and  Sidings 
for  temporary  and  permanent  buildings. 
Owing  to  the  great  damage  to  our  city  by 
the  earthquake  and  fire,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  resume  business,  to  erect 
temporary  buildings  in  the  destroyed  sec- 
tion of  the  city  as  quickly  as  possible. 
For  this  purpose  we  have  the  ideal  ma- 
terial, a  material  the  adaptability  and 
utility  of  which  can  be  quickly  seen  by 
an  inspection  of  our  goods;  in  fact,  our 
material  is  distinctly  superior  to  anything 
that  could  be  used  for  the  purpose.  Be- 
ing composed  of  pure  asbestos  and  a  spe- 
cial waterproofing  compound,  our  mate- 
rial is  therefore  purely  mineral  through- 
out. It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  asbes- 
tos, being  a  mineral  rock,  is  the  greatest 
fire  resistant  known.  In  addition  to  the 
fire-resisting  qualities  of  our  material, 
the  rapidity  and  ease  with  which  it  can 
be  handled,  as  compared  with  sheet  or 
corrugated  iron,  is  a  very  commendable 
feature." 
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The  Architect  and  Engineer  of  California. 
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(Successors  to  C.  H.  PHILFOTT  CO.) 

le  Locks  and 

Fine  'Builder 5''  Hard 

S.  E.  Cor.  Van  Ness  Ave.  and  Turk  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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P.  W.  DREUSIKE 
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O.  B.  DREUSIKE    J 


MANUFACTURERS   OF 


:  Arch 
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ectn  r 

Office  and   Factory,  Fourteenth   and    Florida  Streets, 
X    Builders-  Exchange  Box   337  SAN   FRANCISCO,   CAL. 
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WILL  PROVE  BEST  TO  DRIVE 
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i7  ^  II  Of  5  |- 1  %  i,   F,  %  { » i  N  t-  "'^^  -Single  and  double  drum,  single  mo- 

ALL  1906  MODEL 


I    H£RC^ 

tion  or  rcvcii>iuic,  j  u.  y.  iv^  ^'^  "•  i'- 

o    High  Speed  Multiple  Cylinder  Dynamo  Engines 

Thi-  Hercuk;s  Ga-   F..!u^li.f  Works 

Works  and  Office.  Alameda.  Cal-  Phone  Ala.  91.         Temporary  Salesroom.  90  Second  St.,  S.  F 


! 

I 

o 
<> 


i 
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The  Inlaid  Floor  Company,  with  tem- 
porary offices  at  1235  Laguna  street; 
makes  this  encouraging  announcement: 
"We  are  fortunate  to  have  saved  our 
factory  and  stock,  and  are  now  running 
as  usual.  We  already  have  more  than 
half  our  force  at  work.  Our  stock  of 
%-inch  Oak  and  Maple  T.  and  G.  Floor- 
ing is  very  large,  and  our  organization 
complete.  We  will  do  anything  that 
comes  along  in  the  rebuilding  of  San 
Francisco." 
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H,  S.  While  Machinery  Co. 

Wrecking,  Appraising  and 
Installing   our    Specialties 

PLENTY    OF   BOILER  ENGINES, 
PUMPS,  PIPE,  Etc. 

MENTALS 

of  all  kinds  bought.     Spot  cash  paid 
for  all  material 

Yards,  Cor.  Ninth  and  Bryant , 
San  Francisco 
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The  Modern   Method 
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Damp,  Fire  and  Water  Proof 


Interlocking 


m 


*"t 


730    ELEVENTH    STREET,    OAKLAND 

(Sec  description  and  illustration  of  this  type  of  construction  on  another  page.) 
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o^  /       I  East  Fourteenth  St. 

No  other  Shingle  Stains  will  wear  on  the  Pacific  Coast  like 

ABBOTTSFORD  SHIVOE  STAINS 

They     contain     Creosote     and     are     Fresh     when     others 

Have      Faded 

SAMPLES    ON     REQUEST 


Phone  Main  22 


U( 


XF^DVV 

(incorporated) 

/    !  I  Aii  I'H^   -'^^^ 
Agents  YALE  &  TOWNE  MFG.  CU. 


I 


Sporting  Goods,  Stoves  and  Ranges 
Gas  and  Electric  Fixtures 


II  liio^idway 


J 


Gladding,McBean&Co 

Br/ck  and  Terra  Cotta 


Temporary  Office 

i6ii  FRANKLIN  STREtT 

SAN     FRANCISCO 


Watch  for  our  annnoucement 
in  this  space  in  the  June  Issue 
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iRAVn     R()()HN( 


Suitable  for  any  kind  of  building— business 
block,    warehouses,    flats    or    dwellings 

Pacific  l-liiiiiiiM|   m%4  RiiiifiiMi 

Temporary  Office, 


16th  and  Mission  Streets 


SAN    I  RAINCISCO,    t  \L. 


i-!i<.jat^jg^,j3aBa'^faiS^fljag^^ite^atH:!»»ja  • 


WE   DESKiX    A\ii     MWriAC'llRE 


ORNAMEM  AI 


I 


OF   Tin      DESCRIPTION 

Agents  for  Best  Grades  of  Prism  Glass  PRICES  RIGHT 

INGERSOX   &   G1.A-^KR  COMPANY 

SAN    T  T?AXCISCO 


Architects 


A    a.     *    *    x^    ■•-     * 


When  planning  buildings  for 
the  New  San  Francisco  don't 
forget  to  specify  the 


« 


Favorite  '* 
Underfeed 
Hot=Air 
Furnaces 


PACIFIC  COAST  AGENTS 

FTA.  GILLEY  &  CO. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


t 


*H. 


4m  her 


Structural  Engineer 


Capital  Building 


Sacramento    4 
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A  rustic 
Mcinufacturing  Co. 

Pipe  Organ  Department 

Bank,  Store  and  Office  Fixture  Dep't 
Bar  Fixtures  a  Specialty 

Plans  and  Estimates  Furnished  on 
Application. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
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KEFRESEN  IIINU 
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0  Sedro  Veneer  and  Excelsior  Co.  Washington,  San  Francisco. 
'*    W.  F.  Barnes  Box  &  Lumber  Co. 
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Globe  Brass  and  Bell  Foiindr 

LOUIS  UE  ROME,  Mgr. 


X 
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emetery 


Mafiiitdiiiirersoi  lir.Hi/r  ^i.itiicji^,  u 

•  -         *    1  - 
Jill    All    v>  t>f^    "'     »  * '  •  ■      .■^'     ■  -» 


VVork    di 
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;    Plumbers'  Specialties,  Flush  Pipes.  Special 
Valves,  Traps.  Nickel  Plating,  Etc. 


San  Francisco 
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i  Heating  and  Ventilating^ 


achinery  and  Electrical 

Co  mi)  any 

E  N  G  I   ^  i^  -^    ^  "^ 

AGENTS  B.  F.  STURTEVANT  &  CO. 
WATER  WORKS  AND  POWER  PLANTS 
-^==^  AIR    COMPRESSORS  === 


X 
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351  North  Main  Street 


Los  Angeles,  Cal.  i. 
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REINFORCED  CONCRETE    BRIDGE   AT    RENO,    NEVADA.      TWO   6s-FT.    SPANS.  80-FT.    WIDTH. 


c 


Ors  BROS.  &  c 


BUILDINGS,    BRlDUi:-b,    I 

CONSTRUCTED    Oh 

OR    OTHER 


H' 


I 


MATERIALS 


PILE     DRIVIK 


NTS,    FACTORIES 

N^  v>  A  ^4  o  K.  c«  1  c« 

AND    PILE 


The  system  of  executing  contracts  on  a  basis  of  "  Cost-plus-a-fixed-sum ' 
gives  most  satisfactory  results  to  owners  as  well  as  protection  from  exorbitant 
charges.  Every  detail  of  the  work,  its  cost,  its  quality,  the  progress,  are  constantly 
under  the  owner's  supervision.  He  knows  at  all  times  how  much  and  for  what  his 
money  has  been  spent.  He  knows  how  much  remains  to  be  spent.  Many  ways  of 
expediting  work  develop  as  work  progresses,  and  these  are  taken  advantage  of  to 
the  benefit  of  the  owner  and  not  the  contractor. 

This  method  allows  the  owner  to  have  the  use  of  our  equipment  (one  of  the 
best  on  the  Coast) — the  services  of  a  trained  force  of  men  to  work  together  to  the 
best  possible  advantage  to  save  cost  and  hasten  work.  It  gives  the  owner  the 
benefit  of  the  experience  gained  by  this  firm  in  many  years  of  heavy  construction. 

By  this  system  we  are  able  to  work  in  absolute  harmony  with  the  owner  and 
his  architects  to  obtain  the  best  results  in  speed  at  a  minimum  cost.  Consultation 
solicited. 

COTTON      BROS,      d      CO. 


BACON     BUILDING 


OAKLAND.     CAL. 
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Paper  Mill  of  Reinforced  Concrete  at  VVUamette.  Or.,  bu.it  by  Pac.uc  Lon.truci.uu  Lu. 


C.  F.  MCCARTHY, 
President. 


F.  A.  KOETITZ, 
Vice-President  &  Engineer. 


F.  M.  BUTLER, 
Secretary. 


Pacific  Construction 

Comoanv 


\         Engineers  and  General  Contractors 


Reinforced  Concrete,  CI 


A    € 


.>..-! 


tJ       " 


#    ,  ,    ,    f    -  I    •    f    O'  c 


"Bridges,    WharVes    and    Doc%s 

Sole  Agent  for  KOETITZ  Patent  Concrete  Piling  and  KOETITZ   Patent  Rein- 
boie  /\geni  lui  Concrete  Floor  System.  ,  .  , 

Have  large  steamer  and  rail   shTpments  of   CemLt,   Steel   and   other  materials 
Have  ^^'^l^^lll^^  ^^^^  E^^^^p^  3,1,^  the  East  besides  heavy  local  stO'ks 

Can  Guarantee  Early  Completion  of  All  Contracts 

PRESENT  TEMPORARY  OFFICES; 

270  Bacon  Building,  Oakland,  Cal.,  and 
Ferry  Building,  San  Francisco 


Telephone,  Oakland  7405 
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Plans  a 
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ystem  for  Loft 
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um  I1end>  Machine  Works 

,     IQVSBi'MS,     USinSlil-iUS.     nACHi  -^^  ■ 

ARCHITECTURAL  AND  STRUCTURAL  IRON  CASTINGS 

Contractors  for  the  Installation 
OF  Electric    Wiring   in    Buildings 

Works  and  Office  Now  Being  Rebuilt  at 

BAY  AND   KELARNY       T  f   I  E.TS 


SAN   FRANCISCO 


PAR 


S  S 


DESIGNERS,  ENGINEERS  AND  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

BANK  VAULTS     VAULT  DOORS.   SAFES   AND   COMPLETE    BANK 
EQUIPMEkTS.      JAIL    AND    PRISON    CONSTRUCTIONS 

BUILDINQS  EQUIPPED  WITH  OFFICE  VAULTS  AND  SAFES 
Agent.   DIEBOLD    SAFR    AND   LOCK    CO..    Canton.    Ohio 

fourteenth       ^  •^TS-  OAKLAND 


il>l> 


a  i  *i  i 


Should  be  used  on  that  new  buildin*^  lts"ec'o"rds"p''rove'r  The  "e's"! 
;'eaToTfo?1,""piONTER  RUBBER  IInDED  is  p?oof  a.ains,  everyj 
Jhfn^an  ideall  roof  should  be  proof  aBainst.  Roofing  guide  B  will  tell 
you  111  "bou?eve7y  class  of  roofin,,  ,nd  bmlding  papers.    J.enl  free 


PIONEER  ROLL  PAPtK  CO.,  Us  Angeles, 


Cal. 
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Miller^  Hand  Mortise. 
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I  oi  Mortise  i  o*  k--^ 

f  ht  <■<     *\1tniil 


c;nLr>    ON    TF^IAL 
fOH  $12 
$4,00  with  order,  balance  in   30  days 


Albert  \%^  \1illt^r  ^t<i.  <^'o. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  Kiversiuc.  v^a. 


1  I   I 
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Prismatic 

SOME   ADVANTAGES 

FrnNOMY-Saves   electric  light    and   gas 
&U?       PROi^TABLE-  It    mcreasej.the     T 

renting  value  of   property.     ^^FETY     It    s     ^, 

a    safeguard    against  f^re         ^^Xhlackened     " 
prevents    vitiated    air.    dirt    and    blackenea     ^^ 


THIS  SPACE  IS  RESERVED 
FOR  THE 

,ART0R1US  GOMPAN 

(incorporated) 

MANUFACTURERS   OF 
HIGH  CLASS 

Ornamenta!  Iron  Work 

Metal  Store  Fronts 
Bank  and  Grill  Workitc. 

Watch  for  our  announcement 


ceilings. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


i 


Formerly  at  121  New  Montgomery  St. 
Temporarv  Office 

SAN^FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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OF  SANT^    C! 


riiiir  Con 

CAf.li  uK:«iA 


from  our  mill  may  be  found   in  dozens  of 
palatial  California  Homes. 

TEMPORARY  SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE 


46  E.IGHTH  STRE.E.T 
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17  State  Street 
NEW  YORK 


48  East  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Structural  Steel 

LIVERPOOL 


C  em 
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npany,  Ld. 

LONDON  CARDIFF 
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Pacific  Cuasl  Art  Marb 

F.  J.  SCHUSTER.        F.  MAYER. 
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We  Challenge  the  World. 

SAN    FRANCISCO 

>♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦?♦»»♦*  ♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


Finest  Marble  Imitations 
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This  Space  Reserved 

for  the 
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Temporary   offi,  ^^ 
1569  Grove  St.,  San  Francisco 
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Los  ^ti^Jes  Pressed  Brick  Company 

The  Finest  Pressed  Brick  :n  the  World.     All  Shapes.    All  Colors. 
Impervious  Roofing  Tile,     Mission,  Spanish,  Oriental. 

Flint  and  Silica  Clay  Fire  Brick,  the  Highest  Grades  Made. 
Hollow  Tile  Fire  Proofing.    Mantel  Tile.     Hearth  Tile. 
Vitrified  Paving  Brick.     Salt  Glazed  Conduits. 


Office;   105  SO.   BROADWAY 


LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 
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anufacturer  ot  Aftilicia:   Stone  Working  MachineiK 

.AM'    andSIl:         xMPMXCHIXES. 


Fur  Making  ''''''''" -^'"^  HOT  VfUVCONCRETF;  FKNC^^  MACHINE-The  best 

Adjustable  to  any  size.     HOLLOW  CUIN v.Kn  i^^  g^jj  ,r„,.  -r.^.i..        wvu.  f,,r  ratalogue. 


and   cheapest  Concrete  Mixer  ever  o' 

Factory,  2027  Ea-f  ^nf-.  St.      Phnnf  Main   i^iS 
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gut 
\NUELES,  CAL. 


EMENT 
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American,  English,  German,  Belgian, 
Swedish  and  Japanese  Brands 


CHftS 


COLES,  Bfoki 


FERRY  POSTOFFICE  BLDG. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
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B8irneson=Hil>l>©ro  Co. 
Macondray  Co. 


t   SHIPPING  AND  COMMISSION       IMPORTERS  AND  EXPORTERS 
\  DEALERS  IN  CEMENT        TEAS  AND  COFFEES 

INSURANCE,  Fire  and  Marine 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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♦   Mission  Wharf  No.  2 
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•    Rii.l!ll.R  MF(.L  CO. 

■rr\  Ari-\ ,  N,  J. 

TAPESTROLEA  BURLAPS 
CANVASES  AMD         HER 

DECORATIVE   TEXTILES 
Samples  sent  upon  request.  Department  3 
N.  Y.  Address,  20  E.  Twenty-First  Street 
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K  IM.  BAl-L 


F.  P.  Kezd 


« ,t  •     • 


onomv  Artiticial 
Building  Ston 


vi' 


.cd  lur) 


lalibiu^ 


1      I  Unique, 
V,   Least 
Expensive,    Lightest 
in  Weight 

of  »ny  building  material  yet  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  building  trades. 

SEND  FOR   CIRCULAR 

t^jjsu%\\   AK  riiitl^L  BUILDING 

KIMBALL  &  REED 

a  and  Kimball  Sts.,  Antloch,Cal. 


^,^^    :«Sgl>-<U»^-^ 


WE  WILL  PROTECT  YOU 


EMPLOYER'S  LIABILITY 
SURETY  BONDS 
GENERAL     INSURANCE 


LLOYD,   011 


2017  Webster  Street,  San  Francisco 
1003>4    BROADWAY.  OAKLAND.  CAL, 


WE  ADJIST  ALL  LOSSES 


*vrT- 


John  Fauiel,  Mgr. 


m^»  »m 


Phone  Main  5322 


1  r 


Oeorge  Qoodfnan 

lillLial  Stone  Co 


General  Contractors  in 

Concrete  and 

Artificial  Stone  Work 


rtwpt  r  |p 


1  2  7    t  j  }■  I  1 1    -W  I  **<  i 


,%'*!,         1     l.{   :%%{     {St.  i. 


Frank  L.  Hoyt 


HOYT  liliVi 


my  A.  Hoyt 


l: 


Contractors  and  Builders 

Cottages  Suburban  Homes  and  Out-of-town  Con- 
tracts our  Specialties.      Houses  p«^slgne<l  and 
Plans  Draughted  for  Prospective  Builders.   We 
make  a  specialty  of  Ukmg  contracts,  any- 
where in  California.    We  are  prepared  to 
give  estimates  on  short  notice  on  work 
of  any  character,  summer  resort  bungs* 
lows,  country  residences  and  barns, 
hotels  atresoTts.  etc..  etc. 
We  take  pleasure  in  corresponding  with  intend- 
ing builders  and  architects  anywhere  on  the  coast 
relative  to  building. 

SANTA  ROSA.  CAUFORNIA 


WHE;N  WRITING  TQ  ADVERTISERS  MENTION  THIS  MAGAZINE- 
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Telephone  Main  5531 


F.m^ii^o 


P  I  LJ  I'll  O  I 


FINE  PLUMBING  MATERIAL^ 
LATEST  SANITARY  APPLIANCES 


1179    TURK    STREET 

SAN    FRANCISCU 


HENRY  T.  SCOTT.  President 

John  F.  Davis.  Vice-President 


F.  G.  McMahoh.  Manager 


John  B.  Leonard,  Engineer 
E.  M.  C.  Whitney,  Secy. 


WESTERN  INSPECTION 

•        fRrid«    Building  and  Ship-building  Material 
Mill   Shop  and  Field  Inspection  of  Bridge,  Buua    8 

Pipe.  Bo--ana-roa^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
Chemical  and  Physical  Te.s  or  U^^^^^^^^^^^ 

,.         1.  Analysis  and  Tests  of  Aggregates  for  Concrete  Work 
Formula,  Analysis  a  Specifications 

Consultation  and  Approval  of  Plans  ana  =P^ 
•  Inspection  and  Superintendence  of  Construction 

234   Hi 
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AN  BLOCK 

,         or.  2nd 
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GET    YOUR 


CONTRACT,  BONDS 
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LIABILITY    I-^ 


FROM    THE 

PAUL  M.  NIPPERT  COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 

AH  Frre  Insurance  and  Bond  Records  Saved 

TEMPORARY   OFFICX 

2815  STEIINER  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
OaKland  Office.  950  Broadway 


Bonds    Written  on  Application, 


4«»' 


John  Finn, 
President 


Robert  B.  Finn 
Secretary 
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Bahbitt  Metals 
Solder  and  Galvanizing 


SECOND  AND  HARRISON  STREETS 

SA^    t  u  \s%.  J  SI  Si 

SEATTLE  SHOP  ALL   RIGHT 
Can  Handle  TTrcr^^.if  Ordtrs 
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YATES  &  CO. 

HAKERS  OF 

PAINTS,  OILS,  ETC, 


155    TOWNSEND    STREET 

Between  Second  and  Third  Sts..  San  Francisco 
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P    NOBLE.  Successor 
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MACHINE  BOLTS 
FORCINGS 

OFFICE  AND   MILLS 

SEVENTEENTH  and  MISSISSIPPI  STS. 
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Cut,  Random  and  Dimension  Stone  Supplied 
to  the  Trade 


Quarries  and  Mills: 
Sites,  Colusa  County 


Office  and  Works.  Comer  Potrero  Ave.  and  Tenth  Street 

San  Francisco 

flcent  Spreckels  B.nd«Uiid  .t  Ooldeii  Gate  Park 
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Artlflcl.1  Stone  withstood  the  Forces  of  the  Earthquake 

fsco  A  rtificiai  Stone 
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H.  L.  PETERSEN 


Artificial  Stone 


Sidewallc5,   CoP---^-^^^»^^    i^ouiidaiiao.. 
Reservoirs,  LuiHiisiiS:   J  i-. 

San  FranciscOt  CaU 
Regldeace,  717  Treat  Avenue 


AT   I.    STRUCTURES    OF    STEELAND    IRON 

BB.IDGES,   BtJII-DINGS,   ETC. 

Pacific  Coast  Sales  Office: 
829  GOLDEN  GATE  AVENUE  SAN  FRANCISCO.  GAL. 
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&  Iron  Works 


HANUFACTURERS    AND    CONTRACTORS 

STEEL     FOR     BUILDINGS.     BRIDGES    AND     ROOF    TRUSSES 

All  Shapes  Carried  in  Stock 


O.  A.  WILSON, 

General  Western  Agent 


TtMPOBAtY  OFFICK 

1001  TWENTY-SECOND  AVENUE 
East  Oakland 
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Boilers,  Tanks,  Sheet    Iron,    Structural 

Iron    and    Steel    Work,    Blacksmith 

Work  of  all  Descriptions,  Concrete 

Cars,    Ore    Cars,    Coal    Cars, 

Buckets  of  all  Descriptions. 

193-143  HOWAUD  •TR.fctT 
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SURETY  ON  BONDS 

United  States  Fidelity  and  Gaaraotj  Co. 

BURGLARY  INSURANCE 
LIABILITY  INSURANCF 

New  Amsterdam  Casualty  Compai 

PERSONAL  ACCIDENT  INb. 

Strong".   Belden   ^   t  arr 


617  Kob 
1I»  Bac 
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THE  X-OLITH  MFG.  CO. 

Patent  Wood  Stone   Flooring, 
Wainscoting  and  Sanitary  Base 

Aicri  (  A  moisture  and  fire-resisting  pro- 
t  lA^f  MO  3  duct  applied  with  an  ordinary  peint 
c-rr!vp  J  brush,  for  the  protection  of  wood, 
^  I  uiNc  ^  jj|.|^jj  j^jj^  cement  surfaces. 

(A  STONE  IN  LIQUID  FORM) 

Temporary  Address: 

I^  A  R  K  *^  P  ^. '  i^  .    C  A  L  . 
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EXPANDED   METAL  LATH 
HOME    INDUSTRY 
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struct  lira  I  !:iigiiieer 

Dr-irtT^  ti-'       Specifications     and 

i     lautic^  iur  all   classes  of 

i^ieel  Construction. 

CONSULTATIONS 
1617  SIXTH  STRELI.  ALA%1Li>A,  4_-\t., 
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California  Fottery  A  Terra  i-ciiia  Works 

MANUFACTURBR  AND  DEALER  IK 


Sewer  and  Chunney 

Terr^s  <    ■  'Ha  i 

Flower  ?<■',         i  ,c,i 


Flue  Lining 
Tops 
Drain  Tile 
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5HiN  AM* 


E>ealers  in  Oils,  Mixed  Paints.  Copper  Paint,  Sub- 
marine Compounds.  Marine  Paints.     Ship 
Painting  a  Specialty. 


TFT  FPMrwF  T.\MF«^  1411 

>ii  t'ii:^t  Si,.  San  !  r:iiK  »-= 
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MONOLITHIC   \  I 
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Bar  Concrete  Construction 

For  Short  and  Long  Spans 
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Kiiic  siRini  crt 


,  ractors 

Cash  As  '       ji  ;>,000.00 

Temporary  Office 

952  Broadway,  OaKland,  Cal. 

Officbrs 
Wallace  Everson.  President 

John  Bermingham.  Vice-President 

A.  P.  Rrddinc,  Secretary 


Standard  Brass  Casting  Co 
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bkass  RfNiie^  ^^1'  HM^Hi-r 


iuass  Watei  ^  S^^^^^^^HJ^^ 
Ornamental  Bronze,  Phosphor  Bronze, 
Gun  Metal,  Machine  Brass,  Lead  and 
Zinc  Castin^ib 
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New  Plant  under  Construction  on  .VIA IN   STREET 

u  |-k>N  IRON  \VOkK^ 
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STRUCTURAL    IRO^ 

Gas  Holders,  Vault  Linings,   jails,   Ltc.      ^^,^"-' 

and  Steel  Wheelbarrows  Carried  in  btock 


uUNTRACTORS 

^.hannels,  Angles 


814    WALLE.K    STRE 
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NCISCO,  CAL, 
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M.  A.  MURPHY,  General  Manager 
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FIKF  CLAY 
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"""^?;rr%:r'rU's^ofvS'saU  Cazed  Sewer  Pipe. 

Temporary  Main  Office.  1921  FlUmore  St..  San  rranelsco 

Te^^ta    Alameda  County,  CalMorr.1« 
Yards  t 
S«n    Prancl«»o,    Oakland,    Berkeley,      S«i     Jo. 
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Natural  Wood  Finishing 
a  specialty 
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Residence 

1766  L.  Street 


Telephone 

Main  1898 


H, 
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Contractor 


aad 


Builder 


CONTRACTS  TAKEN  IN  ANY 
PART  OF  THE  VALLEY 


Fresno, 


California 


A.*^— 
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— --^t 


MaiHifiJciiirinf  Co, 


-NEPHI,  UTAH- 


Manufacturers  of  all 
kinds  of 

PLASTER  OF  PARIS 

AND 

I     Pf.ASTfckS 


Represented   in  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  by 
W.  E.  LUCAS,  246  San  Carlos  Avenue 


U  I:  \  I:  R  S  i  B  I 


M. 


i  1(1',    MM   •!'     «-         ...   I 


'Ul. 


-'O-  > 


resldeoi 

In  Los  Angeles. 


Descriptive  Literature 
sent  on  request. 

HIPOLITO  SCREEN  AND  SASH 

COMPANY 

634-638    Maple    Avenue 

Main  1806  Home  5190 
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DEALERS  IN 


WALL  PAPER  and 
WINDOW  SHADES 

PAINTERS  AxND  DECORATORS 

408  TWELFTH  STREET 

Bet.  Broadway  and  Franklin  St. 
Phone  Main  1113  OAKLAND,  CAL. 


^«M 


Phone  West  221 


Home  6509 


J.  E.  KLIPPERT 

MFGR.    OF 

PINE  A^         ^     ^ND  MISSION 

I  \.  A  '^i !  f  RE 


1270  Figueroa  Street 
corner  pico 


LOS  ANGELES.  CAL. 


-m^ 
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HoMB  Tel.  310  Sunset,  Main  1795 

E.  O-  HOUaM 
HEATING  AND  VENTILATING 

Special  attention  given  all  kinds  of 
Pipe  Work  and  Repairs 

637  SOUTH  MAIN  STREET  j 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


E.  :^p:    r^S^   rg^    :;^    .„aK"      ■'W'    '^ 


The  (iliibe  Electrical  Cil.  im. 

Fixtures,  Wiring, 

Electrical  Supplies  and  Motors 

We  take  pleasure  in  corresponding  with  intending 

builders  and  architects  anywhere  on  the  coast 

relative  to  interior  wiring,  installation  of 

isolated  plants,  telephones,  and  every- 

fhifitr   .v-rtaining    to   electricity. 

MOM  liUI'.Y,  ■  -  CALIF. 
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Gas  and  Electric  Fixtures 


"  Fresno  St. 
1 


Fresno,  Cal. 


Telephone  Bush  430 
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ahles  f.  \Km 

structural  Ea^iaccr 
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Room  36  Flood  Building 
4th   and    Market  Sts.         San    Francisco 


Co  I 


Hollow  Concrete   Building  Blocks  and  Archi- 
tectural Stone 


CALIFORNIA 

CONCRETE 

BUILDING 


Both  Phones  837 


Best  of  Material   at 
Lowest  Prices 


BLOCK 

COMPANY 


Let  US  Figure  Your  Job 


Office,   510  Douglas  Bldg.,   Los  Angeles,  Cal.     j 


George  J.  Weiliiigton 

Fire  Protective  Consulting 
and  Contracting  Engineer 


STANDARD 

FIRE     AND     ELECTRICAL     EQUIPMENT 

AUTOMATIC  SPRINKLERS 

Kohl    Building,    San   Francisco,    Cal. 

SEATTLE  LOS   ANGELES 
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RIVER  AND  HARBOR 
IMPROVEMENTS 


R.  A.  PERRY,  Gen.  Mgr. 


AMERICAN  DREDGING 


Formerly     of     Buckley  Building,     San     Francisco.      Have      Opened 

Offices     at 


Rooms  16 


BACON  BLOCK.  O&KIANO 


E\ 
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W.  L.  RUSELL,  President 
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Manufacturer*  of 
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u  n  ci  I 


Structur 
Cast  Iron 


Of  yfff  Kinds  'I 

HIGH  GRADE  MACHINERY   ^ 
CASTINGS  in  BRASS 
and  IRON 


jire  the  Best 


■' 


We  sell  all  our  Trays  under  Guar- 
antee. 

They   are  made  from  the   Highest 
Grade  Materials  on  the  market. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICE  LIST. 


I 


N.  W.  Cor.  First  and  Castro  Sts.,    j 
OAKLAND,  CAL. 
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SAN  FRANCISCO 
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F.  A.  HEALY 


O.  M.  GALE 


Fire  Proof  Windows 

Voigtniann's  Fire  Proof  Win, clows  have  withstood  the  Balti- 
more, Rochester  and  i  uronto  nres  i  ney  iouK  bcuer,  wear  better  (absolutely 
fire  proof)  and  are  no  more  costly  than  wood.  The  only  absolute  window  pro- 
tection on  the  market.     Get  pirticulars  from 


Mealy -Gale  Cc 


Exclusive    Agents 


;  i  ri! ; 


I  f^  .-'■  y, 


M  I  £  I 


San  Francisco 


].  A    ONETO 


JAMES  CAZZARETTO 

Box  451  Builders'  Association 
Telephone  West  2818 


G.   B     CAZZARETTO 


The  Co  "Operative  Artificial  Sfoiie  Co. 

Granolithic  Steps,  Buttresses,  Posts,  Columns.  Caps,  Wainscoting, 

Balustrades,  Abalone  Shell  Work.  Etc.     All  Kinds  of 

Concrete  and  Cement  Work 

offlee  aiii  Fartonf  $.  E.  Cor^  Bay  and  Filimoie  ^:^    San  Francisco 


^'-^^^  ^Dm,  .*.  Jl  Jk^  %Jlf  A    M.  M. 


Coinpany 


Bancroft  at  icicgrapii  Ave.,  Berkeley 


«'    f'»u.ildtnf*   Sites 


Can  be  Bou    I  t 
of  I       .. 


I  8  ■  It 
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We  are  Selling  the  Choicest  Residence  Property  in  Berkeley 

See  Us   Before  Building 


F.   STOESSER 


A.  A.   DEVOTO 


Central  Iron  JVrrfcs 


V   I  !   ^  y  i  i*       *•  * 


Wrought  and  Cast  Iron  Stairs,  Fire  Escapes,  Etc. 

Phone  J^ission  377 

631  to  651  Florida  Street  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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)MPS()N-STAR 
OMPANY 


T 


BUILDING   CONSTRUCTION 

A  COMPANY  whose 
organization  enables  it  to 
safeguard  the  interests  of 
Owners  who  undertake 
building  construction 
with  an  effectiveness  im- 
possible o  f  attainment 
without  such  organiza- 
tion. 

1  his  Company  is  pre- 
pared to  construct  build- 
ings at  actual  cost  with  a 
Mipervising  fee,  under  a 
system  by  which  the 
Owners'  interests  are  pro- 
tected  at   every    step.  Correspondence  Solicited. 

NEW  YORK       CHICAGO      WASHINGTON 


2053  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco 


\ 


t 


! 


t     Chas.  0.  Koel.lin..  ITes,-,  RW.  Ro=h,in..  Sec.  .VlVeas.;  W.  A.  RoeWins.  X'.  Pres.:  S.V.  Mo„ne>.  Mgr  J 

::           John  A.  Roebling's  Sons  Co.,  \ 

I                                                                     \T  WI'PACTURKRS  OF  ♦ 

INSULATED  WIRK,   WIRE  ROPE,  WIRE  CLOTH  t 

We  make  the  Highest  Grade  of  Wire  Rope  for  Elevators  made  in  the  World.  ^ 

i                                                            We  are  prepared  to  take  care  of  all  orders.  i 

1                     TEMPORARY  OFFICES,  1116  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND,  CAL.  J 
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EVERYTHING    ELECTRICAL  j 
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WIRE.    FOR    US    AND    WE'LL    WIRE    FOR    YOU 

Estimates  FuRN.s„EO         :  ;  :         Wm-:  N«.,  Kkauv  Soon 

HE.TTY  BROS. 

WILL  OCCUPY  OLD  STAND  ON   EDDY  STREET  ABOUT  JUNE  FIRST  ♦ 

\  Sanitary  Devivcs  Manufacturing  Co.  : 

! 


SAIN   FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO 


NEW  YORK 


♦ 
♦ 

♦ 
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MANUFAfTlRKRS   OF 

COMPRESSED   AIR    AND    VACUUM 
SWEEPING  PLANTS  AND  DEVICES 

LOTZ    PATENTS 

Sweeping  Plants  of  All  Descriptions  Installed 
in  Hotels,  Apartment  Houses  and  Private 
Residences  in  All  Parts  of  the  United  States 
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WRITE      FOR      CATALOGUE 


TEMPORARY   OFFICE 
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R--n^'^rced  Cu 

CONSTRUCTIO 

The  Only  Form  of  Construction  which  Successfully 

Withstood  Earthquake  aiui  t  u 


We  do  your  Construction  of  Buildings  and  Installing 
of  Machinery  and  Equipment  on  the  **Cost-plus-a- 
fixed-sum"  basis,  the  square-deal-for-everybody  plan 

W  K    A  R  E 

Exclusive  Pacific  Coast  Agents  for 

FILER  &  STOWEL   (Milwaukee,    Wis.),    Corliss 

Engines  and  Saw  Mill  Machinery. 
Munday   Hoisting   Engines 
Greenway  Separators 
Standard  Safety  Water  Tube   Boilers 
Erie  Tubular  Boilers 
Fisher  Generator  Sets 
Erie  Automatic  Engines 
Michigan  Lubricator  Company  Specialties 

GEO.  J.  LEYNER  ENGINEERING  WORKS 
COMPANY  (Denver,  Col.),  Compressors, 
Hoists  and  Drills 

Pierce  (Vacuum)   Heating  Systems  for  Hotels  and 

Large    Buildings    As  installed  in  Palace  Hotel.  San  Francisco. 

Large  Stock  on  Hand  in  San  Francisco 

Prices  and  terms  the  same  as  before 

Occidental  Engineering  and  Machinery  Co- 

NEW  QUARTERS 

Second  and  Harrison  Streets,  San  Francisco 

We  did  not  even  temporarily  desert  San  Francisco 
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Why  Believe  in  San  Francisco's  huture 

By  HERBERT  E.  LAW 

CONFIDENCE  must  have  a  secure  basis.  Architecturally  one  cannot 
hang  a  stately  dome  to  a  star  by  a  silken  thread,  or  rest  a  modern, 
class  "A"  building  on  fancifully  colored,  intiatcd  paper  bags.  A 
philosophical  conclusion  demands  adequate  premises.  No  historical  de- 
velopment is  the  outgrowth  of  a  moment,  but  has  a  sufhcient  cause.  It 
is  equally  impossible  tor  confidence  in  San  Francisco's  future  to  be  invin- 
cible, unless  it  rests  upon  a  solid  foundation  of  fact.  What,  then,  are 
some  of  the  elements  which  come  to  us  who  face  the  conditions  as  they 
are  with  unfilmed  eye— which  enter  into  the  supreme  and  steady  confi- 
dence in  what  appears  to  be  the  inevitable  outcome  of  recent  events   in 

this  home  city  of  ours.'* 

Among  them  are,  first,  San  Francisco's  geographical  situation,     its 
greatness  is  inevitable  and  its  future  secure,  not  merely  by  reason  of  the 
few  decades  of  human  effort  and  achievement  which  the  peninsula  has 
witnessed.    These  were  assured  aeons  ago  by  the  operation  of  great  nat- 
ural laws  which  carved  out  of  solid  masonry  the  Golden  Gate  and  dug 
this  bay  with  a  carrying  capacity  sufficient  to  fioat  the  fleets  of  the  world. 
Second,  strategically  San  Francisco  could  not  be  ignored,  or  neglected, 
if  the  nation  desired  to  do  so.    Related  as  it  is  to  the  defense  of  this  long 
reach  of  the  Pacific  Coast  and  to  our  island  possessions  in  the  1  acihc,  it 
makes  demands  upon  the  attention  of  the  government  which  in    them- 
selves would  be  sufficient  to  insure  an  important  city  on  the  slopes  ot 
these  hills     Were  the  present  dwellers  in  San  Francisco  to  desert  it  111  a 
body   it  would  be  rebuilt  and  inhabited  by  those  whom  the  government  s 
activities  would  bring  here,  and  because  of  its  immense  importance  strat- 
egically it  has  a  grip  upon  the  future  which  nothing  can  break. 

Our  confidence  is  based,  third,  upon  the  brief  history  of  this  city  s  life. 
It  was  founded  by  the  Pioneers.  They  were  strong  men  who  faced  stern 
conditions  ^Jith  a  resolution  which  nothing  could  shake.  When  the> 
found  it  it  was  a  stretch  of  sand  dunes,  an  apparently  unmhabited  waste. 
There  are  still  some  of  them  enjoying  an  honored  old  age  among  us,  who 
have  seen  it  develop  until  it  became  one  of  the  most  active,  aggressive 

~^^ersonal\etter  to  the  publisher  of  the  A-hUect  ^^^^^;;^^:^X^::'^^:^:' 
recognized  as  one  of  San  Francisco  s  most  Pr°8^"*;^^^4"%*" "."^7  sturdy,  rational  confidence  of  those 
••  I  am  very  glad  to  do  ^"^^^^'^  ^^'i'^^,^^'" ^'T^^i^fe  y"  cordia^^^^^  enterprise  in  being  the  first 

vitally  interested  in  San  F""«^'»*=°-,.*"^J°"Vh.  JiVa Jer^  and  with  every  good  wish  for  the  spread  of  the 
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and  prosperous  cities  on  the  American  continent,  and  who  have  wit- 
nessed the  gradual  transformation  from  the  Pioneer  conditions  and  archi- 
tecture to  modern  activities  and  buildings  on  every  hand.  1  hey  have  lett 
their  impress  upon  the  city.  They  have  passed  on  their  loyalty  and  at- 
tection  for  it  as  a  priceless  heritage,  and  those  who  take  up  the  work  to- 
day breathe  intense  loyalty  in  the  very  atmosphere  and  have  caught  some 
of  the  stern  determination  and  resolution  of  those  who  first  looked  upon 
this  location  and  labored  in  its  development. 

Fourth,  we  believe  in  the  city  commercially.    A  mere  cursory  glance 
at  the  bank  clearings,  at  the  wholesale  and  retail  business  showing  of  this 
city  for  the  last  ten  years  will  make  clear  to  thejpost  un^bseryprnt  the 
tremendous  development  which  has  been  in  pKJfressWThis  meanslvol- 
umes  to  those  who  are  vitally  iutefe^d  in  this  matter.    It  is  not  the  rec- 
ord of  achievement  that  interests  us,  but IHe  element  of  prophecy  in  it, 
for  the  tremendous  strides  in  the  city  commercially  are  weighty  sugges- 
tions of  what  is  inevitable  by  reason  of  its  location,  and  because  of  the 
opportunities  that  are  opening  to  it  increasingly  in  the  Orient.    The  Pa- 
cific will  be  a  highway  of  commerce,  a  scene  of  the  most  dramatic  devel- 
opements  in  the  world's  history.    Some  of  the  richest  and  most  populous 
lands  on  the  globe  lie  just  beyond  us,  and  through  our  gateway  there  will 
How  in  and  out  the  currents  of  commerce  which  will  rise  with  the  prog- 
ress of  time  until  what  seems  to  us  so  mighty  a  stream  today  will  be  like 
a  mountain  rivulet  in  comparison  with  the  majestic  sweep  of  the  Mississippi. 
But  above  all  else,  we  believe  in  the  future  of  San  Francisco  with 
confidence  because  of  the  spirit  of  our  people.     Calamity  is  not  an  un- 
mixed curse.     It  is  never  desired,  and  its  losses  are  not  anticipated  with 
any  eager  aKpectation,  but  it  does  have  in  It  some  elements  of  recom- 
pense.   To  one  who  has  been  intimately  associated  with  those  who  have 
been  struggling  with  the  problems  of  the  city  during  the  recent  days, 
there  has  come  a  realization  of  the  depth  and  sincerity  of  the  devotion  of 
our  people  to  the  citv  and  its  interests,  which  is  a  solid  source  of  satis- 
faction and  an  adequate  basis  for  rational  hope.  They  have  shown  a  cour- 
age, resourcefulness,  energy,  optimism  and  unity  which  even  the  stern  - 
conditions  which  they  faced  and  fully  realized. cannot  defeat.    There  is  a 
cheerfulness  and  a  buoyancy  which  are  not  irrational  nor  are  they  at  all 
due  to  the  mere  hysterical  excitement  of  the  moment.   They  are  the  ex- 
pression of  the  same  splendid  spirit  which    concjuered    the    plains    and 
crested  the  mountains  in  pioneer  days.     They  are  the  exemplification  of 
Western  grit  and  determination.     They  are  characteristically  American, 
and  the  present  calamity  is  simply  the  tool  by   which   a    greater   future 
than  we  have  ever  known  can  be  carved.     Someone  has  said  Uiat  "men 
are  more  important  than  broad  acres  or  luxury  or  gold  mines."    In  Walt 
Whitman's  phrase,  "Produce  great  persons— the  rest  follows."    In  a  sim- 
ilar  line   somebody  looking  upon   the   sterile   country   about   Plymouth 
Rock  said  to  one  of  the  dwellers  there,  "What  do  you  raise  on  this  rocky 
soil?"  to  which  the  reply  was  "We  raise  men." 

We  have  every  reason  to  be  steadfast,  quiet  and  confident  as  we  see 
■    that  sturdy  spirit  of  determination  which  seizes  upon  disaster  with  un- 
gloved hand  and  molds  it  into  opportunity,  which  discards  its  coat  and 
lays  aside  society's  conventions  and  goes  at  existing  conditions  without 

fear  or  fretting. 

There  are  some  in  this  city  who  may  not  recover.  This  possibility  is 
inevitable,  although  it  is  one  of  the  pitiable  results  of  such  a  disaster.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  city  today  offers  larger  opportunities  for  harder  work 
and  greater  achievements  than  ever  before  since  its  foundation,  and  out 
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of  fH^  stress  and  strain  of  present  conditions,  as  a  result  of  the  earnest 
and  united  effort,  there  will  develop  the  most  modern  and  splendid  city 
on  the  American  Continent,  a  fitting  monument  to  those  who  founded 
this  city  on  the  sand  dunes  by  the  sunset  sea,  and  to  those,  who,  when  ca- 
lamity sweeps  upon  it  suddenly  have  no  greater  joy  than  to  spend  cheer- 
fully their  time,  effort,  thought  and  money  for  its  re-creation  on  new  and 
nobler  lines. 


Glass  Houses  For  San  Francisco 

By  THEODORE  H.  SKINNER,  Architect 

(A  nezu  type  of  architecture  mil  soon  be  seen  in  San  Francisco 
as  a  result  of  the  recent  fire.  A  syndicate  of  New  York  restau- 
rant men  is  planning  to  erect  zvhat  tvill  he  known  as  ''The  Glass 
House/'  No  site  has  yet  been  chosen  for  the  building,  as  the  rep- 
resentaHz'c  of  the  syndicate,  who  is  now  in  San  Francisco,  does 
not  bfclicve  it  zvotild  be  expedient  to  select  a  location  until  some 
definite  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  drift  of  the  throng. 

''The  Glass' House"  promises  to  be  the  most  elaborate  as  zvell 
as  the  most  unique  structure  yet  seen  on  the  coast,  or  in  fact  in 
any  other  city  of  the  country.  The  architects  damn  they  can  put 
up' a  glass  building  that  zinll  be  absolutely  fireproof.  Certainly  the 
erection  of  this  unique  building  zinll  be  zmtched  unth  unusual  in- 
terest. The  plans  have  been  drawn  by  Putnam  and  Cox,  Rand 
and  Skinner,  the  zvell-known  Boston  firm  of  architects,  zvho  are 
nozv  in  San  Francisco.)  Ed. 

THE  complete  destruction  of  the  many  "fireproof"  building  materials 
in  the  recent  conflagration  should  lead  in  the  future  to  a  more 
careful  examination  of  the  fire-resistant  qualities  of  other  building 
materials  before  they  are  accepted  by  architects  and  builders  as  being  fire- 
proof.    One  of  these  materials  is  glass. 

We  have  been  too  prone  to  accept  the  so-called  tests  conducted  by 
interested  contractors  or  manufacturers  as  a  proof  of  the  results  we  wish 
to  obtain.  We  have  all  too  readily  embodied  in  our  practice  materials  which 
have  not  made  good  their  titles  in  the  supreme  tests  of  Baltimore  and 
San  Francisco. 

About  1900  the  late  Edward  Atkinson  established  an  insurance  ex- 
periment station  at  Boston  where  materials  could  be  tested.  Its  labora- 
tory work  and  its  reports  have  been  of  great  value,  and  should  be  more 
vvidelv  known.  The  station's  report  on  the  Baltimore  fire,  reread  at  this 
time,  would  apply  line  for  line  to  San  Francisco,  and  it  should  be  iii  the 
hands  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  city. 

Two  facts  of  vital  moment  at  this  time  stand  discoverable  both  in  the 
report  and  in  the  ruined  city,  viz.,  that  reinforced  concrete  and  rein- 
forced glass  did  the  work  they  were  intended  to  do.  Although  seared  and 
scarred,  they  were  in  position  when  the  fire  subsided. 

Leaving:  aside  the  discussion  of  concrete  and  its  merits  and  faults, 
let  us  see  if  there  is  not  a  larger  field  than  generally  imagined  possible 
for  the  use  of  reinforced  glass,  or,  commonly  speaking,  wire-glass,  which 
will  enter  largely  into  the  construction  of  the  restaurant  projected  for  San 
Francisco.  As  a  fireproofing  or  fire-resistant  material,  we  find  that  m 
metal  frames  wire  glass  has  stood  the  severest  assaults  of  the  flames,  as, 
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Office  Building  and  Roof  Garden  for  Mr.  Frank  H.  Burke,  Sin  Francisco 


G.  A.  Dodge,  Architect 


in  a  few  cases  observable,  fire  entered  buildings  at  unguarded  openings 
and,  the  interiors  becoming  ignited,  the  wire-glass  was  subjected  to  tire 
on  both  sides  at  once.  Even  then  it  did  not  utterly  fail,  and  stuck  to 
its  frames  as  long  as  the  latter  lasted. 

Why  this  material  has  this  high  heat  resistance  we  need  not  discuss 
now  Suffice  it  that  it  has,  and  that  it  is  proof  against  destruction  even 
under  extraordinary  circumstances.  May  we  not,  then,  enlarge  its  appli- 
cation with  advantage?  May  we  not  substitute  double  sheets  of  it  for  our 
curtain  walls  in  steel-frame  buildings  with  an  air  space  between?  We 
can  go  even  further  than  this,  entirely  encasing  our  building  with  sheets 
of  it  held  to  the  protected  frame  by  invisible  clips.  By  this  method  of 
construction  we  can  do  awav  entirely  with  windows  as  openings  for  light 
and  have  translucent  walls  everywhere,  with  clear  panels  arranged  tor 
vision.  On  such  a  case  of  glass  the  elements  would  have  no  effect.  Acid 
smoke  would  not  eat  it  out ;  soot  would  not  cling  to  it  and  dishgure  it, 
and  disintegration  would  not  mar  the  beauty  of  its  form. 

As  such  a  casine  would  be  much  lighter  in  weight  than  masonry, 
lighter  steel  framing  and  economy  would  follow.  Perhaps  greater  scope 
might  be  given  to  the  fancv  of  the  design,  and  a  new  architecture  be  pos- 
sible There  would  be  no  greater  expense  incurred  than  in  other  types  ot 
architecture.  Rich  ornaments  could  be  cast  or  moulded  while  the  glass 
was  in  viscous  state;  color  could  be  introduced  in  unlimited  extent,  and 
the  beautiful  city  of  Revelation  would  become  a  reality  on  earth  with  its 
shining  walls,  towers  and  spires  that  would  glisten  in  the  sunlight  and 
rival  the  gems  of  a  jeweled  crown. 

Annealed  glass  bricks  and  slabs  with  higher  crushing  limit  than  stone 
are  already  in  use  abroad,  and  buildings  largely  of  glass  are  beautiful  real- 
ities in  Brussels,  Berlin,  Nuremburg  and  Turin.  That  we  are  about  to 
enter  upon  an  era  where  glass  plays  an  important  part  may  be  well  believed. 
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Twelve  Story  Office  Building  for  E.W. 
Hopkins,  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco 

Blisi  &  Faville,  Arcbitecti 
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IT  is  inspiring  to  note  the  conlKlence 
festing  in  the  future  of  San  Francisco 
which  big  property  owners  are  inani; 
by  ordering  immediate  preparation  of  plans 
for  new  buildings.  The  desire  of  the  owner 
will  permit.  While  he  is  trying  to  get  a  rea- 
is  clearly  to  rebuild  as  quickly  as  conditions 
sonable  settlement  of  his  insurance,  he  is  hav- 
ing plans  made  for  the  reconstruction  of  his 
burned  property,  so  that  when  the  insurance 
people  tell  him  to  go  ahead  and  clear  away 
the  debris  he  will  be  ready  to  build  without 
further  delay. 

It  is  not  at  all  probable  that  the  business 
center  will  be  materially  chaneed.  Market 
street  will  continue  to  be  the  Broadway  of 
San  Francisco  and  from  this  crreat  thorou^^h- 
fare  will  radiate,  as  formerly,  the  various 
business  houses,  commercial,  financial, 
wholesale  and  retail. 

The  skyscraper  will  be  even  more  promi- 
nent in  the  new  San  Francisco  than  it  was  in 
the  old  city.  Plans  now  in  architects'  offices 
call  for  scores  of  office  ])uildin2:s  of  Class  A 
construction,  varying  from  eisfht  to  eighteen 
stones.  A  few  of  these  are  pictured  in  this 
number  of  the  Architect  and  Fngineer.  The 
^  twelve-story  building  shown  on  this  page  is 
to  pe  erected  by  E.  ^^^  Hopkins  at  Pine  and 
Lefdesdorff  streets  at  a  cost  of  $200,000.  It 
will  have  stone  facings  and  metal  frames. 

The  fact  that  more  rapid  pro^rress  is  not 
being  made  on  some  of  the  big  skyscrapers 
that  were  under  construction  before  the  fire 
and  which  were  damaged  very  little,  has  been 
the  cause  of  comment.  Among  these  build- 
ings are  the  Whittell  and  Butler  structures 
near  Union  Square.  The  steelwork  of  both  is 
intact,  and  if  construction  was  rushed  they 
could  be  made  ready  for  occupancy  long  before 
some  of  the  new  buildings  can  be  put  up. 


Every  man  should  think  for  himself 

Hut  not  of  himself  alone. 
For  others  have  some  right  to  pelf 

As  well  as  wrongs  to  atone. 


The  Architect  and  Engineer  of  California. 
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I  iMjIish  Anil 

By  ARCHIBALD  C.  HOPE.  Architect 

X/    ^U  ask  me   for  my   impressions  of  American   architecture    from  an 
I        English  architect's  standpoint.     Sir,  to  express  all   I   think  would, 
perhaps,  fill  a  ten-volume  novel,  but  as  your  space  is  valuable  I  will 
endeavor  to  put  in  a  few  words — my  first  impressions. 

In  New  York  everything  seemed  big  and  gaudy — from  flat  irons  down- 
ward— even  the  underground  railway,  with  its  four  tracks  was  big. 

In  Chicago  the  buildings  are  not  only  big,  but  monstrous — one  gets  a 
creek  in  the  back  of  the  neck  looking  up  at  the  sky  scrapers  and'  trying  to 
comprehend  the  fine  detail  around  the  twentieth  story.  The  chief  item  an 
architect  notices  up  there  is  the  immense  cornice — intended,  of  course,  to 
be  in  proportion  to  the  height,  with  the  result  that  there  was  not  much 
chance  of  seeing  anything  above  the  same. 

This,  I  assumed,  was  the  chief  reason  why  so  few  attempts  had  been 
made  to  break  the  sky  line  (as  seen  from  the  street  grade),  as  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  or  two  very  early  scrapers  was  the  case. 

Some  attempts  have  been  made  to  obviate  this  mistake  by  placing  the 
main  Haves  cornice  two-thirds  up  the  building  and  making  a  tall  "attic" 
story  above — still,  however,  keeping  the  straight  sky  line — thus  falling  from 
,Qrace  again. 

One  just  completed  by  Messrs.  Burnham  &  Co.  has  attempted  a  feature 
in  a  pent  house  on  top  of  a  flat  roof. 

This,  when  viewed  from  a  sufficient  distance,  is  a  relief  to  the  mon(^t- 
ony. 

But  it  remained  for  me  to  reach  the  far  west  city  of  San  Francisco  be- 
fore finding  really  neat — well  considered — classical  detail.  Here  T  find  de- 
tails considered  from  the  point  of  view  they  are  to  be  seen  from,  and 
where  they  can  be  seen  in  addition  to  up  aloft. 

It  is  my  regret  not  to  have  seen  San  Francisco  in  its  full  beauty  before 
the  calamity  of  April  i8th  last. 

Even  now  what  an  artistic  treat  it  is  for  an  artist  to  wander  through 
the  villa  residence  district — shutting  out.  of  course,  the  street  kitchens  and 
office  placards — admiring  what  is  still  intact  and  restoring  many  ruined 
edifices,  from  the  tiny  pieces  left,  to  build  ones  imagination  on. 

As  to  my  sentiments  or  opinions  on  scrapers  and  the  necessary  steel 
construction,  an  Englishman  has  nothing  at  home  with  which  to  make  com- 
parisons— unless  it  be  the  lare:e  flour  mills  and  bonding  warehouses  at  the  sea 
coast  ports,  which  are  fast  being  converted  into  reinforced  concrete  build- 
ings some  four  or  five  stories  high  and  often  continued  ten  or  fifteen  feet 
out  over  the   water  side  from  the  first  floor  level. 

These  arc  built  on  R.  T.  C.  piles  and  R.  I.  C.  wharves,  and  are  stand- 
ing the  best  of  knocking  about  and  sea  worms  much  better  than  either  wood 
or  sandstone  or  concrete  blocks. 

This  is  the  nearest  approach  to  a  building  material  of  a  monolethic 
nature  to  be  at  all  comparable  with  your  steel  constructed  buildings — but 
as  I  have  only  seen  it  over  here  as  applied  to  floor  loads — not  piers — the 
comparison  is  only  imaginative. 
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The  Bare  Building  ia  Maricct  Mrcet.      'I  his  Mructurc  Wa»  L'ntiarineJ  by  the  Kartaquak: 


Wright  and  Polk,  Architects 
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1  Tempoi         Buildings 

Bv  T.  PATTERSON  ROSS,  Architect 

IT  IS  unfortunate  that  the  city  authorities  should  have  permitted  the  con- 
struction of  so  many  shacks  in  the  husiness  section  of  the  Inirncd  dis- 
trict of  San  Francisco.  I  fear  this  seemin<^  oversii^ht  on  the  part  of 
those  in  power  will  act  as  a  check  to  the  erection  of  ])ermanent  buildings  to 
a  far  greater  extent  than  we  now  realize.  Architects  should  discourage  as 
far  as  possible  the  construction  of  teni])orary  buildings.  ( )nce  pro]:)ertv 
owners  get  into  the  way  of  building  chea])  structures  it  is  difficult  to  interest 
them  in  more  substantial  buildings.  One  reason  for  this  is  that  the  tem- 
porary structure  conunands  a  very  fair  return  on  the  investment — a  condi- 
tion that  at  once  appeals  to  the  man  who  wants  quick  returns.  The  tempo- 
rary building  can  be  jnit  up  c|uickly  and  the  owner  has  little  difficulty  in  find- 
ing a  tenant  who  will  lease  for  a  term  of  two  or  three  years.  Tt  is  my  opin- 
ion that  the  authorities  should  discourage  this  type  of  buildings  except  in 
certain  districts  and  the  time  the  structure  is  allowed  to  remain  up  should 
be  hmited  to  such  a  short  period  that  the  ])ro])erty  owner  would  ])refer  to 
build  permanently  even  though  by  doing  so  he  would  be  losing  immediate 
income. 

I  tmderstand  that  some  owners  who  have  put  uj)  temi)orary  buildings 
have  made  five-year  leases  with  their  tenants,  and  T  am  afraid  the  authori- 
ties will  have  bard  work  comixdling  these  owners  to  cancel  the  leases,  tear 
down  the  temporary  structures  and  erect  ])ermanent  buildings  inside  of  the 
five  years.  The  building  of  these  temporary  shacks  not  only  hinders  the 
erection  of  ])ermanent  buildings,  but  it  disfigures  the  business  section  and 
makes  an  eye  s(^re  almost  as  disheartening  as  the  ruins  out  of  which  these 
flimsy  afifairs  have  sprung.  There  is,  of  course,  no  architectural  beauty 
about  riiem  and  the  only  ])ossible  exctise  for  their  exisfehce  is  that  they  pro/ 
vide  a  temporary  means  of  carrying  along  Inisiness  that  otherwise  would 
have  to  be  abandoned. 

Tt  should  not  be  necessarv.  however,  to  build  shacks  on  the  sites  of 
former  Class  A.  V*  and  C  buildings.  Business  sites  should  be  held  in  re- 
serve for  permanent  buildin!^''s  onlv.  and  the  man  whose  business  was  once 
carried  on  in  these  localities  should  be  willing  to  shift  to  some  other  section 
where  temporary  structures  are  less  obnoxious,  until  a  permanent  build- 
ing has  replaced  the  one  destroyed.  1  think  temporary  buildings  shr)uld 
be  kept  west  of  Powell  street. 

Some  proj^jcrty  owners  declare  that  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  and 
])revent  the  city's  growth  if  everybody  in  the  business  section  waited  imtil 
their  insurance  is  adjusted  and  tlie  debris  cleaned  so  as  to  put  up  i)erman- 
ent  buildings.  That  may  be  so,  but  is  it  not  better  to  waste  time  now,  if 
we  must  call  it  time  wasted,  rather  than  six  months  or  a  year  or  two  years 
hence,  for  sooner  or  later  the  temporary  shack  will  have  to  come  down 
and  be  replaced  with  something  substantial 

There  will  probably  be  few  important  chantres  in  the  style  of  architec- 
ttire  in  the  new  San  Francisco.  There  may  be  less  of  the  beavy  stone  and 
terra  cotta  cornices,  galvanized  iron  being  substituted.  More  attention  will 
be  paid  to  the  strength  of  a  building  rather  than  the  appearance.  There 
will  probablv  l)e  more  reinforced  concrete  construction,  and  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  where  bricks  are  used  greater  care  will  be  exercised  in  the  workmanship 
and  in  the  kind  of  cement  used. 
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The  Bare  Building  in  Market  Street.     This  Structure  VVai  Unharmed  by  the  Earthquake 


Wright  and  Polk,  Architect! 
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Too  Many  Temporary  Biiildiocis 

By  T.  PATTERSON  ROSS,  Architect 

IT  IS  unfortunate  that  the  city  authorities  should  have  permitted  the  con- 
struction of  so  many  shacks  in  the  business  section  of  the  burned  dis- 
trict of  San  Francisco.  I  fear  this  seemin^^^  oversight  on  the  part  of 
those  in  power  will  act  as  a  check  to  the  erection  of  permanent  buildings  to 
a  far  greater  extent  than  we  now  realize.  Architects  should  discourage  as 
far  as  possible  the  construction  of  temporary  buildings.  Once  property 
owners  get  into  the  way  of  building  cheap  structures  it  is  difficult  to  interest 
them  in  more  substantial  buildings.  One  reason  for  this  is  that  the  tem- 
porary structure  commands  a  very  fair  return  on  the  investment — a  condi- 
tion that  at  once  appeals  to  the  man  who  wants  quick  returns.  The  tempo- 
rary building  can  be  put  up  quickly  and  the  owner  has  little  difficulty  in  find- 
ing a  tenant  who  will  lease  for  a  term  of  two  or  three  years.  It  is  my  opin- 
ion that  the  authorities  should  discourage  this  type  of  buildings  except  in 
certain  districts  and  the  time  the  structure  is  allowed  to  remain  up  should 
be  limited  to  such  a  short  period  that  the  .property  owner  would  prefer  to 
build  permanently  even  though  by  doing,  so  he  would  be  losing  immediate 
income. 

I  understand  that  some  owners  who  have  put  u])  temporary  buildings 
have  made  five-year  leases  with  their  tenants,  and  I  am  afraid  the  authori- 
ties will  have  hard  work  compelling  these  owners  to  cancel  the  leases,  tear 
down  the  temporary  structures  and  erect  permanent  buildings  inside  of  the 
five  years.  The  building  of  these  temporary  shacks  not  only  hinders  the 
erection  of  permanent  buildings,  but  it  disfigures  the  business  section  and 
makes  an  eye  sore  almost  as  disheartening  as  the  ruins  out  of  which  these 
flimsy  affairs  have  sprung.  There  is,  of  course,  no  architectural  beauty 
about  them  and  the  only  possible  excuse  for  their  existence  is  that  they  prr^ 
vide  a  temporary  means  of  carrying  along  business  that  otherwise  would 
have  to  be  abandoned. 

It  should  not  be  necessary,  however,  to  build  shacks  on  the  sites  of 
former  Class  A,  B  and  C  buildings.  Business  sites  should  be  held  in  re- 
serve for  permanent  buildings  only,  and  the  man  whose  business  was  once 
carried  on  in  these  localities  should  be  willing  to  shift  to  some  other  section 
where  temporary  structures  are  less  obnoxious,  imtil  a  permanent  build- 
ing has  replaced  the  one  destroyed.  I  think  temporary  buildings  should 
be  kept  west  of  Powell  street. 

Some  property  owners  declare  that  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  and 
prevent  the  city's  growth  if  everybody  in  the  business  section  waited  until 
their  insurance  is  adjusted  and  the  debris  cleaned  so  as  to  put  up  perman- 
ent buildings.  That  may  be  so,  but  is  it  not  better  to  waste  time  now,  if 
we  must  call  it  time  wasted,  rather  than  six  months  or  a  year  or  two  years 
hence,  for  sooner  or  later  the  temporary  shack  will  have  to  come  down 
and  be  replaced  with  something  substantial  ? 

There  will  probably  be  few  important  chanees  in  the  style  of  architec- 
ture in  the  new  San  Francisco.  There  may  be  less  of  the  heavy  stone  and 
terra  cotta  cornices,  galvanized  iron  being  substituted.  More  attention  will 
be  paid  to  the  strength  of  a  building  rather  than  the  appearance.  There 
will  probably  be  more  reinforced  concrete  construction,  and  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  where  bricks  are  used  greater  care  will  be  exercised  in  the  workmanship 
and  in  the  kind  of  cement  used. 
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By  CHARLES  PETER  WEEKS.  Architect 


BURNING  purifies— burning  was  once  a  punishment  for  crnne.  To- 
day it  is  not  the  same  crime  nor  the  same  burnmg,  but  a  biirnmg 
for  crime  just  the  same.     The  «olden  crime  was  agamst  rehgion. 

Today's  crime  is  against  economics.  •     ^u    c. 

Two  hundred  million  dollars  have  been  tossed  mto  the  air  in  the  ban 

Francisco  fire.    Let  us  find  out  the  criminals.  ^  ,      .    •   t  4.  ^ 

To  an  extent  ignorance  wears  the  guilty  stripes  but    short-sighted 

ereed,  carelessness  and  weakness  are  the  real  criminals.  •         r 

The  owner  is  primarily  to  blame  for  loss  in  the  San  Francisco  fire 
and  rightly  sufifers  for  his  own  crime.  But  the  city  too,  is  to  blame  for 
absolute  lack  of  complete  inspection  of  building  plans  and  buildings, 
%weak  building  laws  and  affording  no  protection  to  the  careful  owner 
against  his  reckless  neighbor.  The  architect  is  to  blame  in  being  too  will- 
ing to  acquiesce  in  the  owner's  desire  to  build  cheaply  in  fear  of  losing  a 

commission.  .    .  ,  ,  ,  ,  .     r^^ 

The  contractor  is  to  blame  for  not  giving  golden  workmanship  tor 

cfolden  recompense.  ,,       •  ,       1  4.  v  „ 

This  school  of  experience  to  which  we  haye  all  paid  a  lar2:e  tuit  on 
should  teach  us  all  in  future  to  stop  these  crimes  and  avoid  their  results. 

Bv  what  right  do  vou  endanger  my  office  building  by  erecting  your 
wooden  shack  alongside?  Is  there  not  room  enough  for  such  houses  out- 
side of  the  business  district?  ,  ,  1       ^.u 

Why  are  not  specifications  read  and  buildings  inspected  by  the  au- 
thorities so  that  inferior  workmanship  cannot  exist?  Why  is  the  owner 
penny  wise  and  pound  foolish?  .     ,     -i  1    i 

Why  is  the  architect  not  a  big  enough  man  to  refuse  to  build  cheap 
and  to  see  that  he  builds  strong?  . 

In  New  York  the  money  lenders  employ  architects  to  inspect  plans 
and  specifications  and  buildings  to  see  that  their  interests  are  protected. 
San  Francisco  would  do  well  to  adopt  this  custom.  ,    .       .         ,.,       ,, 

When  a  citv  is  down  and  out.  the  thing  to  do  is  to  bring  it  to  life,  it 
pine  and  galvanized  iron  will  do  it  let  us  use  them.  But  care  must  be 
exercised  that  the  same  old  greed  does  not  mislead  us. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  give  a  warning  note  to  all  for  many  are  plan- 
ning to  rebuild  a  class  "A"  city.     Many  men  who,  before  the  fire,  would 
have  been  contented  with  wood  are  now  planning  for  fireproof  structures 
Reinforced  concrete  is  the  joyous  cry  of  the  hour,  echoing  the  death  knell 

of  hollow  tile.  .    ,,      ^  •   r         1 

There  is  undoubtedly  a  tendency  to  blindly  fly  to  remforced  con- 
crete knowing  by  experience  that  all  other  materials  failed.  Reinforced 
concrete  was  not  subjected  in  our  late  fire  to  the  same  test  as; other  ma- 

^^^  If  a  brick  wall  cannot  be  honestly  built,  how  much  less  is  a  rein- 
forced concrete  building  liable  to  be  well  built? 

Reinforced  concrete  buildings  in  other  parts  of  the  country  haye  not 
all  been  successful.  The  best  built  buildings  are  the  best  in  reinforced 
concrete  as  well  as  other  material.  Therefore,  it  will  be  well  for  the  own- 
er to  be  careful  in  the  selection  of  his  designer. 

This  material  in  combination  with  good  brick  will  undoubtedly  form 
a  great  part  of  San  Francisco's  future  big  buildings. 
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The  elimination  of  stone  and  the  restriction  of  projecting  cornices 
will  modify  the  style  of  future  buildings  and  have  a  tendency  to  produce 

A  Gothic  style  is  more  in  harmony  with  the  structural  form  of  a  steel 
a  logically  artistic  facade  in  the  hands  of  well  trained  designers, 
building  than  the  classic  style  and  will  be  followed  and  adopted  more  and 
more  in  the  future. 


The  man  who  makes  it  a  practice  to  look  on  the  bright  side  of  life  not 
only  has  an  equal  chance  with  the  other  fellow  of  getting  a  fair  share  of  this 
world's  goods,  but  he  has  a  much  better  time  while  he  is  at  it. — Exchange. 
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I  he  INeyif  Uaremont  Hotel 

By  C.  W.  DICKb:V,  Architect 

AS  i^AR  as  silc  is  cuiiccnicd,  lliC' new  Llarcnioiu  iiolcl  lui^  Uic  advant- 
age ot  any  suniiar  buildnig  ni  Laiitorina  u  nut  ui  tiic  Lnueci  ;:5Lau'.>. 
'ilie  grounds  tlieniscives  are  surpassnigly  beautilul  wuii  a  garden  ot 
lourteen  acres  that  has  been  lovingly  cultivatea  tor  a  period  ot  iorty  years. 
A  wild  overgrown  creek,  htige  old  pines  and  oaks,  and  nuniberiess  rare 
trees,  slirubs,  and  ilowers  coinuine  with  the  broad  lawns  to  present  a  most 
perlect  setting  lor  the  new  building. 

The  location  is  also  very  accessible,  it  can  be  reached  in  live  minutes 
from  hierkeley,  tiiteeii  minutes  Irom  Uakland,  and,  when  the  new  branch 
of  the  Key  Route  is  extended  to  the  grounds,  it  can  be  reached  irom  San 
hrancisco  in  thirty-hve  minutes.  The  held  irom  which  it  can  draw  lor  its 
patronage  is  thus  a  large  one,  exclusive  ol  tourist  trade. 

The  hotel  building  iias  been  designed  to  specially  ht  the  location,  it  is 
in  the  rambling  h^hzabethan  style,  winding  in  and  cut  with  the  contour  ol 
the  hill,  with  stone  terraces  and  porches  and  walls  ol  broad  cedar"  shingles 
and  rough  plaster,  it  will  be  set  back  on  the  side  hill  at  sutticient  elevation 
to  get  a  view  ot  the  lull  sweep  of  the  bay  and  Uakland  over  the  tops  ol  the 
trees,  ilie  extreme  dimensions  ol  tiie  buiiaing  will  be  152  leet  by  U/O  feet, 
and  it  will  be  lour  stories  in  height,  containing  Jio  guest  rooms,  aii  oi  which 
Will  be  briglit  and  sunny  and  every  second  one  ol  which  will  have  a  bath. 
The  observation  tower  will  be  140  leet  in  heiglit,  overlooking  the  surround- 
ing country. 

ihere  will  be  three  approaches  to  the  building:  hoot  passengers-  will 
enter  the  grounds  Irom  the  Key  Route  Station  through  a  covered  portico 
leading  to  an  underground  tunnel,  which  will  be  brilliantly  lighted  and 
treated  as  a  grotto  with  delightlul  surprises  and  lighting  ellects.  Une  can 
reach  the  hotel  elevators  witliout  climbing  any  stairs  and  thence  be  quickly 
lilted  to  any  lloor  lie  may  wibli  to  reacii.  carnages  will  enter  by  tlie  preseiiL 
driveway,  which  will  be  extended  to  enter  a  broad  porte-cochere  at  tiie  base 
ol  the  tower.  ^Automobiles  will  have  a  special  emrance  irom  the  tunnel 
road  leading  to  a  porte-cochere  directly  adjoining  the  lobb\ .  A  commodious 
garage  will  be  provided  to  the  south  and  a  stable  to  the  north  ol  the  build- 
ing lor  the  accommodation  ol  the  two  classes  ot  velucles. 

The  general  arrangement  of  the  lloor  plan  of  the  hotel  is  as  follows : 
A  large  dining- room  is  placed  near  the  center,  lacing  directly  west,  with  a 

frontage  of  142  feet,  overlooking  the  bay  and  an  equal  frontage  overlooking 
a  sunken  garden  in  the  rear.  To  the  south  of  this  dining-room  occurs  the 
lobby  and  palm  room,  58  feet  by  153  feet,  facing  the  front  garden  and  also 
the  tunnel  road,  with  a  hall  and  banquet  room  back  of  same  and  guest 
rooms  beyond.  To  the  north  of  the  dining-room  are  located  the  culinary 
department  and  servants  quarters. 

The  whole  interior  will  be  carried  out  in  the  J:lnghsh  style,  both  in 
decorations  and  furnishings. 

A  maximum  amount  of  public  space  and  a  maximum  number  of  rooms 
are  arranged  to  overlook  the  bay  and  the  hotel  grounds.  There  will  be  a 
promenade  porch  on  the  front  of  the  building  542  feet  long,  from  which 
guests  may  obtain  a  panoramic  view  of  the  surrounding  country. 

The  hotel  is  to  be  eqtiipped  with  every  modern  convenience  to  be  found 
in  similar  buildings  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  It  v.  ill  be  strictly  hrst-class 
in  every  way. 
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By  C.  W.  DICKEY,  Architect 

AS  Jb AR  as  site  is  concerned,  the  new  Clareniont  Hotel  has  tlie  advant- 
age ot  any  similar  building  in  Calitornia  ii  not  m  tne  uniiea  btates. 
'llie  grounds  themselves  are  surpassnigly  beautiiul  with  a  garden  ot 
fourteen  acres  that  has  been  lovingly  cultivated  tor  a  period  ot  turty  years. 
A  wild  overgrown  creek,  huge  old  pines  and  oaks,  and  numberless  rare 
trees,  shrubs,  and  tiowers  combine  with  the  broad  lawns  to  present  a  most 
perlect  setting  for  the  new  building. 

The  location  is  also  very  accessible.  It  can  be  reached  in  hve  minutes 
from  Berkeley,  fifteen  minutes  from  Oakland,  and,  when  the  new  branch 
of  the  Key  Route  is  extended  to  the  grounds,  it  can  be  reached  trom  San 
Trancisco  in  thirty-five  minutes.  The  held  Irom  which  it  can  draw  for  its 
patronage  is  thus  a  large  one,  exclusive  of  tourist  trade. 

The  hotel  building  has  been  designed  to  specially  tit  the  location.  It  is 
in  the  rambling  iilizabethan  style,  winding  in  and  out  with  the  contour  of 
the  hill,  with  stone  terraces  and  porches  and  walls  ot  broad  cedar  shingles 
and  rough  plaster,  it  will  be  set  back  on  the  side  hill  at  suhicient  elevation 
to  get  a  view  ot  the  lull  sweep  of  the  bay  and  Oakland  over  the  tops  of  the 
trees.  The  extreme  dimensions  ot  tlie  building  will  be  X52  leet  by  oyb  feet, 
and  It  will  be  lour  stories  in  height,  containing  210  guest  rooms,  ail  01  which 
Will  be  bright  and  sunny  and  every  second  one  ot  which  will  have  a  bath. 
The  observation  tower  will  be  140  leet  in  height,  overlooking  the  surround- 
ing country. 

There  will  be  three  approaches  to  the  building:  Toot  passengers  will 
enter  the  grounds  from  the  ivey  Ivoute  Station  through  a  covered  portico 
leading  to  an  underground  tunnel,  which  will  be  brilliantly  lighted  and 
treated  as  a  grotto  with  delightlul  surprises  and  lighting  eftects.  One  can 
reach  the  hotel  elevators  without  climbing  any  stairs  and  thence  be  quickly 
iitted  to  any  tloor  he  may  wish  to  reach,  carnages  will  enter  by  the  present 
driveway,  which  will  be  extended  to  enter  a  broad  porte-cochere  at  tne  base 
ot  the  tower.  Automobiles  will  have  a  special-  entrance  irom  the  tunnel 
road  leading  to  a  porte-cochere  directly  adjoining  the  lobby.  A  conunodious 
garage  will  be  provided  to  the  south  and  a  stable  to  tlie  north  ot  the  build- 
ing lor  the  accommodation  ot  the  two  classes  ot  vehicles. 

The  general  arrangement  of  the  floor  plan  of  the  hotel  is  as  follows : 
A  large  dining-room  is  placed  near  the  center,  lacing  directly  west,  with  a 

frontage  of  142  feet,  overlooking  the  bay  and  an  equal  frontage  overlooking 
a  sunken  garden  in  the  rear.  To  the  south  of  this  dining-room  occurs  the 
lobby  and  palm  room,  58  feet  by  153  feet,  facing  the  front  garden  and  also 
the  tunnel  road,  with  a  hall  and  banquet  room  back  of  same  and  guest 
rooms  beyond.  To  the  north  of  the  dining-room  are  located  the  culinary 
department  and  servants  quarters. 

The  whole  interior  will  be  carried  out  in  the  English  style,  both  in 
decorations  and  furnishings. 

A  maximum  amount  of  public  space  and  a  maximum  number  of  rooms 
are  arranged  to  overlook  the  bay  and  the  hotel  grounds.  There  will  be  a 
promenade  porch  on  the  front  of  the  building  542  feet  long,  from  which 
guests  may  obtain  a  panoramic  view  of  the  surrounding  country. 

The  hotel  is  to  be  equipped  with  every  modern  convenience  to  be  found 
in  similar  buildings  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  It  will  be  strictly  first-class 
in  every  way. 
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Front  Porch,  Claremont  Hotel 


Palm  Room  and  Ladies'  Parlor,  Claremont  Hotel 


The  culinary  department  power  plant,  and  public  roojm  J^^^  Jesif'^^^;; 
large  enouoh  to  Lcommudate  too  ntore  guest  roo.us  should  tt  be  des.red  to 

add  them.  comolete  refrigerating  and  ice  making  plam,  laundry 

the  guests  need  never  lack  amusement. 


"Engle  Nook,"  Claremont  Hotel 
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Glimpse  of  Dining  Room 
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Ground 


Plm  New  TouriM  Hotel  tt  Claremont  Fark,  Beikeley 


C.  W.  Dickey,  Arcbiteet 


By  WILLIAM  F.  SCOTT 

A  MATCH  will  start  a  flame  that  will  light  a  cigar.  This  same  flame 
will  light  a  citv  into  an  unquenchable  blaze  if  the  conditions  of  fuel 
and  air  supply  are  favorable  and  the  provisions  for  fire  protection 

unfavorable.  >     i  • 

In  the  recent  San  Francisco  catastrophe,  says  the  Canadian  Architect 
and  Builder,  we  have  a  case  where  the  fuel  was  the  wooden  buildings  and 
the  air  supply  that  ever  present  draught  through  the  Golden  Gate,  lie 
earthciuakc  supplied  the  match  and  incidentally  destroyed  the  water  supply 
for  fire  protection,  which  under  the  most  favorable  conditions  was  not  ot 
the  best  on  account  of  the  steep  hills  throughout  the  city.  This  great  west- 
ern port  of  the  United  States  was  a  wooden  city,  the  exceptions  w^iere  wood 
did  not  i^revail  consisting  of  a  comparatively  small  percentage  of  buildings 
in  the  business  section  The  "'Native  Son"  always  gave  as  the  reason  for 
this  fact  that  buildings  of  wood  were  safe  against  earihquake  shocks  and 
because  of  the  non-combustibility  of  the  California  redwood  were  insured 
against  a  great  conflagration. 

That  their  faith  in  wood  has  been    •shaken"  an<l  will  be  transferred  tc 
steel  or  steel  concrete  is  the  lesson  written  in  the  ashes  ot  tins  ^ta^l^ophe. 
The  fire  swept  over  an  area  of  about  .seven  square  miles  and  ot  the  bu  Ul- 
ings  in  this  burned  district  the  modern  steel  frame  structure  stood  out  m 
grind  contrast  to  all  other  types.    They  even  stood  the  tost  ''et  er  than 
might  be  expected  because  few  of  them  were  bui  t  ,11  any  wa>   dittcruit 
om  the  conventional  Chicago-New  York  Steel  Skeletcn  wh-h  w-s  d- 
signed  to  resist  static  loads  and  wind  pressure  only,  and  in  which  such 
'strains  as  would  be  caused  by  an  earthquake  tremor  were  not  considered. 
The  cumulative    resistance  in  the  joints  of  these   stee     frames    was    un- 
doubtedlv  a  great  factor  in  helping  them  to  withstand  the  recent  earth- 
quake shocks    but  to  make  this  function  positive  the  joints  shot,  d  oe 
specially  designed  for  the  forces  they  must  resist      Certainly  reinforce- 
nien^of  this  sort  would  add  greatly  to  the  power  of  the  building  to  r^laiD^ 
its  enclosing  materials  from  displacement.  .  ,     .    ,    ■ 

That  the  steel  frames  stood  the  test  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  their 
covering    or  rather  of  the  methods  of  binding  the  enclosing  materials    to 
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their  skeleton.  The  manner  in  which  the  brickwork  between  the  steel  fram- 
neof  therwer  of  the  magnihcent  City  Hall  fell  in  rums  about  it  is  a  good 
nifration  of  a  v'ltal  pomf  m  the  design  of  the  conventional  skeetoncon^ 
struction  when  applied  to  buildings  that  are  to  resist  he  strains  ot  ^n^a/t" 
nnalcp  shock  This  tower  was  built  on  a  steel  skeleton  frame  well  bracea 
iTtJe  circumlerentiarframing,  but  not  provided  with  steel  bracing  in  the 
vertical  radTl  planes.  The  wills  of  the  mam  building  and  colonnade  which 
formed  he  arc^hitectural  base  of  the  tower  were  of  ordinary  maso"^y  ^on- 
structL  and  served  the  purpose  of  bracing  the  steel  in  the  radial  planes, 
hus  when  hesewaUs  were  disturbed  by  the  earthquake  shock  the  tower  was 
free  to  oscillate,  which  in  turn  caused  the  displacement  of  th?  spandrel  hUing 
between  the  steel  framing. 

The  tremors  of  an  earthquake  pass  over  the  face  of  the  globe  as  waves 
in  the  fluid  earth.    They  are  more  complicated  than  the  waves  of  the  ocean 
but  their  effect  upon  a  buildmg  is  analogous  to  that  produced  upon  a  boat 
ftt  sea     There  is  a  vertical  and  a  horizontal  force  in  the  motions  of  these 
waves'  there  ore  if  Tbuilding  is  to  safely  ride  them  it  should  be  built  with 
The    ame  continuity  and  rigidity  of  fram.  as  is  obtained  in  the  great  ocean 
finer  of  today  which,  considered  structually,  may  be  likened  to  a  pair  ot 
huee  curved  plate  girders  braced  transversely  with  trusses  and  gusset  por- 
t^s      The  Ideal  earthquake-proof  buildmg,  then,    should  be,    hgura  ively 
speaking,  an  ocean  liner  on  end  with  the  stern  supported  on  a  suthcient  base 
01  concrete  and  with  the  wmdows  built  in  the  same  manner  as  are  the  port 
holes  of  the  ship.     But  the  architect  is  not  permitted  to  make  such  radical 
departures  troni  the  conventional  types  ot^buildmgs      He  must  have  square 
windows  and  pierce  one-ihird  his  walls  up-on  which  he  must  write  the  alpl^- 
bet  of  historic  architecture.    The  ideal,  therefore,  is  impossible,  but  a  com- 
promise between  the  ideal  and  the  common  type  of  skeleton  construction  is 

practicable.  '  .,.,.•     ^ 

It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  a  short  article  to  enter  into  details  as  to  just 
what  such  a  compromise  would  be;  these  details  would  vary  with  the  indi- 
viduality ot  every  engineer  who  attacked  the  problem.  However,  1  would 
premise  three  certain  and  lundamenial  requirements  that  must  be  considered 

ui  tliese  details :  ,         ,  .     •  j 

( 1 )  There  must  be  a  rigid  connection  between  the  columns  and  gird- 
ers 01  the  skeleton  irame,  but  Hexibility  must  not  be  sacrificed  to  rigidity. 

(2)  There  must  be  continuity  in  the  foundation  for  the  skeleton.— 
f  he  writer  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  principle  ot  constructian  ol  the  "lighter 
should  be  kept  in  mind  lor  these  foundations. 

( 1)     There  must  be  a  comprehensive  method  of  binding  the  enclosing 
masonry  with  a  view  to  making  it  an  integral  part  of  the  skeleton. 

Steel-concrete  and  steel  were  mentioned  above  as  competitors  for  place 
in  the  faith  of  future  earthquake-proof  builders.  The  developments  in  this 
method  of  constructian  are  comparatively  recent,  chronologically  speaking, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  reinlorced  concrete  will  be  an  important  factor 
in  the  development  of  these  buildings.  Earthquake-proof  building,  we  have 
said  must  have  continuity  and  rigidity  of  frame  and  must  withstand  severe 
shocks  The  driving  of  reinforced  concrete  piles  35  or  40  feet  m  length 
without  any  shattering  proves  that  the  resistance  of  this  material  to  shocks 
is  very  great ;  and  as  for  the  continuity  and  rigidity  of  this  form  of  construc- 
tion there  is  no  more  ideal  method  of  obtaining  both.  It  is  just  a  question 
of  placing  sufficient  reinforcing  material  where  it  will  perform  these  func- 
tions. 


i  i  *  i     ?  ■- , 


Fire 


By  F.  W.  FITZPATRICK 
Executive  Officer  International  Society  Building  Commissioners 

{Probably  no  man  is  better  informed  on  fireproof  construction 
than  Mr.  F.  IV.  Fitzpatrick,  who  describes  his  personal  observa- 
tions of  San  Francisco  buildings  after  the  great  fire.  Mr.  Fitz- 
patrick is  consulting  architect  and  secretary  of  the  International 
Society  of  Building  Commissioners  and  Inspectors.  This  gentle- 
man from  Washington  has  a  faculty  of  speaking  out  what  he 
thinks,  or,  rather,  uriting  out  zvhat  he  thinks^  regardless  of  whom 
it  may  strike.  If  there  are  any  evils  to  be  uncovered  he  invariably 
succeeds  in  finding  them.)  Ed. 

I  REGRET  that  i  cannot  comply  with  the  request  of  The  Architect  and 
Engineer  of  California  for  a  copy  of  my  report  on  the  San  Francisco 
earthquake  and  fire  now  being  prepared  for  the  Society  of  Buildnig 
Commissioners,  the  United  States  Government,  and  other  bodies  inter-  - 
ested  in  building.  1  have  but  just  returned  from  California,  and  it  will 
be  days  before  the  voluminous  mass  of  data  gathered  can  be  put  together 
in  tangible  shape,  long  after  the  Architect  ?nd  Engineer  will  have  gone  to 
press.  However,  it  is  with  pleasure  that  1  am  specially  dictating  these 
few  notes  and  forwarding  them  with  copies  of  some  interesting  photographs 
taken  in  the  fire  zone. 

With  unfortunatelv  rare  exceptions,  San  Francisco's  buildings  were 
not  up  \o  the  highest 'standard  of  construction.  With  conflagration  im- 
minently possible— the  city  was  90  per  cent  frame  and,  with  New  Orleans, 
the  most  vulnerable  to  fire  in  the  country— and  earthquakes  of  more  or 
less  severity  constantly  recurring,  the  city  should  have  been  from  14  to 
20  per  cent  better  and  consequently  more  expensively  built  than  the  great 
cities  of  the  East,  while,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  she  was  from  15  to  50  per 
cent  poorer  built  than  New  \ork,  Chicago,  Philadelphia  and  Washington, 
or  the  new  Baltimore. 

The  climate  is  not  severe,  and  the  people,  not  requiring  extraordinary 
provision  against  temperature  extremes,  had  grown  lax  in  their  demands, 
and  indeed,  would  not  pav  for  the  highest  class  of  construction.  Archi- 
tects did  not  make  a  brave  stand  against  this  popular  neglect,  and  many 
showed  real  indifference  to,  if  not  ignorance  of,  sound  construction.  And, 
of  course  the  manufacturers  of  different  materials,  m  pretty  fierce  com- 
petition with  each  other,  furnished  what  the  market  demanded,  ordinary 
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materials.  These  materials,  even  the  best,  put  together  under  ind-fferent 
supervision,  have  done  their  work  as  might  have  been  expected,  and  the 
results  are  apparent  to  the  trained  eye,  if  not  to  the  casua  observer.  Offic  a  - 
Iv  or  otherwise,  1  have  very  carefully  inspected  destroyed  or  damaged  bui'd- 
,ngs  aftel  all  the  great  fires  or  natural  disturbances  occurring  m  th.s  coun- 
try during  the  past  twenty-five  years,  and  nowhere  have  1  seen  evidences 
of  less  provision  being  made  against  the  manifestly  possible  contingencies 
than  in  San  Francisco.  ' 

Even  in  the  best  classes  of  construction,  rather  poor  mortar  was  used, 
and  sometimes  in  very  exposed  places;  and  the  bond,  no|  only  of  brick- 
work but  of  concrete  and  every  other  material,  to  the  carrying  parts  or 
frame  was  lamentably  insecure.  In  the  earthquake,  even  it  the  parts  were 
not  thrown  out,  joints  of  poor  mortar  were  oound  to  open  °ffenng  free 
ingress  when  fire  swept  along,  to  do  great  or  hit  e  damage  to  that  frame, 
as  the  nature  of  the  so-called  protecting  material  permitted. 

In  the  cheap  buildings  many  walls  were  thrown  out  bodily,  parhcu- 
larly  gables,  by  the  quake.     The  unthinking  blame  these  collapses  on  the 
material,  and  it  is  quite  common  to  hear  people  say  that  wood  is  the  only 
thine  that  will  stand  an  earthquake.     In  every  case,  fallen  brickwork  wil 
clearly  show  two  things,  that  the  bonding  was  poor  and  that  the  tying  ot 
the  parts  together  was  poor.     Gable  ends  were  cocked  up  in  the  air  with- 
out much  other  tie  to  the  roof  than  the  flashing  metal,  virtua  ly  independ- 
ent walls  that  even  a  good  windstorm  might  blow  over,  let  alone  a  quake 
of  such  violence  as  to  throw  over  heavy  bookcases  standing  agamst  the 
wall   to  shove  pianos  four  and  five  feet  away  from  their  original  location, 
to  upheave  streets  and  to  twist  rails  much  as  you  can  a  piece  of  cardboard. 
It  was  one  of  the  most  severe  quakes  tiiat  history  records      Visit  the  un- 
burnt  portions  above  Van  Ness  avenue  and  note  the  quake  effects  upon  wood 
■  construction.     Houses  tilted  this  way  and  that,  like  the  card  buildings  of 
our   youth;  porches  wrenched  away   from  their   moorings ;  absolute  co- 
rpses in  e;ery  direction.    That  wood  stood  as  well  as  it  did  is  attributable 
not  to  the  material,  but  to  the  fact  that  to  get  a  frauTe  house  together  in 
inhabitable  shape  its  parts  have  to  be  well  nailed.     The  «a./^  f  ^^d  the 
wooden  buildings  if  anything  did.    And  if  one-ha  t  the  tying  and  binding 
ihat  was  done  with  nails  in  the  wooden  houses  had  been  bestowed  wi  1 
the  ordinary  means  at  hand  on  the  brick  and  stone  structures,  these  would 
have  given  a  better  account  of  themselves. 

The  term  "saved  by"  this  or  that  material  is  being  very  liberally  ap- 
plied to  the  Class  A  an^  other  buildings  in  the  fire  zone  that  were  saved. 
Any  such  claim  for  any. specific  material  in  any  one  case  is  distinctly  mis- 
ieading  and  untrue,  and  'is  simply  being  made  use  of  by  skillful  and  rather 
unprincipled  advertisers  in  an  endeavor  to  mold  pubhc  opinion  in  favor 
of  their  specialty.     A  particularly  well-planned  campaign  is  being  waged 
by  the  interests  opposed  to  the  brick  and  other  burnt-clay  products^    Lven 
a  superficial  examination  of  the  burnt  districts  shows  the  umenability  o 
.uch  claims.  Note  the  Union  Trust  Building,   the  Aronson,  the   Mutual 
Life   for  instance,  and  see  how  brick  and  terra  cotta  demeaned  themselves. 
Note  also  the  Mills  Building.    In  fact,  most  of  the  so-called  fireproof  huild- 
ines  had  much  brick  and  terra  cotta  about  them,  that  of  course  stood  in- 
finitelv  better  than  granite  or  stone,  and  will  require  far  less  cost  of  repair 
than  the  stone  or  other  structures.     Just  as  a  slight  comparison  between 
brick  and  stone,  for  instance,  note  the  West  Gate  Apartment  House,  with 
the  first  two  stories  of  stone  completely  demolished,  while  the  upper  four, 
of  glazed  brick  and  glazed  terra  cotta,  are  virtually  undamaged.     So  in 
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Damaged  •* 

most  cases  did  the  brick  and  terra  cotta  work  of  light  courts  and  division 
walls  stand  splendidly,  wherever  proper  care  had  been  used  in  tl  e  construc- 
tion. Note  the  court  of  the  St.  Francis  Hotel,  where  the  fac^  brick  nad 
not  been  properly  bonded  to  the  backing.  Of  course,  that  facing  has  al- 
most entirely  disappeared.  And  so  it  will  always  be  with  any  work  of 
however  good  material  when  it  is  miproperly  done. 

In  the  Class  A  buildings  one  provision  against  quake  harl  been  taken 
Ml  most  of  them.  Their  steel  frames  had  been  extra  braced  witu  diagonal 
and  other  what  is  usuallv  termed  "wind-bracing,"  and  the  result  is  evident. 
Wherever  the  protection  of  that  steel  against  fire  was  at  all  adequate,  the 
frame  has  stood  perfectly  and  has  successfully  parried  the  rudo  assai^ment 
and  buffeting  of  an  awful  quake.  As  far  as  the  protection  of  those  stee 
frames  is  concerned,  wherever  the  work  has  been  well  designed  and  well 
executed,  the  results  are  satisfactory ;  where  not,  all  and  every  system  has 
been  grossly  inadequate.  Tt  is  foolish  to  expect  a  two  and  three  inch  or 
even  a  four  inch  tile  column  covering,  merely  held  in  place  at  the  corners 
with  galvanized  iron  U's,  to  keep  its  joints  intact  in  a  quake  and  to  thor- 
oughly protect  the  steel  member  against  1500  and  1700  degrees  of  heat. 
\nd  it  is  still  more  foolish  to  wrap  that  column  with  wire  lath  and  plaster 
or  a  little  concrete,  in  a  vain  effort  to  keep  the  member  safe  from  fire.  Then, 
in  many  cases,  steam  and  other  pipes  have  been  placed  against  the  columns 
inside  of  this  fireproof  casing.  They  have  buckled,  thrown  off  the  fireproof- 
in-  and  the  results  are  seen  in  a  hundred  cases.  Note  the  columns  bent 
and  out  of  shape  in  the  Aronson  Building,  and  in  the  Rialto  and  other 
places  that  have  been  protected  by  tile ;  and  note  those  concrete-protected 
in  the  Hamilton  Hotel,  the  basement  of  the  Rialto  and  in  the  Fairmont 
Hotel.  You  will  be  convinced  of  the  necessity  there  is  to  take  extra  pre- 
caution with  columns,  whatever  material  is  used. 
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Tile  floor  arches  gave  a  good  account  of  themselves  in  most  cases. 
The  Flood  Building,  the  Mutual  Life,  the  New  Chronicle,  are  in  remark- 
ably good  shape,  while  those  of  the  Crocker,  the  Mills  and  the  upper  floors 
of  the  Union  Trust  show  up  very  badly.     The  concrete  floors  of  the  Call, 
the  Sloan,  tlie  Shreve,  the  Grant  and  the  St.  Francis  Buildings  did  well, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  twenty  buildings  of  concrete-floor  construction 
failed  miserably.     Most  remarkable  of  all  is  the  Fairmont  Hotel.     There 
the  external  fire  was  not  extraordinary.     Exterior  stone  and  terra  cotta 
work  is  in  remarkably  good  condition  and  would  lead  one  to  believe  that 
the  building  could  be  occupied  in  a  very  short  time.     There  was  nothing 
to  bum  in  it  but  the  finished  door  casings  and  the  floors,  yet  the  interior, 
in  great  part,  is  an  absolute  wreck,  the  steel  work  disjointed  and  literally 
wrapped  into  bowknots,  and  the  concrete  floors  and  partitions  a  mess  of 
rubbish  and  tangled  wire.     The  building  can  hardly  be  repaired  for  one- 
third  its  entire  cost  of  construction. 

The  Roebling  system  gave  a  far  better  account  of  itself  than  did  ex- 
panded metal,  as  a  rule.  ,  m     i     T^/r-n    ry  -u- 

The  Monadnock  seemed  to  get  the  least  fire,  while  the  Mills  Building 

.  was  in  the  hottest  of  it. 

The  Kohl  Building  stood  remarkably  well.  Even  had  the  fire  been 
particularly  hot,  its  metallic  doors  and  casings  would  have  oflFered  addi- 
tional protection.  As  it  was,  the  fire  was  not  even  intense  enough  to  break 
some  of  the  upper-story  windows  and  gained  no  access  to  the  building. 
Elevators  were  running  and  people  occupying  their  offices  within  a  few 
days.  So  with  the  New  Chronicle  Building.  The  repairs  to  the  fireproof- 
ing  there  will  not  exceed  $500.  This  latter  was  fireproofed  in  tile,  while 
the  Kohl  was  a  concrete  construction. 

The  new  postoffice.  the  Appraiser's  warehouse  and  the  Mint  were  com- 
paratively little  damaged  by  fire.  These  buildings  were  somewhat  isolated, 
of  very  substantial  construction,  and  had  the  advantage  of  some  local  force 
to  battle  with  incipient  fires  wherever  started.  Not  so  with  most  of  the 
other  buildings.  There  the  tenants  were  driven  out  and  the  structures  were 
virtually  abandoned  early  in  the  fire. 

One  thing,  not  very  extraordinary,  hut  that  is  very  surprising  to  the 
layman,  is  that  the  California  Electric  Supply  building  stands,  in  a  pretty 
hot  fire  zone,  comparatively  unscathed  and  with  the  work  going  on  the 
next  day  after  the  fire,  the  paint  hardly  blistered  on  the  interior.    Yet  this 
building  was  of  ordinary  brick  walls,  with  so-called  slow-burning  wood 
frame,  virtually  a  forest  of  timber.    These  people  were  wise  enough,  how- 
ever, to  protect  their  windows  with  wired  glass  in  metallic,  automatic-closing 
sash.     Undoubtedly  the  wired  glass  saved  this  building.     Tt  protected  it 
from  external  fires  while  a  few  devoted  employees  fought  every  spark  of 
fire  on  the  roof  and  at  other  vulnerable  points.     Some  unthinking  ones  say 
that  that  mode  of  construction  of  heavy  timber  must  needs  be  the  proper 
caper,  since  it  stood  so  well.    There  was  one  other  so-called  "slow-burning" 
building  of  similar  size  that  went  up  in  smoke  in  forty  minutes!    Its  win- 
dows were  not  protected  with  wired  glass. 

What  folly  it  is  for  the  advocates  of  this  or  that  system  or  material 
to  claim  all  the  benefits  of  salvage  by  reason  of  the  use  of  any  particular 
one  thing.  Buildin?  is  a  tangible  science ;  there  is  nothing  occult  or  mys- 
terious about  it,  and  one  can  learn  all  there  is  to  know  if  he  will  take  the 
time  and  trouble.  Quacks  only  lay  claim  to  all-saving  grace,  etc.,  through 
some  mysterious  power  of  some  one  thing.  Yet  people  believe  them.  Many 
owners  of  buildings  perhaps  conscientiously  advertise  them  as  "fireproof" 
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brick  work  in  perfect  conamon. 

simply  because  some  particular  part  of  the  structure  has  fireproof  tile  in 
it  or  about  it,  or  some  portion  is  built  of  concrete,  or  fme  other  one  th  ng 
is  done  properly,  and  thereby  absolving  the  owners  of  buildmgs  from  doing 
anything  else  to  safeguard 'those  buildings.  That  one  act  has  thrown  a 
sort  of  spell  about  all  else!  Gross  ignorance  or  culpable  neg hgence  A 
building  is  only  fireproof  when  it  is  designed  so  m  all  respects  and  all 
,ts  materials  are  not  only  non-inflammable,  but  undamageable  by  fire^  To 
advertise  anything  short  of  that  perfection  as  ''absolutely  6^°°^  o"fbt 
to  be  a  criminal  offense.  Tenants  go  mto  such  buddmgs  ""der  false  pre 
tenses  and  make  no  effort  to  protect  the.r  goods,  with  /^e  result  hat  in  a 
fire  which  may  not  destroy  the  owner's  structure  m  toto,  a  tenant  s  goods 
are  Tor^pletely  wiped  out  of  existence ;  absolutely  no  protection  has  been 

afforded  W™-  ^^^^^  ^  r'emarkably  good  illustration  of  this  idea  or 

theory  we  have  pounded  into  people  for  years,  that  a  "fireproof    building 

s  only  as  fireproof  as  its  most  damageable  point,  as  a  chain  is  only  as 

trong  as  its  weakest  link.     The  illustration  is  this:   where  proper  regard 

was  had  for  the  exterior  of  the  structure,  using  material  not  readily  injured 
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Shoiiing  Perfect  Condition  ot  Brick  Court  of  Posiortice  Building  After  the  Earthquake  and  Fire 

by  fire,  the  exterior  of  those  buiUlini^s  is  substantially  intact  or  ver>  little 
damaged.  Where  the  frames  were  properly  made  and  tied  and  braced,  they 
withstood  the  quake  and  held  all  the  parts  to.s^ether.  Where  these  frames 
were  properly  protected  with  fireproofing  material,  and  the  partitions  well 
laid  and  tied,  and  the  floors  stoutly  and  firmly  built,  the  interior  of  the 
structure  is  in  good  shape.  Where  there  was  little  of  a  combustible  noiurc 
to  create  great  heat,  even  the  plastering  is  but  a  bit  scarred.  In  the  Kohl 
Building,  where  metallic  or  other  fireproof  trim  was  used,  what  little  fire 
did  creep  in  had  nothing  to  feed  upon  and  was  quickly'  exhausted.  In  the 
few  buildings  where  elevators  or  stairs  were  at  any  point  enclosed,  those 
stories  w-ere  least,  if  any,  afifected  by  fire  from  within;  the  damage  was 
from  fire  through  external  windows.  Where  these  windows  w^ere  pro- 
tected by  wired  glass,  as  in  the  California  Electric  Building,  the  interior  was 
virtually  saved  from  damage,  though  violently  attacked.  Now  then,  as- 
semble those  various  features  together  in  the  one  building  and  you  will 
have  something  that  even  the  most  obtuse  laymen  must  recognize  as  a 
safe  building.  That  and  that  alone  will  be  a  ''fireproof"  building,  and 
until  people  learn  to  give  equal  attention  to  all  the  details  of  construction 
they  will  keep  on  building  lamentably  unfireproof  buildings,  however  stout 
and  safe  some  of  their  parts  may  be. 

For  San  Francisco's  rebuilding,  strict  adherence  to  these  requirements 
is  all  that  will  secure  for  it  just  title  to  a  well-built  city.  A  serious  mis- 
take has  already  been  made  in  not  extending  the  fire  limits.  People  clamor 
that  to  prevent  them  building  cheap  buildings  in  a  still  larger  district  would 
be  a  hardship  upon  the  individual.  A  few  dollars  more  spent  in  proper 
construction  would  be  far  less  of  a  burden  than  would  a  recurrence  of  this 
awful  disaster  that,  given  the  same  conditions,  is  liable  to,  nay  bound  to, 
occur  again.  Indeed,  in  the  long  run,  considering  taxation  for  fire  depart- 
ments and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  it  would  be  the  very  highest  economy  both 
to  the  individual  and  to  the  community  should  San  Francisco  be  sensible 
enough  to  rebuild  exclusively  of  Class  A  buildings  whether  hi^-h  or  low. 
But  neither  San  Francisco  nor  any  other  city  in  this  country  will  be  sensible 
enough  to  adopt  any  such  drastic  rules  for  many  a  year  yet,  though  that 
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time  will  surely  come.  But  many  billions  of  property  will  have  to  be  de- 
stroyed before  we  learn  our  lesson.  We  Americans  clamor  loudly  in  regard 
to  our  superiority,  our  great  advancement  and  so  on,  but  in  some  respects 
we  are  atrociously  slow  in  profiting  by  experience  and  learning  how  to  dc^ 

some  simple  things  well.  ,        c         ^  \  a 

A  most  careful  and  painstaking  study  of  the  results  of  quake  and  tire 
in  San  Francisco  has  not  changed  my  mind  one  iota  as  to  what  constitutes 

a  good  building.  ,    ,       .  i 

The  standard  of  a  perfect  building  must  needs  be  the  same  everywhci-e. 
save  that  in  localities  where  one  may  naturally  expect  earthciuake  as  v/ell 
as  fire    even  greater  care  should  be  taken.     First  and  foremost,  a  pv-per 
Jcmndation  is  to  be  secured.     Much  of  the  downtown  district  of  San  Fran- 
cisco  is   on   made   ground.      Caissons   and   concrete   piers   would    seem   to 
be  the  most  natural   foundation  there,  or  a  reinforced  concrete  pile,  anv- 
thino-  that  secures  a  firm  base  on  broad,  substantial  foundations  for  walls 
and  columns.     For  the  exterior  T  give  the  preference  to  well-burned  bnc..< 
and   terra  cotta  trimmings.     Some  terra  cotta  went   all  to  pieces   m    S'-n 
Francisco,  while  much  of  it  is  substanitially  intact.     People  must  pay  for 
the  best.     A  manufacturer  is  going  to  give  just   what  he  is  required  to 
and  paid  for     It  is  the  architect's  business  to  see  that  materials  will  fulhll 
the  requirements  he  establishes.     Terra  cotta  must  be  thick  and  well  burnt 
the  inside  angles  well  filled  and  no  little  thin  ornamental  parts  that  will 
scale  off  and  let  flame  to  the  interior  of  the  member  and  the  carrying  iron 
brackets      In  narrow  streets  and  where  surrounded  by  fire  risk,   it  must 
l3e  apparent  to  every  one  that  granite  and  sand  and  lime  stone  are  the  poor- 
est things  one  can  use.     You  insure  thousands  of  dollars  of  damage  when 
you  use  those  materials  in  such  places.  ' 

Avoid  ironwork  outside;  all  that  must  be  used  for  store  fronts,  etc., 
should  not  be  part  of  the  structure.    JLet  it  go.     Protect  all  external  parts, 
like  lintels  under  cornices  or  window   soflfits ;  leave  not  a  particle  of  struct- 
ural steel  or  iron  where  fire  can  get  to  it.     Make  the  frame  rigid  and  well 
jointed      Whatever  quake  movement  there  may  be  should  be  taken  up  in 
the  elasticity  of  the  steel  member  and  not  in  the  wracking  and  sheer  of 
rivet  connections.     Tie  all  the  facings  thoroughly  to  the  frame.     Let  the 
storied  brickwork  be  each  independent  of  the  other,  but  bind  it  and  bond 
it  and  secure  it  to  the  frame  so  that  what  movement  there  is  to  that  brick 
wall  will  show  itself  only  at  the  joint  between  stories.     Then  you  ^ylll  not 
have  o-reat  patches  of  brickwork  literally  shoved  into  the  street.     Protect 
your  frame  from  fire  with  a  material  that  has  already  gone  through   in- 
tense  fire   in   its   manufacture.     Floor   arches   and   column   protection   and 
partitions  T  prefer  of  well-burned  porous  fireproof  tile,  in  small  units,  but 
considerable   depth    of  floors   and   width  of  partition.      The    best    cement 
mortar  should  be  used;  no  lime.     AH  beams,  girders  and  colunins  should 
be  most  carefully  cemented  first,  then  completely  and  closely  fitted  with 
concrete  or  brick' or  tile  and  surrounded  with  the  protecting  tile,  thoroughly 
bonded  and  tied  to  this  mass  and  to  the  steelwork.     Metal  fabric  is  cheap 
and  w^hen  bedded  in  cement  and  remote  from  fire,  ties  the  protecting  ma- 
terial in  a  vicelike  srrip.    Under  no  circumstances  should  a  pipe  or  anything 
else  of  that  nature  be  against  the  column  inside  of  the  protection.     To  ao 
so  is  fatal  in  ninety  cases  out  of  a  hundred.     Narrow  spans  of  deep,  well- 
made  concrete  are 'a  fair  substitute  for  tile;  but  at  a  considerable  distance 
from   that  concrete  there   should  always  be   a  suspended   wire  cluth   and 
plaster  ceiling.     This  will  protect  the  concrete,  as  it  did  in  many  cases  m 
San  Francisco,  from  at  least  the  first  blast  of  heat  and  flanu'.     Wide  spans 
of  concrete  are  theoretically  very  fine,  but  in  practice  the  units  are  too  big 
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and  one  is  too  much  at  the  mercy  of  very  ordinary  labor,  and  I  dis- 
courage those  wide  spans  wherever  T  can.  It  will  undoubtedly  be  very 
difficult  to  get  steel  in  San  Francisco  and  people  will  probal'lv  have  to Re- 
sort to  wide  span  and  various  reinforced  systems  of  floor  construction.  For 
moderate  heights,  a  reinforced  concrete  column  or  a  steel-barred  hollow  tile 
block  column  is  all  right,  provided  in  the  case  of  the  concrete  one  it  be 
protected  externally  with  fireproof  tile. 

But  to  continue  with  the  model  building:  The  interior  finish  should 
be  of  metal  or  asbestos  or  other  non-inflammable  material.  Every  outside 
window  should  have  wired  glass  and  metal  or  asbestos  sash  and  frame.  And 
in  places  where  external  attack  is  certain,  these  windows  should  again  be 
protected  with  really  good  shutters  or  by  making  double  thicknesses  of 
wired  glass  in  the  sash.  Internally,  elevator  and  stair  shafts  should  be 
closed  at  every  story  and  with  automatically  closing  fireproof  doors.  Such 
enclosures  ought  to  be  veritable  fireproof  partitions,  but  where  light  is  want- 
ed wired  glass  is  an  excellent  substitute.  Then,  too,  the  interior  should  be 
cut  up  into  as  small  units  as  possible.  Great  expanses  of  floor  are  much 
desired  by  retailers,  but  the  small  unit  is  the  only  safe  one.  Fittings  and 
furniture  should  be  fireproof.  And  every  precaution  should  be  taken  so 
that  in  incipient  fires  they  can  be  successfully  fought  and  restricted  to  the 

one  little  unit. 

In  such  a  building  and  such  a  one  only  is  there  absolute  unmunity  from 
destruction.  The  tenant's  property  can  only  suflFer  from  insignificant  local 
fire.  His  interests  are  best  safeguarded  in  such  a  building  and  the  owner 
has  a  permanent,  non-damaeeable  investment.  And  such  a  building  is 
not  an  extraordinarv  aflfair.  To  do  all  these  things  well,  as  above  described, 
entails  skill  on  the 'part  of  the  designer,  true;  but  the  cost  is  surprisingly 
little  over  the  first  cost  of  a  most  ordinary  and  flimsy  aflPair,  while,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  sanelv  considered  as  an  investment,  such  a  building  is  ulti- 
mately an  actual  economy,  a  source*of  far  greater  profit  to  the  owner,  sat- 
isfaction to  all  concernod'and  the  best  assurance  of  the  continued  prosperity 
and  well-being  of  the  community. 

How  many  such  buildings  will  the  people  of  San  Francisco  be  sane 

enough  to  erect? 
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Reinforced  Brick  Work 

By  ROBERT  W.  GARDNER 

IT  MAY  not  be  possible  for  San  Francisco  to  build  as  extensively  as  it 
should  do  of  reinforced  concrete,  for  unfortunately  there  are  too  tew 
builders  familiar  with  its  uses,  but  there  is  one  closely  allied  method 
that  its  builders  should  know.  I  refer  to  reinforced  brick  work,  broken 
stone  for  ordinary  concrete  may  be  difficult  for  them  to  obtain  but  the 
bricks  are  there  on  the  spot,  and  the  steel  wire  or  plain  steel  rods  can  be 
ouicklv  gotten.  No  expensive  lumber  false  work  is  necessary,  and  by  t  le 
addition  of  the  steel  an  eight-inch  wall  will  be  better  and  stronger  than  tlie 
plain  brick  work  of  twice  that  thickness,  and  for  curtain  walls  a  four-inch 
wail  would  be  better  in  many  instances  than  one  of  eight  inches. 

It  is  evident  that  the  city  could  save  millions  of  dollars  and  months  of 
time  by  building  intelligently  with  the  materials  at  hand  providing  it  can 
break  away  from  obsolete  methods  and  the  unyielding  building  laws  found- 
ed on  those  methods. 

Major  Stokes-Roberts,  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  has  piit  "P  some  re- 
markable examples  of  water  tanks  in  reinforced  brickwork  for  the  British 
Government.  He  uses  light  brick  walls  with  telegraph  wire  remforce- 
ment  to  stand  the  thurst  of  tons  of  water.  He  makes  a  nine-inch  remorced 
wall  do  what  no  plain  twenty-inch  wall  could  do  with  safety  without  the 
steel,  and  he  suggests  the  use  of  still  lighter  masonry.  It  is  the  principle 
of  the  wire-wound  gun  applied  to  brick  work.  The  walls  are  laid  up  in 
cement  mortar  like  any  ordinary  wall,  exceptmg  that  wire  ties  are  left 
projecting  from  the  joints,  and  to  these  are  bent  light  rods  or  wires  along 
the  surface  of  the  brickwork. 

Over  this  steel  network  a  coat  of  cement  mortar  is  placed,  and  the 
result  is  practically  a  reinforced  concrete  wall.  Such  a  wall  ecu  d  be 
bulged  or  twisted  by  explosion  or  earthquake,  but  it  could  not  collapse. 
It  is  knitted  together  and  to  the  floors  and  columns  with  steel  stitches 
that  will  not  rip.  and  the  most  important  of  all  just  now  this  work  can  be 
done  by  the  ordinarv  mechanic  employed  by  any  careful  builder_  Like 
a  sailor's  knot  this  wirework  is  easily  done,  but  hard  to  ^escribe_  The  re- 
sult is  a  wall  that  will  defy  fire,  water,  earthquake,  and  the  tooth  of  time. 
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Brickwork  by  Fresno  Brick 


Washington  Grammar  School,  Fresno 
Mlc  Co. 


B.  G.  McDougall,  Architect 


SINCE  the  fire  the    California  State  Board  of  Architecture  has  passed 
upon  more  than  fifty  applications  for  certificates  to  P;=\ct'<=e  t»^<=  .P-j^^ 
fession  in  this  State.    The  following  have  been  granted  credentials . 
Robert     Moreeneipr      1065    Tenth     Avenue     Oakland:     William     J.     Mc- 
K    Theo   H   Sk  nner.formerlv  of  Boston.  604  Mission  Street;  Freder- 
i^ck  Nolnan,  formerly  of  Cincinnati,  1062  Ellis  Street;  O.  GJ-P»-^-' 
formerly  of  Honolulu,  1179  Third  Street;  W.  f-  N^^"'^"' 102  Po      Of- 
fice Building;  Creighton  Withers,  formerly  °f  ^^P^^V  I    B^derkk 
Street-  Mark  Hav,  69  Portella  Street;  John  Wright,   39    S.    Brodenck 
Street-  W  T  S  Hoyt,  480  36th  Street,  Oakland ;Thomas  Beck,  Watson- 
ville ;  Henry  H.  Hedger,  1608  Golden  Gate  Avenue. 
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By  W    E.  DENNISON 
President  of  the  Steiger  Brick  and  Terra  Cotta  Company 

OTHER  writers  have  done  and  are  still  doing  ample   justice   to   the 
lurid  scenes   of  the  world's  greatest  holocaust.      We     feel    almost 
lonesome  in  having  escaped  with  no  further  loss  than  our  offices 
in  the  Mills  Building  and  a  few  thousand  dollars  worth  of  stock  broken 
by  the  slight  crumbling  of  the  earth's  surface  at  5  :13  o'clock  a.  m.,  April 
1<S,  190G.    Then  was  the  commencement  of  the  new  San  Francisco. 

The  exercises  were  intensely  interesting  and  wotind  up  with  a  bacca- 
laureate sermon  of  flames  whose  eloquence  held  spellbound  the  throngs 
on  every  hilltop  and  devoured  their  every  passion  save  that  for  the  new 
city  on  the  old  site.  The  spirit  of  the  days  of  '49  is  now  ancient  history. 
The  spirit  of  lOOG  has  the  rostrum  and  will  do  all  the  talking  during  this 
century.  Tt  has  appointed  committees  whose  work  will  extend  into  the 
next  centurv.  "Terra  Cotta"  is  chairman  of  one  of  the  most  active  com- 
mittees on  the  list,  and  already  has  to  report  progress — we  have  been 
awarded  a  forty-thousand-dollar  contriict  for  the  architectural  terra  cotta 
which  is  to  adoni  the  splendid  new  sky-scraper  for  the  Humboldt  Sav- 
ings Bank  to  be  at  once  erected  on  the  southerly  side  of  Market  Street, 
east  of  Fourth  Street. 

Architectural  terra  cotta  is  too  well  established  in  the  east  to  yield 
its  own  place  to  the  onslaughts  of  the  reinforced  concrete  men.  I  know 
full  well  that  reinforced  concrete  has  a  very  valuable  place  in  structural 
work  and  will  receive,  at  the  hands  of  our  architects  the  full  measure  of 
recognition,  no  doubt,  but  owners  and  everybody  else  will  find  that  the 
class  "A"  buildings  will  not  be  put  up  without  their  full  share  of  terra 
cotta  ornamentation.  Our  best  buildings  here  stand  as  monuments  to  its 
worth  today,  and  are  the  best  possible  arguments  that  can  be  placed. 

We,  of  course,  have  made  a  mistake  in  California,  that  is  not  likely  to 
be  repeated,  in  fire  proofing.  Tt  has  been  well  known  for  some  years  that 
terra  cotta  fire  proofing  should  be  porous  and  not  dense,  but  owners  and 
architects  have  been  loath  to  incur  the  slight  additional  expense  neces- 
sary to  producing  porous  terra  cotta.  All  of  these  facts  will  now  have 
their  proper  recognition  among  the  best  class  of  architects,  and  the  new 
buildings  of  San  Francisco,  where  fire  proofing  of  this  nature  is  required, 
will  be  up  to  date  with  the  best  eastern  practices. 


The  masterful  lady  with  her  meek  spouse  stood  at  the  hallowed 
grave  of  her  first  husband.  "Here,"  she  said  impressively,  "lies  a  hero. 
You  would  not  have  been  my  husband  today,  Henry,  had  not  John  been 
killed  at  Gettysburg." 

"Yes,"   cried    Henry,   with   considerable   feeling,   "war   is    indeed    a 


curse. 


)> 


■^By  George,  but  Fve  got  a  jewel  of  a  girl.     I  proposed  by  wire  and 
told  her  to  answer  at  mv  expense." 
"Well?" 
0"  "And  the  frugal  little  thing  waited  until  6  p.  m.  and^got  night  rates." 

— Courier-Journal. 


Reinforced  Concrete  Frame  Construrtion 

By  JOHN  B.  LEONARD,  C.  E. 


THE  termL*' Reinforced  Concrete  jFrame  Construction"  will  be  understood 
as  describing  a  building  constructed  of  slabs,  beams,  girders  and  col- 
umns enclosed  by  curtain  walls  which  are  supported   by  the  col- 
umns. 

All  the  exterior  forces  to  be  resisted  by  this  frame  will  be  of  the 
same  character  as  exist  for  a  frame  constructed  of  any  other  materials. 
The  proportioning  of  the  resisting  material,  however,  involves  many 
variations  from  the  conditions  involved  in  designing  steel  buildings. 

The  first  consideration  of  the  designer  is  to  secure  as  regular  an  ar- 
rangement oi  the  columns  as  the  convenience  of  the  building  will  permit. 
A  simple  arrangement  verv  materially  decreases  the  labor  of  designing 
and  also  the  cost  of  the  construction  of  the  building.  Irregular  arrange- 
ments very  greatly  increase  the  cost  of  forms,  which  is  an  important  item 
in  the  expense  of  the  building.  A  few  such  complications  will  increase  the 
cost  of  the  form  construction  to  as  much  as  $15.00  or  more.  A  regular 
arrangement  also  permits  of  the  use  of  materials  to  much  better  ad- 
vantage. 

SLABS— Rectangular  slabs  recommend  themselves  because  of  their 
economy.  They  enable  the  designer  to  take  advantage  of  the  reduction 
in  bending  moment  by  their  ability  to  carry  the  loads  to  four  supporting 
beams  or  girders.  This  condition,  of  course,  involves  reinforcing  in  both 
directions,  which  is  an  advantage,  as  it  makes  the  slab  of  uniform  strength. 
For  constructive  reasons,  the  slab  should,  under  no  condition,  be  less  than 
three  inches  in  thickness,  and  better  be  provided  with  haunches  at  each  of 
its  points  of  support,  to  avoid  the  objectionable  sharp  re-entrant  angle. 
It  is  better  to  place  the  reinforcement  in  position,  where  possible,  before 
the  concreting  is  commenced,  and  carefully  examine  it  to  see  that  it  con- 
forms strictly  to  the  designer's  plans  both  as  to  amount  and  position. 

An  essential  condition  is  that  reinforcements  be  provided  at  the  points 
of  support  to  fulfill  the  case  of  continuity.  Many  who  are  designing  work 
of  this  character  are  sometimes  reluctant  to  do  this  because  of  the  in- 
creased expense  and  an  improper  appreciation  of  its  importance.  A  vast 
amount  of  faulty  work  can  be  directly  attributed  to  the  omission  of  this 

important  detail.  .  i  t  i 

If  a  mesh  reinforcement  be  used,  it  should  continue  throughout  the 
entire  area  of  the  panel  in  the  bottom  portion  of  the  slab  and  additional 
sheets  placed  in  the  top  over  the  points  of  support  and  extending  a  proper 
distance  into  the  slab. 
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If  rod  reinforcement  is  contemplated,  this  continuity  condition  can  be 
fulfilled  by  the  bending  up  into  the  top  portion  of  the  slab,  each  alternate 
rod,  the  bend  to  be  made  at  a  point  about  .2  of  the  span  measured  from 
the  support.  Where  one  dimension  of  the  slab  considerably  exceeds  the 
other,  it  can  only  be  designed  as  a  beam  in  one  direction,  but  some  re- 
inforcement should  be  used  parallel  to  the  longer  dimension. 

A  comparison  of  the  costs  of  these  two  types  of  slab  reinforcement 
will,  the  writer  believes,  show  that  the  rod  reintorcement  is  economical  for 
slabs  of  4-in.  in  thickness  or  over.  The  shear  condition  in  the  slab  sel- 
dom becomes  a  criterion  but  should  always  be  examined. 

BEAMS  AND  GIRDERS— The  designing  of  beams  and  girders  can 
be  approached  from  two  points  of  view.  First,  that  of  considering  them 
as  "T"  beams ;  and,  second,  by  treating  them  as  simple  beams.  The  treat- 
ment of  the  members  as  simple  beams  eliminates  some  possibilities  of  fault 
through  careless  workmanship.  If  the  beam  and  slab  are  cast  at  one 
operafion,  or  if  the  joint  in  tiie  slab  between  two  days'  work  be  properly 
staggered,  and  before  the  second  day's  operations  commence,  cleaned, 
roughened  and  cemented  properly,  there  will  be  a  true  "T"  action. 

The  simple  beam  eliminates  the  doubt  that  might  exist  as  to  the 
above  precautions  having  been  properly  executed  but  suffers  the  disad- 
vantage of  requiring  more  depth.  This  additional  depth  compels  the  in- 
crease of  the  height  of  the  building  in  order  to  preserve  the  story  clear- 
ance desired. 

In  beams  and  girders,  shear  conditions  must  always  be  carefully  ex- 
amined and  in  a  large  percentage  of  cases  special  provision  made  for 
their  proper  disposal.  They  should  also  be  reinforced  for  continuity  as 
this  condition  surely  exists  in  this  type  of  construction.  The  reinforcing 
of  beams  and  girders  is  better  accomplished  )y  the  use  of  a  number  of 
small-sized  bars  than  by  a  few  large  ones;  usually,  however,  there  is  not 
much  latitude  for  variation  in  this  direction  because  of  the  necessity  of 
preserving  a  proper  amount  of  concrete  surrounding  each  rod.  If  plain 
rods  be  used  in  the  reinforcement,  care  must  be  taken  to  see  that  the  proper 
amount  of  surface  for  adhesion  is  presented  to  the  concrete. 

The  continuity  reinforcements,  for  constructive  reasons,  better  be  re- 
duced to  as  few  in  number  as  possible,  particularly  in  the  girders.  In  the 
case  of  four  girders  supported  by  a  column,  there  becomes  an  objection- 
able multiplicity  of  rods  through  the  columns  unless  this  precaution  be 
observed. 

All  girders  should  be  provided  with  good  substantial  haunches,  mak- 
ing an  angle  of  not  less  than  45  degrees  with  the  beam,  and  preferably  60 
degrees.  The  writer  believes  it  to  be  prudent  to  reinforce  these  haunches 
with  at  least  two  rods,  these  rods  extending  from  the  upper  edge  of  the 
beam  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  column.  This  is  xiesirable  because  the 
inertia  of  the  section  of  the  beam,  including  the  haunches  where  it  joins 
the  column  is  available  to  resist  tranverse  stresses  occurring  from  ex- 
ternal forces. 

Provision  for  the  proper  disposal  of  the  shear  stresses  can  be  made 
by  the  turning  up  of  the  rods  used  for  the  bottom  flange  reinforcement 
and  where  such  rods  are  turned  up,  they  should  extend  to  as  near  the  sur- 
face of  the  beam  or  slab  as  lireproofing  conditions  will  permit.  This  turn- 
ing up  can  commence  at  the  point  in  the  beam  where  the  bending  moment 
permits  elimination  of  reinforcement  for  flange  stress  requirements.  Un- 
der ordinary  conditions,  this  detail  will  be  sufficient  to  properly  care  for 
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Detail  of  Entrance  First  National  Bank,  Visalia 
Millwork  by  W.  K.  Spaulding  Lumber  Co.  B.  G.  McUougall,  Architect 

all  shear  stresses,  but  in  cases  where  it  does  not,  the  designer  can  avail 
himself  of  the  continuity  bars  which  will,  I  think,  meet  almost  the  worst 

conditions. 

In  deep  girders  under  heavv  loadings,  vertical  shear  bars  or  stirrups 
are  certainly  on  the  side  of  safety.    The  introduction  of  top  reinforcements 
m  such  girders   is  desirable   for  the  purpose  of  resisting  possible   lateral 
deflections.  By  passing  the  shear  bars  around  the  top  of  reinforcing  mem- 
bers, the  mass  of  concrete  is  bound  together  in  such  a  way  as  to  greatly 
enable  it  to  properly  perform  its  functions.     That  any  amount  of  compres- 
sion duty  can  be  assigned  to  these  top  reinforcing   bars   is   a  matter   of 
some  doubt  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  subsequent  discussion  will  touch 
upon  this  point.     If  it  can  be  relied  upon,  it  is  a  valuable  attribute,  because 
there    frequently   arise  conditions   in   a  building  where  the   depth   of  the 
beam  is  so  limited  that  there  is  not  sufficient  mass  of  concrete  above  the 
neutral  axis  to  resist  compression  stresses.     Many  such  cases,  however, 
can  be  properly  solved  by  the  introduction  of  larger  haunches  in  the  top 
of  the  beam.    All  beams  and  girders  should  be  examined  for  horizontal 
shear  along  the  neutral  axis.    This  condition    influenced    the    minimum 
width  of  the  beam.    In  the  case  of  ''T"  beams,  the  maximum  width  of 
the  beam  is  affected  by  the  thickness  of  the  slab  and  usually  limits  its 
width  to  about  three  times  this  thickness. 


m 


i;rco.o..rJ  Wooacn  Pil«,  Shoeing  the  Effect  of  the  Te.edo  ..d  Lin,nor„  ;  from  .  Hbo.og.aph  1  >ke„  a,  ..u  t-,ano>.o 

a  few  Days  Before  the  Earthquake 


Wooden  Pilciandthc  Hull  of  a  Wooden  Vessel,  showing  the  Destfuaion  W  rought  by  lUc   i  crcuo  and  Limnoria 

From  a  Photograph  Taken  April  17 
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Strong  Argument      r  Concrete 

THE  two  pictures  of  creosoted  wooden  piles  shown  in  this  number  of 
The  Architect  and  Engineer  of  CaHfornia  were  taken  in  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Oakland  by  Frank  B.  Gilbreth,  the  well-known  contractor. 
Tliey  show  the  effect  of  the  teredo  and  limnoria  on  wooden  piles  exposed 
to  the  salt  water,  and  offer  still  another  conclusive  argument  for  the  use 
of  reinforced  concrete  for  foundation  work. 

Figure  I  shows  a'  creosoted  wooden  pile  in  San  Francisco  almost  en- 
tirely destroyed  by  the .  teredo  and  limnoria.  In  the  vicinity  of  Puget 
Sound,  iMr.  Stewart,  assistant  chief  engineer  of  the  Great  Northern  Rail- 
road, states  that  a  stick  of  timber,  rough  sawed,  will  last  about  eight 
months ;  a  peeled  pile  will  last  a  year ;  a  pile  with  the  bark  on  will  last  a 
year  and  a  half,  and  a  creosoted  pile  from  fifteen  months  to  fifteen  years. 
Such  piles,  however,  even  when  driven  under  the  same  conditions,  will  be 
attacked  entirely  differently  by  the  teredo  and  limnoria.  Both  of  the  ac- 
companying pictures  show  piles  that  have  been  coated  with  a  coal  tar  or 
creosote  compound. 

Referring  to  the  recent  disaster,  Mr.  Gilbreth,  who  has  many  large 
structural  enterprises  now  under  way  in  San  Francisco,  states:  . 

"While  it  is  practically  impossible  to  put  up  any  structure  which  is 
able  to  withstand  an  earthquake  shock  of  great  intensity  and  varying  mo- 
tion, it  is  possible  to  erect  buildings  capable  of  weathering  a  shock  such  as 
the  recent  one  in  San  Francisco.  The  great  devastation  resulted  more  from 
the  flame  than  from  the  earthquake  itself,  and  this  fact  emphasizes  the  im- 
portance of  using  reinforcd  concrete  for  fireproof  structures.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  if  the  business  section  of  the  city  had  been  constructed  of  rein- 
forced concrete,  the  fire  resulting  from  the  upheaval  would  never  have 
gained  headway." 
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^^^ucturn!  \ssociation  of  San  Francisco 

THE  STRUCTURAL  ASSOCIATION  of  San  Francisco  is  a  new 
organization  that  has  come  into  existence  since  the  burnmg  of 
San  Francisco.  Meetings  have  been  held  once  a  week  at  tempo- 
rary quarters  in  the  Ferry  building.  The  association  is  taking  an  active 
interest  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  rebuilding  of  San  Francisco  from 
structural  and  engineering  standpoints  and  it  has  shown  especial  agility 
in  promoting  and  encouraging  the  use  of  reinforced  concrete. 

Prof.  Charles  Derleth,  Jr.,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  association, 
has  sent  out  the  following  announcement: 

I  beg  CO  inform  vou  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  association,  held  in  tlie 
rooms  of  the  Harbor  Commission  in  the  Ferry  Building,  on  Thursday, 
the  24th  inst.,  upon  recommendation  of  the  Committee  on  Permanent  Or- 
ganization, it  was  unanimously  agreed  that  the  name  of  the  organization 
be  the  Structural  Association  of  San  Francisco. 

Scope-— The  investigation  and  discussion  of  earthquake  and  hre 
phenomena  and  the  formulation  of  conclusions  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  best  type  of  building  construction  should  be  modified  to  conform  to 

the  conditions  observed.  ,  •       t       ,     • 

Membership :— All  persons  directly  concerned  in  the  design,  manu- 
facture and  use  of  structural  and  fire  resisting  material,  are  eligible  for 

membership.  -11^  r 

The  following  permanent  officers  were  elected  to  serve  for  one  year: 

President— Professor  C.  B.  Wing,  of  Stanford. 
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First  Vice-President— Mr.  W.  J.  Miller,  of  San  Francisco. 
Second  Vice-President  and  Chairman  of  Executive  Committee— Mr. 
Lewis  A.  Hicks,  of  San  Francisco.  .    ,      tt   • 

Third  Vice-President— Professor  Loren  E.  Hunt,  of  the  University 

of  California. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer— Professor  Chas.  Derleth,  Jr.  ^  . 

I  —Executive  and  Editing  Committee   (consisting    of    the    Second 
Vice^iPresident  as  chairman,  and  the  chairman  of  each  of  the  remaining 

committees  as  members).  ^   tt    t  •    i 

11— Committee  on  Foundations— Carl  Uhlig,  chairman;  C.  H.  Lied- 

beck,  Oscar  Haupt,  H.  M.  Smitten,  M.  J.  Mayer,  J.  B.  Balcomb. 

HI— Steel  Construction  and  Design— C.  H.  Snyder,  chairman;  b.  b. 

Edinger,  J.  D.  Smedberg,  Maurice  C.  Couchot,  Chas.  Derleth,  Jr.,  H.  C. 

Banks,  N.  C.  Vensano.  .  ^  .,.  t   t^   r-  n 

IV— Floors,  Roof  and  Roof  Covering  and  Ceilings— J.  D.  Galloway, 

chairman;  F.  A.  Koetitz,  F.  K.  Amweg,  Smith,  Emory  &  Co.,  Mr.  Hoyt, 

Alex.  P.  Farago,  Mr.  Clark,  A.  E.  Roberts.  •       t^-    •  t      at       • 

V —Fireproof ing    of    Steel,    Partitions  and  Interior  Finish— Morris 

Kind,  chairman  ;  Mr.  McBean,  Jr.,  Percy  Stuart,  Loren  E.  Hunt,  G.  M. 

Scofield,  John  H.  Gray,  S.  J.  Johnson,  F.  H.  Meyer. 

VI— Exterior  and  Floor  Openings— Mr.  Thurston,  chairman;  t.  K. 

Muhs,  R.  S.  Chew,  Mr.  Gates,  Henry  A.  Gardner,  Mr.  Herrick,  Arthur 

Cassidy,  F.  W.  Kerns.  ,     ,    .  ^7-  .      id  . 

VII  —Reinforced  Concrete— John  B.  Leonard,  chairman ;  Victor  Ross, 
Luther  Wagoner,  R.  C.  Berkeley,  G.  R.  Field,  Theodore  Skinner,Chas.  T. 

Dudley,  R.  Keatihge.  '  ,    .  t> 

VIIL— Earthquake  and  History— Chas.  C.  Moore,  chairman;  Bruce 

Cornwall,  Loren  E.  Hunt,  Geo.  Wagner. 


Damp  Proofing  Reinfo  ic 

One  of  the  most  interesting  meetings  yet  held  by  the  Struct- 
ural Association  of  San  Francisco  was  that  held  on  the  evening 
of  June  13th,  when  Reinforced  Concrete  was  the  subject  of  dis- 
cussion Timely  papers  covering  various  phases  of  this  type  of  construc- 
tion were  read  bv  Jno.  B.  Leonard,  C.  E.,  Louis  A.  Hicks,  C.  E.,  and  Mau- 
rice Couchot,  C.'E.  Mr.  Leonard  spoke  particularly  on  slabs,  beams  and 
girders.  Mr.  Couchot  spoke  along  the  lines  of  designing  and  the  prepar- 
ation of  details  for  concrete  construction  while  Mr.  Hicks  dwelt  on  rein- 
forced c6ncrete  curtain  walls  and  the  problem  of  properly  damp  proofing 

the  same.  ,  ,  ^*^     tt-  i  i  ^.t. 

This  latter  point  brought  out  a  spirited  debate.  Mr.  Hicks  urged  the 
use  of  concrete  curtain  walls  in  cage  construction  as  particularly  desir- 
able for  withstanding  earthquake  shocks.  He  said  that  it  was  evident 
from  what  he  had  seen  since  the  recent  disaster  that  brick  and  mortar 
will  not  stand  a  severe  temblor  no  matter  how  good  the  construction.  He 
also  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  concrete  blocks,  where  a  very  large 
proportion  of  cement  had  been  used,  had  proved  a  failure. 

Regarding  the  damp  proofing  of  curtain  walls,  Mr.  Hicks  suggested 
that  a  wash  consisting  of  an  oil  base  mixed  with  cement  could  be  used, 
although  this  preparation,  he  declared,  had  not  been  entirely  satisfac- 

^^^  President  C.  B.  Wing  said  that  one  of  the  popular  methods  in  use 
is  to  wash  the  walls  with  a  neat  cement  about  as  thick  as  whitewash. 
This  is  particularly  applicable  to  a  thin  w^all. 
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Mr.  Couchot  said  that  some  trouble  had  been  experienced  in  pro- 
viding a  suitable  wash  for  a  two-inch  wall  at  Chico.  An  application  of 
parafifine  oil  was  finally  used,  and  this  has  given  excellent  satisfaction. 

Mr.  Skinner,  a  Boston  architect  who  has  lately  come  to  the  coast, 
said  that  in  his  experience  he  had  found  very  satisfactory  an  applica- 
tion of  soft  soap  dissolved  in  hot  water  and  put  on  with  a  whitewash 
brush,  this  to  be  followed  by  a  second  application  of  alum  water.  He 
said  he  usually  used  two  pounds  of  soap  to  a  gallon  of  water  and  a 
pound  of  alum   to  five  gallons  of  water. 

Mr.  Leonard  said  that  a  soap  and  water  preparation  had  been 
used  on  a  concrete  water  tank  in  San  Francisco  with  excellent  results. 
The  tank  has  been  built  nine  years.  In  San  Jose,  the  soap  and  alum 
solution  was  used  all  through  the  concrete  in  constructing  an  oil  tank 
for  the  Union  Ice  Company,  and  the  method  was  entirely  satisfactory. 

There  was  a  discussion  over  the  comparison  of  the  beam  to  the 
truss-.  , 

The  question  of  how  and  when  to  stop  work  each  day  on  the  con- 
struction of  reinforced  concrete  beams  was  considered.  Mr.  Keatingt 
said  that  his  theory  is  that  the  work  should  go  on  uninterrupted  for 
twenty-four  hours,  but  under  the  present  labor  conditions  such  a  plan 
would  be  next  to  impossil)le.  He  considered  it  bad  and  very  undesir- 
able to  have  a  joint  between  the  beam  and  the  slab.  We  have  been 
making  the  joint  heretofore  by  splitting  the  large  girders.  No  matter 
how  well  a  building  may  be  designed,  I  claim  that  if  the  work  is  not 
properly  executed,  it  will  not  stand. 

Mr.  Leonard  suggested  that  the  concrete  be  staggered;  that  is,  to 
lay  in  a  series  of  three-inch  timber  for  over  night  and  then  remove  in 
the  morning.  Mr.  Keatinge  wanted  to  know  if  there  was  any  objection  to 
splitting  the  girder  vertically  and  Mr.  Leonard  said  that  at  first  thought 
he  should  think  that  that  would  accomplish   the  purpose. 


New  Recipe  for  Mince  Pie 


The  following  story  suggests  a  new  recipe  for  mince  pie.  It  promises 
a  product  that  will  stand  by  a  man  even  though  it  fails  to  aid  digestion  : 

."Once,  when  I  was  a  reporter,"  said  David  Belasco  at  a  holiday  dinner, 
"I  spent  two  days  with  a  gang  of  tramps  in  order  to  get  material  for  an 

article  on  tramp  life. 

"These  tramps  were  a  merry  lot.  They  had  as  many  stories  to  tell  as 
the  end  man  of  a  minstrel  show.  The  excellent  mince  pie  that  we  have  just 
been  eating  reminds  me  of  a  mince  pie  episode  told  by  one  of  the  wanderers. 

"He  said  that  a  friend  of  his,  one  cold  day  in  January,  knocked  at  the 
kitchen  door  of  a  farmhouse. 

"'Well?'  said  the  farmer's  wife.     'You  here  again?' 

"  'Yes,  ma'am,'  said  the  tramp  respectfully.  T  want  to  know,  ma'am, 
if  you'll  be  kind  enough  to  give  me  the  recipe  for  that  mince  pie  what  I  had 

here  yesterday.'  ,       j 

"  'Well,  the  idea!'  cried  the  farmer's  wife.     'Landsakes,  man,  what  do 

vou  want  that  recipe  for?' 

"  'To  settle  a  bet,'  replied  the  tramp.  'My  partner  says  you  use  three 
cups  of  Portland  cement  to  one  of  molasses,  but  I  claim  it's  only  two  and  a 
half.'  "—Ex. 
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Picturesque  Brick  Rciidencc  of  Mr   P.  J.  Craycrbft,  Freino 


Some  Fresno  € 
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RESNO,  the  garden  spot  of  the  San  Joaquni  Valley,  proudly  claims 
some  fine  examples  of  modern  architecture,  ahd  m  the  works  ot 
Architect  B.  G.  McDougall  are  to  be  found  many  handsome  struc- 

Mr.  McDougall  has  been  located  in  the  valley,  first  at  Bakersfield  and 
later  in  Fresno,  for  twelve  years,  and  during  that  time  has  planned  some  ot 

the  best  buildings  in  the  Valley.  .       c^     •  td     i    i     i  i;„.. 

Among  the  number  is  the  Merced  Security  Savings  Bank  building, 
buih  of  Colusa  sand  stone.  The  interior  is  finished  in  Verdi  antique  mar- 
ble and  mahogany  and  is  arranged  with  particular  care  for  the  convenience 
of  its  various  banking  officials. 

The  Madera  High  School  shows  what  can  be  done  with  the  Lalitornia 
Mission  style  of  architecture  as  applied  to  a  public  school.  It  is  built  ot 
brick  and  cemented.     Mr.  C.  J.  Lindgren  was  the  contractor. 

This  school  has  eight  recitation  rooms  and  a  large  assembly  [oo"^'  re- 
sides the  regular  equipment  of  cloak  and   hat   rooms,   prmcipal  s   ofhce, 

teachers'  rooms,  etc.  ,,  ,    .,  ,      i -i  n    u,,c. 

The  Madera  jail  is  well  designed  and  well  built,  and  while  small,  has 

all  the  necessary  equipment  of  a  modern  bastile. 

The  Fresno  County  Hospital  is  one  of  Mr.  McDougall  s  latest  efforts 
and  has  been  called  by  visiting  physicians  a  model  of  its  kind.  It  is  ar- 
ranged in  a  series  of  semi-detached  one-story  buildings,  each  containing  a 
large  ward  for  patients  and  the  necessary  diet  kitchens,  toilets,  nurses 
rooms  etc  All  are  connected  to  a  central— administration  building  by  en- 
closed' porches,  so  arranged  as  to  permit  of  communication  from  one  build- 
ing to  another  or  to  the  central  administration  building,  without  any  loss 

of  time  or  extra  distance  traveled.  ,       r        ,  •.    .  a 

The  buildings  are  of  the  California  Mission  style  of  architecture  and 

built  of  brick  and  cement.  .        i     .     ,   .  u^ 

The  hospital  is  equipped  with  its  own  water  service,  the  tank  tower  be- 
ing erected  by  the  Pacific  Construction  Company  of  San  Francisco,  and 
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New  Hughes  Hotel.  Fresno 


B    J.  McDougall,  Arehitect 


Electrical  Work  by  Clark  Steger 


Residence  of  Dr.  W.  T.  Maupin,  Fresno 


H.  A.  Haasea,  Builder 
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Madera  Jail,  Built  of  Brick  and  Stone 
Brickwork  by  F.  J.  Craycroft  &  Son 


C.  J    Lindgren,  Contractor 
B.  J.  McDougail,  Arehi  ect 


the  boilers,  pumps  and  various  other  machinery,  inchuhn^  the  heating- 
plant,  being  installed  by  the  Russel  Vail  Engineering  Company  of  Stockton. 
The  Sequoia  hotel  is  a  new  acquisition  among  Fresno>  first-class  ho- 
tels, and  is  admirably  planned  and  ecpiippcd.  The  building  was  erected  by 
Mr.  Lindgren  in  the  record-breaking  time  of  four  months. 

The  Washington  Grammar  School  at  Fresno  is  one  of  the  city's  finest 
school  buildings,  containing  twelve  class  rooms  and  two  large  assembly 
rooms,  a  principal's  office,  chemical  and  physical  laboratories,  library, 
and  teachers'  rooms. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  building  was  erected  by  Mr.  Lindgren  for 
the  Fresno  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  a  small  park  in  Fresno,  as  a  place  to 
house  a  permanent  exhibit  of  the  various  products  of  the  county.  The 
building  contains  a  large  exhibition  room  and  a  secretary's  room,  besides  a 
meeting  room  for  the  executive  committee  of  the  Chamber. 

The  remodelling  of  the  Hughes  Hotel  at  Fresno  consists  of  some  very 
extensive  alterations,  including  a  palm  court  in  the  center  of  the  building 
on  the  ground  floor,  50  feet  square  and  36  feet  high,  to  a  glass  roof.  This 
will  be  used  as  a  lounging  room  for  guests  of  the  hotel  and  will  connect 
directly  with  the  new  entrance  on  Tulare  street. 

The  remodelling  also  includes  two  extra  stories,  and  when  com])leted 
will  be  one  of  the  most  up-to-date  hotels  in  the  State. 

The  Patterson  Block,  on  the  corner  of  J  and  Tulare  streets,  is  a  typi- 
cal office  building  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  the  lower  floor  being  devoted 
to  stores  and  the  second  story  arranged  for  offices  in  suites. 
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Plumbing  by   R.  M.  &  H.  Askin 


R.  E.  Hyde  Businesi  Block,  Visalia 


B.  G.  McDougail,  Architect 
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Visalia  Grammar  School 


Painting  by  Frank  Childs 


B.  G.  McDougail,  Architect 
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Millwork  by  Spaulding  Lumber  Co. 


Interior  of  First  National  Bank,  Visalia 


B.  G.  McDougall,  Architect 


Bright  Outlook  For  the  San  Francisco 

Arcfitft-i  ttir.i!  Liub 

By  C.  E.  ROESCH 

CLUB  LIKE,  the  result  of  a  prosperous  condition  in  a  community, 
is  usually  the  first  to  suffer  when  these  conditions  become  other 
than  normal;  this,  however,  was  not  the  case  in  the  instance  of  the 
San  Francisco  Architectural  Club. 

Since  the  hastily  called  special  session  on  May  ninth,  permanent 
quarters  have  been  selected,  furnishings  purchased  and  placed  in  posi- 
tion, the  rooms  redecorated,  and  the  entire  scheme  of  rehabilitation  has 
been  so*  completely  and  successfully  carried  out  that  when  the  members 
entered  their  new  quarters  to  attend  the  regular  business  meeting  on 
Wednesday,  June  sixth,  they  were  most  agreeably  surprised  at  the  thor- 
oughness with  which  the  various  committees  had  performed  their  duties. 

Expressions  of  approval  were  heard  from  all  present,  both  as  t(^ 
the  artistic  arrangement  of  the  interior  and  the  accessibility  of  the 
location,  1007  Steiner  street,  corner  Golden  Gate  avenue. 

In  view  of  the  great  difficulty  in  securing  accommodations  of  rvi-ry 
kind,  the  committee  on  ''location"  was  heartily  commended  on  their 
wise  selection. 

After  the  members  had  voiced  their  enthusiasm  and  delight  over 
their  new  home,  the  regular  order  of  business  was  resumed. 

Financially  the  club  is  in  excellent  condition,  and  with  a  bngh.t 
prospect  of  receiving  the  insurance  which  was  placed  with  a  strong  cr)m- 
pany,  and  one  which  fortunately  carried  but  little  risk  in  San  Francisco, 
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their  affairs  are  in  a  most  prosperous  state.  The  enrollment  is  larger 
than  ever,  the  membership  increasing  through  the  arrival  of^  ^^^}''}'^ 
architects  and  draughtsmen  who  have  decided  to  enter  the  local  held, 
and  every  indication   points  toward  a   most   successful   career   for   th-s 

organization.  ^         r    *      -i    ^r  t    t 

In  view  of  this  the  dues  for  the  months  of  Aprd,  May  an-i  June 

were  suspended.  _  ,  ^  .   . 

The  local  club  is  affiliated  with  the  Architectural  League  of  Ar  erica, 
a  national  institution,  the  sister  clubs  of  which  have  been  most  gcneP-.u^ 
in  offers  of  assistance,  a  library  consisting  of  the  principal  works  vf 
interest  to  engineers  and  architects  having  been  donated  by  tiie  ^i. 
Louis  Architectural  Club.  This  library  is  to  be  placed  at  the  disy.csal 
of  all  those  interested,  irrespective  of  members. 

The  Tee  Square  Club  sends  a  verv  desirable  work  on  Uecv-rat.on, 
in  addition  to  the  replenishing  of  the  current  files  of  the  various  tech- 
nical journals.  .  .     ,    •  •       i  •     .  ,,.,; 

A  striking  illustration  of  the  way  interest  is  being  revived  i.  .uii  i- 
fested  by  the  resumption  of  the  various  classes  conducted  before  the 
fire 'and  the  addition  of  a  class  in  sketching.  This  class  is  unc.er  ihe 
supervision  of  Mr.  A.  O.  Johnson,  a  very  capable  instructor,  who  also 
conducts  the  class  in  rendering. 

The  following  dates  for  the  beginning  of  these  classes  have  been 

decided  upon:  .      .  t,.  ,     i-. 

Rendering,  A.  O.  Johnson,  once  a  week,  beginning  Friday,  Juti--  D, 

at  8  P.  M.  at  the  clubrooms.  ,     u      •      •       at      .i  ,.r 

Steel  Construction,  C.  F.  Archer,  once  a  week,  beginning  Mondiy, 

June  18th,  8  P.  M.,  at  the  clubrooms. 

Sketching  class  in  water  color  leaves  the  clubrooms  every  Sun  lay 
morning  at  9  A.  M.,  for  outdoor  subjects,  beginning  the  17th  inst 

These  classes  are  conducted  without  expense  to  the  members,  and 
are  open  to  all  who  will  take  an  active  part,  and  show  an  interest  m 
the  work.     The  benefit  to  be  derived  from  this  instruction  is  quite  ap- 

^^^^^The  following  members  were  appointed  a  nominating  committee  to 
place  in  office  a  Secretary  and  one  Director:  Messrs.  George  Warn  >r, 
chairman;  J.  G.  Drescher  and  O.  R.  Baxter. 
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Chamber  of  Commerce  Building,  Fresno 
Brickwork  by  F.  J.  Craycroft  &  Son 
C.  J.  Lindgrcn,  Contractor 


B    G.  McDougall,  Architect 
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Electrical  Work  by  Clark  Stcgcr 
Plumbing  by  Barrett-Hicks  Co. 


Residence  of  Mr.  C.  J.  Lindgren,  Fr.  sno 


Dining  Room,  Residence  of  Mr.  C    J    Lindgrcn 


B.  G,  McDougall,  Architect 


B.  G.  McDougall,  Architect    , 
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Portcrvillc  Grammar  School 


Lower  Hall,  Residence  of  Mr.  C.  J.  Lindgrcn,  Fresno 


B.  G.  McDougall,  Architect 


C.  J.  Lindgren,  Contractor 


B.  G.  McDougall,  Architect 
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IT  IS  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  good." 
The  affliction  of  the  thousands  at  San  Francisco  will  benefit  the 
architects,  the  builders,  the  makers  and  dealers  in  building  materials 
.and  thousands  upon  thousands  of  workingmen,  yet  not  a  man  will  be  glad. 
When  the  great  fire  swept  over  the  business  section  of  P)altnnore  the 
whole  nation  sympathized,  while  the  people  of  the  city  stood  stunned  and 
almost  helpless  for  davs.     But  the  disaster  of  Baltimore  is  dwarfed  to  al- 
most insignificance  bv'the  appalling  calamity  that  has  overtaken  the  great 
city  at  the  Golden  Gate.     In   F>altimore  millions  turned  to  ash  heaps  in  a 
day.     In   San   Francisco  the   property   loss   will   be  probably   four  or   five 

limes  as  great. 

In  Baltimore  not  a  life  was  lost  and  few  people  were  made  homeless, 
ill  San  Francisco  the  loss  of  life  is  heart-rending,  200,000  people,  men, 
women,  children  and  babies  were  driven  from  homes  into  the  streets  and 
parks  without  food,  clothing  or  shelter,  while  no  less  than  500  perished  in 
die  seething  flames  or  the  crumbled  ruins  of  home  or  magnificent  hotels  or 
]>usiness  structures. 

With  this  striking  contrast  can  we  conceive  of  the  crushing  force  with 
which  this  blow  has  fallen  upon  the  people  of  San  Francisco? 

But  order  is  coming  out  of  chaos,  the  brave  hearts  of  the  stricken  city 
are  again  beating  strong  and  true,  and  determination  to  build  is  the  one 
creat  plan  next  to  the  care  of  the  suffering  thousands. 

Build !  Of  course  they  will  build.  They  are  Americans,  with  the  true 
American  courage  and  indomitable  energy,  the  American  faith  and  Ameri- 
lan  will.  As  Chicago,  Boston,  St.  Louis,  Galveston  and  Baltimore  arose 
from  the  devastation  stronger,  better  and  more  courageous,  so  will  San 
Francisco  rise,  and  in  the  upbuilding  gain  new  hope  and  greater  civic  in- 
terest and  purpose. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  upbuilding  will  be  slow  and  less  costly 
than  before  because  capitalists  will  hesitate  to  invest.  This  is  improbable. 
Americans  are  never  daunted  by  disaster.  As  was  said  of  Dr.  Daniel  C.  Gil- 
man  :  "He  loves  difticulties  for  the  pleasure  of  overcoming  them."  That 
is  the  true  spirit,  and  it  will  be  as  manifest  in  the  upbuilding  of  San  Fran- 
cisco as  it  has  been  in  thousands  of  other  instances.  Already  has  come  a 
call  for  architects  and  builders,  and  the  problem  of  how  best  to  build  to  set 
at  naught  the  earthquake's  power  is  being  given  serious  study  by  the  great 
building  firms  of  the  nation. 

But  there  is  another  American  trait  that  is  greater  than  all  others, 
"Faith,  hope  and  charity,  and  the  greatest  of  these  is  charity."  Americans 
have  faith  unsurpassed.' hope  that  is  eternal,  charity  that  knows  no  bounds, 
Irnows  no  creed,  that  considers  not  race  or  color.  The  cry  of  the  suffering 
has  but  to  be  heard  and  the  sordid  in  life  is  forgotten  and  the  rain  of  char- 
ity pours  in  torrents  from,  o'erflowing  purses,  the  strings  of  which  arc 
loo-^ed  by  the  hands  of  men  and  w^omen  whose  hearts  are  as  tender  as  those 
of  children.  Americans  are  as  vigorous  in  their  charity  as  in  their  business 
life.  The  marvel  of  the  world  in  business  progress,  Americans  are  also  the 
ir.arvel  of  the  world  in  extending  the  helping  hand  to  the  afflicted. 

"For  inasmuch  as  ye  do  it  unto  the  least  of  these,  ye  do  it  unto  Me." 

— Architects'  and  Builders'  Journal  of  Baltimore. 


No  better  assurance  that  San  Francisco  is  going  to  rise  from  her  ashes 
could  be  asked  than  the  arrival  of  such  great  construction  companies  as  the 
Fuller  Company  of  Chicago,  Thompson-Starrett  of  New  York  and  Frank 
B.  Gilbreth  of  New  York  and  Boston. 
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The  West  Oakland  Playground 

By  WILBUR  DAVID  COOK,  Jr.,  Landscape  Gardener 

TN  RESPONSE  to  a  request  of  Mayor  Frank  K.  Mott  I  have  submit- 
r  tVd  suggestions  and  plans  for  the  improvement  of  the  West  Oakland 

It  li^pfopoS  to  make  a  Palm  Park  of  this  playground,  the  only  one 
of  its  kind  in  the  world  as  far  as  we  know-in  character  to  correspond  with 
the  suggested  improvements  for  the  Sixteenth-street  station 

It  is  a  matter  of  great    importance  to  any    growing  ^Ity    ^    -ts  en 
trances  should  possess  some  features  of  such  marked  md.v.duahy  as  to 
.nstantly  impress  themselves  upon  the  memories  of  ^'^'tof^-^/^ '^^^^  ,7 
citv's  front  door  that  our  impressions  are  formed,  favorable  or  otherwise, 
"nd  how  Jan  we  expect  a  favorable  impression  with  the  existing  con- 

'^'^'"We  sueeest  then  that  you  have  at  the  city's  front  door  and  adjoining 
the  t^nscSental  highway,  a  type  of  playground  which  has  proven  such 

a  tremendous  success  in  Chicago.  rhir^^m  has 

So  popular  have  these  playgrounds  P^o^^^^  that  the  ciy  of  Chicago  has 
fourteen  of  them  under  construction  for  the  benefit  of  its  fortunate  and 
nro^ressive  cki^ens  The  attendance  at  the  Chicago  parks  last  year  was 
refsevTn  hundred  thousand  people  attesting  their  popularity  in  a  substan- 

''^^   Contrast  for  a  moment  the  conditions  which  confronted  Chicago  with 
those  of  Oakland.  In  the  case  of  the  former  city,  block  after  block  of  exist- 
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ing  buildings  had  to  be  condemned  and  removed  before  any  park  work  could 
be  begun.  This,  too,  in  thickly  built  up  portions  of  the  city,  and  while  it  is 
quite  true  that  many  of  the  condemned  buildings  were  not  architectually 
beautiful,  it  was  nevertheless  an  expensive  undertaking.  In  the  case  of 
Oakland,  she  owns  the  present  park  site,  and  the  conditions  are  particularly 
lavorable  for  the  construction  of  such  a  playground  at  the  present  time. 

Given  a  clean  field,  then,  we  would  erect  a  field  house  on  the  Spanish 
order  of  architecture  of  rough  cast  concrete,  with  a  low  pitched  red  tiled 
roof  of  liberal  overhang,  the  building  to  comprise  a  main  building  and  two 
ells  (one  for  the  women,  the  other  for  the  men)  connected  by  a  general  as- 
sembly hall  on  the ^ second  floor  and  by  an  administration  room  and  a  series 
of  colonnades  on  the  first  floor. 

In  the  basement  of  the  main  building  is  a  large  salt  water  natatorium 
or  swimming  tank  filled  with  sea  water  pumped  in  and  heated  to  a  tempera- 
ture of  68  degrees  fahrenheit.  Surrounding  this  tank  dressing  rooms, 
lockers  and  shower  baths  will  be  found.  This  tank  will  be  open  to  the 
general  public  on  alternate  days  and  evenings  of  the  week,  i.  e.  women  and 
girls  one  day  and  evening,  men  and  boys  the  next.  An  attendant  will  al- 
ways be  on  hand  to  instruct  in  the  art  of  swimming.  Suitable  bathing 
suits,  towels  and  lockers  will  be  sui)plied  by  the  city  for  a  nominal  fee  and 
all  suits  will  be  thoroughly  sterilized  after  use,  in  the  laundry  in  the  base- 
ment. 

In  the  administration  room  just  overhead,  a  lunch  counter  will  be 
found,  this  concession  having  l>een  let  by  the  city  to  the  highest  bidder,  and 
the  revenue  derived  therefrom  utilized  in  the  payment  of  attendants'  wages. 
In  the  men's  ell  on  this  floor  is  a  reception  room,  in  which  is  kept  the 
current  magazines  and  papers  and  the  playing  of  various  games  is  allowed, 
restricting  only  games  of  chance  or  any  form  of  gambling.  Here,  too,  will 
be  found  a  smoking  room.  A  room  is  provided  for  the  use  of  the  women 
on  the  other  end  of  the  building.  In  it  will  be  held  mother's  meetings, 
sewing  guilds,  etc. ;  also  lectures  on  the  feeding  and  care  of  infants.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  these  rooms  will  be  open  all  the  time  for  non-sectarian  meet- 
ings of  any  kind. 

Separate  indoor  gynmasiums  are  provided  for  use  in  inclement  weather 
and  will  be  found  over  the  respective  reception  rooms  on  the  second  floor. 
Separate  outdoor  gymnasiums  are  also  provided  for  use  in  pleasant  weather 
and  will  be  referred  to  later  in  connection  with  the  other  outdoor  features 
of  the  playground. 

A  general  assembly  hall  is  provided  in  the  central  building  on  the  sec- 
ond floor,  and  is  supplied  with  a  stage,  upon  which  illustrated  lectures, 
musical  and  dramatic  entertainments  are  given  by  the  local  talent  of  the 
community. 

Leading  from  the  reception  room  on  the  first  floor  are  vine-clad  Per- 
golas with  seats,  from  which  pleasing  views  of  a  formal  flower  court  and 
basin  are  to  be  obtained. 

Here,  too,  are  well  kept  gravel  walks  edged  with  box,  and  bay  trees  set 
about  in  profusion  and  with  parti-colored  flowers  forming  a  pleasing,  rest- 
ful setting  to  a  rather  strenuous  playground  beyond. 

Access  to  this  playground  may  be  had  either  by  the  wide  central  walk 
or  through  these  pergolas  by  descending  three  or  four  steps,  as  the  play- 
ground is  sunken  to  meet  the  present  surface,  which  is  about  two  feet  below 
tiie  existing  street  grades.  This  is  a  most  happy  condition,  as  it  will  save 
the  city  a  great  deal  of  money  in  the  way  of  fill.  The  other  portions  of 
this  playground  will  be  brought  up  to  the  present  street  level.  A  glance 
at  the  accompanying  plans  will  make  our  meaning  clear. 
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General  Plan  of  the  West  Oakland  Playground 


Wilbur  David  Cook,  Landscape  Architect 


The  surface  of  this  central  playground  and  the  tennis  courts  will  be 
of  red  park  gravel,  which  has  proved  of  great  value  in  standing  the  wear 
3nd  tear  of  hard  usage  and  of  drying  out  most  rapidly  after  hard  ramfalls. 
Combination  drinking  fountains  and  electric  lights  are  provided  for  in  all 
parts  of  the  playground.  Here,  too.  will  be  found  a  l)and  stand  and  a  ball 
field,  screened  from  the  tennis  courts  by  a  permanent  wire  screen,  to  be 
covered  with  roses  or  wistaria.  Ample  seating  accomodations  are  pro- 
vided for  those  desiring  to  watch  the  various  games  in  progress. 

At  the  end  of  the  central  playground  is  a  little  children's  playground, 
together  with  a  suitable  shelter,  with  side  wings  of  covered  seats  backing 
tlie  sand  courts  and  children's  lawn.  On  the  right  is  a  shallow  wading 
i^ool  filled  with  sea  water,  in  which  toy  boats  can  be  sailed  and  the  little 
ones  can  wade  at  pleasure.  Merry-go-rounds,  teeter  boards,  see-saws, 
scups  and  swings  will  also  be  found  on  the  children's  lawn,  also  giant's 
strides.  This  entire  playground  is  surrounded  by  a  substantial  fence  and 
the  little  ones  are  safe  from  harm  and  are  not  playing  in  the  streets. 
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Adjoining  the  field  house  at  the  right  and  left  are  the  outdoor  gymna- 
siums, supplied  with  apparatus  of  a  substantial  character  to  withstand  the 
action  of  the  elements.  Here  will  be  found  pulley  weights,  horizontal  bars, 
parallel  bars,  ladders,  ropes,  swings,  trapeze,  travelling  rings,  etc.;  also 
eight  lap  cinder  running  track,  and  a  place  for  shot  putting,  pole  vault, 
quoits,  high  jumping,  etc.  (In  Boston  and  Chicago  the  running  tracks  are 
utilized  by  candidates  for  the  police  force  in  training.)  Toilet  accommoda- 
tions are  provided  under  the  steps  in  the  respective  g>aiinasiums,  also  an 
emergency  gate  for  the  use  of  attendants  in  case  of  injury.  Access  to 
these  gymnasiums  by  the  general  public  may  be  had  by  passing  through 
the  building  and  out  over  the  bridges  across  the  running  tracks.  Whde 
this  may  seem  a  bit  round-a-bout,  experience  has  shown  it  to  be  the  best, 
as  the  attendants  see  and  know  who  is  making  use  of  the  apparatus  and 
can  place  the  blame  for  injury  to  persons  or  property.  The  w^omen's  gym- 
nasium is  similar  in  character,  except  that  a  basket  ball  court  takes  the 
place  of  the  heavier  apparatus. 

The  approach  of  the  field  house  from  the  front  is  by  a  broad  curvi- 
linear path  leading  from  the  opposite  corners  and  meeting  in  a  formal  fore- 
court, in  the  center  in  which  is  shown  a  combination  fountain  and  light, 
all  fountains  being  of  the  hygiene  bubble  type,  thus  doing  away  with  that 
familiar  menace  to  health  the  public  drinking  cup-and-chain. 

The  field  house  will  have  a  pleasing  setting  of  front  lawn  for  color  ef- 
fect and  is  to  be  edged  along  the  street  front  with  a  closely  clipped  privet 
hedge.  The  use  of  the  Dracena  palm  is  advocated  to  secure  the  sub-trop- 
icaf  effect  so  much  admired  by  visitors.  These  trees  will  do  well  here  if 
provided  with  tree  pits  filled  in  with  good  loam  five  or  six  feet  deep. 

The  objection  is  often  raised  to  a  playground  of  this  description  by 
people  unfamiliar  with  park  conditions,  that  it  is  too  fine  for  a  manufactur- 
ing district.  This  objection  does  not  hold  good,  however,  as  has  been 
demonstrated  time  and  time  again  by  fact,  not  theory,  as  in  the  case  of 
Chicago.  A  playground  of  this  kind  has  been  found  to  be  of  great  value 
to  manufacturing  districts. 

The  employees  of  the  various  factories  in  the  immediate  neighborhood 
cut  short  their  noon  hour  to  make  use  of  the  apparatus  and  games  to  be 
found  here  and  to  make  use  of  the  swimming  tank  after  the  day's  work 
i'j  done.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  to  note  that  the  attendance  to  the  Nata- 
torium  in  McKinley  park  in  Chicago  from  June  4th  to  October  2nd  was 
121,625  persons,  proving  the  popularity  of  this  one  feature  in  a  park  of 
only  thirty-six  acres.  It  is  also  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  value  of  such  an 
improvement  to  the  railroad  companies,  both  steam  and  electric.  They 
should  be  called  upon  to  assist  in  an  improvement  of  this  character,  and 
once  they  understand  its  value  you  can  rest  assured  of  their  hearty  co- 
operation. In  closing,  I  w^ill  cite  one  notable  example,  which  can  be  veri- 
fied by  any  one  interested. 

In  1896  the  Metropolitan  Park  Commission  of  Massachusetts  took  pos- 
session of  what  is  now  known  as  the  Revere  Beach  reservation,  a  strip  of 
seashore  property,  about  six  miles  out  of  Boston.  Paralleling  this  beach 
property  there  were  two  lines  of  steam  railroads,  one  the  Boston  and 
Maine,  Eastern  Division,  and  the  other  the  Boston  Revere  Beach  and 
Lynn,' locally  known  as  the  Narrow^  Gauge.  This  latter  road  had  the 
Lidvantage  of  adjoining  the  beach,  and  it  is  this  road  that  we  are  especi- 
ally interested  in.  It  had  had  a  precarious  existence  up  to  this  time,  and 
its  stock  was  listed  at  $55  per  share  on  the  market,  with  few  takers,  so 
that  when  the  Commission  took  their  location  by  right  of  eminent  do- 


main and  moved  the  road  bodily  two  hundred  feet  back  from  the  beach 
it  was  the  feeling  that  the  road's  doom  was  sealed. 

The  next  move  of  the  Commission  was  to  condemn  and  remove  all  ex- 
isting buildings  between  the  railroad  and  mean  low  water,  and  to  erect 
Sdway  of  thf  beach  a  State  bath-house.     Note  the  effect  during  the  sum- 

"""'  -Ui^not  uncommon  on  hot  Sundays  for  one  hundred  thousand  people 
to  seek  the  North  Shore  (Revere  Beach),  via  the  Narrow  Gauge  road,  the 
Boston  and  Main,  Eastern  Division,  and  by  the  electric  cars,  and  for  as 
many  more  to  go  to  Nantasket  and  Nahant."  The  mimmuni  fare  is  ten 
cents  a  head  (round  trip),  that  is  to  Revere. 

Now  this  is  where  the  railroad  people  are  interested.    The  ^t^ck  of  the 
Boston,  Revere  Beach  and  Lynn  road  jumped  ^^om  $55  per  share  to  $155, 
and  is  considered  today  a  gilt  edge  proposition.     So  niucj.  ^or  the  practK^^^^ 
demonstration  of  the  value  of  one  municipal  improvement    upon    railroad 
pr^er   es     We  have  not  mentioned  the  effect  it  had  upon  the  eectric  roads 
s3  because  our  attention  was  confined  to  this  one  particular  railroad 
""'/t  seems  a  pity  that  Oakland  has  not  taken  steps  before  this  to  secure 
at  least  one  or  more  of    these  small    playgrounds.     The    older    cities    are 
awake  to  the  fact  that  they  are  not  luxuries  but  absolute    necessities  and 
t"at  they  can  be  made  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  city.  Such  a  playground 
run  be  constructed  at  a  cost  of  about  five  cents  per  capita 

Our  Sent  great  catastrophe  has  fully  proved  the  value  of  numerous 
open  spaces  While  a  playground  of  this  kind  is  not  a  Golden  Gate  Park 
and  cannot  offer  us  either  in  area  or  plantations  as  great  a  variety  of  effect, 
tt^can  afford  us  an  orderly,  compact,  convenient  arrangement  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  its  various  featu;es,  and  above  all  it  is  accessible  to  many  tired 
mothers  and  babies  who  are  utterly  debarred  from  going  to  Golden  Gate 


San  Francisco-The  City  Beautiful 

BylDANIEL  H.  BURNHAM 

TVTTTHTN  six  months  the  new  San  Francisco  with  its  wide  driveways 

Wa^d^-ndsome  buildings  will  be  well  advanced,  and  in  a  year's  time 

,>  will  not  be  easv  to  find  a  trace  of  devastation. 

The  pHde  of  San  Francisco  citizens,  it  seems  to  me,  has  been  touched 

by  the  disaster  an  J  even  the  poorer  people  who  lost  the.r  homes  wdl  soon 

^""'l^^rtard  ^T^:  ^^^'^^^^'^'^^  beautification  of  tl. 

:S7o";  "gtt^nT^  aVto^lic  buildings,  and  recommended  that 
^^^t'LwIiV  wm 'raSfom  the  City  Hal,      One  of  the  beneficial 

""^  f  bS:  Z  st'?raSco  o"  IttS  will  be  the  most  beautiful  city 
on  tie  cSeit,  w"h  the  possible  exception  of  Washmgton. 
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Adjoining  the  field  house  at  the  right  and  left  are  the  outdoor  gymna- 
siums, supplied  with  apparatus  of  a  substantial  character  to  withstand  the 
action  of  the  elements.  Here  will  be  found  pulley  weights,  horizontal  bars, 
parallel  bars,  ladders,  ropes,  swings,  trapeze,  travelling  rings,  etc.;  also 
eight  lap  cinder  running  track,  and  a  place  for  shot  puttnig,  pole  vault, 
quoits,  high  jumping,  etc.  (In  Boston  and  Chicago  the  running  tracks  are 
utilized  by  candidates  for  the  police  force  in  training.)  Toilet  accommoda- 
tions are  provided  under  the  steps  in  the  respective  gymnasiums,  also  an 
emergency  gate  for  the  use  of  attendants  in  case  of  injury.  Access  to 
these  gymnasiums  by  the  general  public  may  be  had  by  passing  through 
the  building  and  out  over  the  bridges  across  the  running  tracks.  .  Whde 
this  may  seem  a  bit  round-a-bout,  experience  has  shown  it  to  be  the  best, 
as  the  attendants  see  and  know  who  is  making  use  of  the  apparatus  and 
can  place  the  blame  for  injury  to  persons  or  property.  The  women's  gym- 
nasium is  similar  in  character,  except  that  a  basket  ball  court  takes  the 
place  of  the  heavier  apparatus. 

The  approach  of  the  field  house  from  the  front  is  by  a  broad  curvi- 
linear path  leading  from  the  opposite  corners  and  meeting  in  a  formal  fore- 
court, in  the  center  in  which  is  shown  a  combination  fountain  and  light, 
all  fountains  being  of  the  hygiene  bubble  type,  thus  doing  away  with  that 
familiar  menace  to  health  the  public  drinking  cup-and-chain. 

The  field  house  will  have  a  pleasing  setting  of  front  lawn  for  color  ef- 
fect and  is  to  be  edged  along  the  street  front  with  a  closely  clipped  privet 
hedge.  The  use  of  the  Dracena  palm  is  advocated  to  secure  the  sub-trop- 
icaf  effect  so  much  admired  by  visitors.  These  trees  will  do  well  here  if 
provided  with  tree  pits  filled  in  with  good  loam  five  or  six  feet  deep. 

The  objection  is  often  raised  to  a  playground  of  this  description  by 
people  unfamiliar  with  park  conditions,  that  it  is  too  fine  for  a  manufactur- 
ing district.  This  objection  does  not  hold  good,  however,  as  has  been 
demonstrated  time  and  time  again  by  fact,  not  theory,  as  in  the  case  of 
Chicago.  A  playground  of  this  kind  has  been  found  to  be  of  great  value 
to  manufacturing  districts. 

The  employees  of  the  various  factories  in  the  immediate  neighborhood 
cut  short  their  noon  hour  to  make  use  of  the  apparatus  and  games  to  be 
found  here  and  to  make  use  of  the  swimming  tank  after  the  day's  work 
i<;  done.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  to  note  that  the  attendance  to  the  Nata- 
torium  in  McKinley  park  in  Chicago  from  June  4th  to  October  2nd  was 
121,625  persons,  proving  the  popularity  of  this  one  feature  in  a  park  of 
only  thirty-six  acres.  It  is  also  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  value  of  such  an 
improvement  to  the  railroad  companies,  both  steam  and  electric.  They 
should  be  called  upon  to  assist  in  an  improvement  of  this  character,  and 
once  they  understand  its  value  you  can  rest  assured  of  their  hearty  co- 
operation. In  closing,  I  will  cite  one  notable  example,  which  can  be  veri- 
fied by  any  one  interested. 

In  1896  the  Metropolitan  Park  Commission  of  Massachusetts  took  pos- 
<;ession  of  what  is  now  known  as  the  Revere  Beach  reservation,  a  strip  of 
seashore  property,  about  six  miles  out  of  Boston.  Paralleling  this  beach 
r.roperty  there  were  two  lines  of  steam  railroads,  one  the  Boston  and 
Maine,  Eastern  Division,  and  the  other  the  Boston  Revere  Beach  and 
Lynn,' locally  known  as  the  Narrow^  Gauge.  This  latter  road  had  the 
advantage  of  adjoining  the  beach,  and  it  is  this  road  that  we  are  especi- 
ally interested  in.  It  had  had  a  precarious  existence  up  to  this  time,  and 
it«  stock  was  listed  at  $55  per  share  on  the  market,  with  few  takers,  so 
that  when  the  Commission  took  their  location  by  right  of  eminent  do- 
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main  and  moved  the  road  bodily  two  hundred  feet  back  froni  the  beach 
it  was  the  feeling  that  the  road's  doom  was  sealed. 

The  next  move  of  the  Commission  was  to  condemn  and  remove  all  ex- 
isting buildings  between  the  railroad  and  mean  low  water,  and  to  erect 
Sdway  of  thf  beach  a  State  bath-house.     Note  the  effect  during  the  sum- 

""''  ^It'Hot  uncommon  on  hot  Sundays  for  one  hundred  thousand  people 
to  seek  the  North  Shore  (Revere  Beach),  via  the  Narrow  Gauge  road,  the 
Boston  and  Main,  Eastern  Division,  and  by  the  electric  cars,  and  for  as 
many  more  to  go  to  Nantasket  and  Nahant."     The  minimum  fare  is  ten 

cents  a  head  (round  trip),  that  is  to  Revere.  ,  .      tv..  ^tnrk  of  the 

Now  this  is  where  the  railroad  people  are  interested.  The  stock  ot  the 
^  Boston,  Revere  Beach  and  Lynn  road  jumped  from  $55  per  share  to  $155, 
and  is  considered  today  a  gilt  edge  proposition.  So  niuch  fo  the  pra  t^aj 
demonstration  of  the  value  of  one  municipal  improvement  upon  railroad 
pr^er  es  We  have  not  mentioned  the  effect  it  had  upon  the  eectric  roads 
Sy  because  our  attention  was  confined  to  this  one  particu  ar  rai Iroa^^^ 

^'t  seems  a  pity  that  Oakland  has  not  taken  f^^'^l""'^'^'^ 
at  least  one  or  more  of    these  small    playgrounds.     The    older    ci  les    are 
fwike  to  the  fact  that  they  are  not  luxuries  but  -b-lute    necess^^^^^^^^^^^ 
that  they  c^n  be  made  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  city.  Such  a  playground 
cun  be  constructed  at  a  cost  of  about  five  cents  per  capita. 

Sur  recent  great  catastrophe  has  fully  proved  the  value  of  numerous 
ooen  spaces  Wbile  a  playground  of  this  kind  is  not  a  Golden  Gate  Park 
and  cS  offeV  us  either  in  area  or  plantations  as  great  a  variety  of  effect, 
t^can  afford  us  an  orderly,  compact,  convenient  arrangement  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  its  various  features,  and  above  all  it  is  accessible  to  many  tired 
mothers  and  babies  who  are  utterly  debarred  from  going  to  Golden  Gate 
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ByJDANlEL  H.  BURNHAM 

■rwTTTHTN  «ix  months  the  new  San  Francisco  with  its  wide  driveways 

Wa"S^«ndsoT  buildings  will  be  well  advanced,  and  in  a  year's  t.me 

;t  will  not  be  easy  to  find  a  trace  of  devastation. 

The  prTd    of  San  Francisco  citizens,  it  seems  to  me,  has  been  touched 

by  the  diLsfer  and  even  the  poorer  people  who   ost  the.r  homes  w.ll  soon 

build  again  on  a  "^^^  ^J^f  "f  ^j^^f  J^elo  "the  beautification  of  the 
,.ew  X"  m;^  eVs'"wet"c\ily'  desTrTalong  the  line  of  edifications  or 
i,ew  city,  my  ^^^  ^  sue^ested  for  the  streets  and  parks.     I  was 

iS'^oT^uies^nrdSasTo^lic^uildings.  and  recommended  that 

^'^^t'^erdt/S'^radirffom  the  City  Halh     One  of  the  beneficial 

''-  f  b£:  ;^e  ?a?FraSrof  tttS  will  be  the  most  beautiful  city 
on  the  continent,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Washmgton. 
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t  Disaster 


Electricity  Not  a  Factor  In  the  ^ 

By  GEORGE  J.  WELLINGTON,  C.  E. 

COMPLYING  wth  your  request  for  a  report  upon  the  recent  confla- 
gration, I  have  purposely  avoided  one  that  is  technical  and  have 
reviewed  the  subject  from  a  practical  standpoint.    The  primary  cause 
of  the  late  disastrous  fire  is  attributable  to  the  earthquake  of  April   i8th. 
A  glance  at  the  city  from  a  point  of  eminence,  shortly  after  the  temblor 
had  subsided,  at  once  disclosed  the  fact  that  San  Francisco  was  doomed. 
Columns  of  smoke  ascending  from  fires  at  many  different  pomts  made 
apparent  a  condition  that  no  fire  department  in  existence  could  cope  with 
on  account  of  the  impossibility  of  assembling  sufficient  apparatus  at  each 
fire  to  control  it,'  particularly   with   little  or   no   pressure   in   the   hydrant 

mains. 

The  fires  were  started  from  many  causes,  prominent  among  which 
were  combustion  in  drug  stores  arising  from  chemical  combinations  through 
breaking  of  receptacles,  and  the  overturning  and  bursting  of  jars  and 
tanks  containing  phosphorus. 

Improperly  constructed  brick  chimneys,  inflammable  materials  coming 
in  contact  with  open  lights,  and  overturned  oil  lamps  and  stoves  contrib- 
uted extensively.  Electricity,  as  far  as  can  be  learned,  was  not  a  factor, 
as  the  disabling  of  generating  stations  and  the  prompt  throwing  of  switches 
by  competent  attendants,  as  well  as  the  operation  of  automatic  devices, 
placed  this  fruitful  source  of  fire  out  of  commission. 

Lack  of  water,  due  to  various  causes,  combined  with  the  fatal  acci- 
dent to  Fire  Chief  Sullivan,  deprived  the  department  of  its  most  valuable 

resources.  •        •  /    j 

Many  fires  in  the  residence  sections  were  controlled  and  extinguished, 
but  those  in  the  business  districts  soon  developed  into  conflagrations  too 
fierce  for  the  department  to  cope  with,  even  had  the  water  supply  been  efli- 

cient. 

In  the  earlier  stages  no  air  was  stirring,  excepting  draughts  created 
by  the  flames,  while  during  the  afternoon  of  the  first  day  a  strong  breeze 
carried  the  flames  in  an  easterly  direction,  and  fanned  their  fury  to  an 
extent  that  radiated  the  heat  across  streets  to  windward. 

Dynamiting  in  the  business  districts,  in  attempts  to  stay  the  progress 
of  the  fires,  resulted  practically  only  in  the  breaking  of  all  windows  in  the 

neighborhood. 

The  bay  and  broad  thoroughfares,  in  addition  to  water  from  a  private 
pumping  plant  in  the  Mission  District,  finally  stayed  the  progress  of  the 
flames  after  their  almost  total  destruction  of  buildings  containing  about 
three-fourths  of  San  Francisco's  wealth  and  population. 


UnDrotocted  openings  of  brick  buildings,  improperly  hung  and  uncared 
for  meKlad  luuers,  ineftective  rolling  and  ordinary  iron  shutters  were 
Ml  mnsoicuous  by  their  weaknesses.  Exposed  sides  of  hollow  tile  fire 
proofiT  a^^^^^^  -acked  away ;  concealed  piping  again  ^ojc.d^^^^^^^ 
awTv  from  steel  members  that  it  was  intended  to  protect;  metal  lath  an,. 
XsLr  mrtit  ons  again  failed,  and  unprotected  steel  was  warped  and  dis- 
£ted  SrSng  floors  to  fall.  Tall  brick  buildings  of  joisted  mfcvior. 
rS;dheT  followed  by  fire  to  wooden  cornices  and  wmdow  frame. 

.»<,.„  supports^  ^^^,^^^^        p.^^  „^,„  „„,„j 

iz.xf/rc's%t."  "c';'.";r™i,  mL,,.  .n.^-^,  pro,«i»  „ 

men  disposed  to  build  well.  '    h„;iamL^  that 

Great  stress  is  being  laid  upon  the  condmon  o    ^^^''^^,:^ 

i(  proper  and  hon.st  "«'';«»"  f^'SarL™  as  both  have  their 
LSS.rLcf  wS;  depe'n'Stp^  pride  and  ,he  wiiiingness  o.  owner,  ,o 
,alec«.rd  thj  buddmss^  doe,  not  »eee,>arily  mean  a  clas.  of  bnild- 
inpTtat  "m  incSSjeSn^L  tbe  eondnet  of  bu.in...  o,  bankrupt  the  owner 

with  its  cost.  _  ^„^f.,rp  to  oublic  water  mains  by  earthquake, 

.ndeSXrpltiif  ;XVre^"">"in.  or  .roup  o,  bnifdin^  wiU 
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be  the  solution  of  perfect  private  fire  protection.  For  fire  department  use, 
a  circulating  salt-water  system  with  a  number  of  pumping  stations  should 
be  provided. 

./*  As  a  provision  against  interruption  of  service  by  earthquakes,  rein- 
forced concrete  cisterns  with  flexible  linings,  to  provide  suction  for  engines, 
should  be  built  upon  rock  or  pile  foundations. 

Whatever  portions  of  this  article  may  appear  critical  are  expressed 
by  one  born  and  bred  in  San  Francisco,  with  a  desire  if  possible  to  assist 
in  rebuilding  a  city  which  will  be  not  only  beautiful  but  safe. 


Brickmakers'  Opposition  to  H 
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PREPOSTEROUS,  insincere  and  selfish  objections  to  re-enforced  con- 
crete are  being  urged  by  agents  of  the  brick  trust.     There  will  be 
a  very  active  demand  for  bricks  in  the  next  three  or  four  years, 
but  the  local  combination  of  brickmakers  is  jealous  of  its  monopoly  and 
afraid  of  the  possible  competition  of  re-enforced  concrete. 

Brick  construction  did  not  stand  the  earthquake  shock  very  gloriously. 
Brick  buildings  suffered  the  greatest  damage.  The  experience  of  April  i8 
teaches  that  brick  is  the  most  dangerous  sort  of  construction  in  earth- 
quakes. Nor  did  the  brick  buildings  stand  the  fire  much  beUer  than  they 
stood  the  earthquake,  as  the  burned  territory  testifies. 

Re-enforced  concrete,  in  the  opinion  of  architects,  engineers  and  build- 
ing contractors,  is  vastly  superior  to  brick,  and  is  practically  as  good  as 
steel  in  resisting  earthquake  and  fire.  There  is  no  better  building  mate- 
rial than  re-enforced  concrete.  Although  designated  as  "Class  B,"  the 
classification  does  not  imply  inferiority  to  Class  A  structures,  but  implies 
merely  a  difference  of  construction. 

Re-enforced  concrete  has  been  tried  and  proved  in  Eastern  cities, 
and  its  merits  are  recognized.  The  brick  interests  in  the  past  have  man- 
aged to  have  the  building  ordinances  so  written  that  .re-enforced  concrete 
was  not  permitted  in  this  city.  The  time  has  come,  however,  when  the 
city's  need  is  stronger  than  the  political  influence  of  any  special  interest. 
San  Francisco  will  not  submit  to  any  retardation  of  her  growth  for  the 
sake  of  the  allied  brick  manufacturers. 

The  building  trades  are  not  opposing  re-enforced  concrete;  at  I'^ast 
so  says  P.  H.  McCarthy.  All  the  opposition  comes  from  those  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  sell  bricks.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  effort  on  the  part 
of  these  opponents  to  present  a  rational  argument  against  re-enforced  con- 
crete. But  they  are  endeavoring  to  have  prohibitive  conditions  writt "  • 
into  the  proposed  ordinance.  They  want  the  law  to  require  that  the  walls 
cf  re-enforced  concrete  be  of  an  an  ..unnecessary  and  costly  thickness.  Such 
a  condition  would  make  a  building  of  re-enforced  concrete  costlier  than 
one  of  steel,  and  would,  of  course,  be  just  as  effective  in  the  interest  of 
the  brick  manfacturers  as  a  flat  prohibition  of  re-enforced  concret«.'. 

Both  Marsden  Manson  and  James  D.  Phelan  are  strong  advocates  <^f 
re-enforced  concrete.  Mr.  Manson  calls  it  a  nearly  ideal  construction, 
and  Mr.  Phelan  declares  that  he  is  done  with  bricks.  Three  of  his  build- 
ings in  San  Jose,  constructed  of  brick,  were  knocked  down  by  the  earth- 
quake, and  he  intends  to  rebuild  them  in  re-enforced  concrete.  Many  other 
men  are  of  the  same  mind,  and  they  demand  that  their  interests  shall  not 
be  sacrificed  to  those  of  the  brickmakers. — San  Francisco  Bulletin. 
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New  Designs  in  Wall  I  iper 

WALL  paper,  which  always  is  thought  of  as  a  minor  in  the  matter  of 
house  furnishings,  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  important  details  in 
beautifying  the    home.     No    matter  if  the    carpet,    furniture    and 
drapery  are  in  perfect  harmony,  let  the  wall  paper  be  contrary  m  color  and 
design  and  the  effect  of  the  room  is  spoiled.  i    i     . 

Every  spring,  when  the  housewife  is  busy  with  pan,  broom  and  dust- 
ing cloth  and  the  house  is  undergoing  a  thorough  renovating,  the  paper 
haneer  is  in  his  glory.  The  designs  this  spring  are  as  many  and  varied 
as  the  prices.  As  one  looks  over  the  vast  array  of  designs  for  each  par- 
dcular  room  it  would  be  hard  to  decide  which  is  the  prettiest  pattern. 

For  tl^  parTor  and  sitting  room  the  panel  and  light  co  ors  in  imported 
goods  promise  to  be  the  favorite  design;  for  the  hall  -^  1^^^-^'  ^J^^^ 
crown  effect ;  for  the  bed  room,  the  stripe  and  floral  work ,  and  for  the 
kitchen   the  granite  and  varnished  tile  paper.  n-    .   .\ 

O^e  prett  design  in  parlor  paper  is  a  dark  green  panel  effect,  the  cen- 
ter o?eadrstdp  being  decorated  with  a  landscape  scene^  These  strips  are 
to  be  used  alternately  The  border  especially  is  noticeable,  he  scenery  of 
the  border  being  put  on  alternately,  like  the  wall  paper,  making  it  appear 

-  ''L^ZZ^^T^TL  parlor  paper  is  a  floral  P-r^^^^^^^^^^^ 
on  a  dark  brown  background.    The  paper  for  the  ceding  is  the  new  tuf  ed 
patterns   wWch   when  it  is  put  on  the  wall,  has  the  appearance  of  a  tufted 
cushion  '    A  beautiful  pattern  in  small  roses  also  is  shown,  though  the  floral 

'^^'^Thr  c'r n^ffcTt  is  used  generally  in  halls  and  libraries^  Th^  paper 
•  ,.,,f  ^n  in  tVirpp  nieces  the  top  piece  having  an  effect  ot  the  crown.  /\ 
berudfuUesign'f'^his  sort  was'se'en  in  dark  crimson.    The  crown  was  out- 

""Vhfode'nS  fty'esTl's'o  find  great  favor  in  many  of  the  hall  and  library 

Onl  nattern  of  this  sort  was  composed  of  several  colors  and  the 

rnSfi<Sres  w    e  ouled  wUh  a  dull  red.'  This  sold  as  high  as  $3  a  roll. 

^Tt  seems  as  if  all  the  new  and  dainty  designs  ?"  flo^^'  ^°'«f .  ^^^„"; 

i  f^rTL  hpd  room      Every  flower  imaginable  is  brought  out  in  all  of 

served  for  the  bed  room.  J^v^y       ^        -J  j^;       ^as  a  violet  pattern 

V  r^l  for  I.  c?ms  a  roll      The  flowers  were  arranged  in  strips  along 
;;,e1ap";  anTthl  border  c^o^nsisted  of  huge  bouquets  of  the  same  flowers. 

^''^  p-a:  :^s"STa;oT:d"^:bed*r^om^pa?er  and  this  was  carried  out  in 
.  des^er  of  fpple  blossoms.  The  flowers  are  generally  arranged  m  strips 
as  thTstripe  and  the  floral  design  are  the  favorite  pattern.     The  prices  of 

'''  "^^^^  ^kforr  dTnilTg^rm  is  at  the  same  .me  unique 

and  l^utiful      One  -reme,^^^^^^^^^^ 

seen  in  one  of  the  Springheld  snops.     ine  "^   J^  \SIhen  the  oaper 

,t  thl  rnrners  of  the  room.     This  sold  for  $1.75  a  roll. 

Of  course  Aere  are  some  pretty  patterns  that  are  not  nearly  so  ex- 
Ut  course,  tr"=r^  /^  nipasin/  One  dainty  patterns,  which  sold  for  40 
pensive  and  are  ^^"^  '^  ^Pj^^^J^^^^^^d^^^^^^  ^Small  bunches  of  flowers  and 
?r"u  ^ere  'scattre?  '  interfllT  along  the  paper  and  the  border  was  out- 
fined  with  dull  gold.  Still  another  design  was  shown  m  dark  red.  m  which 
the  fruit  was  small  cherries. 
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Among  the  Architects 

Information  contained  in  this  publication  is  gathered  from  the  most  reliable  sources 
accessible,  but  to  make  it  absolutely  accurate  the  publishers  urge  the  co-operation  of 
the  members  of  the  profession  A"  ^  ^  ^  ^ 


HUMBOLDT   BUILDING   OF  CONCRETE. 

No  time  is  being  lost  in  the  erection 
of  the  New  Humboldt  i?avings  Bank 
building  at  Fourth  and  Market  streets 
which  was  planned  before  the  fire.  The 
bank  officials  have  instructed  the  archi- 
tects, Meyer  &  "O'Brien,  to  proceed  with 
the  building  at  once,  and  they,  in  turn, 
have  passed  the  orders'  to  the  Llndgren- 
Hicks  Company,  who  have  contracted  to 
put  up  'the  building.  The  only  cliange  in 
the  original  plans  is  the  substitution  of 
.oncrete  for  brick.  The  buiidmg  will  be 
eighteen  stories  high,  of  steel,  concrete 
and  terra  cotta.  The  estimated  cost  is 
$500,000.  The  foundations  are  now  being 
prepared. 


MUTUAL    SAVINGS    BANK    BUILDING. 

No  time  is  to  be  lost  in  putting  the 
Mutual  Sa\inps  Bank  Building  at  the 
gore  of  Market  and  Kearney  streets  into 
condition  for  occupancy.  Architect  Wil- 
liam Curlett  is  now  busy  on  the  plans 
and  it  is  his  intention  to  have  a  down 
town  office  in  the  bank  building  in  anoth- 
er week  so  he  can  personally  oversee  the 
work.  Mahoney  Brothers  have  been 
given  the  contract  to  get  the  building  in 
shape  and  they  have  a  big  force  of  men 
at  work.  The  building  stood  both  the 
fire  and  earthquake  remarkably  well  and 
the  architect  is  of  the  opinion  that  in  five 
or  six  months  the  various  offices  will 
again   be  ready   for  occupancy. 


Oakland   Bank   Building. 

Oakland  is  to  have  a  handsome  Class 
A  building  from  plans  now  being  pre- 
pared by  Architect  C.  W.  Dickey  of  the 
Macdonough  Building,  Oakland.  The 
structure  is  to  be  built  at  the  corner 
of  Twelfth  and  Broadway  and  will  cost 
close  to  $350,000.  The  exterior  will  be 
of  pressed  brick  with  granite  base  and 
elaborate  terra  cotta  trimmings.  There 
will  be  eighty-five  offices.  The  ground 
floor  will  be  occupied  by  the  Oakland 
Bank  of  Savings,  which  institution  is  to 
own  the  building.  The  interior  of  the 
banking   rooms   will    be    elaborate    with 


marble    and    scagliola    floors    and    walls. 
There  will  be  two  high  speed  elevators. 


Contract  for  Lindgren  Hicks. 

From  plans  by  Architects  Oliver  and 
Foulkes.  Syndicate  Building,  Oakland, 
the  John  Breuner  Company  will  at  once 
begin  the  erection  of  a  six  story  loft 
building  at  the  corner  of  Thirteenth  and 
Franklin  streets,  Oakland.  The  struc- 
ture will  be  of  reinforced  concrete  faced 
with  brick  and  terra  cotta.  The  contract 
for  its  erection  has  been  given  to  the 
Lindgren  Hicks  Company  for  $70,000. 


To   Build  Temporary   Hotel. 

Architects  Bliss  &  Faville  have  moved 
their  offices  to  the  St.  Francis  Hotel, 
where  they  will  be  better  able  to  super- 
intend the  reconstruction  of  the  big  hos- 
telry and  at  the  same  time  take  charge 
of  the  erection  of  a  temporary  hotel 
building.  The  need  of  first-class  accom- 
modations for  commercial  men  is  strong- 
ly lelt,  and  it  is  to  supply  this  want 
that  the  St.  Francis  Hotel  management 
has  determined  to  arrange  for  temporary 
accommodations  until  the  permanent 
structure  can  be  finished. 


Concrete   Warehouse. 

A  reinforced  concrete  warehouse  is  to 
be  constructed  on  East  street,  between 
Mission  and  Howard  streets,  by  the  East 
Side  Improvement  Company  from  plans 
prepared  by  Cunningham  &  Pollteo.  It 
was  originally  planned  to  make  the  build- 
ing of  brick,  but  since  the  earthquake 
and  fire  It  was  decided  to  use  concrete. 
The  building  will  be  five  stories.  Piles 
are   now   being   driven   for   the   structure. 


Big  Contract  Let. 

The  Fuller  Construction  Company  has 
been  given  the  contract  for  the  erection 
of  the  new  McGee  building,  next  to  the 
Mutual  Savings  Bank  building,  and  work 
will  be  started  almost  immediately.  The 
building  is  to  be  Class  "A",  of  steel,  with 
reinforced  concrete  floors,  and  will  cost 
about  $330,000.  It  will  be  twelve  stories 
high. 


Architects  Lose  Drawings. 

The  San  Francisco  architects  shared 
with  others  the  misfortunes  of  the  fire, 
many  of  them  losing  all  the  work  of 
their  lifetime.  John  Galen  Howard,  the 
supervising  architect  of  the  University 
of  California,  lost  all  the  drawmgs  in 
his  San  Francisco  oflftce,  about  all  the 
work  he  had  done  during  his  life. 

Clinton  Day  lost  thirty  years'  work, 
all  that  he  had  done  since  beginning  the 
profession.  Albert  Pissis  also  lost  all  of 
his  drawings.  He  was  ill  at  the  time  of 
the  fire.  Among  the  other  heavy  losers 
are  Frank  Van  Trees  and  Reid  Bros, 
the  latter  having  offices  in  the  dome  of 
the  Call  building. 

Despite  their  losses,  every  architect  in 
San  Francisco  that  we  know  of  has  re- 
sumed business  and  all  will  do  their  full 
share  toward  the  rebuilding  of  the  city. 


The  building  will  be  five  stories,  steel 
.skeleton  and  reinforced  concrete  floors, 
with  metal  doors  and  sashes. 


Personal  Mention. 
Charles  E.  Hodges,  resident  architect 
at  Stanford  University,  has  resigned  and 
will  return  to  bis  home  in  London    Eng- 
land.    Mr.  Hodges'  work  in  Palo  Alto  ha  5 
been  subjected  to  considerable  unjust  crit- 
icism by  the  daily  press.     His  determina- 
tion to  leave  the  university  under  sue  i 
circumstances  is  regretted  exceedingly  by 
the    members    of    the    profession.        Mr. 
Hodges    was    conscientious    in   his   work 
and    took    great   pride    in    planning    and 
superintending  the  construction  of  some 
of  the  ^reat  buildings  at  Palo  Alto.  Mr. 
Hodges"^expects  to  return  to   \merica  In 
r.ix  months  and  will  open  an  office  and 
live    in    San    Francisco. 

John  Galen  Howard,  architect  has  as- 
sociated himself  with  John  D  Galloway 
the  well  known  structural  engineer,  and 
offices  have  been  established  on  the  ninth 
flo!,r  of  the  Atlas  Building,  C04  Mission 
street.  
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Temporary     and     Pern>anent     Structures 

Planned    by   San    Francisco 

Architects. 


Six  story  office  building.  Kearney  and 
California   streets.   San   Francisco. 

Architects— O'Brien  &  Werner. 

Q^ner — Tx)uis    Friedman. 

Cost— $60,000. 

The  building  will  be  50x51  feet  and 
will  be  of  concrete  and  brick  and  will 
contain  ofl'ices  and  stores. 

Five  storv  Class  A  building,  East  side 
of  Second  street,  San  Francisco. 

Owners— J.  G.  Barker,  C.  E.  Knicker 
becker  and  H.  R.  Bostwich. 

Cost— $150,000.  '  ,^ 

Architect— John    Cotton    Pelton. 


Cafe  Building,  Ellis*  street,  near  Fill- 
more,   San   Francisco.  ^ 

Architect— Charles   Pfaff    &   Co. 

Owner— H.  Becker  of  Cafe  Odeon. 

Cost— $12,000. 

The  building  will  be  in  the  style  of 
the  German  Renaissance  and  will  be  of 
stucco  work.  There  will  be  a  ladies  par- 
lor, grill  and  club  rooms. 

Two  story  frame  building.  Southwest 
corner  of  Golden  Gate  avenue  and  Van 

Ness  1 

Architect— T.  Patterson  Ross,  Bush  and 

Laguna  streets,  San  Francisco. 

Owner—  St.  Andrews  Improvement  Co., 

J.    S.   Webster,    president. 

Cost— $10,000.  ^.  , 

The  contract  for  this   buiidmg,  which 

will  be  a  permanent  structure  and  will 

contain    one    store   and    ten   offices,    has 

been  let  to  A.  H.  Wilhelm. 

Three  story  brick  building.  West  side 
of  Fremont  street  San  Francisco. 

Architect— T.  Patterson   Ross. 

Owner — Joseph   Estate. 

Cost— $30,000. 

Plans  for  this  building  are  now  being 
made  and  will  be  ready  for  flgures  in 
a  few  days. 

Apartment  House,  Northeast  corner  of 
Polk  and  Eddy  streets,  San  Francisco. 

Architect— T.  Patterson  Ross. 

Owner— O.    D.    Baldwin. 

'-'ost— $50,000.  ,  . 

The  building  will  be  of  brick^four  sto- 
ries and  will  contain  stores  on  the  ground 
fioor  and  three-room  apartments  above. 
There  will  be  a  marble  vestibule  and  gal- 
vanized  iron   cornices.  . 

History  Building,  Southeast  side  of 
Market  street,  between  Third  and  Four,  a 

street.  San  Francisco.  T>c^\\\^o 

Architects— Cunningham   &   PoUteo. 
Owrer-H.  H.  and  Matilda  S.  Bancroft. 
Cost— $200,000.  , 

Bids  are  now  being  taken  ^^^  this  bm^^^^^^ 
ing  which  was  described  in  this  Bulletin 
thfel  weeks  ago.  The  structure  will  be 
ten  stories,  steel  frame,  concrete  walls 
and  pressed  brick  and  terra  cotta  front. 


Newspaper  building.  Market  stre^*'  ^/^ 
tween    Third    and    Fourth    streets,    San 

Francisco.  n'PHen 

Architects— Meyer   &   ^  Brien. 
Owner-R.  A.  Crothers.  proprietor  the 

Bulletin. 

?reVu\ldit  will  ^e  fou-Xrthrex- 
ern  construction  and  will  be  for  the  ex 
elusive  use  of  the  Bulletin  newspaper. 
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Three  story  bunding,  East  street,  be- 
twoeii  IVUssion  and  Market  streets,  San 
Francisco. 

Owner — Pabst  Brewing  Company  (J. 
M.  V/ilkins  and  W.  Neumann,  Pacific 
Coast  agents). 

Cost— $50,000. 

The  Pabst  Company  has  secured  a 
25-years  lease  of  a  lot  45x137  feet  on 
which  will  be  erected  at  once  a  substanti- 
al  three-story    brick   building. 


Store  and  office  building,  Geary  and 
Powell  streets,  San  Francisco. 

Cost— $10,000. 

Owner — Henry  P.  Sonntag. 

Application  for  a  permit  to  erect  this 
building  to  be  two  stories,  has  been  filed 
with  the  Board  of  Public  Works;  also  an 
application  to  build  an  $8,000  structure  at 
Bryant  and  Eighteenth  streets  by  M. 
FiFher  &  Co. 


Temporary  building,  Van  Ness  avenue 
and  Turk  street,  San  Francisco. 

Architect — W.  C.  Mahonev. 

Owner — A.  B.  Smith  Furniture  Co. 

Cost— $11:,000. 

This  structure  will  be  ^"OxiOO  feet  and 
one  story.     Work  is  already  under  way. 


Church.  Taylor  street,  near  Lombard, 
San   PVancIsco. 

Architects  and  contractors — Beasley  »&, 
Beasley. 

Owner — St.  Peters'  Episcopal  Church. 
Rev.  William  Bours,  rector. 

Cost— $14,000. 

The  building  will  be  a  frame  structure 
on  concrete  foundations,  with  shingled 
rrof  and  beam  ceilings. 


Telephone  building.  New  Montgomery 
street,  near  Howard,  San  Francisco. 

Architect — A.    A.    Cantln. 

Owner — Pacific  States  Telephone  Com- 
pany. 

Cost— $300,000. 

This  building  will  be  Class  A  with  foun- 
dations and  floors  of  reinforced  concrete. 
The  exterior  will  be  of  ]>ressed  brick, 
terra  cotta  and  copper  with  metal  sash- 
es and  wired  glass  windows.  The  build- 
ing is  to  be  finished  In  :'2  months. 


Reinforced  concrete  building. 

Architect — Sylvaln  Schnalttacher,  1725 
Post  street. 

Owner — Moses  Guntz. 

r'ost— $75,000. 

The  building  will  be  built  on  Mission 
street  and  will  be  six  stories. 


Flats.  Mason  and  Union  streets,  San 
Francisco. 

Architects— Charles  Pfaff,  1153  O'Far- 
rell  street,  San  Franclscoi 


Owner — Philip   de   Martini. 

Cost— $50,000. 

There  will  be  fourteen  flats.  The 
building  will  be  four  and  five  stories,  of 
concrete   and   galvanized   iron. 


Ten  Story  Class  A  Building,  Bush  and 
Kearney  streets,  San  Francisco. 

Architect — Charles    Pfaff. 

Owner — W.    Friedman. 

Cost— $180,000. 

Plans  have  been  accepted  and  con- 
tractors are  figuring.  The  frame  will 
be  of  steel  and  the  outer  material  will 
be  of  stone  and  brick. 


Concrete  Building,  Second  and  Minna 
street,   San   Francisco. 

Architect — Ralph    Warner   Hart. 

Owner — Morton   L.    Cook. 

Cost— $50,000. 

The  building  will  be  four  stories,  lot 
50x100  feet  and  will  be  constructed  of 
re-inforced  concrete  faced  with  pressed 
brick.     There  will  be  two  elevators. 


Store  Building,  South  First  street,  San 
Jose. 

Architects — Wolf  &  McKenzIe,  San 
Jose. 

Owner — O.   A    Hale. 

Cost— $25,000. 

The  building  will  be  of  reinforced  con- 
crete, galvanized  iron,  plate  and  prism 
glass  and  two  stories  high. 


Office  Building.  Bush  and  Kearney 
streets,  San  Francisco. 

Architect — W.  H.  Weeks,  San  Francis- 
co  and   Watsonville. 

Owner— F.  A.  Hihn 

Cost— $350,000. 

The  building  will  be  12  stories,  Class 
A,  with  stone  and  reinforced  concrete 
walls.  The  Interior  will  be  furnished  in 
metal.  Including  window  casings,  and  the 
floors  will  be  of  marble  and  the  cornices 
will  be  of  ornamental  copper. 


Four  Story  Building— First  and  Fol 
som    streets,    San    Francisco. 

Owner — Henry    E.    Bothln. 

Architect — Frank  Van  Trees. 

Cost— $50,000. 

This  building  will  be  four  stories  and 
will  be  the  first  of  a  dozen  or  more  sub- 
stantial structures  which  Mr.  Bothln  will 
build  to  replace  burned  structures.  Mr. 
Bothln  Is  head  of  the  Judson  Iron  Works. 


Warehouse.  Battery,  near  Jackson 
street.  San  Francisco. 

Architects — Sutton  &  Weeks,  2217 
Bush  street,  San  Francisco. 

Owner — O.  W.  Nordwell. 

Cost— $120,000. 

The  building  will  be  six  stories  high, 
mill  construction  and  of  wood  and  brick. 
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Lodging  House.  Third  and  Tehama 
streets,  San  Francisco. 

Architects— Sutton  &  Weeks. 

Owner — Rolkin   and    Sharp. 

Cost— $100,000. 

The  building  will  be  Class  "C",  four 
stories  and  brick. 


Bare  Bros,  are  to  erect  a  temporary 
building  to  cost  $10,000  at  the  corner  of 
Polk  and  Eddy  streets. 

Six  story  and  Basement  Ofllice  Build- 
ing, Bush  street  and  Clara  Lane.  San 
Francisco. 

Architect— G.  A.  Dodge,  Fillmore  street, 
San  Francisco. 

Owner— Frank   H.    Burke,   of    Madison 

Hz,  Burke. 

Cost— $170,000. 

Building  will  be  Class  "A",  of  steel, 
brick  and  terra  cotta,  with  marble  vesti- 
bule. There  will  be  a  restaurant  and 
roof  gardens,  elevators,  etc. 

Temporary  Office  Building,  California 
street  and  Van  Ness  avenue,  San  Fran- 

cisco. 

Architect— William  Curlett,  Vallejo 
street  and  Pacific  avenue,  San  Francisco. 

Owner — Gantner  and  Mattern. 

Cost— $10,000. 

This  building  will  be  a  frame  struc- 
ture, two  stories  and  will  be  divided  into 
stores  and  offices 


Contractor— Daniel  Einstein. 

Work  in  this  building  is  well  under 
way.  It  will  be  three  stories.  275  feet 
front  and  100  feet  deep  and  will  contain 
about  ten  stores  and  50  offices. 

Concrete  flats,  east  side  of  Van  Ness 
avenue,  north  of  Clay  street,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Architect.  W.   C.   Mahoney. 

Owner.  New  San  Francisco  Home 
Building  Company. 

Cost,    $500,000. 

These  flats  will  cover  an  entire  block 
and  will  be  three  stories  high.  In  all 
there  will  be  240  flats,  all  of  which  will 
be    built    of   reinforced    concrete. 


Warehouse,  Eighth  and  Hooper  streets, 
San  Francisco. 

Owners,   Whittier-Coburn    Company. 

Cost,    $25,000. 

Architects.  Sutton  &  Weeks,  3966  Wash- 
ington  street,   San  Francisco. 

The  building  will  occupy  the  lot,  140x 
213  feet,  on  the  north  corner  of  Eighth 
and  Hooper  streets. 


Reinforced  Concrete  Warehouse,  Wash- 
ington street,  San  Francisco. 

Architect— William    Curlett. 

Owner — Name   withheld  for  present. 

Cost— $15,000. 

Plans  are  being  prepared  for  this 
building  and  they  will  be  ready  for  con- 
tractors to  take  figures  on  in  about  two 
weeks. 


Store  and  Office  Building.  Drumm  and 
Clay    streets,    San    Francisco. 

Owner — Boyd  Estate. 

Architect— Nathaniel    Blaisdell. 

Contractor— Frank  B.  Gilbreth,  Atla.^ 
Building.  Mission  street,  San  Francisco. 

Cost~$125.000. 

The  building  will  be  60x72  feet  and 
built  of  reinforced   concrete. 


Two  Story  Building,  Eighth  street,  near 
Folsom,   San  Francisco. 

Architects— Armitage  &  Rowell. 

Owner — Galland  Mercantile  Laundry. 

Cost— $30,000. 

A  permanent  structure  is  to  be  put  up 
at  once,  on  a  lot  105  by  130  feet. 

Store    and    Office   Building,   Van   Ness 
avenue,  near  Geary  street,  San  Francisco. 
Architect— E.   W.   Hyde. 
Owner — Friedlander  &  Goldstone. 
Cost— $50,000. 


At  Nineteenth  and  Minnesota  streets, 
the  Geo.  D.  Tay  Company  will  build  a 
warehouse,  also  from  plans  by  Suttton  & 
Weeks. 


At  Eighteenth  and  Minnesota  streets 
the  California  Canneries  Co.  will  put  up 
a   substantial  building. 


Three-story  and  basement  brick  build- 
ing. Davis  and  Jackpon  stree^ts,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Architects.  Sutton  &  Weeks.  3966  Wa.sh- 

inpton   street. 

Cost.  $20,000. 

Owner.  David  and   Angus  McKay. 

The  buildinpT  will  be  used  for  stores  and 
lofts. 


Oakland. 

Tourist  Hotel.  Oak  street,  facing  Lake 
Merritt.  Oakland. 

Architects — Rand  &  Skinner,  Atlas 
BldJT..  San   Francisco. 

Cost— $150,000. 

Owner — San  Francisco  &  Oakland 
Buildine'  &  Real  Estate  Co.,  office,  Bacon 
Block.  Oakland. 

The  hotel  will  be  a  frame  structure, 
four  stories  with  pitched  roof:  stucco 
work  outsldf*;  200  rooms:  restaurant, 
banquet  hall,  etc. 


Countv  Jail. 

Architect— W.  T.  Miller,  Oakland. 

Owner — Alameda  Countv.  (Contract 
tc  be  made  bv  Supervisors  ) 

CoPt— SI  00.000. 

The  building  will  be  three  stories  and 
will  be  built  on  a  foundation  of  con- 
crete. Rock  faced  granite  will  be  the 
material  used,  reinforced  with  concrete. 
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We  have  read  day  after  day  in  the 
San  Francisco  daily  papers    of    the 

myriads  of  steel 
STOP  THE  structures  that  soon 

miumNO  will    spring    forth 

from  the  ashes  ot  the 
former  skyscrapers  in  the  business 
center.  The  most  vi^nlant  observer 
may,  however,  strain  his  eyes  to  a 
condition  requiring  the  services  of  a 
competent  oculist  and  yet  all  he  sees 
in  progress  is  shacks,  shacks,  shacks, 

The  toadstool  that  achieves  its  full 
growth  in  one  sultry  night  is  poison- 
ous, and  the  hastily  thrown  together 
shack  will  surely  paralyze  the  build- 
ing industry,  the  beauty  and  the  final 
resurrection  of  San  Francisco  with 
the  ptomaine  of  cheapness  and  greed, 
if  its  construction  is  not  soon  checked. 
The  Queen  City  of  the  Pacific  has 
received  a  terrible  blow,  and  not  one 
of  the  after-eflFects  will  be  as  hard 
of  recovery  as  the  injury  that  will 
be  done  by  the  ''temporary"  buildings 
that  now  dot  her  surface. 

Tt   is   true   the    builders    of     these 
"temporary"  structures  were  allowed 
to   proceed   upon   the   assurance   that 
the  buildings  would  be  removed  after 
ninety  days'  notice.      Rut    many    of 
them  are  built   on   leased   land — land 
that  has  been  leased  for  terms  of  from 
three  to  fifteen  years — so  it  seems  un- 
likely that  our  city  officials  will  order 
the  removal  of  these  structures  until 
the  owners'  ground  lease  has  expired. 
Instead  of  a  vast  array  of  skyscrap- 
ers  piercing  the   sky,   are   we  to  see 
for  the  next  ten  years  a  city  of  un- 
sightly  ''groundscrapers"  ?      (This   is 
a  new  word,  but  it  would  seem  to  fit 
the     occasion.)       The     merchant     or 
property  owner  who  is  proprietor  of 
one   of   these    rough-board   creations, 
patterned    after    the    architecture    of 
Nome   City   or   Dawson — this   owner 
must   indeed   be   a   poor   politician   if 
he   cannot,   after   receivine:  a   ninety- 
days  notice,  work  up  "pull"  sufficient 
to  eflFect  the  cancellation   of  the  or- 
der to  vacate. 

The  only  way  to  get  rid  of  these 
homely  buildings  is  to  pass  and  en- 
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force  an  ordinance  requiring  the  re- 
moval within  the  next  six  months  of 
every  shack  constructed  without  a 
building  permit. 

The  waterfront  where  the  traveler 
first  enters  the  city,  was  formerly 
made  picturesque  by  a  fringe  of  old 
buildings  which  tottered  toward  the 
bay  at  almost  dangerous  angles.  It 
was  their  very  squalor  and  dilapida- 
tion that  made  them  almost  romantic. 
But  now  we  are  getting  the  cheap, 
rigid,  perpendicular  and  level  wooden 
abomination  that  flaunts  its  barren 
front  into  our  face  in  a  manner  that 
is  almost  heartrending 

The  value  of  real  property  will  not 
advance  bv  leaps  and  bounds  while 
these  shanties  exist.  The  much-want- 
ed Eastern  capital  will  not  be  poured 
in  upon  us  when  the  advance  agent 
of  the  Atlantic  syndicate  reports  that 
the  merchants  are  doing  business  in 
one-story  buildings  that  wouldn't 
make  a  respectable  hay-shed  on    an 

Eastern   farm. 

The  San  Francisco  dailies  will  do 
their  stricken  city  more  good  by 
making  a  crusade  against  these  eye- 
sores than  they  will  by  blowing  out 
continuously  great  blasts  of  hot  air 
about  purely  imaginative  steel  castles, 
the  eventual  existence  of  which  ^  is 
dangerouslv  threatened  by  the  persist- 
ence of  these  propertv-value  degrad- 
ents.  A.'W.  SMITH. 


our  single  file,  but  we  cannot.  Per- 
haps there  is  some  philanthrophical- 
ly  inclined  subscriber  who  will  do- 
nate to  the  University  the  missing 
books.  If  so  we  would  be  grateful 
and  we  are  sure  the  librarian  of  that 
institution  would  be  equally  thank- 
ful. 


GIVE  US 

(I    \  s,  s    '  *  \  *  * 
Bl  H J)IN(jS 


Like   many  other  business   enter- 
prises in   San  Francisco  the  Archi- 
tect    and     Engineer 
STATE  lost     practically     all 

wANT^  nl^         its  office  effects,  in- 
WANTSFILE  ^^^^^.^^      ^^^      ^^^^ 

numbers  of  this  magazine.  Fortu- 
nately, through  our  Los  Angeles  of- 
fice, we  have  been  able  to  gather  to- 
gether a  complete  file.  A  number  of 
subscribers  who  were  burned  out 
shared  our  fate,  and  in  consequence 
many  requests  for  books  to  complete 
broken  files  have  been  made  to  us. 
Among  the  applicants  is  the  Univer- 
sity of  California.  We  would  gladly 
supply  this  want  if  we  could  spare 


It  makes  us  smile  when  we  read  in 
some  of  the    Eastern    architectural 

journals  that  "After 
all,  perhaps  the  two 
and  three  story 
frame  building  is  the 
most  desirable  class  of  construction 
for  San  Francisco." 

The  author  of  this  remarkable 
statement  apparently  reaches  this 
conclusion  after  satisfying  himself 
that  California  has  been,  and  always 
will  be,  subject  more  or  less  to  seis- 
mic disturbances.  Now  wouldn't 
San  Francisco  look  fine  robed,  as  it 
were,  in  nothing  but  two  and  three 
story  wooden  buildings? 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  wooden  struc- 
tures met  exactly  the  same  fate  as 
stone  and  brick  buildings.  Wherever 
there  was  inferior  underpinning  the 
frame  building  toppled  over  or  sank 
into  the  basement.  Where  the  foun- 
dations were  substantial  no  serious 
harm  was  done. 

The  big  class  "A"  buildings  were 
not  hurt  any  to  speak  of  by  the 
quake,  while  the  class  "P."  buildings, 
which  were  damaged,  were  invaria- 
bly poorly  constructed.  In  nine- 
tenths  of  the  cases  where  stone  and 
brick  failed  to  withstand  the  shock 
the  fault  has  been  directly  traced  to 
either  poor  construction  or  bad  ce- 
ment. 

San  Francisco  has  been,  and  al- 
ways will  be,  a  great  commercial 
center.  It  can  help  being  a  big  city 
no  more  than  can  New  York  or  Chi- 
cago. It  must,  therefore,  have  large 
buildings  for  the  housing  of  its  army 
of  business  and  professional  men, 
and  its  numerous  industries  and 
commercial  interests.  Wouldn't 
New  York  City's  Broadway  look  lu- 
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dicrously  funny  with  both  sides  of 
the  great  thoroughfare  dotted  with 
two  story  shanties  ?  The  tall  build- 
'  -ing  in  San  Francisco  is  indispensa- 
ble, and  as  for  an  earthquake  knock- 
ing it  down,  when  substantially 
built,  there  is  no  more  likelihood  of 
such  a  calamity  than  there  is  of  a 
gust  of  wind  blowing  over  the  big 
skyscrapers  in  the  Eastern  metrop- 
olis. 


of  general  intention  at  San  Francisco,  the 
architects  of  the  East  will  be  applied  to 
for  plans  of  the  more  important  buildmgs 
and  they  will  open  branch  offices  in  San 
Francisco  in  charge  of  representatives 
who  will  participate  in  and  help  to  officer 
the  general  work  of  rebuilding. — From 
the  Canadian  Architect  and  Builder. 


MORE  ANENT  MAYOR  SCHMITZ'S  AP- 
PEAL    FOR     DRAUGHTSMEN. 

The  Secretary  of  the  San  Francisco 
Architectural  Club  has  written  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Toronto  Architectural 
Eighteen  Club  saying  that  a  rumor  has 
gone  abroad  about  the  urgent  need  of 
architects  and  draifghtsmen  in  San  Fran- 
cisco is  without  cause.  The  letter  says 
that  there  are  at  present  over  3oO  certi- 
,  fied  architects  in  and  about  the  vicinity 
of  San  Francisco  and  over  1000  draughts 
men.  Mayor  Schmitz's  proclamation  sent 
to  the  mayors  of  other  cities,  asking  for 
mechanics,  architects  and  architectural 
draughtsmen  before  food  or  money,  is 
perhaps  the  source  of  the  rumor  alluded 
to  in  this  letter.  There  seems  to  have 
been  a  tendency  to  a  rush  of  draughts- 
men in  response.  Seventv  were  willing 
to  go  frcm  Boston,  but  by  the  action  of  the 
Bofiton  Society  of  Architects  this  number 
v/as  reduced  to  eighteen,  selected  for  gen- 
eral usefulness.  If  other  towns  respond- 
ed proportionatelv  in  numbers  and  with- 
'  out  the  same  judicious  influence  for  se- 
lection there  is  good  reason  for  the  San 
Francisco  Architectural  Club  to  Issue  a 
warning. 

One  does  not  quite  see  of  what  avail, 
for  rebuilding  Snn  Francisco,  as  it  ought 
to  be  rebuilt  and  as  it  is  lik<^lv  to  be  re- 
built, an  army  of  draughtsmen  will  be. 
unless  accompanied  by  architects.  It  is 
a  splendid  chance,  of  course,  for  the 
draughtsmen  to  enter  the  train  at  Chica- 
go as  draughtsm.en  and  come  out  archi- 
tects at  San  Francisco.  But  it  is  onlv  in 
competitions  that  we  expect  better  work 
to  come  from  unknown  young  men  than 
from  recognized  leaders  of  the  profession. 
Ordinarilv  in  art.  which  is  longer  than 
life,  age  has  an  advantage;  and  in  the 
architectural  army  at  San  Francisco  there 
will  have  to  be  a  fair  proportion  of  colo- 
nels. 

Architects  do  not  float  about  so  easilv 
as  draughtsmen,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  not  necessary  for  them  to  do  so. 
The  work  seeks  the  architect  nowadavs 
and  a  New  York  architect  does  not  need 
to  leave  New  York  in  order  to  carry  on 
building  in  San  Francisco.  No  doubt, 
when   definite  aim  has  taken  the   place 


New  Sand  Lime  Brick  Plant. 
The  Schwartz  System  Brick  Company 
"Scientific  System"  for  the  manufacture 
of  sand-lime  brick.  W.  F.  Barnes,  Presi- 
dent, whose  office  is  temporarily  located 
at  2301  Scott  street.  San  Francisco,  is 
negotiating  with  a  number  of  parties  for 
the  establishment  of  a  sand-lime  brick 
plant  at  San  Francisco  or  vicinity.  It  is 
expected  that  this  plant  will  be  in  opera- 
tion as  soon  as  brick  will  be  needed  for 
the  construction  of  large  buildings  in 
San  Francisco.  It  is  understood  that  sev- 
eral well  known  contractors  and  builders 
will  be  interested  in  this  new  company. 
It  is  proposed  to  establish  a  plant  with 
a  capacity  of  100,000  tc  200,000  per  day. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  sand-lime  brick 
manufactured  by  the  Schwartz  "Scientific 
Svstem"  is  of  the  very  best,  and  they  are 
recommended  by  some  of  the  prominent 
architects  and  builders  not  only  of  Cali- 
fornia but  throughout  the  East  and  for- 
eign countries. 

The   eand-lime   brick    industry   has    ad- 
vf.nced   more   in   the  last  year  than   any 
other  similar  industry,  from  the  fact  that 
this    product  can   be  made  cheaply,   and 
the  brick  are  absolutely  uniform  in  size 
and  are  very  durable.     Another  excellent 
feature  of  the  sand-lime  brick  is  that  thev 
can   be   laid   up   with    mortar   or   cement 
with   no   greater   thickness    between    the 
bricks  than  one-eighth  to  one-quarter  of 
an  inch,  as  their  great  adhesive  qualities 
makes  it  possible  for  this  to  be  done,  and 
it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  break 
them   apart  from   the   cement  or   mortar 
after  it  once  sets.     In  fact  they  make  a 
building  of  the  character  of  a  solid  stone. 
This    company    owns    all    the    Schwarz 
"Scientific   System"  patents  for  the   pro- 
duction   of   sand-lime   brick   west   of   the 
Mississippi  River,  and  it  is  contemplated 
before  a  very  great  length  of  time  that 
several  other  plants  of  this  system  will 
be    installed    throughout   the    State.        It 
is    understood    that    the    contract    for    a 
plant    is    already    practically    closed    for 
I>os  Angeles,  and  for  a  plant  near  Pitts- 
burg,  Contra   Costa  County.     This    Com- 
panv  also  will  handie  the  output  of  the 
factory  recently  established  at  Monterey 
for  the  supplying  of  sand-lime  brick,  and 
are  ready  now  to  make  deliveries  for  face 
brick   purposes.       Any     communications 
n.av   be  addressed   to   2301    Scott  str'eet. 
both     with     reference     to  putting     in  of 
plants,    and   to   procuring   brick   at   very 
moderate  prices. 


Van   Emon   Elevator  Company. 
The   Van     Emon   Elevator     Company, 
which  until  very  recently   was  the  only 
California  manufacturer  of  elevators  not 
controlled   by   the   ''Elevator  Trust,"   did 
not  perish  in  the  fire  that  occurred  in  San 
Francisco,   April    18.     The   company    has 
already  roofed  over  the  old  brick  walls 
of  its  machine  shop,  and  in  a  few  days 
the  adjoining  brick  building  will  be  ready 
to  shflter  its  office  force  at  the  old  num- 
ber, 'fe-54  Natoma  street.       As  early   as 
Thursday,  April  26,  the  Van  Emon  Eleva- 
tor  Company  had  its  men  at  work  in  the 
cellar  of   the  Natoma     street     premises 
jacking  over  the  heavy  machinery  so  that 
the  carpenters  could  set  in  place  the  stout 
posts  to  support  the  floor  girders.  Mean- 
while other  men  pitched  a  tent  across  Na- 
toma street  for  an  office,  and  in  this  tent 
a  rush  order  was  given  to  a  large  local 
machinery  house  for  nearly  $10,000  worth 
of   machinery     for   immediate     delivery. 
Other  machinery  and  two  gas  engines  for 
power  had  been  ordered  from  San  Jose 
and   Los   Angeles,   and  by   May   18    (one 
month  after  its  destruction  by  fire),  the 
machine  shop  was  started  up.     The  build- 
ings on  Natoma  street  will  be  used  for 
offices   and  a  repair   and   erecting  shop. 
In  West  Berkeley  the  company  is  build- 
ing a  factory  containing  10,000  square  feet 
of  fioor  space  on  a  piece  of  land  with  a 
frontage  of  300  feet  on  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific Railroad  close  to  the  bay. 

In  New  Quarters. 
Gladding,  McBean  &  Company,  the  well 
known  brick  and  terra  cotta  firm,  has 
erected  a  substantial  building  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Eddy  and  Hyde  streets.  Since 
the  fire  the  company  has  had  its  head- 
quarters at  the  Gladding  residence  on 
Franklin  street.  The  new  building,  while 
a  temporary  structure,  is  roomy  and 
quite  desirable  for  present  needs.  Later 
on  the  company  will  erect  a  handsome 
brick  and  terra  cotta  building.  The  com- 
pany has  taken  a  number  of  good  sized 
orders  for  pyessed  brick  and  terra  cotta 
since  the  fire,  which  shows  that  the  in- 
dustry has  suffered  no  more  than  any  oth- 
er by  the  catastrophe. 


The  Pacific  Window  Glass  Company  in 
in  fine  shape  to  fill  any  and  all  orders 
for  window  glass,  piate  glass,  chipped 
and  ground  glass,  etc.  The  company's 
big  factory  at  Stockton  was  uninjured 
by  the  earthquake  and  since  April  IS, 
the  shops  have  been  running  full  blast. 
A  temporary  office  has  been  established 
at  18181/2  Post  street,  San  Francisco.  The 
quality,  weight,  temper  and  brilliancy  of 
finish  of  the  Pacific  Company's  glass  is 
unequalled  on  the  Coast.  The  companv 
has  on  hand  ready  for  immediate  delivery 
IKOO  windows,  thoroughly  seasoned,  just 
the  thing  for  temporary  buildings.  Or- 
ders should  be  sent  to  the  main  office. 
lS18y2  Post  street,  where  they  will  re- 
ceive prompt  attention. 


The  Western  Iron  Works  has  bought 
a  lot,  20x60  feet,  on  the  west  side  of 
Main  street,  south  from  Mission,  for  $500 
per  front  foot.  The  company  owns  the 
adjoining  property  and  with  tJie  addi- 
tional lot  will  have  sufficient  room  to 
erect  one  of  the  largest  plants  in  that 
section  of  the  city.  The  company  is 
doing  a  fine  business. 


The  John  Finn  Metal  Works  are  now 
permanently  located  and  doing  business 
in  considerably  enlarged  quorters  at  Sec- 
ond and  Harrison  streets,  San  Francisco. 
The  company's  specialty  is  Babbitt  met- 
als,   solder    and    galvanizing. 


Of  all  the  various  brands  that  are  now 
placed  on  the  market  none  gives  greater 
satisfaction  than  the  celebrated  "Lion" 
artificial  Portland  Cement,  manufactur- 
ed by  Dufossez  &  Henry  of  Cronfisher, 
Belgium,  and  sold  by  A.  Breslauer, 
Builders'  Exchange,  Oakland,  Cal.,  who 
informs  us  that  he  has  3000  barrels  on 
board  the  steamship  Setos  due  to  arrive 
in  San  Francisco  early  in  July. 


Harry  A.  Thomas,  a  Fresno  architect, 
has  opened  an  office  in  the  Forsyth  build- 
ing, Fresno.  Mr.  Thomas  was  formerly 
with  McDougall  Bros. 
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The  Hercules  Manufacturing  Company, 
lormerly  of  Ninth  and  Harrison  streets, 
whose  plant  was  completely  destroyed  by 
the  fire,  will  have  their  new  building  on 
San  Bruno  avenue  between  Fifteenth  and 
Sixteenth  streets.  It  will  be  completed 
by  June  15th.  Already  the  company  is 
rushed  with  orders,  as  the  plaster  con- 
taining their  fibre  was  not  damaged  by 
the  quake  and  the  builders  want  no  bet- 
ter evidence  to  convince  them  of  the 
merits   of   the  goods. 

The  Keystone  Boiler  Works  are  rebuild- 
ing on  the  site  of  their  burned  factory. 
The  company  has  strong  faith  in  the 
future  of  San  Francisco. 


The  Globe  Electrical  Company  of  Mon- 
terev  has  opened  a  branch  store  at  Sa- 
linas. The  company's  business  has  near- 
ly doubled  in  the  last  few  months.  The 
concern  is  prepared  to  undertake  any 
electrical  job  in  any  city  on  the  coast. 
San  Francisco  in  particular,  and  will 
guarantee  satisfactory  work. 

That   the   lesson    learned   through   the 
late  conflagration  has    been    thoroughly 
taught  is  made  plain  by  the  avidity  with 
which   fireproof  material  is  seized   upon 
by  our  local  builders.     There  ha^e  been 
many  new  devices  offered  them,  and  any 
number  of  new  agencies   are  competing 
for  the  trade  which  comes  with  the  re- 
building of  a  great  city.  One  of  the  best 
things  which   has  come  to  our  notice  ip 
the  Voightmann   fireproof,   all-metal   and 
automatic-closing   window.     Nor   does    it 
come  without  credentials.     It  has   stood 
the  test  of  the  Rochester,   Toronto   and 
Baltimore  fires,  and,  had  our  local   sky- 
scrapers been  provided  with  it,  millions 
of  records   would  have  been   saved   and 
hundreds    of    thousands    of    dollars    now- 
being  expended  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
gutted  buildings  would  still  be  found  in 
the  pockets  of  our  property  owners.     S.) 
thorough  has  beer,  the  recognition  of  the 
merits   cf  the  Voightmann  window   that, 
in   Eastern    cities,   its   use   is   compelled 
by  municipal  ordinance  and  the  reduced 
premium  rate  its  use  permits  pays  with- 
in  a  short  time  its   entire  cost.     Healy- 
Gale  Co.,  St.  Mungo  building.  Golden  Gate 
c venue,   Fillmore  street,   are  the  Pacific 
Coast  agents. 


tween  Mountain  View  and  San  Jose  on 
the  Coast  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
Company. 


A  couple  of  weeks  before  the  fire  the 
San  Francisco  Cornice  Company  deserted 
its  old  office  at  Fourteenth  and  Florida 
streets  for  more  pretentious  quarters  on 
Sansome  street.  The  company's  office 
force  were  glad  to  get  away  from  the 
dirty  factory.  Since  the  fire  the  office 
has  been  transferred  back  to  the  fac- 
tory, and  never  was  the  old  building  more 
appreciated.  The  company  is  rushed  with 
orders. 


The  firm  of  F.  A.  Gilley  &  Co.,  for- 
merly of  521  Howard  street,  has  been 
incorporated  as  the  Gilley-Schmid  Co., 
and  announces  that  it  is  now  ready  for 
business  at  the  northwest  corner  of  13th 
and  Mission  streets.  Plumbing  and 
heating  systems  tested,  overhauled  and 
repaired. 


The  Western  Builders'  Supply,  formerly 
on  New  Montgomery  street  had  temporary 
offices  at  121  Falcon  avenue.  Since  June 
the  company  has  been  at  Fourth  and  Natoma 
streets.  "San  Francisco  is  good  enough 
for  us,"  is  their  motto. 

The  Hercules  Gas  Engine  Company, 
burned  out  in  San  Francisco  before  the 
big  fire,  now  has  a  fine  plant  in  Alameda, 
and  is  running  full  blast  day  and  night. 

The  Standard  Brass  Works  is  to  erect 
a  permanent  two-story  foundry  building 
on   Folsom   street,    near   Fourth. 


S.  C.  Abbott,  of  957  Harrison  street, 
Oakland,  is  the  Pacific  Coast  representa- 
tive of  the  Richter  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany of  Tenafly,  N.  J.,  dealers  in  burlaps, 
canvases  and  other  decorative  textiles. 

Southern    Pacific   Makes   Low   Round-Trip 

Rates  East. 
To  the  Missouri  river,  Texas  and  ev- 
ery large  city  East.  Tickets  sold  June 
6-7,  July  2-3,  August  7-8-9,  September 
810.  Good  90  days.  Stopovers,  choice 
of  routes  each  way.  If  new  business 
conditions  impel  an  Eastern  trip,  note 
these  dates,  use  these  rates.  See  agents 
Southern  Pacific,  1704  Fillmore.  Ferry 
Depot  and  (in  Oakland),  12  San  Pablo. 


FOR  SALE. 
Two    Remington    typewriters,    latest    at- 
tachments;   almost      new.     Price    $55.00. 
Apply  Room  No.  5,  1103  Broadway,  Oak- 
land. 
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The  Joshua  Heady  Machine  Company 
will  build  new  shops  at  Sunnyvale,  be- 
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Designs  and  Details  of 

All  Classes  of  Metallic  Structures 

Now  Permanently  Located  at 

Rooms  401-403-405   Jefferson   Square 
Building 

925  Golden  Gate  Avenue 

Cor.  Octavia  San  Francisco 
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All    up-to-date     builders     realize     the 
worth    of   a   labor-saving   tool,   especially 
when  that  tool  is  a  practical  device  that 
has  passed  the  experimental  stage.     The 
Miller    hand    mortiser    is    a    labor-saving 
tcol  that  has  been  tested  by  builders  with 
success  in  all  parts  of  the  Qnited  States 
and  in  all  kinds  of  wood.     The  machine 
"^     is  the  invention  of  Albert  W.  Miller,  of 
Riverside,  Cal..  and  is  the  fruit  of  twen- 
ly-ftve  years  of  practical  mechanical  ex- 
peiience  in  the  building  line.     The  Miller 
hand  mortiser  is  a  machine  made  especi- 
c-Uy  to  cut  openings  in  doors  for  mortise 
locks.     It  can   be   operated   easily  in  all 
kinds   of   lumber  from   three-quarters   of 
an   inch   to   three    inches    in   thickness. 
Holes  can  be  mortised  from  a  half-inch  to 
one  and  one-eighth  inches  in  width  and 
from  four  to  five  inches  in  depth,  depend- 
ing upon  the  length  of  the  mortise.     The 
niacht\ia^ls  most  successful  in  mortising 
doors   for   locks.       It   does   the   work   in 
cne-fifth  the  time  of  the  old  method  with 
a    chisel    and    hajnmer.     It    will    cut    an 
opening  for  a  mortise  lock  in  three  min- 
utes. 


The  California  Art  Glass  Bending  and 
Cutting  Works,  William  Shroeder,  presi- 
dent, is  now  located  in  its  new  building 
at  i.»38  Howard  street,  between  Fifth  and 
Sixth  streets,  San  Francisco.  The  com- 
pany announces  that  it  is  now  in  a  posi- 
tion to  execute  any  orders  for  art  glass, 
ground  and  cut  glass,  plain  leaded  glass 
beveled,  chipped  and  prism  glass.  A 
large  stock  of  opalescent  glass  has  been 
received  and  all  orders  will  be  promptly 
fiiled.  

Brittain  &  Company,  successors  to  the 
C.  H.  Philpott  Company,  have  found  it 
necessary  to  enlarge  their  spacious  tem- 
porarv  quarter^  at  the  corner  of  Van  Ness 
and  Turk  streets,  so  great  has  been  the 
volume  cf  business  carried  on  since  the 
fire.  The  company  was  the  first  big  house 
to  occupy  temporary  quarters  on  Van 
Ness  avenue,  'it  also  claims  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  the  first  hardware  concern 


to  get  back  to  business  after  the  disas- 
ter. Probably  no  company  in  ^an  Fran- 
cisco is  carrying  a  more  compjete  line  of 
nardware,  both  builder's  and  general, 
sporting  goods,  etc.,  than  the  Brittain  Com- 
pany, which  speaks  much  for  the  new 
corporation's  enterprise.  Mr.  Brittain, 
the  president,  is  certainly  a  hustler. 


The  firm  of  Knickmann  &  Nocenti, 
manufacturers  of  scagliola  and  artificial 
stone  in  NewY-ork  City,  and  who  are  do- 
ing the  scagliola  work  at  the  Fairmount 
Hotel,  have  sent  O.  S.  Sarsi  to  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  to  take  charge  of  the  com- 
pany's business  in  San  Francisco.  ^Mr. 
Sarci  is  temporarily  located  at  1112  Eddy 
street,  opposite  Jefferson  Square.  Mr. 
Gori  is  no  longer  connected  with  the  com- 
pany.   " 

WITH   THE    FRESNO    BUILDING 
TRADES. 

The  burning  of  practically  all  the  steel 
plants  in  San  Francisco  leaves  the  J.  H. 
Burnett  Iron  Works  of  Fresno,  one  of  the 
largest  now  doing  business  in  California. 
Mr  Burnett  has  supplied  with  steel  or 
iron  nearly  all  of  the  big  buildings  in  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley  during  the  last  few 
vears  The  list  includes  the  Sequoia,  the 
Hughes  Hotel,  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Patterson  Block,  High  School  at  Porter- 
ville.  Bank  of  Visalia,  the  R.  E.  Hyde 
Building  at  Visalia,  residence  of  C.  J. 
l^indgren,  Fresno  Grammar  School,  Thea- 
ter at  Bakersfield  and  new  Fresno  City 

Hall. 

Charles  E.  Brodeur  is  a  new  comer  in 
Fresno.  He  is  a  painter,  paper  hapger 
and  decorator.  Mr.  Brodeur  comes  from 
South  Acton,  Mass.  He  resides  at  the 
corner  of  East  and  Florence  avenue,  Fres- 
no. Mr.  Brodeur  papered  and  painted  the 
Congregational  Church  at  t-'resno  and  a 
church  of  the  same  denomination  at  dan- 
der. He  also  did  all  the  painting  and 
sand  papering  on  the  outside  of  the  new 
Y.    M.    C.   A.    Building.     He    painted    the 
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GLAZED  SASH 

180  Windows,  Thoroughly  Seasoned, 


FOR    SALE    BY 


Pacific  Window  Glass  Co.  ;: 

1818  1-2  Post   Street.  San  Francisco 
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residence  of  Robert  Kennedy.  His  lat- 
est work  and  which  has  received  high 
praise  is  the  painting  and  decorating  of 
the  Sequoia  Hotel.  There  are  fifty-eight 
rooms  besides  a  store  which  have  been 
delicately  and  artistically  tinted  by  Mr. 
Brodeur.  

To  use  an  apt  slogan  of  a  well-known 
dry  goods  establishment:  "Watch  us 
grow."  - 


Back   East! 

3:)iiring  July  and  August  the  Santa  Fe 
will  sell  special  round  trip  tickets  to 
Kansas  City,  Chicago  and  many  oth^^r 
East«^rn  points  on  the- following  dates. 
July  2  and  3;  August  7.  8,  9.  These 
tickets  will  be  honored  on  the  California 
J.imitod  The  rate  will  be  jUst  one  half 
the  regular  fare.  Ask  the  Santa  Fe 
agent. 
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BEAUTIFUL  AND 
ORIGINAL  PESIGNS 
IN    ...    . 

Staff  and 
Stucco  Work 


J.  FRbD  JURGtWiTZ 

CENTER  PIECES,    MOULDINGS,  BRACKETS, 

GABLES,  FRIEZES,  CARVED  PANELS, 

CAPITALS,  ETC. 


Phone  Vale  2082 

1017  EAST  I6th  ST.  EAST  OAKLAND 
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Empire     Planter     Company 


Manutactur 
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L  PLASTER 


SPECIFICATIONS  FOk  !_.  u   kL    iakL 

Firttor  scratch  coat— One  part  Empire  hard  wall  plaster  fibred,  two  parts  sharp  clean  sand  (fresh 
water  tand  preferable).     Thoroughly  mixed  and  applied  wiihin  two  hours  after  mixed.  .«     .j 

Seconcl  or  browning  coat— One  part  Empire  haid  wall  plaster,  two  parts  clean  sharp  sand  floated  up 

•**"  ^hife'^orpu'tty  coat— One  part  Empire  finishing  plaster,  three  parts  line  putty  gaged  with  hard  wall 

^  **  *Sand  finish— One  part  Empire  hard  wall  plaster,  two  parts  clean  sharp  sand  ,  u  j 

Wood  lath    two-coat  work— One  part  Empire  hard  wall  plaster  fibred,  two  parts  clean  sharp  sand 

((reih-water  sand  preferable),  mixed  thoroughly  and  applied  within  two  hours  after  mixmg. 
White  coat  and  sand  finish  same  as  for  metal  lath. 
Finishing  coat  should  be  applied  within  48  hours  after  first  coat  is  put  on. 


16th  and  Harrison  Sts.,  San  Francisco 


Oakland    MADAMS'    WHARF 
Warehouse  (     Pbooe  Oakland  6821 
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Keystone  Boiler  Worl<:s 

MAIN    AND    FOLSOM    STREETS 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

PACIFIC  COAST  AGENTS  FOR  THE 

PARKER    WATER    TUBE    BOILER 


SELF   CLEANING  ABSOLUTE   SAFETY 

GREATEST  ECONOMY 


W^RITE     FOR    CATAUOQUE 
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Room  224,  Montgomery  Block,  San  Francisco 
and  New  Tribune  Building,  Oakland 


LOSSON  and 
BEL 


RPANDS  of    BEST 

:VI  and  GEl        AN 


P  o  r  1 1 V I  i  1  d  C  e  m  c  1  t 


WM,   SCHROEDER.   President 


CALIFO 


H  '' 


Nkjt 


(Formerly  120  Second  Street) 


Church  IMemorlal  Windows  Spprialty 

BEVELING,  STAINING,  CHIPPING,  Etc. 


Bclwccn  St''  ^^^^  <Ji^'i 


Sfin  Ffjunci^co 


ARTIFICIAL  MARBLF.  SCAGLIOLA  AND  IMITATION  CAEN  STONE 
SPECIALIST  IN  IMITATION  (.RANITR 

KNICKMANN    &    NOCENTI 

Contractors  for  the  New  Fairmont  Hotel 

HIGHEST    GRADE    WORK    FOR    WAINSCOT,    COLUMNS, 
PILASTERS,    PANELS,    BALUSTRADES,   MANTELS,   ETC. 


525,  527,   529,  531  West  Twenty-Sixth  Street, 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


I 
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» 
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,     -  OFFICE,  FAIRMONT  HOTEL 

San  Francisco  Representative,  MR.  O.  S.  SARSl 

WE       INVITE      CO  M  F>  A  F?  I  SO  IM 
►  ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦  ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦  ♦-»♦♦  ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦  ♦♦-♦-♦♦ 
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The  Barrett-Hlcks  Company  is  just  of 
ace  to  use  a  figurative  speech.     Twenty- 
one   years   ago   this   firm   came   into   ex- 
istence.    For  a  few  months  it  was  known 
as    the   Fresno   Hardware   Company   but 
since   the  name   Barrett-Hicks   Company 
has  been  retained.     The  firm  is  today  one 
of  the  most  successful  hardware  houses 
in  the  State.     Its  establishment  in  Fres- 
no is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  San  Joa- 
cuin   Valley.     Mr.   Barrett   was   formerly 
with   G.   &   E.   Snook   of    San    Francisco, 
while  Mr,  Hicks  came  from  Los  Angeles. 
The  firm  supplied  the  plumbing  and  gas 


fixtures  in  the  Fresno  County  Hospital, 
Sequoia  Hotel  and  Chamber  of  Commercer 
building,  also  the  cornices  for  the  Wal- 
lace building,  Bowman  block,  County 
Court  House,  Fresno  and  the  Olsese  block 
in  Merced. 

For  fifteen  years  H.  A.  Hansen  has 
been  building  residences  in  Fresno  and 
loday  many  of  the  finest  homes  in  the 
Raisin  City  are  monuments  to  Mr.  Hati- 
sen's  craftsmanship.  Among  the  houses 
which  he  has  built  are  those  of  Dr.  Mau- 
pin,  H.  Graff,  T.  K.  Fresco tt,  Mrs.  Barry 
and  others.     He  is  now  erecting  a  $5,000 


\V.  E.  Dennison,  President 


James  H.  Bishop,  Secretary 


L.  A.  Steiger,  Manage 
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'OTIERV  WORKS 
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MANUFACTURERS 

ARCHITFXTURAL  TERRA  COTTA  HOLLOW  TILE  FIRE-PROOFING 

SEMI-DRY  PRESSED  BRICK  TERRA  COTTA  CHIMNEY  PIPE 

VITRIFIED  SALT  GLAZED  SEWER  PIPE        ELECTRIC  CONDUIT  TILE.  DRAIN  TILE 


BRICK  MANTELS 

TILE  MANTELS 

URNS  AND  VASES 


LAUNDRY  TUBS 

KITCHEN  SINKS 
FLUSH  TANKS 


ACID  JARS 

ACID  PIPES 

ACID  BRICK 


FIRE  CLAY 

MODELING  CLAY 

FIRE  BRICK  DUST 


PIRB    BRICK  HIRE    TILE 

MAIN   OFFICE  AND  SAN   FRANCISCO  VARD 

EIGHTEENTH      AND     DIVISION     STREETS 

FACTORY 

SOUTH  SAN  FRANCISCO.  SAN  MATEO  COUNTY 


FIRE 
DIDN'T 
HURT 
US 

PLENTY 

OF 

STOCK 

ON 

HAND 


VV.  A.  BOSCOW. 

Manager  Oakland  Branch 


Telephone 

Main  581 


Redwood  Manufacturers  Co. 

Redwood,  Pine  and  Cedar  Doors, 
Windows,  Mouldings,  Mill  Work, 
House  Finish,  Tanks,  Etc. 

Oakland  Branch  : 

FIRST    AISD    ALICE    STREBTB 

2  Blocks  cast  of  Webster  Street  Bridge 


Take 
Alameda  Street  Car 


Removed 
Irom  3d  and  Broadway 
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AMATITE  ROOKING  is  water,  wind  and  weather-proof;  it  is  fire  retardant ;  it 
t    will  not  take  fire  from  sparks  or  embers  failing  on  the  surface.     It  is  easily  and 
(]uickly  applied.     No  skilled  mechanic  is  recjuired  to  lay  Amatite — any  man  can  do 
the  work  by  simply  following  the  instructions  uhich  come  with  each   roll.     Requires 
no  painting. 
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o    139-141  Ben 
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Strongest,  Cleanest,  Whitest  Sash  Cord  on  the  marke 


KS  COM 


fl,  ANTT^rO 


IF   YOU    WANT 


ngs 


Which  will  Stand  the  Test,  Place  your  Orders  with 

A.  IRON  WORKS 


TRUSS  AND  ANCHOR  RODS.  BOLTS,  RIVETS  AND  SPECIAL 

FORCINGS 

WORKS,  BENICIA,  CAL.  City  Office,  516  Eleventh  Street,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Phone,  Oakland,  7584 


#«'##«##«««' 


W.  F.  BARNES, 
President 
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Building  an*i  Fnulppino  Sand,  Lime,  iii  '  h       ■'^J  niouc   rinut-,  «*      ♦ 
Specialty     «  Veneers,  Cottonwood,  ^m^  »cc  and  Mardwood 


f '  I 
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REPRESENTING 

SWARTZ  SYSTEM  BKICK  CO. 

For  Estimates  on   Face  Brick  Inquire  at  Our  Office 
Exclusive  Owners  all  Patents  and  Territorial  Rights  West  of  Mississippi  River 

"Schwarz  Scientific  System  Sand-Lime  Brick  Making" 
,     Sedro  Veneer  and  Excelsior  Co.  Temporary  Office,  2301  Scott  St., 

J    W.  F.  Barnes  Box  &  Lumber  Co.  Cor.  Washington,  San  Francisco. 

#♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦»»♦  ♦-»♦-♦♦-»  ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦  ♦^^ 
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Globe  Brass  and  Bell  Foundry 

LOUIS  DE  ROME,  Mgr. 

IVIanufacturers  of  Bronze  Statuary,  Cemetery 
Work    and  Art  Work   of    Every    Description 


Plumbers'  Specialties,  Flush  Pipes,  Special 
Valves,  Traps,  Nickel  Plating,  Etc. 


San  Francisco 
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home  for  Mr.  Fred  Fisher,  in  North  Park^ 
Mr    Hansen   has  also  built  a  number  of 
nne  school  houses  and  country  residences. 
Frank   Childs,  the   well  known   Visalia 
painter  and  decorator,  has  been  painting 
nouses  and   buildings  for  a  quarter  cen- 
lurv        He  is  a  thoroughly     experienced 
man  in  his  line  of  trade  and  his  reputa- 
tion as  a  polisher  of  hardwood  and  paint- 
er   and    decorator   extends    all    over    the 
valley.     Among  the  best  pieces  of  work 
done  by  Mr.  Childs  is  the  decorating  of 
the   interior  of   the   First  National   Bank 
in  Visalia.     Experts  say  that  this  piece  of 
work  is  superior  lo  anything  of  its  kind 
ever  before   seen   in  Visalia  or  vicinity. 
The  color  scheme  is  brown  with  cream 
colored  ceiling  while  the  wood  work  is  of 
beautiful  polished  oak.     Among  the  other 
buildings    painted    or    decorated    by    Mr. 
Childs  are  the  Bank  of  Visalia,  Grammar 
School,  Harvey  House  and  a  number  of 
residence^. 


\  T.V.Oalass  Mosaic  Co,  J 

T.  V.  GALASSI,  Pres.  &  Mgr. 

Importers,    Manufacturers,  Dealers 
and  Contractors 

Marble  Steps  and  Wainscot 
Terrazzo  Steps  and  Wainscot 
Terrazzo  and  Mosaic  Floors 
Venetian  Mosaic  Tile  Floors 
Marble  and  Mosaic  Mantels 
Cement  Tile  Floors 
Roman,  Venetian.  Glass,  Pearl   and 
Ceramic  Mosaic  Decorations 

OFFICE,  FACTORY  AHD  DISPLAY  ROOMS 

1121    Fell    Street,    near    Devisariero, 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 
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Morse  6  C  *) 

Gasolene 


Now  located  in  temporary  build- 
inir  Howard  Street,  between  First 
and  Second  Streets,  San  Francisco. 

A  New  Building  is  to  be 
erected  for  us  at  once 
on  the  site  of  our  old 
store  at  178  First  Street. 
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W.  H.  MALOTT.  General  ManaBcr 

Residence  250  Scott  Street,  b.  t. 
O.  C.  JOHNSQN.  Secretary 

;•,  .  H        .    Ri,ufiiH,i  \l.itrrldK 

Geoeiai  Roolioi  Business 

Felt  and  Gravel  Roofs.  Repairs,  Roof- 
ing Felts,  Asphalt,  Etc. 

Office  and  Works.   Seventh  and 

Hooper  Sts  ,  San  Francisco 
Phone  Mint  437» 
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H^LDTITE      PLASTER 

Unequalled   in  Tensile  Strength  and  Hardness 

A  GOOD  SAND  CARRIER 

-  DEALERS  WANTED  

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED 

The  Pacific  Cement  Plaster  Company 

430  Chamber  of  Commerce         Los  Angel  s.  Callforni. 
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The    Steger   Electrical     Works   report 
that  they  have  just  closed  the  contracts 
for  the  wiring  on  the  Fulton  Hotel  and 
City  Hall  buildings  in  Fresno.     This  firm 
has  been  identified  with  the  building  In- 
dustry on  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  for  the 
past  six  vears  and  during  that  time  they 
have  done  the  greater  part  of  the  large 
construction    work    in    their   line.     Their 
rs'ork  has  proven  entirely  satisfactory  in 
everv    case   and    their     business    is    con- 
constantlv   spreading  into  new  territory. 
Among  the  large  buildings  may  be  men- 
tinned  the  Washington  Grammar  School, 
Kadin  &  Kamp,  McClurg,  Carnegie  T.ibra- 
ry,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  Sequoia  Hotel  Build- 
ings  in   Fresno,   the   Fresno  and   Merced 
Countv    Hospitals,     the    Hyde,    Vucovich 
and    First    National    Bank    Buildings    in 
Visalia  besides  many  others  in  the  vari- 
ous other  towns  of  the  valley. 

C.  J.  Craycroft  &  Son  is  the  name  oJ 
the  oldest  brick  company  in  Fresno 
County.  The  company  has  two  up-to- 
date  brick  plants  equipped  with  one  of 
the  best  sandmould  brick  machines  on 
the  market.  The  plant  on  the  Santa  Fe 
Railroad  has  a  capacity  of  25,000  to  30,- 
000  brick  per  day.  ,  The  company  use  the 
rack  and  pallet  system  and  burns  the 
brick  with  oil.  On  the  Southern  Pacific 
>ard  the  company  has  a  machine  of  the 
same  make  and  capacity,  which  gives  a 
coml  ined  capacity  of  50.000  to  60,000  per 
day,  which  will  be  increased  as  business 
warrants.  On  this  yard  they  have  a 
continuons    rotary    kiln    and    burn    wic 

coal. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Craycroft  is  the  President 
and  Manager.  He  has  been  in  the  bricH 
business  almost  continuously  since  the 
close  of  the  civil  war. 
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:  H,  S,  Willie  Macnineii  lu, 

1  vViccMiiii,  Appraising  and 

♦  Installing  our    Specialties 

PLENTY   OF   BOILER  ENGINES. 
PUMPS,  PIPE.  Etc. 

MENTALS 

of  all  kinds  bought.     S^)ot  cash  paid 

for  all  material 

Yards,  Cor.  Ninth  and  Bryant  , 

San  Francisco 
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Home  Tel  6052 

CLAYTON  LEWIS 
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Union  Savings  Bank  Bldg., 

OAKLAND,  CAL, 


Phone  Oakland  7334 


Clay  Street  Bulkhead, 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 
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Cement 
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and  olher  standartl  brands  in 
stock   and    now    on    passage 

A.  BRFSLAUFR 


FORMERLY 
303  California  Street,  San  Francisco 

TEMPORARY  OFFICE- 

Builders*  Exchange 
425  Fifteenth  Street,  Oakland,  C«l. 
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OILS,   PAIN  IS,  GL 


ESTIMATES       GIVEN      ON 

Plate  and  Sheet  Glass 

CORRESPONDENCE     SOLICITED 


=  Office,  Salesroom  and  Factory 


COR.  SEVENTH  AND  HOOPER  STS.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


WHITTIl 


rOBUFXCO 


Brittain  6  Con^pan 


(Successors  to  C.  H   PHILPOTT  CO.  and  OLYMPIC  ARMS  CO.) 
LARGEST    STOCK    OF 


Sporting  Goods,  F 
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Fan  7Ve55  Avenue  anrf  rTn^-k  Street,  San  Francisco 
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Burned  Out 


—  But  Not  Discouraged  I 


Have  leased  larger  quarters  at  Fillmore  and  Bay  Streets, 
and   will  soon   be  prepared  to  fill  any  and  all  orders 

Architectural    Sculpture    and    Decoration 
For  interiors  and  Exteriors  - 

J.  EL.   MAN  ETTA 

MODELER 


Bay  and  Fillmore  Streets 


San  Francisco  :; 
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By  W.  A.  NEWMAN,  Architect* 

CONSIDERABLE  interest  has  been  manifested  since  the   earth- 
quake on  April  i8th  last  over  the  peculiar  condition  presented  by 
the  exterior  of  the   San  Francisco   Post  Office  and   Court   House 
building  at  Seventh  and  Mission  Streets.     In  the  newspapers  and  mag- 
azines which  have  come  to  hand  various  writers  give  explanations  amus- 
ine  to  those  acquainted  with  the  actual  facts. 

For  years  it  has  been  averred  that  the  Post  Office  was  situated 
on  a  bog,  that  an  underground  stream  was  undermimng  the  foundations 
and  settlem.ents  would  take  place  which  would  necesitate  its  being  aban- 
doned as  unsafe.  Such  sensational  statements,  however,  have  not  been 
borne  out  by  recent  events,  for  the  beautiful  structure  still  stands  on 
practically  the  same  lines  as  contemplated  originally,  an  enduring  mon- 
ument and  a  credit  to  the  skill  and  efficiency  of  the  Supervising  Archi- 
tect, James  Knox  Taylor,  and  Superintendent  of   Construction  J.   W. 

'^"''slnd  covers  the  entire  site  of  the  building,  which  continues  to  a 
deoth  of  107  feet  at  Seventh  and  Stevenson  Streets.  ^     ,,-     • 

The  steel  grillage  and  concrete  footings  at  Seventh  and  Mission 
Streets  were  placed  upon  sand  at  a  depth  of  33  feet  below  the  first  floor 
line-  no  piles  having  been  used  in  the  foundations. 

The  water  table  seat  and  seat  supports,  together  with  tile  platforms 
rest  upon  an  eight-inch  thick  concrete  base,  directly  on  the  sand,  and 
are  separate  from  the  main  foundations  of  the  bmlding. 

The  shock  displaced  the  soft  upper  strata  in  Mission  Street,  rais- 
ing and  lowering  the  grade  as  much  as  three  feet  six  inches  in  some 

fees  allowing  !he  sand  to  slide  away  from  the  concrete  base,  and  per- 
mkti^k  he  sidewalk,  platforms  and  granite  seat  supports  o  set  le  as 
shown  bv  the  photographs.  The  external  appearance  of  walls  at  lower 
norUons  of  pavHions^aused  much  anxiety  as  to  the  safety  o  the  build- 
mg  among  many  visitors  and  employees,  which  was  hardly  allayed 
even  Xr^an  examination  of  the  curtain  walls  and  upper  stories  which 
presented  no  damage. 

are  in  the  Postoffice  Building. 
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The  mailing  platform  wall  in  the  rear,  one 
story  in  height,  containing  no  steel  frame,  was 
separated  from  the  main  walls  by  the  shock, 
breaking  and  tearing  apart  heavy  wrought-iron 
anchors  and  cramps,  etc. 

The  first  story  received  the  full  force  of  the 
shock,  the  second  story  to  a  less  extent,  and 
scarcely  in  any  places  in  the  third  and  fourth 
stories  is  there  any  damage,  the  heavy  granite 
cornice  being  absolutely  intact    and    free    from 

cracks. 

A  large  portion  of  the  six-inch  porous  terra 
cotta  blocks  in  partition  walls  in  lower  stories 
was  rent  and  shattered;  however,  owing  to  the 
good  quality  of  cement  mortar  used,  many  of  the 
partitions  will  be  saved. 

Fire  gained  access  to  the  third  story,  and 
after  the  heroic  efforts  of  a  few  brave  men,  was 
confined  to  the  suite  of  four  rooms  occupied  by 
the  United  States  District  ^udge,  including  the 
costly  redwood  library  filled  with  books  and  oth- 
er inflammable  material  which  tested  the  fire- 
proof construction  used  in  the  building. 

Two  steel-lined  vaults  are  contained  in  this 
suite.     The   outer   doors  were   damaged  consid- 
erably, but  the  inner  vestibule  doors  and  the  con- 
tents were  found  practically  uninjured,  thus  prov- 
ing the  value  of  this  type  of  vault.     The  entire 
contents  of  the  four  rooms  was  totally  destroyed. 
The  library,  27'0"x31'0"  and  19'0"  in  height, 
with   oak   parquetry   floor,   contained   curly   red- 
wood bookcases,  furred  out  with  wood  studs,  and 
l)aneling   covering   the   four   walls   to   a   height   of 
13'6",  above  which  were  carved  wooden  consoles 
and  a  heavy  beam  ceiling.     Over  30,000  volumes 
were  burned  in  this  room ;  the  heavy  marble  con- 
soles   at    window    seats,   together    with    the    three- 
inch  Gaen  stone  facing  of  mantel,  were  reduced 
rq,  to   powder,   but   the   reinforced   clinker   concrete 
--'  floors,  when  cleaned  of  ashes,  were  found  to  be 
in  absolutely  perfect  condition,  as  may  be  seen 
by  any  one  who  visits  the  building. 

The  clinker  concrete  floors  throughout  the 
building  received  no  damage.  The  first-story 
corridor  vaulted  mosaic  ceilings,  placed  upon  re- 
inforced clinker  concrete  backing,  escaped  un- 
harmed, but  ceilings  at  the  entrance  vestibules, 
where  terra  cotta  was  used,  were  damaged  so  as 
to  necessitate  expensive  repairs.  It  is  contem- 
plated to  use  reinforced  concrete  to  replace  the 
damaged  terra  cotta  work.  Much  of  the  defec- 
tive clinker  concrete  work  found  in  other  buildings 
in  this  city  may  be  attributed  to  the  poor  quality 
of  the  aggregate  used. 
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Postofficc  Building,  San  Francisco,  Showing  Entire  Seventh  Street  Front 


seventh  and  Mission  Stree  s  Corner  of  Postoffice  Bu.lding,   ^^ /,"-'»">.  ^'>''''^"«  ScUicmcni  of  Platforms, 

Sidewalk,  Etc.,  with  the  Lines  of  the  Building. 
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United  States  Pos'officc  and  Court  House, 
San  Francis«o.  Section  through  exterior  wall 
•kowinf  settlement  of  Platforms  and  Water 
Table  Seat  and  Supports  in  Dotted  Lines. 
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The  excellent  condition  of  the  entire  Mission,  Stevenson  and  Sev- 
enth Street  curtain  walls  shoves  the  efficiency  of  the  diagonal  channel 
bracing  used  from  columns  to  girders  above  at  the  various  floors. 

Under  the  influence  of  the  quake  the  first-story  stonework,  which 
starts  just  below  the  grade  line  on  top  of  the  brick  foundation  wall 
(the  later  resting  on  the  double  exterior  girders  below  basement  floor) 
and  is  carried  up  to  the  under  side  of  the  exterior  girder  at  second  floor 
line  was  wrenched  •■and  broken,  bulging  outward  at  several  small  re- 
turns of  pavilions  where  no  diagonal  bracing  occurred. 

The  exterior  walls  reveal  no  cracks  or  bulging  above  the  second- 
story  sill  course.  Girders  at  this  line  carry  the  stonework  to  the  third 
story,  where  others  support  the  masonry  above. 

A  terra-cotta  cornice  crowns  the  enameled  brick  court  wall  having 
444  lineal  feet,  with  a  projection  of  two  feet  two  inches.  This  wall  and 
cornice  is  also  in  perfect  condition,  not  a  crack  showing. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  restore  the  Post  Office 
building  to  its  original  condition.  This  will  make  a  total  cost  for  site, 
building  and  furnishings  of  over  $4,000,000.00. 

It  has  been  customary  in  many  of  our  progressive  cities  for  one 
or  a  group  of  public-spirited  citizens  to  donate  a  site  for  the  Govern- 
ment buildings,  as  has  been  done  at  Fresno,  Salt  Lake  City  and  Los 

Angeles. 

It  may  be  suggested  at  this  time  that  such  an  opportunity  is  now 
afforded  for  a  park  from  the  Post  Office  through  to  Market  Street,  form- 
ing a  fit  setting  for  such  a  magnificent  structure  and  a  fire  protection 
for  the  future.  This  should  by  all  means  be  provided,  as  interference 
with  or  the  destruction  of  the  mails,  the  business  of  the  United  States 
Courts,  etc.,  is  a  matter  of  general  concern. 

United  Stat'     Mmt. 

At  one  time  during  the  conflagration  the  United  States  Mint  was 
surrounded  on  three  sides  by  fire,  and  but  for  the  courageous  work  of 
its  defenders  would  have  suffered  much  loss. 

The  roof  covering  (originally  of  sheet  copper)  was  perforated  with 
pinholes,  caused  by  the  action  of  sulphuric-acid  fumes,  in  many  places. 
The  torrent  of  cinders  started  to  burn  where  temporary  asphaltum  roof- 
ing had  been  placed  upon  the  copper,  and  rafters  underneath  took  fire, 
but  were  extinguished  with  little  damage. 

The  amount  of  heat  from  adjacent  buildings  may  be  judged  by  the 
photograph,  which  shows  the  northeast  wall  badly  scaled.     This  wall 

will  be  rebuilt. 

The  cast-iron  shutters  on  the  two  lower  stories,  finished  on  the 
outside  with  a  nonconducting  covering,  prevented  the  fire  gaining  ac- 
cess at  these  points. 

The  two  main  chimney-stacks,  12'0"xl2'0'',  towering  68  feet  above 
the  roof,  were  considerably  injured.  Four  cast-iron  columns,  2V*  in 
diameter,  with  horizontal  and  diagonal  bracing  reinforced  the  brick- 
work. 

The  cast-iron  flanges  and  lugs  at  a  point  12'  above  the  roof  were 
broken,  necessitating  the  placing  of  a  number  of  special  wrought-iron 
plates  to  remedy  the  defects. 

During  the  past  thirty  years  the  sulphuric-acid  fumes  have  eaten 
away  the  ornamental  cast-iron  work  at  the  top  of  these  stacks  to  such 
an  extent  that  small  fragments  fall  from  time  to  time  upon  the  roof. 
It  is  contemplated  to  remove  this  ornamental  work  and  lower  the  stacks 
about  24  feet. 
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The  excellent  condition  of  the  entire  Mission,  Stevenson  and  Sev- 
enth Street  curtain  walls  shows  the  efficiency  of  the  diagonal  channel 
bracing  used  from  columns  to  girders  above  at  the  various  floors. 

Under  the  influence  of  the  quake  the  first-story  stonework,  which 
starts  just  below  the  j^rade  line  on  top  of  the  brick  foundation  wall 
(the  fater  resting  on  the  double  exterior  girders  below  basement  floor) 
and  is  carried  up  to  the  under  side  of  the  exterior  girder  at  second  floor 
line  was  wrenched  -and  broken,  bulging  outward  at  several  small  re- 
turns of  pavilions  where  no  diagonal  bracing  occurred. 

The  exterior  walls  reveal  no  cracks  or  bulging  above  the  second- 
story  sill  course.  Girders  at  this  line  carry  the  stonework  to  the  third 
story,  where  others  support  the  masonry  above. 

A  terra-cotta  cornice  crowns  the  enameled  brick  court  wall  having 
^144  lineal  feet,  with  a  projection  of  two  feet  two  inches.  This  wall  and- 
cornice  is  also  in  perfect  condition,  not  a  crack  showing. 

Tt  is  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  restore  the  Post  Office 
building  to  its  original  condition.  This  will  make  a  total  cost  for  site, 
building  and  furnishings  of  over  $4,000,000.00. 

Tt  has  been  customary  in  many  of  our  progressive  cities  for  one 
or  a  group  of  public-spirited  citizens  to  donate  a  site  for  the  Govern- 
ment buildings,  as  has  been  done  at  Fresno,  Salt  Lake  City  and   T^os 

Angeles. 

It  may  be  suggested  at  this  time  that  such  an  opportunity  is  now 
afforded  for  a  park  from  the  Post  Office  through  to  Market  Street,  form- 
ing a  fit  setting  for  such  a  magnificent  structure  and  a  fire  protection 
for  the  future.  This  should  by  all  means  be  provided,  as  interference 
with  or  the  destruction  of  the  mails,  the  business  of  the  United  States 
Courts,  etc.,  is  a  matter  of  general  concern. 

United  States  Mint. 

At  one  time  during  the  conflagration  the  United  States  Mint  was 
surrounded  on  three  sides  by  fire,  and  but  for  the  courageous  work  of 
its  defenders  would  have  suffered  much  loss. 

The  roof  covering  (originally  of  sheet  copper)  was  perforated  with 
pinholes,  caused  by  the  action  of  sulphuric-acid  fumes,  in  many  places. 
The  torrent  of  cinders  started  to  burn  where  temporary  asphaltum  roof- 
ing had  been  placed  upon  the  copper,  and  rafters  underneath  took  fire, 
but  were  extinguished  with  little  damage. 

The  amount  of  heat  from  adjacent  buildings  may  be  judged  by  the 
photograph,  which  shows  the  northeast  wall  badly  scaled.     This  wall 

will  be  rebuilt. 

The  cast-iron  shutters  on  the  two  lower  stories,  finished  on  the 
outside  with  a  nonconducting  covering,  prevented  the  fire  gaining  ac- 
cess at  these  points. 

The  two  main  chimney-stacks,  12'0"xl2'0'*,  towering  68  feet  above 
the  roof,  were  considerably  injured.  Four  cast-iron  columns,  21"  in 
diameter,  with  horizontal  and  diagonal  bracing  reinforced  the  brick- 
work. 

The  cast-iron  flanges  and  lugs  at  a  point  12'  above  the  roof  were 
broken,  necessitating  the  placing  of  a  number  of  special  wrought-iron 
plates  to  remedy  the  defects. 

During  the  past  thirty  years  the  sulphuric-acid  fumes  have  eaten 
away  the  ornamental  cast-iron  work  at  the  top  of  these  stacks  to  such 
an  extent  that  small  fragments  fall  from  time  to  time  upon  the  roof. 
It  is  contemplated  to  remove  this  ornamental  work  and  lower  the  stacks 
about  24  feet. 
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Postofficc  Building,  San  Francisco,  Showing  Kffect  of  the  Earthquake  on  "Made"  Ground  in  Front  of  the  Building. 


United  Statei  Mint,  San  Francisco,  Showing  Damaged  Chimney  Stacks. 
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United  blates  Mint,  ban  Krancisco,  Showing  the  Northeast  Wall  Scaled  Off  by  Fire 

The  heavy  stone  and  hrick  construction  of  this  huilding,  well 
])raced  with  larj^e  anchors  and  ties,  withstood  the  severe  shaking,  and 
only  a  few  minor  cracks  may  he  seen  as  a  result. 

-  U.  S.   Sub-Treasury  and  Land  Office. 

The  C(^ntents  of  this  buildini^  were  destroyed  hy  tire,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  coin  vaults,  which  are  intact.  It  is  proposed  to  remove 
the  walls  ahove  the  second-storv  sills  and  refit  the  remaining  portion  for 
the  use  of  the  Sub-Treasury  until  the  completion  of  the  new  Custom 
House,  when  the  Sub-Treasury  will   be  ])rovided  with  quarters  in  that 

building. 

This  structure  was  built  in  IS(A  and  occupied  as  a  Branch  Mint 
until  the  completion  of  the  present  Mint  in  1877,  when  the  building 
was  reconstructed  for  the  Sub-Treasury  and  other  Government  offices. 

The  brick  walls  and  brick  and  concrete  floor  arches  were  not  seri- 
ously impaired  in  the  lower  stories. 

U.  S.  Appraisers'  Building. 

After  very  creditable  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  officers  and  em- 
])loyees,  this  building  was  saved  from  fire.  Tt  was  completed  in  1881. 
The  ground  in  this  vicinity  is  all  made  land,  it  having  been  formerly 
covered  by  the  waters  of  the  bay;  and,  with  a  view  to  securing  suitable 
foundations,  and  as  a  protection  from  the  destructive  influences  of  moist- 
ure, this  building  has  been  placed  on  a  massive  bed  of  concrete  and  the 
basement  walls 'securely  anchored  thereto;  no  piles  were  used  in  this 
foundation.  This  structure  remains  practically  unharmed  by  the  earth- 
quake and  fire. 
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Sub-Treasury  Building,  San  Frarjcisco,  Gutted  by  Fire 
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Kperlment  Station 


THE  Structural  Association  of  En^^ineers  contemplates  the  establish- 
ment of  an  e:?cperiment  station  for  testin^:  the  fireproof  qualities  of 
various  sorts  of  buildinc:  material.     Tt  is  likely  that  one  of  the  most 
elaborately  equipped  stations  of  this  kind  in  the  country  will  be  organized 

soon. 

At  a  recent  mcetin,!":  of  the  association  there  was  much  lively  discus- 
sion over  the  comparative  merits  of  building  material  for  fireproof  struc- 
tures. Several  members  argued  at  length,  and  occasionally  with  some 
heat,  over  the  comparative  values  of  reinforced  concrete  and  terra  cotta. 
William  Ham  Hall  championed  concrete  and  answered  the  argument  of 
Mr.  Johnson  of  the  National  Fireproofing  Association,  who  took  up  the 
cause  of  terra  cotta. 

In  order  that  the  experiment  station  should  prove  a  fair  arbiter  of 
tlic  merits  of  this  material,  it  was  urged  that  several  engineers  connected 
with  the  leading  universities  on  the  Coast  be  engaged  to  conduct  the  ex- 
periment at  the  San  Francisco  station. 

Since  the  Baltimore  fire,  several  of  these  experiment  stations  have 
been  established  in  the  large  cities  in  the  country.  The  Insurance  Engi- 
neers' Experiment  Station  in  Boston  is  accepted  as  the  final  judge  of  the 
fireproof  values  of  material  used  in  building  in  that  city.  Experts  of 
these  stations  are  sent  to  study  conditions  and  results  ui  all.  the  cities  of 
the  country  that  suffer  from  serious  conflagrations. 
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Insurance  Investments 

By  ].  T.  WALSH,  C.  E.,  M.  E.* 

T'HE  object  of  this  article  is  to  call  to  the  attention  of  owners    archi- 
1      tects  and  engineers  a  few  important  ponits  that  sl:'^"!^  be  of  sonie 
aid  m  determining  upon  what  Unes  the  reconstruction  of  Sa"  Fran^ 
CISCO  should  take  place.    The  recent  disaster  through  winch  t^^J^'^y  P^^^^^l 
has  taught  us  many  lessons,  as  did  the  Baltimore  and  Toronto  fires,  and^-._ 
it  remaiL  to  be  seen  if  we  are  going  to  profit  by  these  experiences^    The 
country,  at  the  present  time,  is  enjoying  an  era  of  P'-osP""y-  ^"  '  'J'^^ 
is  due  principally  to  the  progressive  spirit  of  those  people   who  do  not 
hesitate  to  adopt  measures,  however  radical  they  may  be,  which  will  aid 
eventually  in  increasing  this  prosperity. 

At  the  present  time  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  in  accordance  with  this 
spirit,  is  commencing  to  rebuild,  and  the  prospective  '^"''''e''  '%^-""f'^^""'7' 
with  many  important  problems,  one  of  the  most  important  of  which  is 

^'"  XTunXtta"-  idea  of  insurance,  in  its  many  forms,  is  one  of 
..rotection.  This  protection  can  be  obtained  in  two  d.fiferent  ways  or  a 
combination  of  both.  The  most  common  form  of  'nsuruig  is  to  deal 
with  an  insurance  company  which  assumes  the  risk,  (j'^htully  named) 
for  a  certain  period  on  the  payment  of  a  rate  which  is  fixed  by  the  insur 

.nee  company^    This  rate  is  determined  by  the  insurance  company  after 
-m  invest  gation  of  the  type  of  building,  purpose  for  which  it  is  to  be 

used    the  locality,  proximky  to  other  buildings,  fire  equipment  and  vari- 

""^  San^FrrStT'always  been  regarded  by  the  insurance  companies 
as  a  place  of  doubtful  risks,  but  in  spite  of  this  fact  the  companies  have 
competed  strenuously  for  the  business  and  secured  it  and,  with  a  few 
exceotions    they  now  have  very  little  of  which  to  be  proud. 

The  San  Francisco  conflagration  has  developed  one  fact  that  the  .other 
laree  fires  failed  to  develop,  viz.,  that  insurance  companies  are  not  invul- 
nerable They  have  learned  that  it  is  necessary  to  prepare  for  great  con- 
flagrations, and  even  now  are  putting  this  knowledge  .o  practical  .,se  by 

advancing  rates^^.^  to  assume  that  this  wil  continue,  and  that  insurance 
rates  in  this  citv  will  be  for  some  years  to  come  very  much  higher  than 
before  the  -reat  fire.  This  point  is  one  that  interests  the  owner  to  a 
Sv  ereat  de-ree,  as  for  business  reasons  he  feels  that  on  a  large  in- 
vestmf nt  he  must  have  some  protection.     He  must  know,  too.  that  the 

S'a'nce  companies  can  reasoLbly  ask  these  '^i^^ -'-•^-^^4t„:b7e 
reduction  in  them  must  come  through  his  own  eflforts.  1  he  reasonable 
'hin.  to  do  therefore,  is  to  devise  methods  which  will  enable  hm  to  re- 
duc?  h°s  in;urance  rates  to  a  minimum,  and  at  the  same  time  yield  a  fair 

rptnrn  on  the  extra  investment.  ,  ,       . 

BJdings  may  be  classed,  as  far  as  fire  hazards  and  rates  are  con- 
cerned S  three  classes,  frame,  mill  or  slow  burning,  and  fire- 
proof Fach  of  these  three  classes  have  their  proper  place  and  economic 
i'^asons  will  govern  the  owner  in  determining  which  type  to  build. 

The  fire  1ias  taught  us  that  we  had  no  absolutely  fireproof  buildings. 
Many  so-called  fireproof  buildings  were  such  in  name  only,  and  it  is  safe 

^i^Walsh  is  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Barker  &  Walsh,  consulting  engineers. 
2504  A  Clay  Street,  San  Francisco. 
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to  say  that  no  modern  l)iiil(linpf  is  or  can  be  made  fireproof  without  the 
:     aid  of  fireproof  materials  appHed  in  such  a  manner  as  will,  to  the    best 

knowledge     and    skill,  fulfill    the    purpose     for     which     they     are   intended. 

in  order  to  obtain   a   strictly   fireproof   buildinjL;,   we   must  consider   other 

/  equipment   in   addition    to  that   of   the   buildinj^   proper.       The    equipment 

>    should  be  installed  and  various  methods  emi)loyed  to  make  our  structure 

reasonably  secure  against  both  external  and  internal  fires. 

Much  has  been  done  and  is  being'  done  in  other  cities  along"  these 
lines,  and  larg-e  industrial  concerns  are  gradually  coming"  to  the  point 
where  they  feel  they  can  safely  carry  their  own  insurance,  and  at  the  same 
time  have  what  is  styled  a  safe  risk. 

Modern  methods  of  construction,  including  steel  and  reinforced  con- 
crete, the  use  of  fireproof  material  intellig-ently  and  skillfully  applied, 
the  installation  of  automatic  si)rinklers,  with  supply  tanks  on  the  roof, 
storage  tanks  in  yards,  trained  employees  to  fight  fires,  efficient  wat 'h 
service,  metal  doors  and  shutters,  metal  window  frames  with  wire  g"lass, 
inclosed  elevator  shafts,  automatic  fire  (lexers  and  various  other  devices, 
are  all  necessary  in  order  to  bring  a  building  within  the  narrow  meaning 
cf  a  fireproof  structure.  '' 

The  installation  of  the  e(|uii)ment  enumerated  has  been  and  is  carried 
c»at  successfully,  so  much  so  that  many  concerns  are  able  to  show  a  large 
>aving  in  expense,  after  the  interest  on  the  increased  first  cost  and  the 
saving  in  insurance  premiums  have  been  carefully  figured   out. 

Estimates  on  fire  equipment  are  always  available,  as  are  also  insur- 
ance rates,  and  it  is  a  comparatively  simpe  task  for  an  owner  to  procure 
the  necessary  data  and  then  solve  the  problem. 

Large  concerns  have  found  that  it  pays,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  as- 
sume that  smaller  concerns,  by  the  applications  of  the  same  principles,  can 
satisfy  themselves  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  policy. 

In  San  Francisco  the  city  could  also  aid  materially  in  reducing  rates, 
by  the  installation  of  a  sea-water  fire  system.  This  would  necessitate 
pumping  stations  on  the  bay  and  the  subdividing  of  the  city  into  districts, 
each  having  its  own  water  supply  for  fighting  fires. 

An  installation  along  these  lines  would  have  the  decided  advantage 
of  being  independent  of  the  present  supply,  which  another  earthquake 
might  put  out  of  commission  and  leave  the  city  helpless  again. 

Local  conditions  at  present  are  such  that  it  will  be  found  advisable 
to  construct  many  buildings  along  fireproof  lines,  which  construction  pre- 
vious to  the  fire  would  not  have  been  justified  from  a  busmess  j'tandpoir.l. 

The  saving  in  first  cost,  although  of  great  importance,  should  not  be 
the  only  consideration.  Extra  efforts  should  be  made  to  build  with  the 
idea  of  permanence  and  safety,  as  it  is  only  by  such  methods  that  the 
city  will  establish  itself  again. 

With  the  vast  resources  of  this  State  upon  which  to  draw,  with  a  fine 
haibor  centrally  located  on  the  coast,  and  with  the  progressiva  spirit  for 
which  this  city  is  noted,  we  should  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  blinded  by 
the  present  disaster,  but  should  begin  to  build,  not  with  a  penny-wise 
policy,  but  with  one  that  in  a  few  years  we  may  look  back  upon  with  ])ride. 


The  clerk  who  has  to  get  out  of  a  warm  bed  on  a  cold  winter  morning 
is  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  idea  that  the  office  should  seek  the  man. 

When  Happiness  came  to  town  he  fell  in  with  two  bunco-steerers. 
Inconstancy  and  Fickleness.  One  took  his  cash,  and  the  other  gave  him 
in  return  a  gold  brick. — Ex. 
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f  T   is  only  the  other  day   that  ''skeleton 
i     construction"— the    system    of    erecting 
buildings    around     and     upon     a     steel 
framework— became    an     actual     industry. 
Twenty   years    ago   it   was    unthought    of. 
Little   by    little    it   has    dawned   upon   men, 
who  paused  in  the  street  for  a  minute  from 
(lay  to   day   to  observe  the  progress   of   a 
l)uilding     that     a     revolution     was     being 
wrought  in  the  oldest  craft  in  the  world. 
Xow  it  is  hardly  a  thing  to  surprise  any 
one   to   see   a   part   of   the   walls   in   place, 
several  stories  above  ground,  with  nothmg 
but   some    spindling   steel   uprights   under- 
neath to  support  them.     A  few  years  ago 
diat  very  thing  was  one  of  the  sights  of 
the  town.     A  demand  brought  into  being 
this    method     of     construction,   which   has 
become  almost  commonplace  to  the  people 
who  occupy  the  buildings  as  they  stand  to- 
day.    There  are  inspiring  things   in  busi- 
ness, in  the  application  of  brains  and  toil 
to  tiie  work  to  be  done,   and  this  change 
has  a  history   that  has  even  romantic  as- 

"Algonquin."  New  York,  Thompson-Sttrrett         pg^^tS 

i.-on-undredt'of  vcars  the  building  industry  had  progressed  httlo,  a 
.t  al  It  dlc^'  Sound  rather  than  gained  it,  to  judge  by  standards  of 
MiU  \nd  efficiency      Then  came  the  need  of  more  stones  m  buddmgs. 

The  modern  "kyscraper,  that  structure  which,  compared  to  the  old- 

(  u-  ^t  hnilrlin-  is  as  the  creat  ocean  hner  to  the  sail  ship  of  the  olden 
fashioned  building,  is  as  ine  f,n-cii  u^ta  „„•„„    .^prlianiral   eiiTineer- 

rl-.vs    reouires  ability  in  constructional   engineering,  mechanical   engineer 
inJelectr  cal  en-  neering,  sanitary  engineering,  a  complete  mastery  and 
mg,  electrical  en^"jee   ^,        ^^.         ^  suddenly  grown  arts  and 

Ses Tnd  1  ?ada^t  on  toTe  new  "creaturV  which  was  so  odd  when 
l^sfbrought  into  befng.  and  is  so  necessary  and  taken  for  granted  in  this 

'""The'S'Snstruction  company  of  today  may  be  briefly  defined  as 
-m  oriLnized  body  of  engineer-contractors  composed  of  specialists  in  t  e 
d^erfnT  lines  of  modern%uilding  construction.     It  has  grown  gradually 

~^There  is  such  a  company  in  operation  now  ^spran^^^^^^  ""^^^^r^^^'Tt 
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in  answer  to  the  modern  demand  that  the  different  operations  which  are 
involved  in  the  construction  of  that  single  thing— a  building— shall  be 
conducted  under  one  management,  exactly  as  the  department  stores  have 
been  developed  in  the  world  of  merchandising. 

The  idea  of  this  organization  is  no  new  thing.  In  ship-building  it 
has  been  regarded  as  impossible,  and  indeed  it  has  been  impossible  to  con- 
i^truct  a  great  ocean  hner  except  by  a  complete  organization  under  one 
ownership  and  control.  And  so  the  ship-building  business  has  grown 
under  systematic  and  orderly  management  to  a  point  where  a  single  ship 
of  today  can  carry  in  one  cargo  a  greater  bulk  or  tonnage  than  could  ten 
of  the  greatest  liners  of  twenty  years  back,  or  than  a  hundred  of  fiftv 
years  ago. 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  establishing  a  single  organization  for 
building  on  land  have  been  far  greater  than  those  which  were  surmounted 
in  the  case  of  ship-building,  but  the  principle  is  the  same,  and  it  has  won, 
as  it  was  bound  to  do. 

Forty  trades,  more  or  less,  are  engaged  at  one  time  or  another  in 
constructing  the  skyscraper.  Four  great  departments  of  engineering  are 
mvolved  in  the  structural  designing.  To  bring  all  these  under  one  man- 
agement, in  the  face  of  the  opposition  of  the  advocates  of  the  older  system 
of  dividing  the  construction  work  among  anywhere  from  a  dozen  to 
the  full  forty  independent  contractors  has  been  no  easy  task. 

Big  construction  companies  at  present  only  seek  the  work  of 
building  Class  A  buildings,  which  are,  of  course,  only  required  on  ground 
which  is  very  valuable.  Such  undertakings,  involving  the  expenditure  of 
a  large  sum  on  each  single  operation,  and  requiring,  as  they  do,  a  total 
suspension  of  all  income  during  their  construction,  have  demanded  as  the 
first  essential  speed,  so  that  interest  charges  may  be  reduced  to  the  mini- 
mum, and  oftentimes  so  that  the  renting  season  of  each  year  may  be  safely 
met.  The  saving  of  time  may  therefore  be  said  to  be  a  sine  qua  non  in 
the  construction  of  the  skyscraper.  The  older  system  was  found  to  be 
a  time-saver  only  under  conditions  where  expense  was  no  object.  It  was 
in  answer  to  the  demand  for  time-saving,  with  economy,  that  the  present 
organization  has  grown. 

How  is  it  carried  out?  To  give 
an  idea  of  the  scope  of  the  organiza- 
tion, it  should  be  explained  that  the 
business  is  divided  into  three  heads. 
Executive,  Accounting,  and  Legal. 
The  Executive  head  controls  seven  de- 
partments of  (I.)  Construction,  (II.) 
[•urchasing,  (III.)  Drafting,  (IV.) 
Civil  Engineering,  Designing,  (V.) 
Mechanical  Engineering,  Designing, 
(VI.)  Selling,  and  (VII.)  Estimating. 
Each  of  these  departments  has  its  di- 
visions down  to  the  smallest  practical 
detail. 

The  Construction  Department,  for 
instance,  is  divided  into  two  main  divi- 
sions, the  first  being  the  Superintend- 
ent's division,  which  includes  (I.)  pay- 
roll work,  or  work  done  direct  by 
mechanics  employed  by  the  Company, 
and  embracing  fourteen  different  lines, 

Rockefeller  BuUdlng,  Cleveland,  Thompson-Starrett  Co, 

Builders 
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each  department  of  a  bu.ldmg  by    t  el  •  /T'le  deP^'-tmen  ^^^^ 

iiZ^jr^t^^^  -  no^e  to  Sni  for  oL^rade  as  a.a.st 

^•""1n  Divsion  I.  are  fourteen  trades.  The  work  under  th^^^^^  hea^  is 
done  altogether  by  mechanics  "on  the  P^y-o  ^  of  d.e  -"JP^^;  ^^^.g,,,. 
sion  II.  the  work  is  '^' }'' .^"^'^^^f^.^^ZJorkt  purclvased^nd  sup- 

;!L":t  thnSr^rf  "-A^^^^  a  building 

^       It  will  thus  be  seen  that  fvery  par    of  the  -^onf  "'^'  ""^  °       ^^^  me 

mass  their  forces  at  the  work.    |^^inic  .  ^^y^  later, 

it  happens  to  be  engaged,  and  d/^f^i"  f J^°°"^g°"  j^  ^^e  knowledge  of  cost, 
One  of  the  valuable  elements  of  he  bus.ne^  covering  the  millions  of 
which  is  kept  up  by  the  record^  °  ,  J,^\  3Ton;  e'imated  on.  Builders 
*;i"m,:tt\ub-crt'racrs  for  ::ery thing,,  as  the  genera,  custom  ,s,  can 
.ioi  have  this  accurate,  up-to-date  information. 


Architect  A.  F.  Rosenheim's  Impressions 

of  San  Francisco 

1     1  1-  ,„  t^  ctnnfl  Tp-ainst  such  elements  as  an 
,,lVTOBODY  can  design  ^  '-chng    o^stand  aga,n^^^._^^^  .^ 

IN    earthquake,  because  otue  IF  .  .       nionthlv   meeting  of 

San  Francisco  stood  the  ^^^^^^^^^  ^        ,  ^f  intensity  which  may  mark 

that  no  human  being  can  foresee  tne  ae^ic 

any  seismic  tremors. 
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Discussing  expert  opinions  on  the  successes  and  failures  of  nicdern 
types  of  building-  construction,  as  exemplified  in  the  recent  disaster,  he 
declared  that  no  revolution  in  building  construction  need  be  expected  as 
a  resii't. 

''The  best  buildings  today  are  probably  as  well  constructed  as  they 
w.ll  be  for  years  to  come.  The  only  question  is  of  the  iibiiity  cf  the  archi- 
tect to  persuade  his  client  to  allow  him  to  build  as  well  as  he  knows  how. 

''Unfortunately  there  is  bound  to  be  in  San  Francisco,  a  repetition  of 
the  class  of  construction  they  have  had  heretofore.  Architc-cts  are  bound 
to  be  hampered  by  financial  considerations  on  the  part  of  their  clients,  an- 1 
the  resuH  we  can  all  guess." 

In  referring  to  a  trip  of  inspection  about  the  stricken  city  Mr.  Rosen- 
heim said:  *T  failed  to  see  wherein  the  buildings  of  ordinarily  good  and 
honest  construction  in  any  wise  failed,  and  as  for  those  that  went  down 
m  the  earthquake,  they  had  no  license  or  excuse  for  standing  at  all." 

Mr.  Rosenheim's  talk  developed  very  clearly  that  he  does  not  hold 
the  form  of  reinforced  concrete  structure,  so  popular  in  Los  Angeles,  in 
high  esteem.  Ihis  attitude  provoked  a  storm  of  animated,  if  not  heated, 
discussion,  as  the  resident  architects  are  strongly  and  radically  divided  on 
this  much-mooted  question. 

While  unable  to  find  in  San  Francisco  any  examples  of  the  concrete 
structures  erected  in  Los  Angeles,  Mr.  Rosenheim  and  his  companions  ex- 
amined carefully  the  reinforced  concrete  tloors  of  the  fine  Wells-Fargo 
building,  and  discovered  that  in  many  instances  where  the  tiames  had  com^ 
in  direct  contact  with  the  concrete  slabs  they  had  burned  entirely  through. 
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One-Room  School  in  Classic  Style-Built  of  Wood 

Rural  School  !i  iH 


W.  H.  Weeks,  Architect 
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By  W.  H.  WEEKS,  Architect 


PLANNING  a  school  building  has  come  to  be  o.te  of  the  most    mport- 
ant  and  exacting  problems  of  the  district  school  trustee,  yet  not  a 
fe4  trustees  appreciate  the  fact.     As  a  result  it  is  not  uncomriion 
to  find  a  countVschool'sadly  lacking  in  such  essential  features  as  h,gh-c^s 
construction,  Hghting,  heating  and  san.tat.on.    , [  l'^'  "°/j,^,'i:  <^    kX," 

Xtr^  ac^p^a  srr  pS::  t::^^^  — io„  and 

'^""'Tt'S'my  privilege  to  point  out  some  of  the  ways  by  which  the  country 
^rlionl  can  be  made  more  sanitary,  convenient,  and  artistic 

Pefore  Dinning  the  building  it  is  necessary  to  provide  the  site      This 
shouW  iTeceSr^ated,  on  ifgh  ground,  if  possible    vvh-e  good  drain- 

..^^A    nnri  wViprp  the  ourest  air  can  be  obtainea,  always  reniciut^i 
tnl  ILTXetc^y  admltfii'the  east  light  into  the  Cass  room  is  the  one 

^^^rlegartJthrre^^Sem^^^^  country  school-and  when 

d^stbletat's  Zt  Tould"le  incorporated  in  the  school  so  far  as  our 
means  will  pemit-  g       consideration  is  the  floor  arrange- 

me.t'^£Xlld"be\ven  srudlld  s^  L  to  get  the  most  convenience  within 

''-  rst-f^r|or  p^n.  - -s — — ^^^^^ 

^^Ji:^:V^^^^^<^  not  less  than  X5  square  feet  of 
floor  space  ^^  ^^,?\PHP'^-  ^  ,.  t^r,  side  only  the  room  should  not  exceed 
as  ferirwfdth 'fni  i^t ^r^a  St  i^'leX    Too  great  a  length  should 


Court  of  the  St.  Francis  Hotel.     A  Sample  of  Poor  Brick  Work 
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Desicn  for  a  Two-Room  Building 


W.    H.   Weeks,  Architect 


be  avoided.  In  France  and  Germany  the  maximum  length  of  a  school  room 
is  TO  feet.  This  is  the  distance  to  which  the  average  voice  will  carry  with 
ease,  and  the  pupils  in  the  back  part  of  the  room  can  easily  read  the  writing 

on  the  front  blackboard.  .  .        ,      ,  ,  ,  ,     r^^ 

In  connection  with  every  school  building  provision  shou  d  be  made  for 

a  small  room  for  the  use  of  the  teacher.     This  of  course  will  incur  a  lit  le 

additional  expense,  but  it  is  money  well  expended,  as  this  is  a  very  essential 

^"'rI^^  muSe  provided  for  the  hanging  of  cloaks  and  hats,  Making 
use  of  the  halls  and  class  rooms  for  this  purpose  is  not  only  unsightly,  but 
unsanitary.  The  cloak  room  should  not  be  less  than  5  feet  wide  and  should 
have  outs  de  light  and  ventilation.  Numbered  coat  and  hat  hooks  should  be 
provided,  placed  in  alternate  heights  of  4  feet  and  5  feet  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  different  sized  pupils;  also  shelves  for  lunch  baskets  and  rub- 
be  s  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  this  room  when  placed  in  direct  con- 
nection with  the  class  room  is  more  convenient,  and  under  closer  super vi- 
s-on  of  tTe  teacher.     In  this  arrangement  also  the  ventilation  in  the  winter 

rionths  is  more  easily  provided  for.  •  ,    •,   •     .u 

A  smXheated  and  ventilated  locker  should  also  be  provided  in  the 

cloak  room  for  drying  damp  clothing  if  the  heater  adjoins  the  cloak  room 
The  hai°  should  be  of  ample  size  so  that  there  will  be  no  crowding  ot 

•1 

''"''' All  ceilings  should  be  12  feet  6  inches  to  13  feet  high. 

The  quesfion  of  heating  and  ventilation  is  a  very  important  one  and 
should  receive  the  closest  attention  from  the  school  trustees.  • 

When  we  consider  that  all  the  best  authorities  on  schoo  architecture 
.tateVhat  no  less  than  30  cubic  feet  of  fresh  air  per  minute  should  be  fur- 
nished each  pupil  in  a  class  room,  we  realize  more  tully  the  conditions  under 
whkh  the  chiWren  labor  in  all  poorly  ventilated  schools.  There  are  several 
Introus  elements  in  vitiated  air,  but  the  fact  that  children  are  often 
aSd  with  contagious  diseases  is  one  of  the  most  important  reasons  for 

F--Tte'elirorarhiang-and  ventilating  systems,  such  as  are.  used  today 
m  the  modern,  up-todate  city  schools,  where  a  blower  is  used  m  combma- 
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l,on  with  air  filters  and  automatic  regulation  of  temperature,  are  very  e-x- 

Pn.ive      Thev  cost  too  much  to  install  and  operate  in  a    small    countrj 

Lhool  whir    Jin  Uar  results  can  be  obtained  at  a  reasonable  expense  by  the 

^,se  o     acketed  stoves  or  heaters  in  which  fresh  air  is  introduced  througl   a 

be  encsed  »f  "  ""»'  £„  te£w     Tl.is  j.ckc.  can  be  made  easil,  ami 
3"K"',ea'  XLTni  c.~°.l«  naked'  s,o.e  which  .honhl  ne.e,  ,« 

~'i;S.rd'r'bSL,d.,  .here  i.  .  ..ronB  prc,ndice  ■'  tf-l^lj^, 

.n  ac'conn  o,  i..  dnr.bm.,_  ,  Wr„S,:%SlnE  /.pt^^l'ir.'S'. 
there  can  be  no  question  as  to  its  merus      1   c  -nswer  the  purpose 

nuich  greater  than  that  of  co™posit.on  boarch,    which  answe    th^^p  ^p^ 

about  as  well,  can  be  obtained  in  better  '^"S^'l*'  ^"'^^^^^  i^^^i^  g^ade  of 
applied.  These  advantages  together  w.th^U^^^^^^^^  No  board%hould  be 
green-make  the  latter  b-jf  ^^J  .^'^^^T^  or  manufacturer, 

accepted  without  being  guaranteea  oy  d       ^  i-a-inch 

Hyloplate   and   ^^^[^^""''^^J^^^^ejf  re-S    The  l^a  shall  green  arti- 
board  backing^  in  order  to  f  *  ^h^  J^Y^f/^t'^"'  board.     It  is  really  a  slating 
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Plan  No.  I  for  One-Room  Building 
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Rlued  to  the  v^all,  or  to  wooden  boards.  Much  care  must  be  taken,  however, 
in  preparing-  fbr  this  or  any  other  artificial  board  of  this  class  to  see  that  the 
walls  are  properly  seasoned  and  prepared  before  the  preparation  is  ap- 
plied, otherwise  the  board  that  ordinarily  would  prove  good  might  prove 
unsatisfactory.  A  still  cheaper  form  of  blackboard  is  manufactured  by  the 
use  of  hard  plaster  and  paint,  but  it  is  too  easily  damaged  to  be  seriously 

considered.  ,      r.  j  <•  r    4. 

Blackboards  should  be  2  feet  6  inches  from  the  floor  and  from  3  feet 

6  inches  to  4  feet  wide,  with  an  extension  back  of  the  teacher's  desk  of  two 

extra  feet. 

Grooved  chalk  rails  should  be  provided  under  blackboards.  Over  the 
top  of  chalk  rail,  or  rather  1-2  inch  from  the  top,  there  should  be  a  galvan- 
ized wire  mesh  cover,  so  that  chalk  dust  can  settle  through  and  save  the 
chalk  and  erasers  from  being  covered  with  dust.  The  cover  should  have  a 
wired  edge  and  be  made  to  open  out  for  cleaning. 

The  lighting  of  the  class  room  is  the  most  important  problem  in  school 
building  Under  no  circumstances  should  a  pupil  be  forced  to  face  the 
light  and  in  the  best  planned  school  rooms  the  teacher  is  equally  favored. 
The  only  proper  lighting  is  that  introduced  over  the  kft  shoulder  of  the 
pupil.  High  lights  over  the  blackboard  in  the  rear  are  better  omitted,  but 
are  frequently  used  for  architectural  effect. 

The  glass  surface  should  equal  at  least  one-fifth  the  floor  space  and  the 
windows  should  not  be  less  than  3  feet  6  inches  from  the  floor,  coming  up 
as  close  to  the  ceiling  as  the  casing  and  finish  will  permit.  The  best  glass 
only  should  be  used,  divided  where  necessary  to  provide  for  the  proper  de- 
gree of  safetv  from  breakage.  Sheet  prism  glass  can  now  be  obtained  at  a 
reasonable  price  and  I  would  recommend  its  use  in  the  upper  lights  of  the 
windows,  or  at  least  in  the  transoms,  for  by  its  use  the  light  in  the  room 

can  be  made  more  uniform.  ,1,1        1       j 

The  shades  should  be  of  the  best  quality  and  be  made  double ;  placed 
at  the  center  of  the  window  so  as  to  work  up  and  down.  The  edges  should 
be  reinforced  and  run  in  groved  pieces  so  as  to  prevent  a  glare  of  light  en- 
tering between  casing  and  shade.  . 

There  is  no  good  reason  why  toilets  and  other  conveniences  in  the 
plumbing  line  should  not  be  used  in  connection  with  the  country  schools. 
The  principal  trouble  heretofore  has  been  in  the  water  supply  and  drainage ; 
but  the  water  supplv  can  easily  be  taken  care  of  by  means  of  a  pneumatic 
tank  placed  in  the 'ground  near  the  building,  and  a  force  pump  properly 
connected  with  the  tank  of  the  building.  The  size  of  the  tank  must  be 
graded  to  suit  requirements— say  about  200  gallons  to  a  class  room.  It  will 
men  be  possible  to  have  running  water  to  all  fixtures,  sinks,  toilets  and 
basins— all  of  which  can  be  relied  upon.    The  toilets  for  the  use  of  scholars 

should  be  automatic.  •      1         1. 

The  question  of  sewage  disposal  has  of  late  years  become  a  simple  mat- 
ter Formerly  it  was  necessary  to  resort  to  draining  into  ditches,  cess- 
Dools  and  streams.  Now,  however,  there  is  no  occasion  for  these  for  by 
^he  use  of  the  Septic  System  of  Sewerage,  which  is  considered  the  only 
scientific  system  in  use  today,  all  sewage  can  be  readily  disposed  of.  ^0"^!^ 
cisterns  are  built  and  connected  under  ground.  The  first  cistern  is  divided 
•  into  two  compartments.  The  first  compartment  or  settling  chamber  receives 
the  sewage,  the  liquid  portion  of  which  flows  in  a  sheet  into  the  second  com- 
partment. This  in  turn  flows  into  the  large  flush  tank,  where,  when  the 
water  reaches  a  certain  point,  it  is  automatically  syphoned  off  into  a  drain 
pipe  leading  to  a  point  where  porous  terra  cotta  pipes  are  run  out  in  dif- 
ferent directions.    The  sewage  is  distributed  through  the  open  joints  of 
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these  branch  pipes,  which  are  not  more  than  X4  fee^^eto.  the  sur  ace  of 
the  ground.     At  this  depth  the .  sewage  will  be  ox  J'z^^^^ 
„K.„.'can  be  simpHfied  so  as  to  g'^^ ^f '^^f ^7,™  school  should  be  as 
Tl,e  woodwork  on  the  interior  of  a  "^oa^lj"""  [^^^^^  ^^  ^hey  are  only 
plain  as  possible  omitting  aU    -^  moulds  and  qu.ks.  as^t  ^^y^^^  ^^J 

dust  catchers  and  add  to  the  e^P«"^f^^       ^^„„,,  should  be  wainscoted 
more  beautiful  and  desirable.    The  ^'jerent  roo  ,j  ^         ^ 

to  the  specified  height.  The  P'^^.^l'tliln  hard  finish  fnd  is  freer  from 

good  sand  finish,  as  -^\\^°''Zt^VThett^T^^^^^^^  ^o  much  bet- 
cracks  where  protected  by  ^^^'"^^^^'"f  "^^.^r^  ""'  ^ 
ter  advantage  when  placed  on  s"7^^,^"™^f -^^ij  ^e  selected  to  harmonize 

The  color  of  tint  for  walls  and  ce.hngs  shouW  De  ^^  ^^^^^ 

with  the  wood  finisli  and  backboards    the  exposure  s.  exposure, 

into  account.  Light  olive  green  '^^  Y^^^  ^°°^VS  Jnd  difficultv  in  getting 
hut  if  green  blackboards  %\l'f:'^^^\TlZ-m<r\ht  shades  clash,  it  would 
the  shades  to  harmonize.  Jj^f ^f^^",  ^„^X  rwith  a  light  cream  ceiling, 
be  better  to  use  .some  soft  shade  oi  5>rown  l  ,  ^oviding  the  neces- 

After  planning  the  interior  of  ^he  b".ldmg  and  prov        g 
sary  hygienic  demands,  we  take  up  the  problem  oi 

ance.  . .^  •  ^iVntp  its  essential  use  by 

A  building  erected  for  any  purpose  J^id  -dicate^its^e^^^^    ^ 

its  appearance,  especially  a  building  /^f !  g"  g  |,„t  set  an  example 

part  of  its  mission.  ^  ^^^^  ^         cities  the 

a,  littk  ornamen,  a.  the  «!.  empWrf  «.ll    u.Ufy.  ^ 
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for  buildings  of  this  class,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  brick,  stone,  or  con- 
crete should  not  be  used  in  localities  where  these  materials  can  be  cheaply 
obtained.  The  cost  is  slightly  more  than  wood,  but  the  building  is  far  more 
durable.     All  buildings  other  than  wood  should  be  damp-proofed. 


Heating,  Lighting  and 


Electrical  W 


v_/  i 


1  . 
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The  Lighting  of  Temporary  Buildings 

By  C.  E.   ROESCH 

r-KlTlCS,  hke  tho  contagion  of  a  f---'"^"'^'i™';h^t"wtlkVwe 
L.   multiply  with  the  rapidity  of  a  plague   at  a  tune  Ijl^e  that  wmcn  w      . 
ave  ^ust  experienced,  while  those  who  do  and  dare  are  as  scarce 
as  the  stwer  vvoh,  \vhose  appearance  in  the  pack  signifies  the  return 

^"Vu"ci  fasTe^^-said  and  written  as  to  the  advisability  oi^^^^^J^J^^ 
porary  ^tructttres,.  with  advocates  b^^^  ,«    ^^ 

wood  and  galvanized  buildings  on  tne  sues  pi  y  r 

.-lass  buildings,  but  the  suggestion  advanced  by  Mr^   ancl   Sal   Francisco 
his  aptlv  drawn   comparison   between  *>'«    ^altimore   and   b^n   i^ 

-"''^i  Sa:r<rf^  the  ^ue^^n  I'on^which'Lld  con.nand  the  greatest 
considemSn"  It  LA  seem  decidedly  be"er /o  put  tip  an  inexp  ns  e 
shack"  to  provide  for  the  immediate  "^^ds  c^f  the  ^^^nous J,"  •" 
tercsts,  giving  owners  of  property  «"  oPP°^t;"\\y^,f  ^^i^^'^'he  mistakes 
Ihe  tvpe  of  building  most  suited  to  their  "f^f  •  *  "^,^.^^' ;„  %^  rebuilding 
Uici.  Mr.  Coplm  points  o..  -J-rly-^  w    e  c^^^^^^^^^^^^^  J^^,^^^,^    ,^[j 

of  Baltimore   .  lj";^"^^f"^,^; '";:  ,t's  are  vain,  and  it  were  better  to  go 
^low'and  wen;  rlber  tSL' TaVtily  ^nd  do  things  which  in  a  few  years  must 

be  undone.  ^  •      i    ^,-.     m^nv    nroblems    confront    the 

Fven  with  this  point  determined    on,    many    prooiems    '^u 
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the  entire  prismatic  scale.  This  is  not  true  of  the  gas  arc  or  the  'Nernst 
lamp,  the  latter  bein^  one  of  the  truest  artificial  illummants  for  the  preser- 
vation of  colors. 

The  most  'satisfactory  method  of  hghtmg,  and  one  which  serves  most 
purposes  equally  well,  is  the  regulation  i6-candlepower  lamp.  Its  abuses 
iather  than  its  uses  has  prevented  it  becoming  generally  approved,  but 
when  the  proper  regard  is  given  the  area  to  be  lighted,  and  the  lights  are 
most  advantageously  placed,  the  result  is  more  efficient  than  any  other 
plan  of  illumination.'  It  is  quite  possible,  with  the  use  of  high-grade  lamps 
and  accessories  in  the  nature  of  highly  reflecting  shades  to  obtain  a  degree 
of  illumination  for  a  given  expenditure  of  current,  equal  to  these  other 
forms  of  lighting,  and  at  the  same  time  providing  a  superior  device  as  to 

simplicity  and  reliability.  .,11         ..1  •     .u  1         ^ 

The  lighting  of  a  temporary  structure  is  hardly  within  the  realm  ot 
the  "illuminating  engineers,"  but  if  the  following  plan  is  carried  out,  the 
result  should  l)e  eminently  successful.  ,.  ,    .  r       1    -i  i- 

\s  an  illustration,  we  will  undertake  the  lighting  of  a  building  50 
fee^  front  by  120  feet  deep,  to  be  used  for  the  display  of  general  merchan- 
dise Place  six  openings  in  the  ceiling,  from  which  should  be  suspended, 
at  a  distance  of  7  feet  from  the  floor,  pendants  of  five  or  six  i6-candlepower 
clear  lamps  under  16-inch  opal  reflectors,  with  single  light  pendants  in 
the  windows,  carrying  the  new  high-efficiency  lamps  with  their  prismed 
reflectors  These  pendants  should  be  short,  close  to  the  ceiling,  and,  when 
11  c  contents  of  the  window  calls  for  an  unusually  brilliant  light,  the  mir- 
rored trough  reflector  should  be  placed  in  the  front  angle  formed  by 
ctiling  and  window.  This  arrangement  is  also  satisfactory  for  a  restau- 
rant or  cafe,  with  additional  lights  from  the  side  walls,  arranged  m  two 
lieht  brackets,  one  over  each  table,  the  bulbs  pointing  down  at  an  angle 
of  4S  degrees,  fitted  with  reflecting  shades.  If  these  brackets  are  placed 
about  s  feet  6  inches  from  the  floor,  those  seated  at  the  table  will  be  re- 
lieved of  any  intensity  of  light  in  the  eyes.  Stud  lights,  directly  against 
the  ceiling,  aid  in  the  general  illumination.  

The  prune  consideration,  therefore,  is  equal  distribution  to  provide 
uniform  illumii.ation.  rather  than  strongly  concentrated  spots  of  light. 

It  is  a  sensible  precaution  to  provide  these  reflector  fixtures  with  arm?, 
for  "as  as  an  emergency  feature;  these  arms,  fitted  with  incandescent 
gas  burners,  will  be  found  of  great  assistance  in  the  event  the  electric  light 
fails. 


Architectural  Criticism  by  a  Country  Editor 

The  following  breezy  description  is  from  the  Tribune,  of  Britt,  Iowa: 
"The  architect  changed  the  ^specifications  on  the  new  building  on  the 
corner  in  front  of  the  Treganza  furniture  store,  and  instead  of  building 
it  two  stories  high,  thev  built  it  two  stories  long.  He  also  changed  from 
d  solid  brick  to  a  veneered  building.  It  is  veneered  with  tar-paper  with 
tin  trimmings,  in  longitudinal  rows.  It  was  thought  at  first  that  it  was 
intended  for  a  branch  mint,  as  the  skylight  is  put  in  like  that  in  an  assay 
office,  but  the  ceiling  is  hardly  high  enough  for  that  and  the  gables  too 
pronounced.  A  nice  row  of  such  buildings  would  add  materially  to  the 
aspect  of  the  town  and  serve  to  carry  out  the  idea  of  progressiveness  now 
so  popular.  The  beautiful  glint  of  the  tin  ornaments  in  the  sunshine  makes 
it  a  thing  of  beauty,  and  no  doubt  it  will  be  a  joy  forever." 
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By  W.  T.  KNOWLTON 

THE  question  of  how  can  we  improve  the  condition  of  our  sanitary 
sewers  does  not  often  arise  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  every-day  hfe 
T^the  Serai  pubHc  a  sewer  is  an  underground  feature  which,  being 
o„t  of  si-ht  if  usually  out  of  mind  as  well.  When  once  laid,  no  more  .s 
ZuehtSf  it  unless  some  noticeable  odor  arising  from  some  unknown 
sourfe  is  remarked.    Then  we  are  all  prone  to  lay  the  cause  for  such  odor  to 

"""  'tT'o  into  a  few  details  of  sewer  design  and  construction  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  writer  this  evening,  in  order  that  possibly  th^  .-ayJ.^f^^S'^^' 
rWiissed  which  may  prove  of  interest  to  the  members  of  this  Association. 

At  th^  start  T would  be  well  to  state  that  the  sanitary  sewers  only  have 
been^fnsidSd  in  this  paper,  storm-drains  and  combined  sewers  being  left 

'°'  The  marerials^generally  used  for  sanitary  sewers  are  the  salt  glazed 
vitriffed  pTpesFor^  sizes  over  24  inches,  vitrified  pipe  may  be  used,  bu 
brick  or  concrete  should  be  considered.  The  question  of  obtaining  a  sewer 
hit  w°  1  not  ha4  defective  joints  is  an  importam  one.  If  water  is  encoun- 
ered  in  the  trench  tight  joints  and  water-tight  work  is  a  ways  deemed  ad- 
tered  in  the  trencn  ng      j  construction  is  detrimental 

t^  h^woTk^n  hand"whk  l^lkage  occurring  Ifter  the  -er  is  budt  may 
r^„7e  trouble  in  several  wavs.    On  the  other  hand,  owing  to  the  inelasticit) 

•4.U  ^11  ;^;«fc  A  rnre  of  steel  was  used  in  the  process  oi  uuuuui^ 
tht'erir  th  ore  being  conttantly  drawn  forward  as  the  work  proRressed^ 
wftl  The  excep°ion  of  cement,  the  materials  used  in  this  new  method  of 
i^nslriction  requires  but  short  haul  and  ought  to  be  cheaper  than  vitrified 

'''^' Brick  sewers  are  well  adapted  for  the  larger  sizes  of  36  inches  and  over 
hnt  here  the  question  of  cost  enters.  Labor  is  expensive  when  bricklayers 
demand  fromte-oo  and  upward  for  8  hours'  work,  and  scarcity  of  ma_son 
maTtend  to  delay  the  work.    For  many  of  our  larger  sewers,  concrete  either 
reinforced  or  not  is  proving  cheaper  today  than  brick.  „enerallv 

The  size  of  the  ordinary  pipe  sewer  for  sanitary  design  has  generally 
attralted  more  or  less  attention      It  is  advisable  to  lay  -t-  than  an  8- 

inch  pipe  as  a  rule.  On  steep  slopes  at  the  "PP"  ^"^  °/ 'f  .^^^-^  "^'Xe 
pr=  tr,:>v  he  built  if  the  grade  exceeds  2  per  cent,  there  are  cities  wncic 
6  ncT  ewers  are  used  extensively,  but  owing  to  the  liability  of  .fretting  th. 
pipe  blocked  bv  sticks  or  other  foreign  substances,  a  6-inch  size  is  question^ 
aWe  except  for  house  connections.  House  connection  sewers  may  be  of  5 
or  6  inches  dbmeter.    One  eastern  factory  of  2500  employees  uses  a  S-nch 

connection.  ^^^  ^^.^  .^  governed,  of  course,  by  the  ele- 

vation ^fbSdings  to  be  sewered,  and  for  the  ordinary    gravUy    sys  em. 
•Tbis   fitter    is    studied    best   from   the  general     plan    of     the     system, 
iewer  grades  depend  more  or  less  on  the  velocity  of  the  flow.    For  inorganic 
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material  in  sewers  it  is  advisable  to  have  a  velocity  of  t^and  one-half  feet 
per  second,  when  flowing  full,  to  carry  the  material  onward ;  for  sewers 
running?  less  than  half  full  the  mean  velocity  will  not  be  reached,  however, 
and  we  must  remember  it  will  take  a  higher  velocity  to  start  a  deposit  mov- 
ing than  to  keep  it  going. 

On  the  other  hand,  deposits  of  organic  matter  m  sewers  are  apt  to  be 
disintegrated  by  fermentation  processes.     Thus  the  larger  solid  matters  are 
broken  up.     Later  on,  the  formation  of  gases  will  tend  to  actually  lift  the 
deposit  to  the  surface  of  the  water  so  that  it  is  readily  carried  along,     thus 
we  see  why  the  velocities  of  sewers  running  less  than  one-half  full  are  some- 
times suf^cient  to  carrv  sewage  on  what  would  ordinarily  be  termed  too 
flat  a  grade     As  75  per  cent,  of  sewer  systems  often  consist  of  8-inch  pipes, 
it  might  be  interesting  to  look  into  some  existing  grades  on  sewers  that  have 
been  in  use  for  some  years.     The  writer  knows  of  some  cities  in  the  east 
where  8-inch  sewers  laid  on  a  grade  of  .25  per  cent,  to  .35  per  cent,  cause 
no  trouble  whatever.     In  one  city  a  grade  of  .11  per  cent,  for  an  8-inch  pipe 
is  in  use.     Owing  to  flat  grades,  the  latter  city  is  proposing  to  adopt  .125 
per  cent   for  a  good  manv  new  8-inch  lines.    In  Cambridge,  Mass.,  a  24-incli 
sewer  laid  11  years  ago' on  a  grade  of  .06  per  cent,  has  never  caused  ajiy 
trouble,  although  the  flow  has  been  very  slight  at  times.     The  writer  was 
told  that  an  8-inch  sewer  in  Michigan  was  built  some  years  ago  with  a  tall 
of  but  an  inch  in  a  hundred  feet.    The  city  of  Manila  is  about  to  build  their 
sanitary  sewers.     Here,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  surface  averages  but  a 
few  feet  above  tide-water,  flat  grades  are  necessary  and  a  .4  per  cent   grade 
is  to  be  used.    The  writer  has  built  8-inch  sewers  on  a  .4  per  cent,  grade,  but 
prefers    5  per  cent.     Velocities  occurring  from  steep  grades  will  have  an 
effect  on  short  lengths  of  flatter  grades  immediately  following,  and  tend  to 
carry  along  deposits  that  might  otherwise  occur. 

In  connection  with  the  matter  of  sizes  and  grades  comes  the  data  to 
be  decided  upon  for  the  quantity  of  sewage  to  be  carried.  The  water  con- 
sumption and  future  population  must  be  estimated,  and  an  allowance  made 
for  ground  water  leakage. 

The  writer  has  recently  platted  some  diagrams  for  the  flow  in  sewers 
on  logarithmic  cross-section  paper  to  facilitate  the  design  of  sewers_  The 
diagrams  were  carefully  worked  out  from  Kutter's  formulae  and  i^lyn^s 
tables,  and  are  self-explanatory.  Having  a  few  prints  of  these  on  hand, 
they  may  be  obtained  from  the  writer. 

Following  the  matter  of  grades,  the  use  of  flush  tanks  may  be  consid- 
ered    If  frequent  flushing  and  some  attention  is  given  very  flat  grades  have 
been  found  practicable.     Among  the  examples  noted  above,  an  8-inch  sewer 
on  a  2  per  cent,  grade  is  cleaned  and  flushed  twice  a  year  and  gives  satisfac- 
tion    The  cost  of  cleaning  for  this  sewer  is  about  $5.00  per  mile  per  year. 
Some  few  months  ago  the  writer  made  a  little  investigation  to  ascertain  the 
usefulness  of  the  ordinary  syphon  flush  tank.    Replies  to  letters  sent  to  sev- 
eral City  Engineers  where  sanitar>^  sewers  have  been  in  use  for  several  years 
indicated  that  the  automatic  syphon  is  not  held  in  favor.     The  experience 
of  Worcester,  Mass.,  would  serve  as  a  type  for  most  of  the  places  where 
letters  were  sent.     The  Superintendent  of  Sewers,  Mr.  Harrison  P.  Eddy, 
of  Worcester,  stated  that  after  using  diflFerent  types  of  syphons  for  years, 
they  have  discarded  the  use  entirely  and  are  now  filling  the  manholes  at  the 
summits  bv  water  from  the  city  mains.     The  sewers  are  not  flushed  daily, 
but  at  intervals  when  found  necessary,  flushing  some  sewers  which  are  very 
flat  more  often  than  others.    This  method  is  found  to  be  much  cheaper  than 
with  the  automatic  syphon. 


Los  Angeles,  was  the  ^^'^^^  J^'^y^'f    .^_._  :^  ^^t  over  -^oo  gallons  per  day 

fill  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  top  by  "^^  °\^,.^f^V  j  ^he  latter 
later  service  pipe  which  enters  near  the  top  oh.  Ahose  strean^  is.  of 
niethod  is  in  use  qu.te  generally    n  eastern  ut.es      /^  ^^^ 

course,  much  more  effective  "J^^^^^his  f  hng  of  a  manhol^^  ^^ 

energy  is  required  to  operate  ^e  gate_  ventilation  must  be  pro- 

To  obtam  a  good  sewer  system  some  means  oi  jj^        j^^^ 

vided.    The  pipes  and  manhole  chambers  are  hab  e  to  become  h         ^^  ^^^ 

with  gases  escaping  from  S^'^^^^^^'JJ ^l^ll^^^Tn^s^nce  whenever  one 
let  is  made  for  such  §5?,^  '  ^^le/f.^^^.^^er  manholes  of  illuminating  and 
is  near  the  manholes.    The  presence  in  sewei  ^  .  u^ntity  or  when 

other  gases  is  liable  to  ca.,se  -"  explosion,  dnsuffiaent  qua  ^  ^  ^^ 

ignited  by  electricity,  ^^^us  we  see  fatal  acci^^^^^^^^^^  .^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^^^ 
of  sewer  manhole  covers.    To  K'^e  jooa  vent  ^^.^^  ^^^ 

to  have  the  manhole  covers  perforated.    This  perforatmnn    y  _^^^^  ^^ 

far,  however,  and  too  much  area  and  opportumty  Foj^^ea 
waler  and  dirt.    The  sewer  may  receive  /   f;g\^7°",",'„°4;  ^ne.    More 
storms  so  that  it  becomes  a  ^torm  sewer  ra  her  than  a  samty 
detrimental,  however,  is  the  dirt  -h.cjfal^  into  the  pan  provKle       ^^^^^^^ 
,ng  it  underneath  t^e  iron  cover.    The  drt  soon  hU^  themselves  fill 

heaped  up  to  the  under  side  of  the  ^oyer    so  tnai  ^^ 

with  dirt.    Where  no  pans  =^- "^^^J^t^e  ^'ter  has  se^^^^^  _^  ^^^^  ^ 

catch  the  dirt.    In  either  case  \entilation  is  stoppeu  ^^^ 

to  6  inches  of  dirt  underneath  the  ^fj^le  cover    ^^  -  '«  ^eUer  ^^ 

number  and  -- ^J,  ^P^^f  .^at'^^w  r    c^ l^^^^^^  by  the  house 

is  the  opinion  of  the  writer  tnai  scwci  _  which  is 

sewers,  using  no  trap  between  the  street    ewr  and  *e  soU  ^^^  ^^^ 
carried  above  the  roof  of  the  house,    jhis  method  oi 

,n  use  for  some  time  past  in  eas  ern  ^'  'e^' ^" J.^^^^^rs  ago  in  a  Massa- 
tice.     This  subject  was  under  d>^e"ss,on  about        >grs  ago  ^^^^ 

chusetts  city,  where  the  writer  was  ^^^^^f^""' i,'\V  prictice  of  ventilating 
few  exceptions,  engineers  at  ^^f   '^e  agreeci  upo  P  ^^  ^^^^^^ 

the  sewers  through  the  roofs  of  tbe^°  '^^^.  ^f  t^^*-  ^^^„,^  ^^^^rs  entirely 
in  their  opmion  today.    It  may  be  be  t  to  us      g     ^^^^^^^    resurfaces    the 

for  very  practical  reasons.  Jfben  tlve^t  ^^^^^i^^i^^  ^re  apt  to  get 

street  or  any  excavation  work  is    -r.ed  on     he^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^.^^  ^.^^ 

''Z:t:1^i  thfair'curreVt  h"s  bee^  found  to  go  downward  through  the 
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'    holes  in  the  covers.     It  has  been  found  by  experience  that  the  air  in  sewers 
.   has  been  as  good  with  tight  covers,  as  with  perforated  ones. 

In  connection  with  a  properly  designed  and  constructed  separate  sewer 
system,  a  few  words  may  be  said  of  cities  where  sewers  are  constructed  in  a 
desultory  manner,  regardless  of  a  comprehensive  plan.  The  cost  of  main- 
tenance of  gravity  systems  should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Where  de- 
fective joints  and  broken  pipes  occur,  sand  and  other  foreign  substances 
are  apt  to  enter  and  fill  up  the  sewer.  This  trouble  may  come  from  the 
house  connections  as  well  as  tlie  street  sewer. 

In  some  cities  the  design  and  construction  of  the  house  connections 
from  the  street  sewer  to  the  curb  line  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Engineer,  and 
the  writer  believes  that  a  better  system  is  thereby  maintained.  Where  such 
street  improvements  as  paving,  follows  the  sewer  construction,  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  have  the  house  connections  built  to  the  curb  line  in  connection  with 
'  the  street  sewer  and  previous  to  the  paving  work.  As  a  rule,  it  is  advisable 
to  have  one  separate  house  connection  for  each  building  connected  to  the 
street  sewer.  Where  the  sewage  of  three,  four  or  more  large  buildings  enters 
the  street  sewer  by  a  single  6-inch  house  connection,  trouble  is  apt  to  follow 

sooner  or  later. 

The  matter  of  stoppages  in  constructed  sewers  is  an  important  one. 
Besides  sand, — rags,  grease,  sticks  and  other  miscellaneous  things  may 
enter  a  sewer.  To  remove  a  stoppage  caused  by  these  things  may  be  a 
costly  matter,  to  say  nothing  of  the  inconvenience  caused  thereby  when 
sewers  are  built  near  trees,  the  roots  of  the  trees  may  force  their  way 
through  slight  cracks  at  the  joints  so  as  to  fill  up  a  small  pipe  sewer.  A  con- 
crete or  water-proof  covering  may  remedy  this  trouble. 

Regarding  breakage  in  constructed  sewers,  it  is  probable  in  many  cases 
that  such  are  due  to  the  backfilling.     When  laid  in  trenches  that  reoiurc 
foundations,  there  should  be  great  care  exercised  to  secure  good  work.    The 
specifications  for  this  part  of  the  work  may  be  excellently  worded,  but  some- 
times impracticable.     It  is  not  easy  to  ram  the  material  below  and  around 
the  lower  part  of  the  pipe.     The  laborers  do  not  appreciate  the  importance 
of  such  care,  and  the  Inspector  may  be  watching  another  portion  or    the 
construction.     Suitable  material  for  the  backfill  may  not  be  at  hand.      If 
these  points  are  not  guarded  against,  the  line  of  pipe  will  be  liable  to  rupture 
at  many  places,  should  one  pipe  be  broken.    This  is  due  to  inelasticity  of  the 
joints  as  has  been  previously  noted.     To  avoid  ruptured  pipe,  fine  sand  or 
clean  concrete  may  be  used  to  fill  up  the  springing  line  of  the  pipe.     If  the 
trench  is  backfilled  before  the  joints  have  hardened,  the  sewer  will  adjust 
itself  more  or  less  to  the  settlement  in  the  foundation.     This  reduces  the 
liability  to  rupture,  but  increases  the  leakage  if  ground  water  exists  in  the 
soil.     Where  pipes  are  laid  in  gravel  or  rock  cutting,  room  at  the  side  of 
the  pipe  ought  to  be  left  for  the  proper  compacting  of  the  backfill.     The 
pulling  of  sheathing  is  another  cause  of  breaks  in  sewer  pipes.    The  unequal 
pressure  due  to  the  releasing  of  the  force,  held  in  check  by  the  sheathing, 
un  one  side  of  the  sewer,  has  at  times  caused  a  lateral  movement  of  the 
sewer.    It  is  advisable  to  have  four  or  five  feet  of  earth  over  the  pipe  before 
starting  the  sheathing,  and  safer  to  leave  it  in  place  in  many  cases.     Espe- 
cially so  is  this  the  case  when  in  fine  running  sand  or  quicksand.     In  dry 
trenches  of  which  Los  Angeles  has  many,  the  backfill  can  be  replaced  with 
ordinary  care  and  secure  good  results. 

It  has  been  said  that  ground  water  at  least  doubles  the  cost  of  pipe 
sewers.  The  draining  and  pumping  required  for  more  or  less  time  in  ad- 
vance as  well  as  at  the  time  of  pipe  laying,  rapidly  eats  away  the  profits  of 
the  contractor.     When  designing  the  size  of  a  sewer  the  allowance   for 


around  water  may  at  times  be  one-third  of  the  total  capacity  of  the  sewer, 
ft  is  ainTost  impossible  to  obtain  water-tight  work  in  wet  trenches  Sonie 
6  or7  y^a  s  ago,  in  Honolulu,  the  writer  recalls  the  effort  made  by  the  con- 
fractors  to  have  no  leaks  in  the  main  trunk  sewer  of  the  system  This  was 
a  concrete  sewer  and  extended  tip  line  from  its  reservoir  outlet  for  dmost  2 
miks  below  the  level  of  the  ocean.  Being  adjacent  to  the  water  and  in  cora 
^oc^  format  on,  much  water  was  encountered.    .\s  every  gallon  of  water 

hat  flowed  through  the  sewer  had  to  be  pumped,  the  contractors  were  to 
fSeit  a  sum  of  ,/oney  for  all  ground  water  leakage  above  a  certain  amount. 

Thus  it  was  for  the  interest  of  all  concerned  to  reduce  the  leakage  to  a 

"'"'"onT  point  to  be  considered  in  the  use  of  pipe  sewers  in  wet  ground  is 
the  depth  of  bell  of  the  pipe  and  the  thickness  of  the  pipe  itself.    Deep  socke 
une  is    o  be  preferred  to  standard  socket  for  sewers  where  much  ground 
water  exits    even  if  it  requires  more  time  and  money  to  obtain  the  deep 

!^k.t  nit^ bm^^^^     strength  pipe  mav  be  used  to  advantage  in  deep  cuts 
The  td  ^arv  stan^^  may  not  be  able  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  soi 

at  all  tim^  soil  is  compressible,  the  custom  of  placmg  a  heavy  spoi 

bank  Sside  the  line  of  trench  may  cause  an  overloadmg  of  the  soil  and 
a  conSufnt  bre4         in  Ihe  sewer  pipes  unless  the  pipe  is  of  sufficien 
thicknes?  it  is  possible  that  some  present  this  evening  may  not  know  that 

L  England  our  ^  strength  pipe  is  of  the  same  tf-k"- 

nArv  standard  pipe     The  bearing  power  of  questionable  soils  may  be  ascer 
Mvrt^^^^  and  likewise  the  strength  of  the  pipe  to  be 

used     To  render  economical  work  as  well  as  effective  work  is  the  endeavor 

o    the  Eng^^^^^^^^^  it  is  sometimes  doubtful  whether  it  Pays  to  assume 

rilks  that  fre  liable  to  cause  breakages  in  the  ^^:^^ ^^Z:\xi^^^^ 
inspection  given  may  be  with  care,  the  responsibility  for  the  construction  is 

placed  upon  the  Engineer. 
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By  LOUIS  F.  RRAYTON,  C.  E. 

REINFORCED  concrete,  although  the  most  popular  form  of  fireproof 
construction  at  the  present  d^y,  is-a  veritable  chaos  as  to  its  design. 
Ouoting  from  a  recent  publication:  "Many  systems  are  patented 
and  it  is  a  Common  matter  for  designs  to  be  furnished  free,  contmgent  on 

the  designer's  patent  being  used.'-  ,     ,,  .         ,,  •    r         , 

This  seems  to  be  an  unnecessary  state  of  affairs.     Reinforced  concrete 
should  be  standardized.     Structural  steel  construction  has  been  standardized 
until  all  mills  roll  the  same  sections.     Standards  devised  by  the  various  stee 
companies  are  practically  uniform.     There  are  no  patents  to  speak  of,  and 
all  designers  uniformly  adopt  the  standard  sections  rolled,  and  specify  the 

uniform  connections.  ,      ,  ,  i      i  w  4. 

There  is  no  reason  why  reinforced  concrete  should  not  be  brought  to 

the  same  state  of  uniformity.  n    ,  u      ^        " 

It  is  true  that  there  are  at  present  a  great  variety  of  so-called    systems 
which  have  more  or  less  merit,  but  it  is  also  true  that  perfect  construction 
can  be  and  is  every  day  being  devised,  which   is  not  patented  forms  or 

methods.  ,        .  ,        .  uv    ♦. 

Standard  methods  should  be  adopted  in  such  a  form  that  the  architect 
engineer  or  contractor,  is  made  entirely  independent  of  the  so-called  patented 
"systems,"  and  at  the  same  time  the  standards  should  be  arranged  so  that 
where  it 'is  shown  profitable,  a  patented  section  could  be  substituted  for  the 
reinforcement  shown  upon  the  plans  of  the  designer. 

Until  some  systematic  action  is  taken  to  standardize  reinforced  con- 
crete designers  will  be  handicapped  by  the  necessity  of  specifying  some 
particular  "system"  or  leaving  the  plans  open  to  a  free-for-all  scrap  as  to 
who  can  do  the  work  for  the  least  money. 

"What  is  the  position  of  the  architect  to-day  r  This  question  has  been 
asked  by  nearly  everyone  in  the  profession.  Is  the  architect  to  be  the  agent 
of  the  contractor,  is  he  to  be  crowded  out  of  the  business  by  those  who  ''de- 
sign and  build,"  or  is  he  going  to  maintain  his  old  time  prestage,  and  stand 
firmly  for  his  rights  as  to  the  character  of  construction  which  is  to  go  into  the 
building  under  his  management? 

These  questions  must  be  settled  at  once  and  for  all,  if  the  architect  is  to 
maintain  his  self  respect  and  the  confidence  of  his  clients. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  comparatively  few  architects  who  under- 
take to  show  upon  their  own  plans  the  methods  which  must  be  followed  in 
the  construction  of  the  reinforced  concrete  portions  of  the  building  under 
consideration.  It  is  explained  that  the  good  methods  are  all  patented  and  it 
would  be  wrong  to  show  any  one  system.  This  is  true  only  to  the  extent 
that  no  contractor  should  not  be  given  a  preference  by  the  specifying  of  his 
system.  "There  are  just  as  good  fish  in  the  sea  as  have  ever  been  caught," 
and  the  architect  should  assert  his  independence  by  showing  upon  his  plans 
what  he  knows  to  be  a  good  form  of  construction,  and  free  from  patent 

royalties. 

This  may  mean  considerable  study  to  some,  but  to  those  who  prove 
themselves  capable  it  will  mean  a  restoration  of  prestige  not  now  enjoyed 

by  many.  .  11-1.1,1 

Competition  where  cost  is  to  be  the  deciding  point,  and  design  the  battle 

ground,  is,  to  say  the  least,  "penny  wise  and  pound  foolish,"  if  not  actually 
amounting  to  criminal  negligence. 
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Hollow  b^-      ■    ^    ,  ^^r...rl   ^--^  H  ^  I 
ByWM.  B.  GESTER,  C.  E. 

UNDER  the  above  heading,  in  the  April  number  of  this  magazine, 
attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  the  rapidly  growing  hollow  ce- 
ment block  industry  in  California  was  threatened  with  injury,  be- 
cause of  lack  of  knowledge  and  proper  care  on  the  part  of  some  manufac- 
turers in  the  State.  The  statement  was  made  that  untested  cements  were 
being  used,  that  proper  attention  was  not  given  to  the  selection  of  the 
inert  aggregates,  sand  and  gravel  and  stone,  and  that  in  many  cases  the 
quaUty  of  work  given  the  assembling  of  the  constituent  parts  of  the  blocks 
was  sacrificed  to  an  unwise  determination  to  produce  a  too  large  quantity 
of  blocks  v/ithin  a  given  time.  r    1      •         1         j 

Inasmuch  as  the  great  fire  of  April  i8th  and  the  following  days  de- 
stroyed the  greater  portion  of  the  April  issue,  which  therefore  failed  to 
reach  all  of  the  readers  of  The  Architect  and  Engineer,  it  may  be  well 
to  again  call  attention  to  the  facts  as  above  stated.  At  the  same  time,  an 
opportunity  is  given  to  produce  evidence  of  the  undoubted  fact  that  well- 
constructed  hollow-block  walls  will  stand  very  severe  earthquake  shocks. 

Mr.  Octavius  Morgan,  of  Lx)s  Angeles,  in  his  very  excellent  article 
in  the  May  number  of  this  magazine,  relates  the  fact  that  he  saw  at  PaJo 
Alto  two  hollow-block  buildings  that  the  earthquake  had  shaken  to  the 
ground,  and  he  draws  a  conclusion  which  other  facts,  quite  readily  verified, 
will  hardly  help  to  substantiate.  He  concludes  that  in  Palo  Alto  "it  was 
demonstrated  that  hollow-block  construction  was  no  good." 

This  is  just  a  bit  sweeping.  What  really  happened  was  that  the  Palo 
Alto  occurrences  demonstrated  that  SOME  hollow-block  construction  was 
no  good.  Judging  theoretically  only,  it  seemed  that  Mr.  Morgan's  general 
condemnation  could  be  hardly  justified.  It  seemed  as  though  a  well-bonded 
wall  of  properlv  made  concrete  blocks  ought  to  withstand  a  pretty  good 
shaking;  and  now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  as  later  returns  come  in,  it  is 
really  demonstrated  that  although  some  hollow-block  construction  is  no 
good,  some  other  hollow-block  construction  is  not  only  very  excelbent,  but 
really   wonderful   in   its   ability   to   withstand   an   earthquake   of   the   most 

violent  description.  ,  . 

The  ordinances  of  the  City  of  San  Francisco  do  not  (more  s  the  pity) 
make  any  provision  for  hollow  concrete  block  construction,  so  that  we 
can  draw  upon  no  examples  from  tliat-city.  The  one  district  in  the  State, 
however,  that  suflfered  a  still  greater  proportion  of  damage  from  the  earth- 
crust  disturbance  of  April  i8th  than  the  City  of  San  Francisco  was  that 
of  Santa  Rosa,  in  Sonoma  county. 
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Hollow  Blocks  in  the  Earthquake.      Lee  Bros.  &  Co^i.  Warehouse,  Santa  Rosa,  After  the  Temblor 

The  daily  papers  have  recorded  the  sad  experiences  of  the  ''City  of 
Roses,"  detaiUng  the  great  loss  of  life  and  property  by  the  earthquake,  so 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  story,  except  to  state  that  buildings  of 
every  description,  large  and  small,  frame  and  brick  and  stone,  were  utterly 
destroyed,  shaken  flat.  TtieVe  was  a  small  silver  lining  to  the  very  black 
cloud.  It  evidenced  itself  in  the  manner  in  which  hollow-block  construc- 
tion withstood  the  visitation.  The  accompanying  illustrations  graphically 
tell  the  story. 

No.  I  is  from  a  photograph,  taken  on  April  20th,  of  the  warehouse 
of  Messrs.  Lee  Brothers  &  Co.,  Santa  Rosa.     The  building  represented  is 
66  feet  wide  and  145  feet  deep,  with  walls  26  feet  high,  constructed  of 
hollow  concrete  blocks,   12  inches  thick.     The  corners  at  the  top  of  the 
walls  were  slightly  cracked,  as  barely  shown  in  the  illustration.     A  few 
dollars  will   repair  the  damage  sustained.     In  the  next  block,  the  Santa 
Rosa  Flour  Mill  and  the  adjoining  warehouses,  constructed  of  brick,  were 
completely  demolished.     Directly  acros  the  railroad  right  of  way,  a  one- 
story  bonded  warehouse  of  brick  construction  was  shaken  to  the  ground. 
Illustration  No.  2  shows  the  relative  effect  of  the  earthquake  upon 
.  two  adjoining  buildings  in  the  town  of  Windsor,  Sonoma  county,  the  Ma- 
sonic Hall,  of  brick  construction,  the   front  of   which  is  entirely  ruined, 
and  the  Odd  Fellows'  Building,  45  feet  front  by  108  feet  deep,  made  of 
10-inch  hollow  blocks  by  the  Sonoma  Stone  &  Construction  Co.,  of  Santa 
Rosa,  which  w^as  so  slightly  injured  that  it  was  perfectly  repaired  at  an 
expense  of  fifty  dollars.     The  party  wall  between  these  two  buildings,  108 
feet  long  and  38  feet  high,  is  of  hollow  concrete  blocks,  and  it  suffered  by 
not  so  much  as  a  single  crack. 

Mr.  Samuel  Purrington,  of  Mount  Olivet,  in  the  same  district,  had  a 
hop  kiln  constructed  last  year  of  12-inch  hollow  blocks.  The  building  is 
60  feet  by  30  feet,  and  is  30  feet  high.  The  earthquake  was  very  severe 
at  this  point,  but  the  hop  kiln  sustained  no  injury  whatever. 

The  only  hollow-block  building  in  the  town  of  Cloverdale,  Sonoma 
county,  is  reported  to  have  gone  through  the  quake  without  hurt,  while 
nearly  every  brick  building  in  the  town  was  damaged. 

It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  in  every  case  mentioned  in  this  list  of 
hollow-block  structures  which  successfully  withstood  the  great  earth- 
quake, the  blocks  were  intelligently  made,  with  one  part  of  sound  Portland 
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MMonic  Hall,  (Brick)  Odd  Fellow's  Hall,  (Hollow  Concrete  Blocks) 

1  he  Fraternal  Hahs,  Windsor,  Sonoma  Co.,  as  they  Appeared  After  the  Earthquake 

cement  to  four  parts  of  clean,  selected  gravel.    Also,  that  they  were  bonded 
in  the  walls  with  a  good,  honest  mortar,  containing  a  generous  proportion 

of  Portland  cement.  .      ■    \    ■  ut 

None  of  these  Sonoma  county  buildings  was  over  two  stones  m  height, 
and  it  may  be  argued  that  their  squat  form  saved  them.  Their  form  may 
iiave  been  of  advantage,  but  brick  buildings  of  simdar  height  went  all  to 
pieces.  Also,  the  contention  as  to  form  would  certainly  not  hold  in  the 
case  of  the  Wenipe  box  factory,  at  the  corner  of  Adeline  and  Fifth  streets, 
in  the  city  of  Oakland.  This  is  a  four-story  building,  54  feet  high,  con- 
structed of  hollow  concrete  blocks  ranging  from  14  inches  to  9  inches 
thick,  which  withstood  the  shaking  that  Oakland  got  w-ithout  injury,  while 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Wempe  factory  two  brick  buddings,  one 
of  them  a  new  one,  were  completely  demolished. 

A  really  fair  conclusion  in  the  matter  would  therefore  seem  to  be  that 
it  is  the  qualitv  of  the  material  and  the  quality  of  the  construction  work 
that  have  proven  themselves  the  main  general  factors  in  the  matter  ot 
resistance  to  earthquake  shock,  whether  the  material  were  hollow  cement 
blocks  or  something  else,  and  that  well-bonded  walls  of  P-^oP^ly-^f^de  hol- 
low blocks  are  not  only  proof  against  an  extraordmanly  ^'olent  earthquake 
but  that  they  are  infinitely  better  than  some  brick  walls  whose  buildtrs 
would  protect  if  it  were  intimated  that  they  were  not  well  and  honest'v 
constructed. 


Uncle  Joe  Cannon  took  a  rural  constituent  out  to  dine  at  an  ex- 
pensive hotel  in  Washington.  Uncle  Joe  is  exceedingly  fond  of  green 
corn  on  the  cob  and  made  almost  his  entire  dinner  from  that  vegetable 

"See-ay  Mr  Cannon,"  drawled  the  constituent,  eyeing  the  heap  of 
bare  cobs  on  the  speaker's  plate,  "how  much  do  you  pay  for  board  here? 

"Oh,  about  six  dollars  a  day."  replied  the  Congressman. 

"Well."  commented  his  friend,  "darned  if  I  don't  think  you  could 
board  cheaper  at  a  livery  stable  1" 
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Concrete 


A  BULLETIN  of  more  than  ordinary  interest  to  builders  is  that  re- 
cently issued  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  on  the  mixing  of 
cement  and  concrete.  The  bulletin  is  the  result  of  a  very  careful 
examination  of  this  subject  by  expert  authority  and,  while  it  relates  more 
specifically  to  the  use  of  this  material  for  farm  purposes,  the  prmciples 
laid  down  are  of  equal  interest  and  importance  to  all  those  who  use  con- 
crete in  any  form.  The  following  are  portions  of  the  report,  containing 
its  main  features  and  recommendations: 

The  many  letters  received  and  referred  to  the  Office  of  Public  Roads 
with  reference  to  the  use  of  cement  and  the  adaptability  of  concrete  for 
various  farm  purposes  have  made  it  seem  advisable  to  issue  a  short  bul- 
letin on  the  subject,  in  which  a  proper  method  of  mixing  concrete  is  de- 
scribed, together  with  a  few  of  the  many  uses  for  which  concrete  is  well 
adapted.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  give  a  technical  discussion  of  the 
subject,  the  sole  object  being  to  treat  in  an  elementary  way  those  points  in 
concrete  construction  which  are  of  particular  interest  to  the  farmer. 

In  the  appendix  will  be  found  the  results  of  tests  made  to  determine 
the  strength  of  reinforced  concrete  fence-posts,  together  with  tests  show- 
ing the  effect  of  retempering  Portland  cement  mortar,  and  a  diagram  (fig. 
14)  illustrating  the  variation  in  strength  of  cement  mortar  produced  by 
different  proportions  of  clay  in  the  sand. 

Cement. — The  term  ''hydraulic  cement"  is  applied  to  one  of  the 
most  useful  materials  of  engineering  construction  and  one  which  in  recent 
years  has  become  widely  extended  in  its  field  of  application.  Hydraulic 
cement  possesses  the  property  of  hardening,  or  setting,  under  water,  in 
which  respect  it  differs  from  lime,  which  does  not  harden  except  in  the 
presence  of  air.  Thus  it  is  evident  that  in  all  places  where  air  is  ex- 
cluded, such  as  foundations,  thick  walls,  etc.,  cement  mortar  should  be 
used  instead  of  lime. 

Only  two  classes  of  cement  will  be  discussed  here — Portland  and  nat- 
ural. The  difference  between  these  is  due  partly  to  the  method  of  manu- 
facture and  partly  to  the  condition  and  relative  proportions  of  the  mate- 
rials employed,  which  are,  generally  speaking,  limestone  and  clay.  In 
the  manufacture  of  Portland  cement  the  separate  materials  are  mixed  in 
such  proportions  as  have  been  found  by  experience  to  give  the  best  re- 
sults. The  mixing  is  done  by  grinding  the  materials  together  in  mills, 
after  which  the  mixture  is  burned  at  a  very  high  temperature  in  kilns, 
and  the  resulting  clinker  ground  to  an  impalpable  powder  is  known  as 
Portland  cement.  In  the  case  of  natural  cement  the  materials  used  have 
been  already  mixed  by  nature  in  approximately  the  correct  proportions, 
being  found  in  the  form  of  a  rock  which  is  generally  classed  as  a  clay 
limestone,  or  a  limey  deposit  technically  called  calcareous  clay.  This  ma- 
terial is  burned  at  a  much  lower  temperature  than  Portland  cement.  When 
the  manufacturer  has  each  ingredient  absolutely  under  control  and  can 
adjust  the  proportions  to  suit  all  conditions,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect 
that  a  beter  and  more  uniform  product  will  result  than.w^hen  the  materials 
are  found  already  mixed.  Portland  cement  is  far  more  extensively  em- 
ployed than  natural  cement  on  account  of  its  superior  strength,  although 
the  latter  is  frequently  used  in  cases  where  great  strength  is  of  little 
importance.  The  superior  strength  and  durability  of  cement  as  compared 
with  lime,  together  with  the  low  price  at  which  it  may  now  be  procured, 
have  caused  the  former  to  replace  the  latter  in  engineering  construction 
to  a  great  extent. 
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Cement  Mortar.— Cement  mortar  is  an  intimate  mixture  of  cement 
and  sand  mixed  with  sufficient  water  to  produce  a  plastic  mass  the 
amount  of  water  will  vary  according  to  the  proportion  and  condition  of 
the  sand  and  had  best  be  determined  independently  in  each  case,  band 
IS  used  both  for  the  sake  of  economy  and  to  avoid  cracks  due  to  shrink- 
age of  cement  in  setting.  Where  great  strength  is  required,  there  should 
be  at  least  sufficient  cement  to  fill  the  voids  or  air  spaces  in  the  sand,  and 
a  slieht  excess  is  preferable  in  order  to  compensate  for  any  uneven  dis- 
tribSnTn  the  mixing.  Common  proportions  for  Portland  cement  mor- 
ar  are  3  parts  sand  to  i  of  cement,  and  for  natural  cement  mortar  2 
parts  sand  to  i  of  cement.  Unless  otherwise  stated,  materials  for  mortar 
or  concrete  are  considered  to  be  proportioned  by  volume,  the  cement  being 
liehtlv  shaken  in  the  measure  used.  •         r  «4- 

A  -Uean'^  mortar  is  one  having  only  a  small  proportion  of  cement, 
while  a  "rich'^  mixture  is  one  with  a  large  proportion  of  cement_     Neat 
cement  is  Dure  cement,  or  that  with  no  admixture  of  sand.     The  term 
'4ggreR^^^  used  to'  designate  the  coarse  materials  entering  into  con 

,rfte-usually  gravel  or  crushed  rock.     The  proportion  in  which  the  three 
ements  enter  into  the  mixture  is  usually  -pressed  by  three  figures  sep^ 
arated  bv  dashes,  as,  for  instance,  1-3-5,  meaning  i  part  cement,  3  parts 

^^^'in^ll  ^-rSS^f  cases  cement  mortar  is  subjected  only  to 
compression,  and  for  this  reason  it  would  seem  natural  in  testing  it,  to 
ieSne  its  compressive  strength.  The  tensile  strength  of  cement  mor- 
tar \^wever,  is  usually  determirned,  and  from  this  its  resistance  to  corn- 
res  on  ma;  be  assumed  to  be  from  eight  to  twelve  t-es  greater  A 
direct  determination  of  the  compressive  strength  is  a  les  f  ^"^P^^  X?" 
ti^Dn    for  which  reason  the  tensile  test  is  in  most  cases  accepted  as  indicat- 

'''' %S^^!r^?^^^  -rtar  it  is  best  to  use  a  platform  of 
conv^nienf  size  or  a  shallow  box.     First    deposit  the  -f -^1^^^^^^ 
sand  in  a  uniform  layer,  and  on  top  of  this  spread  the  cement,      ihese 
hould  be  mixed  dry  'with  shovels  or  hoes,  until  the  whole  mass  exhibi  s 
a  uniform  color.     Next,  form  a  crater  of  the  dry  '^''''^''^  ^'^''''^^^^ 
pour  nearly  the  entire  quantity  of  water  required  for  the  ba  ch^    Work 
fnc  dry  material  from  the  outside  toward  the  center,  until  all  the  wa^r 
is  taken  up,  then  turn   rapidly  with   shovels,  addmg  water   at  the^^/ne 
time  bv   sprinkling  until  the   desired  consistency  is   attained.     It    s   fre- 
nuentlv   specified   that   the   mortar   shall   be  turned   a   certam   number   of 
rs  '  but'  a  better  practice  for  securing  a  uniform  --turejs  to  w^^^^^^^ 
the  operation  and  judge  by  the  eye  when  the  mixing  has  been  carried  far 
nough      In  brick  masonrv  the  mistake  is  frequently  made  of  mixing  the 
mortfr  very  wet  and  reiving  upon  the  bricks  to  absorb  the  excess  of  water 
Tis  bener   however,  to  wet  the  bricks  thoroughly  and  use  a  stiff  mortar. 
'     Cement    Zr"r   for   Plastering.-In   plastering   with   cement,    a     ew 
precautions   must  be   observed   to  insure   good    and    permanent    results 
Th     surface  to  receive  the  plaster  should  be  rough    P-^-^ly^  d^^^^^^ 
well   saturated   with  water.     A  mortar  very  rich  m  cement  is   rather  a 
drawba  k  than  otherwise  on  account  of  shrinkage  cracks,  which  frequently 
appear.     The  mortar,   consisting  of  two  or  three  parts   sand     o  one  of 
cement,  should  be  mixed  with  as  little  water  as  possible  and  well  worked 
to  produce  plasticity.     It  is  essential  that  the  plaster  be  kept  moist  until 

it  has  thorousfhly  hardened.  ,  .       r  •  ^-      i. 

Concre°e.-Cement  concrete  is  the  product  resulting  from  an  intimate 
mixture  of  cement  mortar  with  an  aggregate  of  crushed  stone,  gravel,  or 
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similar  material.  The  aggregate  is  crushed  or  screened  to  the  proper  size 
as  determined  from  the  character  of  the  work.  In  foundation  work,  stone 
or  gravel  3  inches  in  size  may  be  used  to  advantage,  whereas  in  the  case 
of  molded  articles  of  small  sectional  area,  such  as  fence-posts,  hollow 
buildmg  blocks,  etc.,  it  is  best  to  use  only  such  material  as  will  pass  a 
one-half  inch  screen.  An  ideal  concrete,  from  the  standpoint  of  strength 
and  economv,  would  be  that  in  which  all  voids  in  the  aggregate  were 
completely  filled  with  sand,  and  all  voids  in  the  sand  completely  filled  with 
cement,  without  any  excess.  Under  these  conditions  there  would  be  a 
thoroughly  compact  mass  and  no  waste  of  materials. 

•  It  is  a  simple  matter  to  determine  the  voids  in  sand  and  also  in  the 
aggregate,  but  in  mixing  concrete  the  proportions  vary  a  great  deal, 
depending  in  each  case  upon  the  nature  of  the  work  and  the  strength  de- 
sired. For  example,  in  the  construction  of  beams  and  floor  panels,  where 
maximum  strength  with  minimum  weight  is  desired,  a  rich  concrete  is 
used,  whereas  in  massive  foundation  work,  in  which  bulk  or  weight  is 
the  controlling  factor,  economy  would  point  to  a  lean  mixture.  When 
good  stone  or  gravel  is  used,  the  strength  of  the  concrete  depends  upon 
the  strength  of  the  mortar  employed  in  the  mixing  and  the  proportion  of 
mortar  to  aggregate.  For  a  given  mortar  the  concrete  will  be  strongest 
when  onlv  enough  mortar  is  used  to  fill  the  voids  in  the  aggregate,  less 
ctrpfigth  being  obtained  by  using  either  a  greater  or  less  proportion.  In 
practice  it  is  usual  to  add  a  slight  excess  of  mortar  over  that  required  to 
fill  the  voids  in  the  aggregate. 

It  is  more  accurate  to  measure  cement  by  weight,  unless  the  unit  em- 
ployed be  the  barrel  or  sack,  because  when  taken  from  the  original  pack- 
age and  measured  in  bulk  there  is  a  chance  of  error  due  to  the  amount 
of  shaking  the  cement  receives.  As  it  is  less  convenient,  however,  to  weigh 
the  cement,  it  is  more  common  to  measure  it  by  volume,  but  for  the  rea- 
son stated  this  should  be  done  with  care. 

Proportioning  Materials. — For  an  accurate  determination  of  the  best 
and  most  economical  proportions  where  maximum  strength  is  required, 
it  is  well  to  proceed  in  the  following  way:  First,  proportion  the  cement 
and  sand  so  that  the  cement  paste  will  be  10  per  cent  in  excess  of  the 
voids  in  sand  ;  next,  determine  the  voids  in  the  aggregate  and  allow  suffi- 
cient mortar  to  fill  all  voids,  with  an  excess  of  10  per  cent. 

To  determine  roughly  the  voids  in  gravel  or  crushed  stone,  prepare 
a  water-tight  box  of  convenient  size  and  fill  with  the  material  to  be  tested; 
shake  well  and  smooth  oflF  even  with  the  top.  Into  this  pour  water  until 
it  rises  flush  with  the  surface.  The  volume  of  water  added,  divided  by 
the  volume  ot  the  box,  measured  in  the  same  units,  represents  the  pro- 
portion of  voids.  The  proportion  of  voids  in  sand  may  be  more  accurately 
determined  by  subtracting  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  packed  sand  from 
165,  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  quartz,  and  dividing  the  diflFerence  by 

165. 

For  general  use  the  following  mixtures  are  recommended. 

I  cement,  2  sand,  4  aggregate,  for  very  strong  and  impervious  work. 

I  cement,  2>4  sand,  5  aggregate,  for  ordinary  work  requiring  mod- 
erate strength. 

I  cement,  3  sand,  6  aggregate,  for  work  where  strength  is  of  minor 

importance. 

Coloring  Cement  Work. — In  coloring  cement  work  the  best  results 
are  obtained  by  the  use  of  mineral  pigments.  The  coloring  matter,  in 
proportions  depending  upon  the  desired  shade,  should  be  thoroughly  mixed 
witli  tlie  dry  cement   before   making  the   mortar.     By   preparing   small 
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specimens  of  the  mortar  and  noting  the  color  after   drying,  the  proper 
proportions  may  be  determined. 

For  gray  or  black,  use  lampblack. 

For  yellow  or  buflf,  use  yellow  ocher. 

For  brown,  use  umber. 

For  red,  use  Venetian  red. 

SLrl"  Work  i^FrlTng  Weather.-Although  it  is  advisable  under 
ordinar'c  cultances  to  discontinue  cement  worT.  in  f-e-ng  weather^, 
Pnrtland  cement  mav  be  used  without  serious  difficulty  by  tak  ng  a  tew 
d^n  e  ore-a^dons  As  little  water  as  possible  should  be  used  in  mixing, 
nisten  the  set  ing  of  the  cement.  To  prevent  freezing  hot  water  is 
f^equenlVusedn  mixing  mortar  or  concrete,  and  with  the  -me  objej 

Ekhero  the  above  methods  will  give  good  results,  but  't  sho^^  '^e^e- 
membered  that  the  addition  of  salt  often  produces  efflorescence.  It  seems 
to  tea  fairly  well-established  fact  that  concrete  deposited  in  freezing 
weather  wTl[  ultimately  develop  full  strength,  showing  no  injury  due  to 

'''"  'CbW?Concrete.-In   massive   concrete   work   considerable   economy 
„,ayofSi  be  introduced  by  the  use  of  large  ^^ones  in  the  body  of  the 
work    but  only  in  heavy  foundations,  retaining  walls,  and  similar  struc 
r,rl«  Touid  this  form  of  construction  be  permitted.     In   placmg  these 

i    E£^^edd:f  ^l  ^S^  =  ^e   t=g  ly-t^^^ 
'arounS  thlm^     Each  sto^e  should  be  at  least  4  inches  from  its  neighbor 

^"'^  Conre  tf:::^:rl'°^Jr:.^ts:L:n:  Crs   m  dwemng.  houses   as 
a  rule  reqSre  only  a  moderate  degree  of  strength    although  m  cases  of 

rke  to  unsiehtlv  cracks,  their  use  is  recommended  in  all  cases,  it  win 
usually  be's^fSc'ient  to  divide  a  room  .of  moderate  size  -to  equal   sec- 

-^  kc£  tS^%ZrL^^^^^^^^  floors  -d 
drivewavs  are  constructed  in  the  same  general  way  as  basement  floors 
frsTdJ^a^:,  Z  with  a  thicker  foundation    on  -count  of^Uie  greater 

''""T  srtriS:  r  obi^ctioTLrme:  ii::t:^nt'c:^.t. 

foothold  for  horses. 
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Concrete  Steps. — Concrete  may  be  advantageously  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  steps,  particularly  in  damp  places,  such  as  areaways  and  cel- 
lars of  houses ;  and  in  the  open,  wher~  the  ground  is  terraced,  concrete 
steps  and  walks  can  be  made  exceedingly  attractive.  Where  the  ground 
is  firm  it  may  be  cut  away  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  form  of  steps,  with 
each  step  left  2  or  3  inches  below  its  fni  h«  <!  level.  The  steps  are  formed, 
beginning  at  the  top,  by  depositing  the  concrete  behind  vertical  boards 
so  placed  as  to  give  the  necessary  thickness  to  the  risers  and  projecting 
high  enough  to  serve  as  a  guide  in  leveling  off  the  tread.  Such  steps 
may  be  reinforced  where  greater  strength  is  desired  or  where  there  is 
danger  of  cracking,  due  to  settlement  of  the  ground. 

Where  the  nature  of  the  ground  will  not  admit  of  its  being  cut  away 
in  the  form  of  steps,  the  risers  are  molded  between  two  vertical  forms. 
The  front  one  may  be  a  smooth  board,  but  the  other  should  be  a  piece 
of  thin  sheet  metal,  which  is  more  easily  removed  after  the  earth  has 
been  tamped  in  behind  it.  A  simple  method  of  reinforcing  steps  is  to 
place  a  half-inch  steel  rod  in  each  corner,  and  thread  these  with  quarter- 
inch  rods  bent  to  the  shape  of  the  steps,  as  shown  in  fig.  6,  the  latter 
being  placed  about  2  feet  apart.  For  this  class  of  work  a  rich  Portland 
cement  concrete  is  recommended,  with  the  use  of  stone  or  gravel  under 
one-half  inch  in  size.  Steps  may  be  given  a  half-inch  wearing  surface  of 
cement  mortar  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  i  part  cement  to  2  parts  sand. 
This  system,  as  well  as  many  others,  is  wel  adapted  for  stairways  in 
houses. 

Reinforced  Concrete  Fence  Posts. — There  is  a  constantly  increasing 
demand  for  some  form  of  fence  post  which  is  not  subject  to  decay.  The 
life  of  wooden  posts  is  very  limited,  and  the  scarcity  of  suitable  timber 
in  many  localities  has  made  it  imperative  to  find  a  substitute.  A  fence 
post,  to  prove  thoroughly  satisfactory,  must  fulfill  three  conditions:  (i) 
It  must  be  obtainable  at  a  reasonable  cost;  (2)  it  must  possess  sufficient 
strength  to  meet  the  demands  of  general  farm  use;  (3)  it  must  not  be 
subject  to  decay  and  must  be  able  to  withstand  successfully  the  effects 
of  water,  frost  and  fire.  Although  iron  posts  of  various  designs  are  fre- 
quently used  for  ornamental  purposes,  their  adoption  for  general  farm 
use  is  prohibited  by  their  excessive  cost.  Then,  too,  iron  posts  exposed 
to  the  weather  are  subject  to  corrosion,  to  prevent  which  necessitates  re- 
painting from  time  to  time,  and  this  item  will  entail  considerable  expense 
in  cases  where  a  large  number  of  posts  are  to  be  used. 

At  the  present  time  the  material  which  seems  most  nearly  to  meet 
these  requirements  is  reinforced  concrete.  The  idea  of  constructing 
fence  posts  of  concrete  reinforced  with  iron  or  steel  is  by  no  means  a 
new  one,  but  on  the  contrary  such  posts  have  been  experimented  with  for 
years,  and  a  great  number  of  patents  have  been  issued  covering  many  of 
the  possible  forms  of  reinforcement.  It  is  frequently  stated  that  a  rein- 
forced concrete  post  can  be  made  and  put  in  the  ground  for  the  same 
price  as  a  wooden  post.  Of  course  this  will  depend  in  any  locality  upon 
the  relative  value  of  wood  and  the  various  materials  which  go  to  make 
up  the  concrete  post,  but  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  wood  will  prove 
the  cheaper  material  in  regard  to  first  cost.  On  the  other  hand,  a  con- 
crete post  will  last  indefinitely,  its  strength  increasing  with  age,  whereas 
the  wooden  post  must  be  replaced  at  short  intervals,  probably  making  it 
more  expensive  in  the  long  run. 

In  regard  to  strength,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  not  prac- 
ticable to  make  concrete  fence  posts  as  strong  as  wooden  posts  of  the 
same  size;  but  since  wooden  posts,  as  a  rule,  are  many  times  stronger 
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tlran  is  necessary,  this  difference  in  strength  should  not  condemn  the  use 
of  reinforced  concrete  for  this  purpose.  Moreover,  strength  in  many  case^ 
IS  of  1-uk  importance,  the  fence  being  used  only  as  a  dividing  line,  and 
m  such  cases  small  concrete  posts  provide  ample  strength  and  present  a 
very  uniform  and  neat  appearance.  In  any  case,  to  enable  concrete  posts 
to  withstand  the  loads  they  are  called  upon  to  carry,  sufficient  strength 
mav  be  secured  by  means  of  reinforcement,  and  where  great  strength  is 
required  this  may  be  obtained  by  using  a  larger  post  with  a  greater  .pro- 
portion of  metal  and  well  braced,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases.  In  point  ot 
durability,  concrete  is  unsurpassed  by  any  material  of  construction,  it 
offers  a  perfect  protection  to  the  metal  reinforcement  and  is  not  itselt 
affected  by  exposure,  so  that  a  post  constructed  of  concrete  rem  forced 
with  steel  will  last  indefinitely  and  require  no  attention  in  the   way   ot 

'^^^Concrete    Building    Blocks.— Concrete     building    blocks,    or     cernent 
blocks,  as  they  are  frequently  called,  are  more  extensively  used  now  than 
ever  before      These  blocks  are  molded  hollow   primarily  to  reduce  their 
cost   but  this  hollow  construction  serves  other  useful  purposes  at  the  same 
time      The  fundamental  principles  governing  ordinary  concrete  work,  so 
far   as   proportioning  and   mixing   materials    is   concerned     apply   equally 
well  to  the  manufacture  of  building  blocks,   and  it   should  be   borne   m 
mind  that  strength  and  durability  can  not  be  attained  by  the  use  of  any 
machine  unless  the  cement,  sand  and  aggregate  are  of  good  quality,  prop- 
erly proportioned,  and  well  mixed.     The  aggregate  for  blocks  of  ordinary 
size  should  be  crushed  stone  or  gravel  not  larger  than  one-half  inch^    One 
of  the  chief  causes  of  complaint  against  the  concrete  building  block  is  its 
porosity,  but  this  defect  is  in  a  great  measure  due  to  the  fact  that  in  aii 
endeavor  to  economize,  too   little   cement   is   frequently   used.      It  is   no 
unusual  to  give  the  blocks  a  facing  of  cement  mortar  consisting  of  about 
2  parts  sand  to  i  of  cement,  while  the  body  of  the  block  is  composed  of 
a   concrete   of   sufficient   strength,    though   not   impervious^     This   oti  side 
layer  of  mortar  adds   practically   nothing   to   the   strength   of   the   block 
and  is  used  simply  to  give  a  uniform  surface  and  to  render  the  face  of 
the  wall  more  nearly  impervious  to  water.  r    ,  r 

It  would  not  be  practicable,  as  a  rule,  to  attempt  the  manufacture  of 
concrete  blocks  without  one  of  the  many  forms  of  molding  machines  de- 
signed for  the  purpose,  nor  would  it  be  economical  to  purchase  such  a 
machine  unless  a  sufficient  number  of  blocks  were  required  to  jtistify  such 
an  outlay.  Blocks  in  almost  any  desired  shape  and  size,  with  either  plain 
or  ornamental  faces,  mav  be  obtained  on  the  market,  and  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  it  is  best  to  buy  them  from  some  reliable  firm.  Among 
the  advantages   claimed   for   hollow   concrete   block   construction   may   be 

mentioned  the   following:  •  r        ^  ^r^i   ^,r^r 

(i)  Hollow-block  construction  introduces  a  saving  of  material  over 

l»rlck  or  stone  masonry.  ,    .      .     ,        .,         r       u  •  1     ^^t, 

(2)  The  cost  of  laying  concrete  blocks  is  less  than  for  brickwork. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  blocks,  being  larger,  require  a  much  smaller 
number  of  joints  and  less  mortar,  and,  being  hollow,  are  of  less  weight 

than  solid  brickwork.  .  

(3)  A  wall  constructed  of   good  concrete  blocks    is    as    strong    or 

stronger  than  a  brick  wall  of  equal  thickness.  j     •     ,    r  -n 

(4)  Concrete  blocks,  being  easily  molded  to  any  desired  form  will 
prove  to  be  far  more  economical  building  material  than  stone,  which  has 

to  be  dressed  to  shape.  u     j.  c  -4. 

(5)  Experience  has  proved  concrete  to  be  a  most  excellent  fire-resist- 
ing material. 
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(6)  Concrete  blocks,  being  hollow,  tend  to  prevent  sudden  changes 
of  temperature  within  a  house,  making  it  cool  in  summer  and  easily  heated 
in  winter. 

(7)  The  hollow  spaces  provide  an  easy  means  for  running  pipes  and 
electric  wires.  These  spaces  may  also  be  used  wholly  or  in  part  for  heat- 
ing and  ventilating  flues. 
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By  J.  M.  CURRY 
President  and  Manager  of  the  Empire  Plaster  Company. 

IN  these  rebuilding  days  when  all  building  materials  are  being  closely 
scrutinized  and  inquiries  made  as  to  how  they  stood  the  test  of  the 
quake  and  fire,  those  of  us  in  the  business  who  do  not  have  to  lie  down 
and  acknowledge  that  our  material  has  not  been  a  success  and  what  we 
claimed  for  it,  can  at  least  have  the  satisfaction  of  saying,  "I  told  you 
so."  I  have  claimed  that  hard  wall  plasters,  made  from  pure  gypsum  (sul- 
phate of  lime)  ai'e  the  only  successful  pastering  materials.  In  my  inves- 
tigations since  April  i8th  I  have  yet  to  find  the  first  piece  of  it  shaken 
from  the  walls  where  the  buildings  were  not  destroyed  by  fire,  and  not 
one  job  cracked  enough  to  require  repairing,  while  I  have  furnished  at 
a  low  estimate  at  least  five  hundred  tons  of  hard  wall  plaster  in  the  past 
two  months  to  repair  broken  plastering  where  the  original  plastering  had 
been  done  with  lime  mortar. 

I  was  especially  pleased  with  the  test  of  hard  wall  plaster  in  two 
buildings — one  in  Richmond,  Contra  Costa  county,  and  the  other  on  Rivola 
avenue,  San  Francisco,  both  being  the  homes  of  plastering  contractors. 
The  former  is  a  six-room  cottage  plastered  both  outside  and  inside  with 
hard  wall  plaster  on  wooden  lath.  The  owner  said  he  thought  the  house 
was  being  shaken  to  pieces,  but  after  the  temblor  was  over  he  could 
not  find  a  crack  in  the  plastering,  while  the  other  houses  in  the  neigh- 
borhood plastered  with  lime  mortar  were  totally  wrecked.  The  house 
on  Rivola  avenue  was  plastered  with  lime  mortar  except  the  basement, 
which  was  done  with  a  hard  wall  plaster.  There  was  not  a  crack  in 
the  basement,  while  the  plasterer  had  a  fairly  good-sized  job  repairing 
the  remainder  of  the  house. 

In  the  burned  district  I  found,  except  where  the  heat  was  so  in- 
tense as  to  warp  the  metal  or  destroy  the  wooden  lath,  that  the  hard 
wall  plaster  had  withstood  the  fire  splendidly.  When  it  was  on  brick 
walls  it  had  to  be  removed  with  picks,  while  brick  walls  that  had  been 
plastered  with  lime  mortar  were  left  as  clean  as  if  they  had  never  been 

plastered. 

In  the  past  few  years  some  plaster  manufacturers  have  attempted 
to  cheapen  their  material  by  introducing  a  too  bulky  fiber  or  add  too 
much  sand,  clay  and  other  adulteration  to  make  an  easy  spread,  and  some 
architects  -even  specify  plaster  used  in  conjunction  with  lime  mortar, 
which  is  another  adulteration  that  is  of  no  benefit,  being  quite  as  expen- 
sive and  not  nearly  so  good  as  pure  plaster.  Twenty-five  years'  ex- 
perience with  hard  wall  plaster  has  convinced  me  that  commercially 
pure  plaster  of  paris  (calcined  gypsum)  properly  retarded,  mixed  with 
the  right  proportion  of  clean,  sharp  sand,  makes  the  ideal  plastering 
material.  It  is  moderate  in  cost,  free  from  stain  and  an  added  strength 
to  the  wall  in  light  construction.  It  has  proved  to  be  both  earthquake 
and  fire  proof. 
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Interior  View  of  the  Majestic  Theatre 


Photo  by  Walters 
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Two  wretched  looking  tramps  were  brought  up  before  a  justice  of 
the  peace.    Addressing  the  worst  looking  one,  the  justice  said : 

"Where  do  you  live?" 

"I've  got  the  room  above  him,  your  honor." 

"And  where  do  you  live?"  said  the  justice,  addressing  the  other. 
"Nowhere."  

There  are  men  who  seem  to  think  it  is  better  to  be  well-heeled  than 

whole-souled. . 


my 


(( 


?" 


Why  don't  you  wear  that  lovely  dress  you've  got  upstairs,  Mum, 


••Oh   I  keep  that  for  when  ladies  and  gentlemen  come  to  dmner! 
"Couldn't  we  pretend  father  was  a  gentleman  for  once,  cos  then  you 
could  put  it  on  tonight?"— Sketchy  Bits. 


Brick  In 
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ALL  sorts  of  stories  have  been  told  about  the  stability  of  brick  build- 
brick  buildings  were  shaken  down,  while  others  stood,  but  this  as- 
ings  during  the  San  Francisco  earthquake.  It  has  been  said  that 
sertion  has  been  entirely  unsupported  by  undisputed  facts.  What  occurred 
before  the  lire  broke  out  is  at  best  but  a  misty  memory  to  those  who  were 
present.  And  after  the  fire  had  run  its  course,  so  few  buildings  were 
left  standing  that  it  was  impossible  to  say  whether  the  earthquake  or  the 
fire  was  responsible  for  the  wreck.  Until  there  has  been  a  fair  test  of 
brick  buildings  during  an  earthquake,  unaccompanied  by  fire,  it  will  be 
manifestly  unwise  to  attempt  to  pass  judgment  upon  the  stability  of  brick 
structures  or  their  power  to  withstand  the  treipors  to  which  the  earth  is 
frequently  subjected  in  some  portions  of  the  world.  But,  admitting  for 
the  moment  the  argimient  that  brick  buildings  were  shaken  down,  it  can 
be  said  so  were  stone  and  wood  structures,  and  it  is  perfectly  safe  to 
conclude  from  what  has  gone  before  that  there  will  be  no  cessation  in 
the  use  of  stone  or  wood  as  a  building  material  in  consequence.  If  it  is 
true  that  wood  is  shaken  down  by  earthquake  shocks,  as  it  has  been 
many  times,  w^hy  not  cease  building  with  wood  in  earthquake  countries? 
It  would  be  quite  as  reasonable  to  condemn  wood  as  it  would  to  condemn 
l)rick.  One  is  no  more  likely  to  be  destroyed  by  earthquake  shocks  than 
the  other,  yet  there  is  a  terrible  hue  and  cry  raised  about  the  instability 
of  brick,  while  wood  is  considered  as  safe  as  it  ever  was.  Brick  is  quite 
as  safe  for  tall  buildings  as  stone.  If  properly  placed  about  a  steel  frame, 
there  is  no  reason  why  an  earthquake  shock  should  destroy  it,  unless  it 
was  sufficiently  powerful  to  destroy  wood  or  stone  or  any  other  building 
material  at  the  same  time.  It  is  not  against  brick  alone  that  the  criticism 
of  the  construction  engineers  and  architects  should  be  directed,  but  against 
all  materials  which  did  not  stand  the  shock,  and  that  would  include  them 
all.  The  truth  is  that  the  brick  walls,  or  the  pieces  of  brick  walls  left 
standing  after  the  fire,  are  quite  as  numerous  as  are  the  stone  walls  or 
the  steel  walls  or  the  wood  walls.  The  ruins  contain  quite  as  much  brick 
as  any  other  building  material  in  quite  as  good  state  of  preservation. 
There  is  absolutely  no  proof  that  the  brick  walls  were  not  as  stable  as 
nny  other  sort.  There  is  no  proof  that  brick  walls  succumbed  before  others, 
and  there  is  no  proof  that  brick  isn't  quite  as  safe  for  rebuilding  as  wood, 
stone  or  concrete. 

What  is  needed  in  this  controversy  is  a  close  adherence  to  facts  and 
a  disposition  to  give  each  variety  of  building  material  a  fair  chance  with 
other  varieties.  Brick  has  withstood  quite  as  great  disasters  as  other 
building  materials,  and  the  ruins  of  San  Francisco  contain  no  proof  to 
the  contrary. — The  Clay  Worker. 
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Mr.  Bliiix's  Bricks 
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THE  only  man  in  Storkville  Center  who  had  a  house  with  brick  founda- 
tion walls,"  said  Colonel  Calliper,  "was  Robert  Blinx.     Not  but  what 
bricks  are  to  be  had  in  plenty  in  that  locality,  for  there  is  a  fine  pit 
of  brick  clay  in  the  neighborhood,  but  stone  is  cheaper  still  in  that  rock- 
ribbed  region,  and  the  universal  custom  there  was  to  carry  the  cellar  walh 
up  to  the  first  floor  of  the  same  material. 

"And  so,  when  Robert  Blinx  built  him  this  house  with  above-ground 
foundation  walls  of  brick,  why,  naturally,  those  brick  supporting  walls 
were  considered  remarkable,  but  the  walls  themselves  were  not  nearly  so 
remarkable  as  the  manner  in  which  the  brick  contained  in  them  were  ob- 
tained, with  the  incidental  fact  that  Mr.  Blinx  got  his  bricks  for  nothing. 
''Mr  Blinx,  as  it  happened,  lived  a  little  out  from  the  center,  on  a 
road  to  the  brick  kilns,  and  right  back  of  his  place,  on  another  parallel 
road,  there  was  a  row  of  cottages,  occupied  by  men  who  worked  in  the 

brickyard.  ^  -     ,  .         ,' 

"Now,  Blinx  had  cats,  and  it  was  not  long  after  he  came  there  before 
his  cats  became  a  great  annoyance  to  his  brickmaker  neighbors  in  the  rear. 
The  cats  would  come  out  into  Blinx's  back  yard  and  garden  of  nights 
and  howl  and  yowl  frightfully  and  disturb  the  brick  men's  sleep. 

"Pretty  soon,  as  people  do  everywhere  at  other  people's  cats,  the 
brickmakers  began  throwing  things  at  Blinx's— bootjacks  and  old  shoes 
and  the  usual  things  like  that— with  the  usual  ineffective  results,  until 
finally  one  night,  just  by  the  merest  chance,  one  of  the  men  picked  up 
and  threw  at  the  worst  of  the  cats  a  brick,  which  landed  fair  and  square 
on   its  mark,  with  resuUs  most  gratifying  to  the  brickmakers. 

"After  that  thev  threw  many  bricks,  which  rarely  hit  what  they  were 
aimed  at,  but  which  did  tear  up  Mr.  Blinx's  back  yard  and  garden  some- 
liiine  scandalous.     And  then  the  throwing  of  the  bricks  suggested  to  Mr. 

lUinx  an  idea. 

"Mr.  Blinx  came  to  think  about  building  a  new  house.  And  he  was  a 
thrifty  man,  alwavs  saving  where  he  could,  and  when  those  bricks  began  to 
come'over  he  had  an  idea.  Blinx  set  about  collecting  the  bricks  thrown  at 
his  cats,  the  mason  having  told  him  that  if  he  built  of  that  material  his  top 
foundation  walls  would  require  about  4,000  bricks. 

"There  was  just  a  post  and  rail  fence  running  along  the  rear  of  Mr. 
i^iinx's  property,  between  that  and  the  brick  men's  yards,  and  now  he  put 
up,  at  the  foot  of  his  yard  and  garden  plot,  a  six-foot  board  fence,  setting 
it  back  about  six  feet',  so  that  when  the  bricks  struck  it  they  would  fall 

on  his  own  land. 

"All  cats,  everywhere,  like  to  walk  on  the  tops  of  fences,  and  all  cats 
seem  to  welcome  meeting  other  cats  there  as  an  amply  sufficient  provoca- 
tion for  clawing  and  spitting,  fighting  and  howling;  and  no  sooner  had 
Mr.  Blinx  got  his  fence  ud  than  all  the  cats  in  Storkville  Center,  appar- 
ently, came  nights  to  walk  on  it,  and  what  had  seemed  the  frightful  howl- 
ing of  Blinx's  cats  seemed  now  to  the  sounds  produced  by  this  new  great 
band  of  cats  as  but  the  feeble  tuning  up  of  a  few  scattering  members  of 
an  orchestra  to  the  gale  that  breaks  loose  when  the  whole  outfit  gets  going. 

"The  brick  men  w^ere  stirred  accordingly,  and  night  after  night,  when 
ihey  came  home  from  work,  they  brought  valises  and  carpet  bags  full  of 
bricks,  and  when  the  cats  started  up  they  did.     With  the  first  squeak  of 
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a  cat  you'd  hear  a  brick  land  against  the  board  fence,  and  when  the  cats 

got  going — why,  humph!  /  ,       •     u    i 

"I've  heard  what  some  persons  thought  was  quite  some  racket  in  back 
yards  here  in  the  city  when  cats  were  caterwauHng,  but  all  that  would  be 
cnild's  plav  to  what  you  could  hear  out  in  this  quiet  country  place  when 
the  bricks' were  thundering  on  Blinx's  board  fence  and  forty  cats  on  top 
of  it  were  wailing  and  screeching  and  screaming  above  the  uproar. 

*'A11  this  was  music  to  Blinx.  Why,  he  told  me  that  on  a  number  of 
mornings  he  carried  away  five  wheelbarrow  loads  of  bricks,  and  one  morn- 
mg  he  got  seven.  And  in  less  than  a  month  he  had  bricks  enough  for 
what  he  wanted,  and  to  spare. 

"Then  he  tore  down  the  fence  and  drove  away  all  the  cats,  his  own 
included,  and  gave  the  neighborhood  peace,  and  gave  the  mason  orders  to 
go  ahead  with  the  cellar  foundation,  and  he  had  bricks  enough  left  for 
The  walls  and  pretty  near  enough  left  for  his  chimneys. 

"Blinx  is  dead  now,  but  the  old  house  still  stands,  the  first  and  only 
house  with  top  cellar  walls  of  brick  ever  built  in  Storkville  Center."— New 
York  Sun. 
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By  W.  W.  BREITE,  C.  E. 

WHILE  a  vast  amount  of  literature  has  appeared  on  the  subject  of 
the  seismic  disturbances  and  consequent  conflagration  which  visited 
the  city  of   San  Francisco  several  months  since,    much    has    been 
written  of  them  that  upon  examination  and  investigation  has  not  only  been 
found  to  be  misleading  but  untruthful  as  well. 

The  inability  to  make  a  comparison  with  some  previous  event  of 
a  like  nature  and  equally  as  disastrous,  has  had  a  tendency  to  make  many 
exaggerate,  and  the  fear  to  be  outdone  by  others  has  led  some,  under 
the  stress  ot  excitement  at  the  moment,  and  while  t\vi  ci'.v  was  still  in  a 
chaotic  condition,  to  express  views  which  now  are  seen  tO  be  absurd. 

None  will  denv  that  the  primary  cause  of  the  catasaoph-  was  the 
earthquake,  but  to 'say  that  the  responsibility  for  the  destruction  was 
mainly  due  to  this,  is  not  true. 

A  conservative  estimate  of  the  loss  due  to  the  quake  made  by  a  board 
of  experts  competent  to  judge,  has  been  placed  at  about  three-quarters  of 
one  per  cent  of  the  loss  due  to  the  fire  immediately  following,  and  the 
statement  has  well  been  made  that,  were  it  not  for  the  fire,  business  would 
have  quickly  assumed  its  normal  aspect,  and  the  "shake"  would  have 
been  a  thing  of  the  past,  long  ago. 

Directly  after  the  calamity  there  sprung  up  in  our  midst  a  multitude 
of  experts,  each  and  every  one  of  whom  rushed  into  print  with  his  views 
and  reasons,  deducted  in  many  cases  from  a  very  casual,  superficial  exam- 
ination and  in  many  other  cases  from  no  examination  whatsoever. 

Honest,  competent  criticism,  together  with  common-sense  discussion, 
should  be  encouraged,  but  derision  and  ridicule  should  meet  the  views  and 
opinions  of  manv  of  these  so-called  experts. 

Thus  we  are  told  that  "heavy  stone  ornamentation  should  not  be 
hung  to  steel  frames,"  and,  again,  that  "heavy  stone  ornamentation  should 
be  securely  tied  to  steel  frames";  that  "wooden  joists  should  be  securely 
anchored  to  tie  the  brickwork,"  and,  again,  that  "wooden  joists  sho.:Id  not 
be  an(  liorcd  so  that  they  wil  not  pull  down  the  brickwork  when  the  burn 
and  drop  away" ;  that  "nothing  is  absolutely  safe  but  steel-cage  construc- 
tion," and,  again,  that  "brick  construction  is  as  safe  as  steel  cage." 

The  steel  expert  tells  us  that  steel  is  the  only  thing,  the  concrete  ex- 
pert likewise  insists  on  concrete,  the  terra  cotta  man  on  terra  cotta,  the 
brick  man  advocates  brick,  and  the  lumber  man  has  just  as  strong  and 
convincing  an  argument  on  the  superiority  of  frame  buildings. 

In  fact,  the  mass  of  opinions  and  evidence  along  all  lines  is  just  as 
convincing,  apparently,  for,  as  well  as  against,  any  particular  method  and 

kind  of  construction.  ,         j        i.-i. 

Each  and  every  form  of  construction  has  its  particular  adaptability 
for  certain  kinds  of  buildings,  but  to  insist  that  all  buildings,  irrespective 
of  their  uses,  should  be  of  steel,  or  of  concrete,  or  of  brick,  or  of  any 
one  particular  form  or  kind,  is  certainly  absurd. 

Many  suggestions  have  been  made  as  to  the  building  of  ej-'iquake 
proof  and  fire  proof  buildings,  but  it  is  the  consensus  of  opmie  .  that  in 
the  main  there  seems  to  be  no  need  of  changing  the  present  methods. 
That  there  are  many  ways  in  which  many  of  major  and  minor  details 
of  construction  can  be  improved  upon  is  an  admitted  fact,  but  these  are 
mere  matters  of  details,  and  hardly  need  a  calamity  such  as  we  have  had 
to  bring  them  to  the  notice  of  any  person  of  iound  judgment 
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The  pith  and  point  of  the  many  lessons  to  be  derived  from  the  recent 
catastrophe  resolves  itself  into  the  question  of  good  design  and  competent, 
honest  workmanship  and  quality  of  material. 

We  need  no  earthquake  or  fire  to  illustrate  the  fact  that  half  an  mcii 
of  plaster  will  not  fire  proof,  that  bracket  connections  are  inferior  to 
gusset  plates  and  knees,  that  lime  mortar  is  not  as  good  as  cement,  that 
poor  workmanship  is  dear  at  any  price,  or,  in  summarizing,  that  poor 
design,  detail  and  cheap  construction  is  inferior  to  first-class  design  and 
first-class  construction. 

Let  us  heed  well  the  lessons  we  have  learned,  and  in  future  build  as 
we  should  build,  with  nothing  but  the  best  materials,  workmanship,  brain 
and  brawn,  and  honest,  conscientious  endeavor,  and  we  may  rt*st  assured 
that  our  city  will  never  again  be  visited  with  a  calamity  such  as  she  has 
recently  experienced. 


Bnekled  Columns  In  the  Hotel  Hamilton 
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View  on  the  Sccoud  Floor  of  the  Fairmounl   Hoiel 


Effect*  of  the  Heat  on  the  Fire-proof  Tiling  in  the  Union  Trust  Building 
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Wall  Papers  of  Olden  Times 

By  C.  WALTER  TOZER 

THERE  is  a  ^reat  deal  being  written  now  of  old-time  wall  papers, 
due  to  the  recent  revival  of  the  colonial  decoration  and  furnishing 
which  is  now  so  much  in  vogue.  The  fad  of  collecting  antique 
American  furniture  has  naturally  evolved  an  interest  in  wall  papers  of 
colonial  pattern,  and  such  antique  wall  papers  are  exceedingly  rare  today, 
owi  to  their  perishable  character.  Although  there  are  not  a  great  many 
of  these  old  wall  papers  in  existence,  still  there  are  some  to  be  found  m 
New  England,  New  York,  Virginia  and  Georgia.  There  are  mdeed  but 
a  few  houses  in  which  these  old  papers  have  survived  the  workings  of 
time  and  fortune.  For  the  most  part  they  have  gone  the  way  of  perish- 
able things.  The  few  that  exist  in  the  Eastern  States  are  fast  disappear- 
in^;  and  just  as  they  are  going,  the  attention  of  thte  twentieth  century 
decorator  is  turning  to  them  again  for  a  novelty,  and  some  few  of  the 
old  scenic  papers  are  today  being  reproduced  or  imitated  ,     .  ,    . 

The  artist  and  illustrator  of  the  past  have  represented  colonial  in- 
teriors painted  or  with  whitewashed  walls,  while  as  a  matter  of  tact, 
when  investigated  thoroughly,  they  should  show  panoramic  vjews,  scenes 
from  mythology  and  literature,  landscapes  with  people,  aninials  and  birds 
—the  architectural  masterpieces  of  the  Old  World  and  the  New. 

Mr  R  J  Waring,  the  prominent  English  decorator,  who  was  in  New 
York  early  in  April,  said  the  colonial  was  our  best  style.  He  also  said 
the  colonial  style  could  easily  be  developed  from  where  it  had  been 
dropped  if  clever  workmen  were  instructed  in  the  principles  of  style  and 
were  allowed  to  bend  all  their  energies  to  its  improvement. 

The  real  antiques  have  now  suddenly  become  very  valuable,  and 
their  possession  is  becoming  a  source  of  great  pride  especially  m  New 
England.  Only  back  to  1880  it  was  said:  ''One  can  hardly  estimate  the 
courage  it  would  take  to  own  that  one  liked  an  old-fashioned  paper.  And 
now  in  IQ06,  all  the  best  manufacturers  of  wall  papers  are  reproducing 
the  very  old  designs,  for  which  they  find  a  ready  sale  among  the  most 
fastidious  searcher  for  the  beautiful.  One  wall  paper  importer  says: 
*'Yes  old-time  wall  papers  are  being  revived,  and  no  concern  is  takmg 
more  interest  in  the  matter  than  ourselves.  Among  old  designs  which 
have  not  been  printed  for  thirtv  or  forty  years,  some  have  been  taken  up 
and  done  in  colors  to  suit  the  tastes  of  the  period,  and  we  find  that  few 
of  the  new  drawings  excel,  or  even  approach,  the  old  ones  in  interest. 

Wall  paper  was  not  manufactured  in  this  country  to  any  extent  until 
as  late  as  1830.     Most  of  the  papers  even  then  were  imported.     Those 
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which  remain  to  us  from  Revolutionary  days  nearly  all  came  from  France. 
In  the  New  England  States  the  papers  were  chiefly  scenic  in  type,  while 
in  the  South  they  were  of  purely  ornamental  pattern,  of  the  Louis  XV. 
type.  A  fine  landscape  paper  is  still  to  be  seen  in  Andrew  Jackson  s 
old  home  in  Tennessee. 

In  those  days,  however,  the  printing  of  wall  paper  was  an  entirely 
different  matter.  All  the  wall  paper  printing  was  by  hand  with  square, 
flat  blocks  while  today  circular  blocks  turn  out  repeated  patterns  by  the 
mile  Now  one  machine  can  hold  a  dozen  blocks  or  more,  each  carrying 
a  different  color,  while  it  took  dozens  of  these  blocks,  formerly,  to  print 
one  of  the  patterns  which  extend  for  several  feet  each  way  without  a 
repeat,  particularly  where  several  colors  were  used. 

Hand  printing  requires  great  patience  and  precision,  but  machine 
printing  is  merely  a  matter  of  careful  attention  to  the  machine.  During 
the  early  commercial  prosperity  of  some  of  the  New  England  towns  their 
ships  brought  from  foreign  lands  rolls  of  rare  wall  paper.  Some  of  these 
decorated  the  homes  while  others  reposed  in  some  out-of-the-way  place. 
There  was  really  little  thought  given  to  the  value  of  these  artistic  designs, 
and  they  were  so  carelessly  treated  that  today  they  show  plainly,  on  their 
surface,  the  ravages  of  tim.e.  Others,  more  tenderly  cherished,  are  as 
fresh  in  their  coloring  as  when  first  placed  on  the  walls. 

One  paper  found  in  an  old  Massachusetts  home  had  the  beauties  of 
the  Bay  of  Naples,  with  Mount  Vesuvius  in  lively  eruption,  depicted  on 
the  walls. 

Another,  in  an  old  Salem  home,  represented  scenes  from  the  life  of 
Don  puixote.  The  paper  is  brown  in  coloring,  with  a  background  of 
white  'and  the  panels  depict  phases  of  his  journey,  the  first  showing  the 
eccentric  knight  taking  his  oath  of  allegiance  before  starting  out  on  his 
career.     Each  panel  is  a  story  in  itself. 

Venetian  scenes  are  also  found  in  a  number  of  these  old  papers.  One 
has  a  background  of  red  on  which  are  thrown  Venetian  scenes  in  brown 
and  white.     Another  is  gray  in  coloring  and  represents  scenes  in  Venetian 

life. 

A  group  of  peculiar  wall  coverings  is  described  in  a  recent  book  by 
Kate  Sanborn,  entitled  "Old  Time  Wall  Papers."  This,  because  of  its 
intense  interest,  we  will  quote: 

*Tn  the  year  1793  General  Knox  sent  a  party  of  workmen  from  Bos- 
ton to  build  a  summer  residence  on  the  banks  of  the  Georges  River.  The 
mansion  was  to  be  much  a  French  chateau,  and  was  often  so  designated 
by  visitors.  It  had  several  rooms  which  have  long  been  an  object  of  in- 
terest to  those  who  visited  the  old  house  in  recent  years.  The  front  en- 
trance faced  the  river.  The  first  story  was  of  brick,  containing  the  serv- 
ants' hall,  etc.  The  second  floor  had  nine  rooms,  the  principal  of  which 
was  the  oval  room,  into  which  the  main  entrance  opened.  There  were 
two  large  windows  on  either  side  of  the  door,  and  on  opposite  sides  were 
two  immense  fireplaces.  This  room  was  used  as  a  picture  gallery  and 
contained  manv  ancient  portraits.  It  also  had  a  remarkable  clock.  It 
was  high,  and' the  case  was  of  solid  mahogany.  The  top  rose  in  three 
.points,  and  each  point  had  a  bras  bal  at  the  top.  The  face,  instead  of 
the  usual  Roman  numbers,  had  in  Arabic,  i,  2,  3,  etc.  On  the  two  small 
dials  on  each  side  of  the  case  were  little  windows  showing  machinery. 
Beside  the  two  windows,  on  one  side  of  the  room,  was  a  magnificent 
mahogany  bookcase,  twelve  feet  long  and  elaborately  trimmed  with  solid 
silver,  which  had  belonged  to  Louis  XIV. 
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**One  room  in  the  building  was  called  the  'Gold  Room,'  and  every- 
thing in  it,  even  the  counterpanes,  was  of  gold  color.  The  walls  were 
covered  with  yellow  paper — yellow  as  buttercups.  Another  room  was 
papered  with  a  magnificent  pictorial  paper,  which  had  a  background  of 
sKy  blue,  on  which  were  a  wreath,  with  torches,  censers,  with  flowers  above, 
and  two  loving  birds,  one  on  the  nest  and  the  mate  proudly  guarding- — all 
in  light  brown  and  gray,  with  some  sparkling  mineral,  or  the  tiniest  par- 
ticles of  glass,  apparently  sprinkled  over  it,  which  produces  a  fascinating 
glitter  and  raised  appliaL^^  effect.  This  room  was  used  as  a  dinii'^-rorin. 
Still  another  room  was  papered  with  scenic  paper,  representing  the 
seaport  town  of  Gallipoli,  of  European  Turkey ;  armed  men  are  marching, 
and  you  can  see  the  water  and  picturesque  harbor,  and  Turkish  soldiers 
in  boats.  The  red  of  the  uniform  brightens  the  picture,  with  a  background 
of  gray,  and  the  views  are  enclosed  in  harmonious  grounds,  suggesting 
trees  and  rocks.  The  paper  came  in  small  pieces,  before  rolls  were  made." 
In  her  interesting  book  the  author  also  tells  of  the  death  room  in  cer- 
tain New  England  residences.  These  depressing  rooms  had  but  one  win- 
dow. The  paper  was  dark  and  gloomy — white,  with  black  figures,  and 
a  deep  mourning  frieze.  Benches  were  arranged  stiffly  around  the  sides, 
and  there  were  drawers  filled  with  the  necessities  for  preparing  a  body 
for  burial ;  linen  and  a  bottle  of  camphor  were  never  forgotten. 

There  are  a  number  of  these  old  papers  we  could  describe,  but  for 
want  of  space  we  will  let  these  descriptions  suffice. 

We  are  indeed  fortunate  that  before  the  destruction  of  all  these  wall 
papers  the  fashion  had  turned  backwards  and  with  the  revival  of  the 
love  for  antiques  many  which  would  have  been  destroyed  have  been  care- 
fully treasured. 

Not  only  should  these  old  wall  papers  be  sought  for  and  their  pres- 
ervation encouraged,  but  they  are  worthy  of  study  by  all  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  revival  of  the  colonial  style.  The  true  colonial  room  in 
the  American  home  should  be  decorated  with  a  paper  of  this  type — pos- 
sibly over  a  white  wooden  wainscoting. 

The  old  papers  were  designed  for  old  conditions.  They  were  placed 
on  old  walls  in  old  houses ;  the  furnishings  of  these  apartments  were,  in 
most  cases,   contemporaneous   with   the  old-time  papers. 

Modern  houses  represent  conditions  wholly  new  and  modern.  Ob- 
jects of  beauty  are  always  beautiful  wherever  placed  and  wherever  kept; 
but  old  furniture,  old  pictures,  old  ornaments  only,  yield  their  fullest  value 
of  beauty  and  significance  in  an  environment  that  recalls  their  original 
habitat. 

Old  wall  papers  go  as  badly  with  new  furniture  and  new  rooms  as 
can  be  imagined.  Old  wall  paper  calls  for  old  furnishings  much  mor^ 
loudly  than  the  furnishings  demand  the  old  paper.  But  a  room  harmoni- 
ously furnished  throughout  with  old  paper,  old  furniture,  old-time  rugs 
on  the  floor,  curtains  of  old-time  patterns  at  the  windows  and  openings, 
will  have  a  charm  and  beauty  hard  to  equal. 


Fashions  in  Wall  Coverings 

THE  season  brings  around  its  fresh  suggestions  in  the  matter  of  wall 
coverings.     Changes  in  wall  coverings  have  more   substantial   rea- 
son behind  them  than  most  changes  dictated  by   fashion.     Modern 
wall   coverings   are   not   permanent.      Paper,    which   is    the   most   popular 
material,  has  little  sanitary  value.     It  readily  absorbs  dirt,  loseS  its  color, 
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and  in  many  ways  ceases  to  be  both  useful  and  agreeable  at  the  same 
time.  Other  materials  are  hardly  more  sanitary,  and  hence  the  need  for 
frequent  change  in  the  wall  covering  is  very  apparent  in  most  houses. 
In  the  majority  of  cases,  in  fact,  it  is  changed  less  frequently  than  it  should 
be,  a  circumstance  due,  perhaps  not  so  much  to  cost  as  to  the  inconvenience 

entailed. 

Fashions  in  wall  coverings,  therefore,  represent  not  only  an  advance 
and  improvement  proposed  by  the  vendors  of  such  wares,  but  correspond 
to  an  urgent  household  necessity.  The  chief  thing  to  be  considered  in 
changes  of  this  kind  is  not  the  obtaining  of  the  newest  fashion,  but  bet- 
terment. A  satisfactory  wall  covering  is  often  permitted  to  outlive  its 
usefulness,  because  it  is  pleasant  and  agreeable;  in  a  word,  because  it 
is  satisfactory,  and  no  idea  occurs  to  the  houseowner  as  to  how  to  improve 
it.  The  simplest  remedy  in  such  cases  is  the  best — to  renew  it.  If  that 
be  impossible,  for  papers  and  fabrics  popular  at  one  time  cannot  always 
be  duplicated  several  years  later,  make  the  new  covering  as  close  to  the 
old  as  possible. 

There  are  few  more  irksome  tasks  in  household  equipment,  says  Amer- 
ican Homes  and  Gardens,  than  the  selection  of  the  wall  covering.  It  is 
a  matter  that  tries  the  patience  of  the  purchaser  and  calls  for  the  utmost 
tact  on  the  part  of  the  salesman.  It  is  always  safest  to  consult  a  trained 
decorator,  and  when  several  rooms  are  to  be  done  over  proceed  on  a 
related  scheme.  The  trained  decorator  may  not  always  give  complete  sat- 
isfaction, he  may  not  always  be  the  cheapest  possible  agent  to  employ, 
but  his  increased  cost,  if  any,  is  more  than  likely  to  be  conpcnsated  for 
in  the  superior  quality  of  his  work;  and  the  occasions  when  he  fails  are 
certainly  bound  to  be  fewer  than  when  the  untrained  housekeeper  sets 
forth  to  recover  her  house  without  any  idea  of  what  to  do  or  how  to  do  it. 

Changes  in  wall  coverings  can  seldom  be  made  toj  frcanen*:ly.  They 
can  never  be  made  without  inconvenience ;  without  more  inconvenience 
than,  for  example,  would  attend  a  complete  change  in  furniture.  But 
with  the  first  indication  of  wear  a  change  should  be  made.  The  latest 
rashions  may,  then,  be  followed  with  advantage.  Often  enough  there  is 
nothing  else  to  be  done,  and  the  improvement  in  taste,  both  among  the 
manufacturers  and  the  decorators,  is  so  pronounced  that  the  new  work 
is  likely  to  have  charm  that  the  older  did  not  have. 
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Perhaps  there  is  no  more  difficult  problem  in  the  world  of  business 
than  to  arrive  at  a  fair  judgment  of  the  advertising  value  of  space  in  a 
newspaper.  In  the  nature  of  things  this  value  cannot  be  definitely  meas- 
ured, as  are  yards  of  cloth  or  bushels  of  w^heat  or  pounds  of  coal.  It  is 
as  intangible  as  is  the  something  that  lifts  a  great  picture  above  the  level 
of  a  mere  painting.  The  canvas  of  each  may  be  alike,  the  colors  from 
the  same  tubes  laid  on  by  the  same  brushes,  yet  the  result  may  have  a 
market  value  of  $100,000  a  square  foot  as  a  Meissonier  or  $5  a  square 
yard  as  hack  work. 

Circulation  is  often  the  only  claim  to  an  advertiser's  attention  that 
a  newspaper  presents.  But  circulation  alone  is  far  from  being  the  all  in 
all.  There  must  be  circulation  or  there  can  be  no  advertising  value.  The 
more  circulation  there  is  the  better  for  the  advertiser — if  the  right  people 
are  reached  by  it  in  the  right  way.  And  there  the  problem  appears.^  Who 
reads  the  newspaper  is  vastly  more  important  to  the  advertiser  in  its  col- 
umns than  how  many  read  it. — A^.  V.  Herald. 
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The  New  Building  Ordinances. 

The  Supervisors  liave  adopted  the  new 
building  ordinances  which  are  fairly  sat- 
isfactory. 

In  regulating  the  use  of  concrete,  the 
ordinance  provides  that  all  reinforced 
concrete  walls  shall  be  at  least  six  inches 
thick;  that  if  the  area  of  wall  surface 
Included  between  two  adjacent  columns 
and  adjacent  floor  girders  is  between 
three  hundred  and  four  hundred  square 
feet,  the  thickness  of  the  wall  shall  be 
at  least  eight  Inches;  that  if  such  area 
exceeds  four  hundred  square  feet  the 
thickness  shall  not  be  less  than  twelve 
inches,  the  walls  being  supported  on  steel 
frames  at  each  story,  and  that  if  the  con- 
crete be  rot  reinforced  all  walls  shall 
be  at  least  twelve  inches  thick.  The  or- 
dinance also  provides  that  in  reinforced 
concrete  walls  the  area  of  steel  reinforce- 
ment shall  he  at  least  one  per  cent  of  the 
area  of  the  concrete,  one-half  to  be  placed 
vertically  and  one-half  to  be  placed  hor- 
izontally, and  that  no  reinforcement  shall 
be  spaced  more  than  twelve  inches  apart. 
Additional  reinforcement  is  to  be  placed 
around  all  openings,  all  reinforcement  is 
to  be  wired  at  each  intersection,  and  to 
bo  rigidly  connected  at  columns  and 
girders  to  the  steel  frame. 

As  regards  brick,  the  ordinance  pro- 
vides that  brick  walls  shall  be  at  least 
eight  inches  thick;  that  brick  shall  be 
laid  either  in  cement-lime  or  cement- 
mortar;  that  all  brick  except  on  the  fact 
shall  be  completely  surrounded  with  mor- 
tar; that  every  sixth  course  shall  be  a 
heading  course,  and  that  all  brick  walls 
shall  have  a  supporting  part  of  the  steel 
frame,  which  shall  extend  to  within 
two  Inches  of  the  face  of  the  wall. 

The  ordinance  provides  that  the  height 
of  sky-scrapers.  Class  A,  steel-brick  build- 
ings will  be  limited  to  one  and  one-half 
times  the  width  of  the  street  on  which 
thev  may  be  located. 

Class  B,  fireproof  buildings  102  feet; 
Class  C  building,  with  metal  lath,  70 
feet,  and  with  wooden  lath,  55  feet; 
^frame  building,  45  feet. 


Class  A  and  Class  B  buildings  are  to 
be  built  of  incombustible  materials,  and 
allowed  in  any  part  of  the  city.  Class  A 
buildings  are  to  have  steei  frames  car 
rying  all  wall  and  floor  loads. 

Class  B  buildings  are  to  be  built  eith- 
er with  steel  or  reinforced  concrete 
walls  supporting  a  part  of  the  floor  loads, 
or  with  walls  self-supporting  only,  the 
floor  being  carried  on  the  steel  frame; 
all  floors  to  be  fireproof,  and  except  the 
frame  to  be  equal  in  all  respects  to 
Class  A. 

Class  C  buildings  are  to  be  built  with 
brick  or  concrete  walls  and  timber  in- 
terior; to  be  in  effect  the  same  as  class 
B.  Class  C  buildings  of  this  sort  will 
be  allowed  in  all  parts  of  the  city. 


San    Francisco    Arcliitecturaj    Club. 

The  regular  monthly  business  meeting 
of  the  S.  F.  A.  C.  was  held  in  the  new 
clubrooms  at  1017  Steiner  Street,  July 
lUh,  and  a  large  number  of  members  at- 
tended. 

All  of  the  officers  were  in  their  re 
spective  places  and  business  was  trans- 
acted as  before  the  earthquake.  The 
members  seemed  to  be  in  good  spirits 
and  looked  prosperous.  About  ten  ap 
plicants  for  membership  in  the  club  were 
elected  members,  the  majority  being 
Eastern  men  who  have  come  here  since 
the  disaster. 

The  classes  in  steel  construction  and 
design  were  reported  as  having  good  at- 
tendance. Mr.  Chas.  F.  Archer  advised 
those  members  who  wished  to  join  the 
steel  class  to  do  so  at  once  or  they  would 
miss  the  preliminary  work. 

Before  the  meeting  adjourned  the 
house  committee  was  requested  to  ar- 
range for  a  banquet  to  be  given  in  Sep- 
tember. 


Honor  for  Young   Architect. 

Mr.  G.  Alt)ert  Lansburgh,  a  Californi- 
an,  who  has  just  returned  to  California 
with  the  intention  of  making  his  home 
here,  was  awarded  at  this  year's  salon  in 
Paris,  a  gold  medal  for  architectural  com- 


position which  he  exhibited.  News  of 
the  award  was  cabled  to  this  city 
The  young  architect  received  his 
earW  education  in  the  public  schools  of 
c^an"  Francisco  and  ^t  the  University  of 
balifornia.  He  went  abroad  seven  years 
ago,  spent  a  year  in  travel,  and  devoteu 
^ix  years  to  study  in  Paris.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  the  Ecole  Nationale  des 
B-aux  Arts  at  Paris,  received  his  Gov- 
ernment diploma  as  architect  last  year, 
was  awarded  several  medals  in  the  regu- 
lar competition  in  the  School  of  Fine 
Arts  at  Paris,  and  made  an  excellent  rec- 
ord while  at  that  school. 


The  Luning  Building  of  Concrete. 
£he  fifteen  story  Luning  building, 
whid^orms  the  frontispiece  in  this  issue 
of  the  JArchitect  and  Engineer,  is  to  be 
bvilt  ^reinforced  concrete.  The  struc- 
ture is  to  be  built  by  Geo.  S.  Fife  from 
plans  bv  Architect  Edward  J.  Vogel,  at 
the  intersection  of  Market,  Drumm  and 
California  streets.  It  will  be  a  handsome 
and  stately  building,  and  will  cost  $400,- 
000  The  entire  exterior  will  be  con- 
structed of  the  best  reinforced  con- 
crete and  finished  in  handsome  colors. 
The  dome  and  main  cornice  will  be  of 
dull  copper.  The  main  entrance  will  be 
composed  of  steel,  and  equally  fireproof 
material,  while  the  main  vestibule  will 
b?  of  polished  marble. 

Brick   from   the    Ruins. 

\n  important  feature  in  the  rebuilding 
of  San  Francisco  will  be  the  disposition 
to  be  made  of  the  many  million  of  fallen 
bricks  from  the  ruins.  Many  of  the  best 
are  being  used  after  cleaning,  a  number 
of  machines  designed  for  that  purpose 
having  been  brought  here.  The  structu- 
ral engineers'  organization  has  taken  up 
the  subject  of  investigating  the  feasibili- 
ty of  utilizing  brick  bats  in  making  con- 
crete for  building  purposes.  Several  in- 
stances of  their  successful  use  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  San  Francisco  are  on  record. 
The  effects  of  the  earthquake  have  de- 
monstrated that  concrete  containing 
broken  brick  has  stood  as  well  as  almost 
any  other  concrete. 

The  large  four-.story  factory  of  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  Borax  Company,  on  the 
marshes  of  Alameda,  was  constructed  of 
concrete  which  contained  a  large  quantity 
of  broken  brick  taken  from  one  of  the 
pioneer  buildings  of  San  Francisco.  The 
foundations  of  Gladding,  McBean  &  Co.'s 
large  terra  cotta  and  pottery  works,  near 
San  Francisco  Bay,  were  made  of  con- 
crete containing  refuse  from  the  terra 
cotta  and  brick  plants.  Both  of  these 
structures  were  uninjured  by  the  earth- 
quake. 


Hearst  Wanted  to   Erect  Twenty-Six 
Story  Sky-Scraper. 

Another  instance  of  the  deplorable  re- 
9uhs  of  the  new  building  ordinance  limit- 
ing the  height  of  a  building  in  the  busi- 
ness section  of  the  city  to  one  and  one- 
half  the  width  of  the  street,  is  had  in 
the  case  of  William  R.  Hearst,  of  the 
Examiner.  Mr.  Hearst  had  plans  com- 
pleted by  the  well  known  firm  of  Eastern 
architects,  Kirby,  Petit  &  Greeii  for  a 
magnificient  twenty-six  story  othce  and 
newspaper  building  to  occupy  the  site 
of  the  burned  Examiner  building  at  Mar- 
ket and  Kearney  streets.  The  plans  are 
now  being  altered  for  a  12-story  structure 
which  is  to  be  the  limited  height  of  all 
buildings  except  those  for  which  permits 
had  been  issued  previous  to  the  fire. 

General  Mention. 

Mr.  Charles  Edward  Hodges  announc- 
es that  having  severed  his  connection 
with  the  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University, 
after  seventeen  years'  association  with 
the  same,  he  has  opened  an  office  at 
1123  O  Farrell  street,  San  Francisco.  He 
will  give  careful  and  prompt  attention  to 
all  classes  of  architectural  work  and  do- 
signing.  Mr.  Hodges  already  has  quite  a 
lliUe  work  on  hand,  including  a  Sorority 
house  in  Palo  Alto  and  two  residences. 
Mr.  Hodges  had  planned  to  go  abroad 
but  business  has  detained  him,  and  his 
friends  are  naturally  elated. 


The  Library  of  Congress  is  anxious 
to  complete  its  file  of  the  Architect  and 
Engineer,  and  the  librarian  would  greatly 
appreciate  the  courtesy  of  the  gift  of  a 
complete  file  if  any  of  our  readers  feel 
like  making  the  donation.  Free  mailing 
labels  to  be  used  in  forwarding  the  mag- 
azine? may  be  had  by  applying  at  the  of- 
fice of  the  Architect  and  Engineer,  621 
Monadnock  building. 


Messrs.  D.  H.  Burnham  &  Co.,  announce 
that  Wiiiis  Polk,  formerly  of  Wright  & 
Polk  and  William  C.  Lewis  of  New  York, 
are  now  associated  with  them  in  their 
Pacific  Coast  work  and  that  they  are 
forming  in  San  Francisco  an  architectur- 
al organization  for  that  territory,  in- 
cluding a  complete  corps  of  designers, 
constructional  and  mechanical  engineers. 


THE    BUILDING    RECORD. 


Permanent    and    Temporary     Structures 
Planned  by  San   Francisco  Architects. 

Two  Story  Brick  Building— Alcatraz 
avenue  and  Adeline  street.  South  Berke- 
ley. 
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Architect— William  Knowles,  Union 
Savings  Bank  Building,  Oakland. 

Owner— J.   H.    Spring,    Berkeley. 
.     Cost— $30,000. 

There  will  be  stores  on  the  ground 
floor  and  apartments  on  the  seconii  floor. 

Mr.  Knowles  is  also  the  architect  of 
the  Wright  Block  on  Center  street. 
Berkeley,  which  was  described  in  these 
reports  last  week.  Mr.  Knowles  is  also 
making  plans  for  several  residences  to  be 
built  at  Piedmont. 


Fraternity  House  —  Stanford  University, 
Palo  Alto. 

Architect— Charles  E.  Hodges,  1123  C- 
Farrel  street,  San  Francisco. 

Owner — Gamma  Phi  Beta  Sorority. 

The  architect  Is  ready  to  take  figures 
on  this  building,  which  will  be  of  frame 
construction,  shingled  exterior,  bunga- 
low type,  and  modern  interior  finish. 


Brick  Warehouse — Fifteenth  street, 
San  Francisco. 

Architects — Meyer  &  Ward,  WellR, 
Fargo  building,  San  Francisco. 

Owner — San  Francisco  Development 
Company. 

Cost— $S5,000. 

Work  on  this  building  is  under  way. 
A  third  similar  structure  will  be  started 
as  soon  as  contracts  are  let.  The  build- 
ing will  cover  a  lot  100x188  feet.  It  will 
be  of  brick  and  four  stories  high. 


Theater — Napa. 

Architect— W.  J.  Cuthbertson,  1231  O'- 
Farrell   street,   San   Francisco. 

Owner — John   Hayes. 

Cost— $20,000. 

The  building,  upon  which  work  has  re 
cently  been  started,  will  be  of  pressed 
brick,  two  stories  and  will  have  a  seat 
Ing  capacity  of  1000. 


Residence — Pine  street,  near  Polk,  San 
Francisco. 

Architect— W.  C.  Mahoney,  1231  O'- 
Farrell  street 

Owner — Mrs.  Roberts,  2630  Sutter 
etreot. 

Cost— $7500. 

This  will  be  the  first  substantial  resi- 
dence to  go  up  in  the  burned  district, 
since  the  fire.  The  Roberts  family  had 
lived  in  that  locality  for  40  years  and 
they  are  anxious  to  return  to  It.  The 
house  will  be  up  to  date  in  every  respect 
and  will  contain  considerable  hard  wood 
Interior  finish,  tile  vestibule,  marble 
steps   and   other  features. 


Eight  Story  Building— First    and    Mar- 
ket   streets,    San    Francisco. 
Architects — Meyer    &    O'Brien. 


Owner — Mr.  Hooker  of  Hooker  &  Lent, 
real  estate  dealers. 

Cost— $100,000. 

The  building  will  be  of  brick  and  re- 
inforced concrete.  There  will  be  two 
elevators. 

For  the  Lent  Estate  the  same  archi- 
tects have  plans  for  an  eight  story  of- 
fice building,  Class  A,  of  brick  and  terra 
cotta,  cost  $120,000,  to  be  built  at  the 
corner  of  Post  street  and  Grant  avenue. 


Bank   Building — Alameda. 

Architects — Oliver  and   Foulkes. 

Owner — Citizens    National    Bank. 

Cost— $40,000. 

Plans  have  just  been  completed  and 
figures  are  being  taken  for  a  two  story 
building  to  be  either  of  stone  or  concrete. 
The  size  of  the  structure  will  be  33x100 
feet.  The  bank  will  occupy  the  ground 
floor,  with  offices  above. 


Temporary  City  Hall  and  Municipal 
Building — San  Francisco. 

Architects — Shea  &   Shea. 

Cost— $150,000. 

Plans  have  been  prepared  for  a  frame 
building  and  bids  will  be  taken  as  soon 
as  the  location  has  been  decided  upon. 
A  lot  at  Eighth  and  Mission  streets  has 
bf  on  offered  the  city  for  a  period  of  five 
years.  The  building  will  be  built  either 
on  this  lot  or  on  the  small  park  close 
to  the  Old  city  hall. 


Four  Story  and  Basement  Building — 
South  Side  of  Pine  street,  west  of  Van 
Ness  avenue. 

Architect — Chas.  J.  Rousseau,  820 
Sianyan  street. 


Church — San  Jose. 

Architect — J.  Cather  Newsom,  San 
Francisco  and  San  Jose. 

Owner — First  Methodist  Church. 

Cost— $35,000. 

Plans  have  just  been  accepted  for  this 
edifice  which  will  be  erected  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Fifth  and  Santa  Clara  streets 
and  will  be  on  the  Mission  crder  of 
architecture.  There  will  be  a  seating 
caparjty  cf  1000.  The  exterior  will  be 
plastered,  while  the  interior  will  be  en- 
tirely of  wood. 


Residence — Berkeley. 

Architect — A.  Dodge  Coplin  ,  Bacon 
Block,  Oakland. 

Owner — Mrs.  D.  Ramsey.  Piedmont 
Boulevard.  Berkeley. 

Cost — $15,000. 

The  house  will  be  on  the  mission  style, 
the  entire  interior  will  be  laced  up  in 
a  steel  net  over  double  diagonal  close 
sheathing.  A  cement  exterior,  tile  roof, 
reinforced  chimneys  and  foundations  will 
be  features  of  the  building. 
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Bank  Building— First  and  Santa  Clara 

Sts.,  San  Jose.  ^  ,    , 

Architect— Henry     A.     Schulze,     Atlas 

Building,  San  Francisco. 

Owner— Bank  of  San  Jose. 

Cost— $75,000. 

Plans  for  this  building  have  just  been 
completed.  They  call  for  a  five-story 
structure  of  reinforced  concrete  and 
earthquake  as  well  as  fireproof  in  every 
particular.  There  will  be  about  thirty 
offices  to  a  floor. 

I^otel— Gough  and   Sutter  streets,  San 

Ffs  Ticisco. 

Architects— Coxhcad  &  Coxhead,  2322 
California  street,  San  Francisco. 

Owner— Gustav  Mann,  present  mana- 
ger  of  the  Hotel  Majestic. 

Cost— $100,000. 

The  building  -  will  be  Italian  Renais 
sance  and  four  stories.  There  will  be 
two  baths  for  every  three  rooms  or  a, 
total  of  185  bath  rooms.  The  main  en- 
trance will  be  on  Sutter  street,  in  the 
form  of  a  semi-circular  driveway  and 
court,  30  feet  high.  There  will  be  a  pri- 
vate electric  light  and  power  plant. 

Lick  Baths— Tenth  and  Howard 
streets,  San  Francisco. 

Architect— J.  W.  DoUiver  Atlas  Build- 
ing, San  Francisco. 

Owner — Lick  Estate. 

Cost— $20,000. 

The  old  bath  house  was  badly  dam- 
aged by  fire  and  plans  are  being  made 
for  the  rebuilding  of  the  structure  of 
reinforced  concrete  foundations  and  par 
titions  and  brick  and  terra  cotta  front. 
Mr.  Dolliver  also  has  plans  for  an  apart- 
ment house  and  two  residences. 

Apartment  House — North  side  of  Sut- 
ter street,  east  of  Mason.  San  Francis- 
co. 

Architects — Hemingway  &  Miller. 

Owner — Abe    Marshall. 

Cost— $125,000. 

The  building  will  be  seven  stories. 
Class  B,  buff  pressed  brick,  galvanized 
iron  and  bronze.  There  will  be  two 
stores   and    120   rooms   with   60   baths. 


Reinforced  Concrete  Building— West 
side  of  Battery  street,  San  Francisco. 

Architect— Ralph  Warner  Hart,  San 
Francisco. 

Owner — American  Biscuit  Co. 

Cost— $300,000. 

The  building  will  be  five  stories  and 
will  occupy  an  entire  block.  R.  L.  Dunn 
is  manager  of  the  Biscuit  Company.  Mr. 
Hart  will  go  East  shortly  to  gee  ideas 
which  will  be  embodied  in  the  new  build- 
ing. 


Alterations    and    Addition— Fourteenth 
street,  Oakland. 

Architect— Henry    F.     Starbuck,     Oak 
land. 

Owner — Mackay  Furniture  Co.,  Oak- 
land. 

Cost— $60,000. 

A  contract  has  just  been  let  to  John 
C.  Ince  of  Los  Angeles  for  alterations  to 
the  Mackav  Company's  present  build- 
ing in  Oakland  and  the  addition  of  three 
stories,  making  six  in  all.  The  front 
will  be  taken  down  level  with  the  top 
of  the  second  story,  to  be  rebuilt  of 
ste*^l  and  brick.  Up-to-date  systems  of 
electric  heating  will  be  Installed. 


Five  Story  Building — Mission  and  Min- 
na   streets,    San    Francisco. 

Architects— Henry    A.    Schulze. 

Q^ner  —  Monroe  -  Greenwood  Estate 
Company. 

Cost— $75,000. 

This  building  is  to  be  Class  C,  mill 
construction  and  will  be  160x32  feet, 
equipped  with  sprinklers,  etc.  It  will  be 
occupied  by  the  Pacific  Coast  Paper 
Company. 


Warehouse  —  Drumm  and  Pacific 
streets,   San  Francisco. 

Architects— Atmitage    &    Rowell,    San 

Francisco. 

Cost— $10,000. 

'J'he  building  will  be  built  by  the  day. 
80x120  feet  and  one  story.  The  same 
architects  are  at  work  on  Mans  for  a  10 
story  Class  A  building  to  go  on  Kearney 
street  and  a  five  story  steel  and  reinforc- 
ed concrete  building  to  bo  built  on  Cal- 
ifornia street. 


Three  Story  Brick  Building— Front 
and  Oregon  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 

Architect— Theo.  H.  Skinner,  Atlas 
Building,   San  Francisco. 

Owner — Henry   P.   Sontag. 

Cost— $18,000. 

Plans  are  now  ready  and  bids  are  be- 
ing taken  for  this  building,  which  will 
be  of  mill  constructicn,  three  stories  and 
basement. 


College  Dormitory— College  Park.  Sar. 
Jose. 

Architect— J.    Cather    Newsom. 

Owner— University   of   the   Pacific. 

Cost— $20,000. 

The  building  will  be  on  the  mission 
style  of  architecture,  two  stories  and 
will  contain  56  sleeping  rooms.  The 
exterior  will  be  finished  in  doshed  work 
in  Portland  cement  on  metal  lath.  The 
space  between  the  studed  partitions  will 
be  filled  with  sllocel.  The  roof  will  be 
of  tile. 


Apartment  House — Southeast  corner  of 
Oak  and  Steiner  streets,  San  Francisco. 

.Architect— James  Booker,  500  Fillmore 
street. 

Owner— Scott  Grlfln. 

Cost— $75,000. 
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It  is  unfortunate  for  California 
that  SO  many  exaggerations  of  the 

earthquake  should 
11  \\i    us  have  been   sent   out. 

bimt  iiii^u         Of  course  there  was 

no  opportunity  to 
censor  dispatches  at  the  time  they 
were  being  sent  to  all  parts  of  the 
world,  for  there  were  other  matters 
claiming  the  attention  of  the  authori- 
ties then.  Not  until  affairs  began 
to  return  to  their  normal  state  and 
letters  and  newspaper  clippings  ar- 
rived did  it  dawn  upon  the  Califor- 
nian  how  seriously  the  Golden  State 
had  been  injured  by  stories  of  wreck 
and  ruin  by  the  temblor.  We  learn 
that  some  of  these  reports  were  filed 
from  points  outside  the  State  and 
we  dare  say  they  would  have  been 
quite  as  truthful  had  they  been  writ- 
ten in  the  city  or  town  in  which  they 
were  given  publicity.  The  impres- 
sion given  the  world  was  that  the 
whole  of  California  had  been  en- 
gulfed, or  partly  so,  at  least,  by  a 
terrible  earthquake  and  that  prac- 
tically nothing  had  been  left  stand- 
ing. 

This  brings  us  to  the  point  which 
we  want  to  emphasize — the  fact 
that  we  have  a  few  world  famous 
pieces  of  architecture  left,  yellow 
newspaper  reports  and  graphic  mag- 
azine writers  to  the  contrary,  not- 
withstanding. These  buildings 
stand  up  just  as  majestically,  just  as 
impressively,  though  possibly  a  lit- 
tle more  somberly,  because  of  the 
devastation  about  them,  as  they  did 
before  Mother  Earth  rebelled.  We 
have  in  mind  the  Claus  Spreckels' 
building,  pictured  by  the  Christian 
Advocate  of  London  crumbling  to 
pieces  under  the  violent  motions  of 
the  earth.  The  Spreckels'  building 
stands  today  as  it  stood  the  day  it 
was  finished — a  monument  to  good 
architecture  and  workmanship,  en- 
tirely unharmed  by  the  earthquake, 
damaged  only  immaterially  by  fire. 

The  Mission  Dolores,  reported 
entirely  destroyed,  was  unharmed 
by  either  earthquake  or  fire,  while 
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the  Cliff  House,  said  to  have  toppled 
into  the  sea,  is  the  same  Cliff  House 
today  as  it  was  a  year  ago. 

An  Ohio  architectural  publication 
laments  the  destruction  of  the  his- 
toric Santa  Barbara  Mission  and  de- 
votes a  number  of  pages  in  describ- 
ing and  illustrating  the  delightful 
features  of  this  "once"  picturesque 
mission.  Anxious  that  the  mistake 
be  rectified  and  the  true  conditions 
be  given  to  the  world  Sudger  Glau- 
ber, Father  Superior  of  the  mission, 
has  written  to  the  Architect  and  En- 
gineer as  follows : 

"Thank  God,  our  old  Santa  Bar- 
bara Mission  has  not  been  injured 
or  damaged  in  the  least  by  the 
earthquake  of  April  18,  1906.  We 
scarcely  noticed  the  movement  of 
the  earth  on  that  day,  although  we 
were  in  the  mission  church  or  about 
the  mission  at  the  time  of  the  shock, 
5  :15  a.  m." 

From  one  of  our  valued  ex- 
changes in  Baltimore  is  printed  the 
startling  information  that  the  classic 
new  Custom  House  was  "totally  de- 
molished by  the  quake  and  fire."  A 
full  page  is  taken  up  to  show  an 
illustration  of  the  Custom  House 
"before  the  quake."  The  publica- 
tion of  this  would  be  serious  if  it 
were  not  so  funny,  since  the  Custom 
House  has  not  yet  been  built,  the 
contractors  having  only  recently 
completed   the   excavating. 

•    •    « 

It  has  become  a  recognized  fact 
reinforced  concrete  will  play  an  im- 
cuNCRETETO  portant  part  in  the 
BE  A  FACTOR  upbuilding  of  San 
IfN  REBUILD-  Francisco.  The  clos- 
"^^  est  adherents  to  this 

type  of  construction  could  wish  for 
no  better  showing  than  that  dis- 
played in  the  recent  disaster.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  limited  foundtion  and 
fireproofing  use  of  this  material 
which  heretofore  prevailed,  we  may 
expect  to  see  buildings  eight  stories 
in  height,  entirely  of  concrete, 
which  state  of  affairs  will  be  a  direct 
result  of  its  recent  good  behavior. 


Naturally,  the   question  of    com- 
parative cost  of  reinforced  concrete 
construction  and    other  forms    is  a 
mooted  one.      Generally    speaking, 
the  reinforced  concrete  building,  as 
far  as  the  structural    elements    are 
concerned,    is    about    25     per     cent 
cheaper  than  the  steel  building  and 
the  total  cost  of  the  former,  includ- 
ing finishing,  is  about  12  to  15  per 
cent  less  than  the  latter  for  the  av- 
erage  building.      Compaartive   esti- 
mates on  reinforced  concrete  build- 
ing and  Class  "C"  buildings,  having 
brick  walls  and  timber  floors,  show 
that  there  is  but    little,    if  any,  in- 
crease in   cost  for  the  former  con- 
struction over  the  latter  type. 

Can  anybody  claim  that  a  build- 
ing with  brick  walls  and  timber 
floors  is  the  equal  of  one  entirely  of 
concrete? 

W.  P.  DAY,  C.  E. 


The  State  Board    of   Architects    has 
made  the  following  suggestions  in  re- 
lation  to   the   restric- 
"-  i  ^  n  tions      of      the      new 

i;'.\V''i^ii'?.^Mc     building  ordinances  in 

San  I^rancisco. 
Thorough  inspections  and  investiga- 
tions have  been  made  through  the 
burnt  district  and  it  has  been  found 
that  safety  is  not  a  question  of  style 
of  architecture,  but  quality  of  work- 
manship. 

Cornices  and  arches  need  not  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  new  city.  Where  they 
were  properly  anchored  and  built  they 
withstood  the  shock  and  the  fire  both. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  the  board  that  the 
city  beautiful  need  not  be  without  its 
picturesque  cornices  and  decorations 
The  Call  and  Kohl  buildings  are  proof 
enough  that  good  work  on  decorations 
will  insure  them  against  destruction. 

The  pile  foundation  has  been  found 
to  be  the  most  substantial.  In  the 
earth's  vibrations  it  rests  as  does  a 
chip  in  water.  And  the  building  rests 
securely  upon  it.  Forty-five  feet  is  ad- 
vised as  a  safe  depth  for  either  pile  or 
concrete  foundations. 
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The  height  makes  no  difference  in 
the  matter  of  safety.  Any  building 
supported  by  what  is  known  as  the 
cage,  steel  frame  will  withstand  any 
ordinary  "number  nine"  shake.  It  is 
necessary  for  San  Francisco  to  have 
its  high  buildings.  With  proper  work- 
manship they  can  be  built  in  such  a 
way  that  they  will  be  absolutely  safe. 

Bay  windows  are  not  considered 
safe.  Though  it  is  strongly  urged  that 
decorations  be  permitted,  few  projec- 
tions should  be  allowed. 


The  cement  situation  is  really 
growing     serious.       Ordinarily,     it 

would  be  possible, 
THE  CEMENT  perhaps,  to  supply 
SITUATION  the    demand    but    in 

view  of  the  great 
number  of  reinforced  concrete 
buildings  that  are  going  to  be  put 
up  in  the  reconstruction  of  San 
Francisco,  those  in  a  position  to 
,  know,  say  it  will  be  next  to  impos- 
sible to  supply  the  demand. 

The  California  cement  companies 
are  running  their  plants  night  and 
day  and  they  are  also  building  sub- 
stantial additions  to  their  works. 
Foreign  cement  has  been  ordered 
by  the  ship  load  and  the  Eastern 
market  is  being  called  upon  to  re- 
lieve the  situation,  although  here- 
tofore there  has  been  an  iron  clad 
agreement  that  the  Eastern  product 
should  not  be  brought  into  competi- 
tion with  the  local  output. 

The  big  construction  companies 
have  been  forced  to  order  their  sup- 
ply abroad.  Until  it  arrives  they 
will  have  to  depend  upon  the  local 

output  for  immediate  needs.  Many 
would  use  the  California  product 
exclusively  if  it  were  possible  to  get 
enough  as  it  has  frequently  been 
claimed  that  the  cement  made  here 
gives  better  satisfaction  in  this  cli- 
mate than  that  imported. 

The  supply  of  cement  throughout 
the  United  States  is  extremely  limit- 
ed, and  it  is  calculated  that  a  cement 
mine  would  be  worth  as  much  now 
as  a  gold  min%|^      Prospectors  are 


abroad  in  the  State  trying  to  locate 
mines,  and  capitalists  from  the  East 
are  on  the  ground  looking  into  the 
situation.  The  cement  works  in  the 
East  have  all  the  orders  they  can 
handle  in  that  part  of  the  country, 
and  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  much 
cement  can  be  brought  to  this  city 
from  other  points  in  the  United 
States. 

The  following  figures  showing 
the  average  annual  importation  of 
Portland  cement  into  the  United 
States  from  1890  to  1904  and  the  ac- 
tual importations  for  1905,  may  be 
found  interesting  at  this  time : 

Period.  Barrels.        Value. 

1890  to  1894. .  .2,601,000  $3,415,000 

1895  to  1899. .  .2,013,000  3,115,000 

1900  to  1904. . .  1,863,000  2,497,000 

1905    955,000  1,276,000 

Thus,  in  fifteen  years  the  United 
States  has  reduced  the  total  imports 
of  cement  about  66  per  cent,  the 
sales  of  Great  Britain  being  reduced 
from  an  average  of  $1,610,000  from 
1890  to  1892  to  $100,000  during  the 
years  from  1903  to  1905.  In  other 
words,  instead  of  selling  to  the 
United  States  about  50  per  cent  of 
its  imports  of  cement  it  now  sells 
about  5  per  cent  of  these  imports. 

Up  to  1897  the  export  trade  in 
American  cement  amounted  to 
practically  nothing.  From  1897  to 
1900  the  exports  averag'ed  55,000 
barrels  annually,  with  a  value  of 
$113,000,  as  against  imports  of  ce- 
ment valued  at  nearly  $3,000,000. 
In  1900,  76,000  barrels,  worth  $163,- 
000,  were  exported,  and  in  1905, 
1,067,000  barrels,  worth  $1,484,000, 
were  exported.  The  steady  growth 
of  this  export  trade  will  appear  from 
the  following  table  of  amounts  and 
values  for  the  years  from  1900  to 
1905: 

Year.  Barrels.  Value. 

1900    76,000    $    163,000 

1901  218,000  439,000 

1902  329,000  652,000 

1903  271,000  419,000 

1904  362,000  530,000 

1905    1,067,000      1,484,000 
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In  1903  the  imports  exceeded  the 
exports  by  $3,130,000,  while  in  1905 
the  exports  exceeded  the  imports  by 
$210,000.  Cement  production  in  the 
United  States  is  said  to  have  aver- 
aged in  the  years  from  1896  to  1899, 
12,000,000  barrels,  and  from  1900  to 
1903,  23,200,000  barrels. 

We  dare  say  the  next  three  years 
will  see  a  doubling  of  the  latter  fig- 
ures, if  not  a  trippling,  and  the  San 
Francisco  market  will  have  been 
largely  responsible,  too. 


The  killing  of  Stanford  White  by 
Harry  K.  'ihaw  came  as  a  great 
STANFORD  ^hock  to  the    archi- 

WHITE  '  tectural     and     buila- 

ARCHIiLci  ing  world. 

AINDARIIST  '|^here      is      more 

than  common  local  interest  in  Mr. 
White's  death,  because  only  a  few 
weeks  previous  to  the  tragedy  he 
had  been  asked  to  prepare  plans  for 
a  number  of  large  office  buildings 
in  the  city  of  San  Francisco, 
to  replace  those  destroyed  by  the 
recent  fire.  Among  these  was  a 
fourteen-story  structure  for  Mrs. 
Hermann  Oelrich. 

It  is  likely  that  the  architectural 
firm  of  McKim,  Mead  &  White  will 
complete  the  drawings.  The  firm 
has  a  reputation  that  is  world  wide, 
and  some  of  the  most  imposing  as 
well  as  famous  structures  of  the 
country  were  the  creations  of  the 
genius  of  Stanford  White,  while  Mr. 
McKim,  the  senior  member  of-  the 
firm,  was,  a  year  ago,  president  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects. 

Madison  Square  Garden,  known 
in  every  section  of  the  country,  was 
of  Mr.  White's  creation. 

Harry  Thaw,  the  pampered  scion 
of  a  multi-millionaire,  married  Eve- 
lyn Nesbit,  actress,  a  year  ago.  In 
years  past  Stanford  White  had  be- 
friended her  and  helped  her  to  suc- 
cess. Jealousy  is  believed  to  be  the 
cause    of    Thaw's     act.       Stanford 


White's  friends  declare,  however, 
such  a  felling  to  be  without  excuse. 
Stanford  White  was  born  in  Mew 
York  City  ^n  November  9,  1853.  He 
was  educated  at  the  University  of 
New  York,  where  he  was  graduated 
as  Master  of  Arts.  At  an  early  age, 
his  remarkable  artistic  gifts  having 
manifested  themselves,  he  was  giv- 
en the  advantage  of  the  highest  pos- 
sible training,  and  studied  architec- 
ture with  Charles  D.  Gambrill  and 
H.  H.  Richardson. 

Deciding  that  the  time  was  ripe 
for  that  artistic  education  which 
Europe  alone  can  supply,  he  went 
abroad  in  1878,  where  he  remained 
for  two  years,  studying  and  observ- 
ing with  a  rarely  critical  eye  the 
masterpieces  of  art  in  France  and 
Italy. 

Returning  to  New  York,  he  then 
began  a  career  that  never  has  been 
equalled,  from  both  an  artistic  and 
financial  standpoint,  by  any  mod- 
ern architect. 

The  Washington  Arch,  at  the  foot 
of  Fifth  avenue,  is  one  of  his  works. 
He  also  designed  the  new  buildings 
of  New  York  University,  the  Uni- 
veristy  of  Virginia,  as  well  as  the 
pedestals  for  the  statue  of  St.  Gau- 
dens  and  other  statues  in  New  York. 
Mr.  White  was  a  fellow  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects 
and  a  member  of  the  best  clubs  of 
New  York. 


Central  Iron  Works. 

The  Central  Iron  Works  was  fortunate 
in  escaping  the  tig  fire  which  followed 
the  earthquake  of  April  18.  The  com- 
pany's good  fortune,  in  not  falling  a  vic- 
tim of  fire  was  destined  to  be  shattered, 
however,  for  the  latter  part  of  June  a 
blaze  started  in  the  Florida  street  fac- 
tory, that  destroyed  the  entire  building. 
The  fire  came  at  a  time  when  the  com- 
pany was  rushed  with  work,  but  its  en- 
ergetic managers,  the  Devotos,  were  not 
discouraged,  and  already  the  burned 
building  has  been  rebuilt  and  business 
is  proceeding  with  little  or  no  intemip- 
tion. 
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Roman    Stone. 

It  has  become  generally  recognized 
among  architects  and  builders  that  con- 
crete stone  has  many  physical  advant- 
ages over  any  natural  stone,  but  it  re- 
mained for  the  manufacturers  of  Roman 
Stone,  fabricated  according  to  the  Ste- 
vens patents,  to  produce  a  product  which 
in  beauty  and  finish  and  texture  would 
compare  with  natural  building  stones. 

In  almost  all  products  made  with  Port- 
land Cement  as  a  bond  the  color  is  uni- 
formly dead  grey  and  the  surface  has  a 
different  texture  than  its  interior  which 
makes  it  impossible  to  cut  or  otherwise 
hand   finish  it. 

Roman  Stone  has  the  life  like  look  of 
living  rock  and  a  homogeneous  texture 
which  makes  it  possible  to  hand  cut.  It 
can  be  colored. 

Most  cement  stone  is  manufactured  by 
tamping  a  slightly  moistened  mixture  of 
gravel,  sand  and  cement  into  a  rigid 
mould.  Such  a  process  robs  the  cement 
of  its  greatest  necessity,  that  of  wat- 
er.    This  also   makes   a  porous   stone. 

Roman  Stone  is  cast  into  an  absorb- 
ent mould  which  automatically  takes  up, 
holds,  and  returns  to  the  cement  the 
proper  supply  cf  -rater. 

Roman  Stone  can  be  cast  to  meet  any 
design  at  a  slight  expense  over  plain 
face  work  and  the  result  is  perfect. 

All  the  rock  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  Roman  Stone  is  quarried  and  passed 
through  breakers  and  mills  which  size 
it  from  1-4  in.  down  to  sand.  The  voids 
are  carefully  determined  while  the 
amount  of  cement  used  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  highest  engineering  stand- 
ards. The  mixture  is  poured  into  the 
molds  in  the  consistency  of  a  thin 
grout  and  the  result  is  a  regular  pro- 
duct. 

Roman  Stone  is  guaranteed  to  be  ab- 
solutely   fireproof. 

The  Holmes  Lime  Company,  Inc.,  Mutual 
Bank  building,  San  Francisco,  are  the  Pacific 
Coast  agents. 

The  Lennox  Furnace. 
The  Pacific    Blower    &    Heating   Com- 
pany has  erected  a  large  factory  at  3261 


17t.h  street  and  is  in  fine  shape  to  fill  all 
orders  for  heating  and  ventilating  appa- 
ratus. The  factory  is  60x110  feet,  with  a 
iy2  foot  l:asement,  making  virtually  two 
flcor.s.  The  company  has  secured  the  ex- 
clusive agency  on  the  Pacific  Coast  for 
the  famous  Lennox  furnace.  For  twelve 
years  tne  Lennox  company  has  employed 
an  expert  heating  engineer  to  study  heat- 
ing problems,  and  the  steel  furnace  has 
been  the  result.  Simplicity  of  construc- 
tion has  overcome  all  difficulties  while 
at  the  same  time  greatly  reducing  tlio 
cost  of  manufacture.  So  much  so  that 
while  it  is  not  the  cheapest  furnace  on 
the  market,  because  it  has  quality,  yet 
its  price  is  not  made  so  high  by  its  fac- 
tory cost  as  to  keep  its  makers  con- 
stantly apologizing.  A  solid  steel  shell, 
riveted  by  powerful  machinery  like  a 
boiler,  as  dust  proof  and  as  gas  tight  as 
any  steam  boiler,  covers  fire  pot,  ash  pit 
and  all.  There  is  not  a  packed  joint  of 
any  kind  to  leak  gas  nor  is  the  oxygen 
burned  out  of  the  air  by  coming  in  con- 
tact with  the  super-heated  parts.  A  larg 
er  volume  of  air  is  heated  at  a  lower 
temperature  and  at  less  fuel  cost.  Steel 
radiates  heat  quicker  than  iron  and  the 
upright  steel  walls  do  not  collect  ashes 
to  retard  radiation  as  does  the  horizon- 
tal construction. 

The  Lenncx  company  was  a  pioneer  in 
making  steel  furnaces.  Today  it  manu- 
factures more  steel  furnaces  than  any 
other  one  company  in  the  United  States. 

I  W.  W.  BREITE,  C.  E. 

♦  Struct  'r-eer 

X    Designs  and  Details  ol 

All  Classes  of  Metallic  Structures 

Now  Permanently  Located  at 

Rooms  401-403-405   JefTerson   Square 

Building 

925  Golden  Gate  Avenue 

Cor.  Octavia  San  Francisco 


The  New  Pedrara  Mexican  Onyx  Com- 
pany at  San  Diego,  has  opened  an  of- 
fice in  this  section  and  Lew  C.  Black, 
with  headquarters  in  the  Bacon  Building, 
Oakland,  has  been  appointed  special 
representative.  Architects  and  prospect- 
ive builders  will  do  well  to  investigate 
this  peculiar  type  of  stone  which  has 
been  pronounced  by  those  who  have  used 
it  as  a  most  excellent  material  for  the 
finishing  or  fixtures  of  fine  residences, 
hotels,  office  buildings,  theaters,  churches 
etc.;  for  the  counters  and  fixtures  of 
banks,  drug  stores  and  bars,  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  furniture  such  as  sideboards, 
china  closets,  table  and  stand  tops,  ped- 
estals, etc.,  and  for  tomb  stones,  monu- 
m.ents  and  vaults,  or  in  fact,  in  any  place 
or  for  any  interior  work  where  any 
stone  can  be  used. 

The  Peninsula  Onyx  took  the  first  prize 
and  gold  medal  at  the  Chicago  World's 
Fair.  Onyx  comes  in  various  colors,  from 
pure  translucent  pearl  white  to  stone 
closely  lined  in  the  rose,  green,  yellow, 
brown  or  orange.  It  can  be  used  in  com- 
bination with  dark  granites  or  marble 
with  beautiful  effect.  It  is  easily  worked 
and  poliFhed.  the  finish  is  most  durable 
and  is  not  affected  or  stained  by  acids, 
rust  or  ink.     Its  the  only  Onyx  to  use. 


Berkeley's  Gain. 

A  transaction  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance to  Berkeley  was  concluded  when 
the  Van  Emon  Elevator  Company  took  a 
ten  years  lease  from  the  Berkeley  Home 
Building  Association  on  the  site  at  the 
southeast  corner  of  Allston  way  and 
Third  street.  The  land  has  a  frontage 
of  300  feet  on  Third  street  and  is  direc^ 
ly  on  the  main  line  of  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific's eastern  and  local  tracks.  The 
Berkeley  Association  also  entered  into 
an  agreement  with  the  Elevator  Compa- 
ny to  commence  the  immediate  construc- 
tion of  factory  buildings  at  a  cost  of 
$15,000.  The  main  building  will  have  a 
frontage  of  200  feet  on  the  railroad  and 
a  depth  of  60  feet.  Smaller  buildings 
and  shops  will  be  erected,  as  will  alsa 
a  foundry,   machine   and   pattern   shop. 

While  the  factory  will  for  the  first  few 
months  employ  a  good  many  men,  it  la 
planned  to  have  a  force  of  at  least  a 
hundred  when  the  works  are  in  complete 
operation.  It  is  stipulated  in  the  con- 
tract that  the  buildings  must  be  finished 
by   the   first  of  July. 

The  new  factory  will  be  completely 
equipped  to  make  its  own  castings.  A 
line  of  the  tools  and  machinery  necessa- 
ry have  already  been  ordered  from  the 
East. 

The  Van  Emon  Elevator  Company  is 
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a  San  Francisco  concern  capitalized  and 
incorporated  for  the  sum  of  $1,000,000. 
Tlie  *  off  icers  and  directors  are  R.  J.  Da- 
vis, president;  B.  C.  Van  Emon,  vice- 
president  and  general  manager;  H.  B. 
Ratlibone,  secretary  and  treasurer;  Louis 
F.  Monteagle,  \V.  P.  Plummer,  George 
M.  Pinckard  and  A.  J.  Diblee,  directors. 


Trade  Notes. 
Tiie  Richter  Manufacturing  Company 
of  Tenafly,  N.  J.,  manufacturers  of  bur 
lap,  canvases,  etc.,  announce  that  they 
are  now  represented  in  San  Francisco  by 
Messrs.  Haas  and  Lenhardt  of  2003  Gol- 
den Gate  avenue.  Mr.  S.  C.  Abbott  is  no 
loFiger  connected  with  the  company. 


New   Oakland    Building. 

Contracts  have  been  let  in  Oakland  for  a 
lour-story  modern  brick  building  at  the 
northeast  corner  of  Sixteenth  street  and 
San  Pablo  avenue.  The  building  will 
have  a  frontage  of  65  feet  and  a  depth 
of  100  feet.  The  owner  is  Dr.  Samuel  S. 
Kahn,  brother  of  the  members  of  the 
well  known  Oakland  dry  goods  firm  of 
Kahn  Bro:s.,  at  Twelfth  and  Washington 
streets.  The  building  is  to  be  divided  ir- 
to  stores  and  lofts  and  will  represent  an 
expenditure  of  $00,000. 


A.  Brej^lauer  is  fortunate  in  having 
roadv  for  immediate  delivery  more  than 
8000  barrels  of  the  celebrated  "Lion"  ar- 
tificial Portland  cement,  manufactured 
by  Dufossez  and  Henry  of  Cronfester, 
Belgium.  There  has  already  been  a  big 
demand  for  this  brand  of  cement  as  well 
as  other  standard  brands  which  Mr.  Bres- 
lauer  also  carries.  His  office  is  at  the 
Builders'    Exchange,    Oakland. 


The  average  building  requires  some 
hand  carving  to  meet  the  architectural 
requirements  and  the  more  there  is  of 
this  work  the  more  expensive  the  build- 
ing becomes. 


Empire     Plaster     Company 


Manufactur 


,1 


SPECIFICATIONS  FOR  EHPIRE  H  WALL  PLASTER 

Metal  lath  three-coat  work :  ......  ^^     ^  ^  ,  j  ,,      i. 

pint  or  scratch  coat— One  part  Empire  hard  wall  plaster  fibred,  two  parts  sharp  clean  sand  (fresh 
water  sand  preferable).     Thoroughly  mixed  and  applied  wiihin  two  hours  after  mixed. 

Second  or  browning  coat— One  part  Empire  hard  wall  plaster,  two  parts  clean  sharp  sand  floated  up 

even  with  grounds.  '  ,.  .....      j        i. 

White  or  putty  coat— One  part  Empire  finishing  plaster,  three  parts  line  putty  gaged  with  hard  wall 

Sand  finish— One  part  Empire  hard  wall  plaster,  two  parts  clean  sharp  sand 

Wood  lath,  two-coat  work— One  part  Kmpire  hard  wall  plaster  fibred,  two  parts  clean  sharp  sand 
(fresh-water  sand  preferable),  mixed  thorouRhly  and  applied  within  two  hours  after  mixing. 
White  coat  and  sand  finish  same  as  for  metal  lath. 
Finishing  coat  should  be  applied  wiihin  48  hours  after  first  coat  is  put  on. 
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Room  224,  Montgomery  Block,  San  Francisco 
and  New  Tribune  Building,  Oakland 
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Contractors  for  the  New  Fairmont  Hotel 

HIGHEST   GRADE    WORK    FOR    WAINSCOT,    COLUMNS, 
PILASTERS,    PANELS,    BALUSTRADES,   MANTELS,   ETC. 


525,  527,  529,  531  West  Twenty-Sixth  Street, 
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As  a  result  of  the  San  Francisco  fire, 
the  Carnegie  Bricl£  Company,  Livermore, 
Cal.,  has  had  so  many  orders  that  a 
large  field  kiln  has  been  built,  which 
will  accommodate  one  million  of  the 
white  fire  brick  at  one  time,  and  is  heat- 
ed by  eighteen  oil  burners.  The  entire 
plant  will  be  kept  running  night  and 
day  for  months  to  come. 

Mr.  H  W.  Robbins,  special  representa- 
tive of  the  Pioneer  Roll  Paper  Company 
of  Los  Angeles,  who  has  been  traveling 
through  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Colorado, 
Utah,  and  the  northern  states  on  this 
coast,  left  San  BYancisco  on  the  last 
steamer  for  Honolulu,  China,  Japan  and 
Manila,  in  which  countries  he  will  estab- 
lish agencies  for  Pioneer  Ready  Roofing. 
Mr.  Robbins  will  be  absent  for  four  or 
five  months. 

When  it  comes  to  reaching  out  and  ex- 
ploring new  territory  for  business,  the 
Pioneer  Roll  Paper  Company  is  one  of 
the  most  progressive  firms  in  California 
and  it  is  only  in  response  to  the  numer- 
ous inquiries  for  their  goods  brought 
about  by  consistent  and  liberal  advertis- 
ing, that  they  have  ventured  into  these 
far  off  countries. 

By  a  typographical  error  in  the  June 
Architect' and  Engineer  the  name  of  the 
Portland  cement  carried  by  W.  R.  Grace 
&  Co.,  was  made  to  read  Lesson  instead 
of  Josson.  Grace  &  Company  also  car- 
rv  several  other  brands  of  best  Belgium 


and  German  Portland  cement  and  would 
be  pleased  to  give  contractors  figures 
on  same. 


Portland 

^^  ^J  M..  K  M.  %m^  K  M  m» 
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and  other  standard  brands  in 
stock  and    now    on    passage 

A.  BRESLAU 
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303  California  Street,  San  Francisco 
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Builders*  Exchange 
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i^.  A.  Stkicer,  Manager 
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ARCHITECTURAL  TERRA  COTTA  HOLLOW  TILE  FIRE-PROOFING 

SEMI-DRY  PRESSED  BRICK  TERRA  COTTA  CHIMNEY  PIPE 

VITRIFIED  SALT  GLAZED  SEWER  PIPE       ELECTRIC  CONDUIT  TILE.  DRAIN  TILE 


BRICK  MANTELS 

TILE  MANTELS 

URNS  AND  VASES 


ACID  JARS 

ACID  PIPES 

ACID  BRICK 


LAUNDRY  TUBS 

KITCHEN  SINKS 
FLUSH  TANKS 


FIRE  CLAY 

MODELING  CLAY 

FIRE  BRICK  DUST 


RIRB    3RICK 


RIRB    TIL.B 
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Vacuum  Cleaning  Plants. 

It  is  now  becoming  a  recognized  fact 
that  one  of  the  most  important  adjuncts 
of  a  modern  building  is  a  sanitary  sweep- 
ing and  cleaning  system.  This  machin- 
ery has  been  brought  to  such  a  perfect 
state,  that  public  buildings,  theaters, 
hotels  and  apartment  houses  can  no  more 
afford  to  be  without  one  of  them,  than 
without  an  elevator,  or  other  modern 
convenience. 

Sweeping  by  means  of  vacuum  or  com- 
pressed air  and  vacuum  combined,  not 
only  keeps  a  building  clean  and  sanitary, 
but  adds  years  to  the  life  of  carpets  and 
upholstered  furniture.  These  plants 
have  become  so  well  known  that  a  pros- 
pective guest  or  a  tenant  of  a  hotel  or  an 
vpartment  house  almost  invariably  asks 
whether  the  building  is  equipped  with  a 
Sanitary  Sweeping  System. 

Every  architect  in  drawing  up  plans 
for  new  buildings  now  gives  the  matter 
of  a  compressed  air  and  vacuum  clean- 
ing plant  as  much  consideration  as  any 
other  detail  connected  with  the  building. 

^♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦* ♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

:l  T.V.Galassi  Mosaic  Co.  \ 

T.  V.  GALASSI,  Pres.  &  Mgr. 

Importers,    Manufacturers,  Dealers 
and  Contractors 

Marble  Steps  and  Wainscot 

Terrazzo  Steps  and  Wainscot 

Terrazzo  and  Mosaic  Floors 

Venetian  Mosaic  Tile  Floors 

Marble  and  Mosaic  Mantels 

Cement  Tile  Floors 

Roman,  Venetian,  Glass,  Pearl   and 
Ceramic  Mosaic  Decorations 

OFFICE,  FACTORY  AND  DISPLAY  ROOMS 

1121    Fell    Street,    near    Devisadero, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


These  plants  are  being  rapidly  intro- 
duced and  are  now  recognized  as  a  ne- 
cessity. People  have  everywhere  availed 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  have 
their  houses  thoroughly  cleaned  from  cel- 
lar to  garret  without  disturbing  the  oc- 
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Staff  and 
Stucco  Work 


J.  FRED  JijRGEWITZ 

CENTER  PIECES,    MOULDINGS,  BRACKETS, 

GABLES,  FRIEZES.  CARVED  PANELS, 

CAPITALS.  ETC. 


Phone  Vale  2082 

1017  EAST  16th  ST.  EAST  OAKLAND 


cu pants  or  contents  by  the  portable  ser- 
vice. Houses  are  given  pure  and  fresh 
ventilation  by  means  of  compressed  air 
with  sufficient  force  to  carry  with  it  all 
dust  germs  and  disagreeable  accumula- 
tions. Theaters,  hotels,  and  apartment 
houses  without  the  equipment  of  a  san- 
itary plant  will  soon  be  more  difficult  to 
find  than  those  thus  equipped.  The  San- 
itary Devices  Company  of  San  Francisco 
is    temporarily    located    at    1925    Octavia 

street. 

The  Sanitary  Devices  Manufacturing 
Company,  whose  works  were  formerly  at 
317-321  Mission  street,  have  leased  a 
large  piece  of  ground  on  the  corner  of 
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Ready  RoofinB      Gravel  Roofs     Brick  Work 


0.  B.  Tlbbetts,  425 15tli  St.,  Oakland 

[Builders*  Exchange]  Tel.  Oakland  366 
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W.  H.  MALOTT.  General  Manager 

Residence  250  Scott  Street,  b.  r.      ♦ 

0.  C.  JOHNSQN.  Secretary 
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Western  Roofing  Materials 

Company 

\  General  Rooting  b 

♦    Fell  and  Gravel  Roofs,  Repairs,  Roof- 
ing Felts,  Asphalt,  Etc. 

Office  and  Works.  Seventh  and 
^  Hooper  Sts  ,  San  Francisco 
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Sixteenth  street  and  San  Bruno  avenue, 
where  they  will  erect  a  modern  machine 
shop  for  the  manufacture  of  their  Vacu- 
um  Sweeping  Plants. 

In  addition  to  this  property,  they  have 
purchased  a  block  of  land  in  the  manu 
facturing  center  of  Pennsylvania,  where 
their  compressed  air  and  vacuum  wagons 
will  be  built,  dlso  the  Vacuum  Sweeping 
Plants  to  supply  the  Eastern  market. 


The  firm  of  R.  M.  &  H.  Askin,  plumbers 
at  Visalia,  are  one  of  the  oldest  in  the 
business  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley. 
Herbert  Askin,  the  junior  member  of  the 
firm,  has  followed  the  trade  nearly  11 
years  and  he  is  recognized  as  one  of  the 
most  reliable  craftsmen  in  the  county. 
Among  the  buildings  which  this  firm  has 
supplied  with  plumbing  fixtures  are  the 
Hyde  Bank  and  Business  Block,  First  Na- 
tional Bank  Building.  Vucovich  and   Ka- 


v/eah  Club  Buildings,  residences  of  Judge 
N.  O.  Bradley,  R.  E.  Hyde  and  many  oth- 
ers. R.  M.  &  H.  Askin  did  the  cornice 
work  for  the  Auto  Hardware  Company, 
which  is  a  handsome  piece  of  work.  The 
firm  also  furnished  the  cornice  for  the 
Carnegie  Library,  a  handsome  little  build- 
ing built  of  gray  brick  and  granite.  Be 
sides  general  plumbing  the  firm  carries 
quite  a  large  line  of  pumps,  tanks,  troughs 
find  windmills.  Heating  and  ventilating  is 
specialized  and  among  the  buildings 
which  have  been  equipped  with  modern 
heating  systems  are  the  Carnegie  fJbra- 
ry,  Bradley  and  Hayes  residences. 


If  you  have  any  doubt  about  the  future 
of  San  Francisco  talk  to  the  advertisers 
of  the  Architect  and  Engineer.  They  are 
indeed,  ?n  optimistic  set.  It  is  all  busi- 
ness with  them. 
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GOLDEN  WEST  ROOFING 


'Stuality    Counts' 


For  Temporary  and  Permanent  Buildings 

Interior  Wood  Finish  Specialties,  Capitals,  Brackets,  Mouldings,  Etc. 
Lane  Joist  Hangers,  Clinton  Mortar  Stains,  and  Other  Building 
Materials.    Office  Phone 
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For  interiors  and  I  \tn, rs=== 


J .  BL.   M  A  N  t^  1 


M       W       ii      l--r      i-T 


Bay  and  Fillmore  Streets 


San  Francisco  ;: 
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/  Poor  One. 


RUN  NO  CHANGES  m  GET  THE  Bl 
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he  W,  J.  WATSON  ROOFING  CO 


•AClHC  REFINING  m   «0O0FiN6  COMPANY 


=  AND    HANDLE 


Paints 


WATSON'S 


314  Octavia  Street 


orncE 


Asphalt  Mastic  Hooring 
Read)  Roofing 
Sravei  Roofing 

San  Francisco 


TELEPHONE      PARK      116 


Member  Builders   Exchange,  226  Oak  Street,  San  Francisco 
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<   >//;<|e/e>  Pressed  Tirick  C 

Che  Tmcyf  f*fci-i*,/  iiticH  ui  fhe  U^i^rid 

All  Shapes,  All  Colors,  impervious  Rooting  Tile,  Mission,  Spanish, 
Oriental.  Flint  and  Silica  Clay  Fire  Brick,  the  Highest  Grades 
Made.  Hollow  Tile  Fire  Proofing.  Mantel  Tile.  Hearth  Tile. 
Vitrified  Paving  Brick.  Salt  Glazed  Conduits-  = 
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We  have  during  the  past  year  equipped  with  Safes 

more  modern  office  buildings  than  any  other 

safe  manufacturers  in  the  world. 

WHY? 
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arc    me   niosi  niouern    and    best  cuubiiucicu    me- 
proof  safes  in  the  world.     They  contain  every  im- 
provement known  to  the  science  of  safe  construction 
Send  for  further  particulars  and  catalogue. 

I.  T 


2518  CU 


rancisco 
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The  Otis  Elevator  Company  is  now 
installed  in  its  new  home  at  the  junc- 
tion of  Stockton,  North  Point  and  Beach 
streets,  San  Francisco.  The  location  is 
an  ideal  one  for  the  company's  busi- 
ness and  is  easily  reached  by  the  Kear- 
ney street  cars.  A  building  275  feet 
long  and  two  stories  high  has  been  con- 
structed and  when  all  its  machinery  ar- 
rives the  Otis  Company  will  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  handle  double  the  volume  of 
business  that  it  did  tefore  the  fire.  Man- 
agei  Berger  is  optimistic  of  the  future 
He  hap  strong  faith  in  San  Francisco's 
future  and  believes  the  city  will  be  big- 
ger and  more  beautiful  than  it  ever  wa;i 
Tn  less  than  fifteen  years  time.  The 
company's  offices  have  also  been  moved 
to  Stockton  and  North  Beach  streets. 


The  Bass-Heuter  Paint  Company  is 
now  located  in  its  new  quarters  at  1811 
Market  street,  just  above  Van  Ness  ave- 
nue. The  company  has  displayed  great 
enterprise  in  building  a  temporary  home 
sso  promptly.  The  Bass-Heuter  paints 
have  a  reputation  all  over  the  Coast  and 
the  demand  for  them  has  been  almost 
prcnomenal  since  the  fire.  It  is  only  a 
question  of  time  before  the  company  will 
be  installed  in  a  building  as  pretentious 
as  the  one  destroyed  by  fire. 
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Star 

Cement 
Laundry 

jlre  the  'Best 

We  sell  all  our  Trays  under  Guar- 
antee . 

They   are  made  from  the   Highest 
Grade  Materials  on  the  market. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICE  LIST. 
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J.F.  Reilly 

&  Co. 

Now  located    in    New    Factory  on  site  of 
4     burned  one, 

23-25  Spencer  Place,  S.  F. 


In  less  than  five  years  time 
Malthold  Roofing  has  become 
an  established  success  among 
builders,  architects  and  con- 
tractors throughout  the  civil- 
ized world. 

The  Reason 

Twenty-three     years    experi- 
ence and  practical  tests  in  the 
manufacture     of     durable 
weather      and      water     proof 
roofings     by     The     Paraffine 
Paint  Company    has  enabled 
his     Company    to    put    into 
Mahhoid   the  necessary    ma- 
erials    and    quality   to    with- 
rand  all  the  destruction  agen- 
ies  which  a  practical  roofing 
nust  overcome  to  give  proper 
protection  to  a  building. 

Malthoid  is  the  standard  of 
quality  and  is  so  considered  by 
all  competent  judges. 

Booklets  Free  for  the  Asking 
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savings  Bank  BIdg 
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San  Francisco  Salesroom: 

Fifteenth    Street   near    Guerrero 
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"If  a  thing  IS  wcrlh  doing,  it  is  worth 
doing  well"  is  the  proverb  selected  by 
fhTTibhotts  Roofing  company.  Mr.  O. 
r  Tiblietts,  who  manages  the  affairs  or 
fhis  concern,  has  done  satisfactory  work 
in  ready  roofing  and  gravel  roof.. 
as  well  as  root  repairing  and  roof  pamt. 
mg  in  Stockton,  Oakland  and  San  Frar- 
owoo     At   present   the    main   headquar 

ters  of  the  TlbbeUs  ^^^^-^g^^^^lJ^ 
at  the  Builders'  Exchange,  425  Ulteencr 
street   Oakland,  where  estimates  are  g  v- 
e„     In   Stockton,   orders   may   be  regis 
te;ed  at  529  E.  Main  street.     Since  the 
P,rthnuake   O.  B.  Tibbetts  has  also  con 
^'ct'ercuile  extensively  for  brici.  work 
and    -s    prepared  to    submit    figures  foi 
to-.mdations,    chiriinevs,  repair  and    gen- 
eral brick  work.      Attention  is  called  ^, 
the  advertisement    of    the    company    in 
tws  issue  of    The    Architect  and    Engi- 
necr. 

The  C  S  Pierce  Lumber  Company  of 
Fresno,  is  centrally  located  and  carries 
on  immense  stock  of  all  kinds  of  lumber 
iijid  other  building  material,  and  on  ac- 
count of  its  exceptional  facilities  for  buy- 
in*'  can  give  its  patrons  first  class  ser- 
vice. The  leading  contractors  and  buy- 
ers of  Fresno  find  it  convenient  and  pro- 
fitable to  deal  with  this  firm.  Mr.  C.  S. 
Pierce,  the  President  of  the  firm,  is  the 
I)ioneer  lumberman  of  Fresno,  having 
I'.een  in  the  business  here  continuously 
lor  the  past  twenty-five  years  and  by  hisi 


fair  treatment  and  careful  attention  to 
the  interests  of  his  customers  has  built 
up  a  b-plendid  trade. 


New  Terra  Cotta  Plant. 

W.  F.  Barnes,  president  of  the  W.  F. 
Barnes  Commercial  Company,  has  pur- 
chased the  clay  and  terra  cotta  plant  at 
Antioch.  California.  This  plant  has  noi 
been  in  operation  for  some  years.  It 
is  situated  on  the  Southern  Pacific  Rail- 
road within  a  short  distance  of  the 
depot  at  Antioch.  The  plant  will  be 
capable  of  handling  150  tons  of  clay  per 
dav,  and  it  is  Mr.  Barnes'  intention  to 
build  an  addition  as  speedily  as  condi- 
tions  will   warrant. 

The  company  that  will  handle  this 
propo.sition  will  be  ^he  California  Brick 
and  Clay  Manufacturing  Company,  which 
will  be'  controlled  by  Mr.  Barnes,  who 
holds  the  majority  of  the  stock. 

Mr.  John  G.  Treanor,  who  has  been 
associated  with  Mr.  Barnes  for  the  past 
few  years,  will  be  the  general  manager 
of  the  company,  and  Mr.  E.  T.  Maple, 
whc  is  an  expert  in  the  clay  manufac- 
turing industry,  will  be  the  general  su- 
permtendent  of  the  works  and  this  of 
itself  will  be  sufficient  guarantee  that 
the  very  best  terra  cotta,  piping,  etc., 
will  be  turned  out  at  the  plant. 

It  is  also  probable  that  a  little  later 
on  a  good  many  brick  will  be  made  at 
this  plant,  as  it  is  admirably  sltuateo 
for    the    very    best  clay,   and    sufficient 
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SPeCIAL  BILLS  AND 
CARGOES  CUT  TO  ORDER 


c.h.olinger 

MANAOCn 
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I^:  1 1  WOOD 


MAIN  O'FICC  a  YARD 

rmST  &  CLAY  STS. 

OAKLAND 
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BRANCH    YARD 

EAST  12VST  &  \1^2f  AVE. 
CAST  OAKLAND 


Telephone  Main  5531 
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Wm.  F.Wilson  Co. 
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FINE  PLUMBING  MATERIAL 
LATEST  SANITARY  APPLIANCES 


1179     TURK    STREET 

SAN    FRANCISCO 
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HOUSE 

Painting 

PAPER 
HANGING 
AND  DEC- 
ORATING 


Natural  Wood  Finishing 
a  specialty 


^f  Office  and  Shop 

^   I4th  &  Webster  Sts.  Oakland,  Cal. 

^.  Telephone  Main  716 
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The  Enos  Co. 


or  NE.W  YORK 


Gas  and  Electric  Fixtures 


We  have  preserved  all  Sketches.  Photo- 
graphs, and  some  Stock,  and  can  assure 
prompt  delivery.  Prepared  to  Refinish. 
Repair  and  Rehang  Fixtures. 
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OFFICE 

1701  Gough  Street,  Corner  Pine, 
San  Francisco 

Formerly  no  Geary  Street 


I     John  Faubel,  Mgr.  Phone  Main  6322     | 

^ciiriic  rHifidiiian 
rfiikici!  Sloiic   Co... 

General  Contractors  in 

Concrete  and 

Artificial  Stono  Work 
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Frank  L.  Hoyt 
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Henry  A.  Hoyt 

iERS 


Contractors  una  iiuiidcrs 

Cottages  Suburban  Homes  and  Out-of-tov^'n  Con- 
tracts our  Specialties.      Houses  Designed  and 
Plans  Draughted  for  Prospective  Builders.   We 
make  a  specialty  of  taking  contracts,  any- 
where in  California.     We  are  prepared  to 
give  estimates  on  short  noiice  on  work 
of  any  character,  summer  resort  bunga- 
lows, country  residences  and  barns, 
hotels  at  resorts,  etc..  etc. 
We  take  pleasure  in  corresponding  with  mtend- 
ing  builders  and  architects  anywhere  on  the  coast 
relative  to  building. 

SANTA  ROSA,  CAUFORNIA 
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MACHINE  BOLTS 
FORCINGS 

OFFICE  AND  MILLS 

SEVENTEENTH  and  MISSISSIPPI  STS. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
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cloy    land   has   been   secured     for     fifty 
vcars'  operation,  estimating  two  hundred 

tons   a  day. 

The  company  is  incorporated  for  $500, 
000.  and  it  is  proposed  to  start  up  the 
first  or  middle  of  August.  The  plant 
is  now  bfing  thoroughly  overhauled  and 
pv(t  in  good  condition  with  new  machin- 
ery, etc.  The  location  at  Antioch  af- 
fords competitive  shipping  facilities, 
there  being  the  Southern  Pacific,  Santa 
Fe,   and   water  transportation. 

It  is  proposed '  in  the  near  future  to 
establish  a  sand  lime  brick  plant  of  the 
Schwarz  "Scientific  System,"  as  au 
abundance  of  good  sand  is  at  hand,  and 
lime  rock,  so  ihat  the  company  will 
burn  their  own  lime. 


Mr,  Barnes  will  go  East  about  the 
first  of  August  for  the  purpose  of  pur- 
chasing machinery  for  an  entire  plant 
to  be  installed  at  El  Paso,  Texas,  and 
also  for  a  plant  to  be  installed  in  the 
vicinitv  of  San  Francisco.  The  plant  at 
El  Pas:o  will  be  a  large  one  to  turn  out 
40,000  biick  per  day,  while  the  one  at 
San  Francisco  will  run  over  a  hundred 
thousand  per  day  Mr,  Barnes  expects 
to  be  in  the  East  about  four  weeks,  and 
will  visit  most  of  the  machinery  people 
as  well  as  a  good  many  of  the  sand- 
jime  brick  and,  clay  plants,  also  purchas- 
ing some  niaclinery  for  the  Antioch 
plant.  Generally  speaking,  the  outlook 
IS  very  bright  for  the  brick  and  terra 
cotta   business. 
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Wm.J.  Axford 


Telephone  Mission  265 


W.  F.  Axford 


MISSIO.N  rOUNDRY  &  STOVE   \\yRkS 
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STOVES  AND    RANGES 

PLUMBERS'    SUPPLIES,    MANTELS,    GRATES,  HARDWARE 
SPECIALTIES    AND    ORNAMENTAL    BUILDING  CASTINGS 


22S6.Z258  HARRISON  STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


J.G.  NIGGLE. 

President 


G.  A.  PETERSEN 

Manager 


A.  VVEIMANN 

Secretary 
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V-  ninth  Street 
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STEELTO^,  'PA. 

All  Structures  of  Steel  and  Iron 

BRIDGES.  BUILDINGS,  ETC. 

Pacific    Coast    Sales    Office 

829  GOLDEN  GATE  AVENUE       SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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**      H.  G.  Corwin 
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Jlrcb^r  &  Corwin 

ARCHITECTURAL    ENGINEERS 

Designs  and  Details  of  all  Classes  of  Struct- 
ural Steel 

2411  C1a9  St,  5.  T.  CaL 


Telephone  West  4194 


THEODORE  H.  SKIININER 

Architect 
Western  Representative  of 

PITTNAM  i>  COX 
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W.  E.  Putnam 

AlUn  H.  Cox 

ThoA.  SRinner 
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Boston 

Chicago 

San  Francisco 

Reinforced  Concrete  Structures  a  Specialty 

Rooms  801  7  Atlas  BIdg.,  604  Mission  St. 
San  Francisco 


To   Face   Union  Square. 

Architects  Oliver  and  Foulkes,  who  re- 
cently removed  from  Oakland  to  San 
Francisco  are  preparing  plans  for  a  hand- 
some Class  A  building  for  Scott  &  Van 
/Krsdale,  to  be  erected  on  Union  Square. 
The  owners  wish  to  put  up  a  building 
of  12  or  16  stories,  but  may  be  pre- 
vonted  from  doing  so  by  the  new  build 
ing  ordinance,  which  limits  structures 
of  this  kind  to  twice  the  width  of  tho 
streets.  In  as  much  as  there  is  the  park 
on  the  oposite  side  of  the  street  there 
is  considerable  feeling  that  the  law  1h 
imjust. 
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RALPH  BARKER 
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J.  T.  WALSH 


&  Walsh 
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Formerly  with 
D,  H.  Burnham  &  Co.,  Chicago 

Foundations  Steel  Structures 

Reinforced  Concrete 

Specifications  and  Estimates  for  all  classes  of 
Steel  Construction 

•     San  Francisco,  Cal. 


2504  A  Clay  Street, 
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V.  F.  Wie'      ' 

Consulting  Engineer 

Mechanical  and  Structural  Engineering 
Designs  for  Steel  Structures  a  Specialty  ;; 

Temporary  Addresses  : 

1928  Fell  St.,  San  Francisco 
2605  Benvenue  Ave.,  Berkeley 
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o     DP.  GETTLE 


Dunlevy 


E.  S.  DUNLEVY 


*tle 


PATENT  CHIMNEYS  and 
TERRA  COTTA  CHIMNEYS 
FLUE  LINING 
GALVANIZED   IRON    TOPS 

AT  OLD  STAND— 

79   City   Hall  Ave.,   San   Francisco 
Builders'  Exchange,  San  Franclsc© 
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Boilers,  Tanks,  Sheet  Iron,  Structural  Iron 

and  Steel  Work.  Blacksmith  Work  of 

all  Descriptions.  Concrete  Cars, 

Ore  Cars.  Coal  Cars.  Buckets 

of  all  Descriptions. 
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1243-5   HARRISON   STREET 

SAN  t  It  \^i.l5>cO,  CAL. 


Want 

ffion? 
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The  Engineering  Agency  Weekly  Bulletin 
coming  to  you  52  times  for  $2.0©  will  place 
you  in  touch  with  our  large  list  of  situations 
open,  and  will  undoubtedly  bring  to  your 
notice  just  the  position  you  are  looking  tor. 
Send  stamp  for  sample  copy. 

The  Engineering  Agency,  inc. 

Established  1893 

1263  Monadnock  Block,  Chicago 
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AUGUST  FEATURES 


Architectural  Versus  Engineering 
Requirements 

Eastern  Architects'  Saggcstions  for 
the  New  San  Francisco 

A  Fire-Proof  Theater  for  New  City 

San  Francisco  the  Home  of  Mission 
Type  of  Furniture 

The  Real  California  Bungalow 

Landscape  Architecture  -  East  and 
West  Compared 

Fads  in  Hot-Air  Heating 

Los  Angeles*  Great   Department 
Store 

Advantages  ftf  Tile;Cpnstrfiriinn 
,     •  •  •    •  •  •  • 

The  New'Sanffaticisco* 
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fINGLE  COPIES 
^1     15  CENTS 
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()  V  E  D    C  L I M  A  X 
SOLAR  HEATER 
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Why  let  the  sunsliine  goto  waste,  and  your  money^t6o; 
when  vou  can  put  on  your  house  an  Improved  Uimax  bolar 
Water  Heater  that  will  furnish  hot  water  fix.m'  sunshine 
alone  winder  or  summer,  for  your  bath  tub,  smk,  laundry 
tra^ '  TOe  Solar  Heatei"  dues  its  work  without  cost,  danger 
orTelay.  It  can  be  connected  to  a  stove  furnace^pr  gas 
heater  to  insure  hot  water  on  rainy  days.  Doesn  t  cc^t 
much  Let  us  figure  with  you  on  yourjiot  water  problem. 
SOL  WORKS  'EM      Architects  invited  to  investigate  its  merits. 

^       333  New  High  St.,  LOS  ANflELES 
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MIXED    READY    FOR    USE 

It's    the    Paint    and    Varnisji    to    Use 
Manufactured  on  the. Coast  since  1857 


Office  and  Store:  18i4  MaRKL  i 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


west  of  Van  Nc 
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OOLDEi 


Manufactured  by 


PACIFIC  F^a.firltLANOJCEMENT  CO. 

Location  Of  Works:  CEMENT,  SOLANO  CO.,  CAL 


QEO,  STONE 

President 


NATHAN  L.  BELL 

Vice-Pf^siddnt  and  Secretary 


AtORRIS  KIND,  C.  E. 

Superintendent 
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R.  J.  DAVIS.  Prksident 

B.  C.  VAN  EMON.  VicK  Pres.  and  Mg'r. 

H.  B.  KATHBONE.  Secty.  and  Treas. 


DiRKCtoRS:— Louis  F.  Monteatrle,  Geo.  M. 
Pinckard.  Wm.  P.  Plummer.  Albert  J.  Dibblee 
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VA.IN  EMOIN    I    !    I^VATOI 

Nos.  46-54  Natoma  St.,  near  2nd,  San  Francisco 
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Plione,  Temporary  1387 


THESE  BUILDl 
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All  are  covered  with  W.  &  P.  Felt,  Pitch  and  Gravel  Rooting. 


Watson's 
Ready     Roofing 

Asphalt  Mastic 
Roofing:. 

Gravel  Roofing. 

Saturated 
Felts. 

Asphalt   Roof 
Paints. 


Hayward  or  Kohl  Building  Mercantile  Trust  Grant  Buildin^: 

THE  W.  J.  WATSON  ROOFING  CO. 

Successors  to  Roofing  and  Paving  Department  of  the  Pacific  Refining  &  Roofing  Co. 
314  Octavia  Street        Phone  Park  116         SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


v'*-* 

\ 

i 

^   : 

; '       I 


^\ 


99 


WE  MAKE  *0M 


:•  .  J  ;  ' 


SOL  WORKS    EM 


CLIMAX 
SOLAR  HE  A  TBR 

Why  let  the  sunsliine  ^o  to  waste,  andyr.unnnney  lo-s 
when  you  can  put  on  ycmr  house  an  Improves  Clniiax  ho  a 
^/  Heate/  t!.at  will  furnish  hut  water  frorn  suns^m  e 
alone  winter  or  summer,  fur  your  hath  taf>,  sink,  laundry 
travs '  The  Solar  Heater  di)es  its  w(»rk  witliuut  cr.st,  dan^'ei 
(,r  delay.  It  can  be  cunnected  to  a  stove,  furnarc-  |>r  -as 
heater  to  insure  hot  water  un  ran^y  days.  Dui-sut  cuM 
m^h  Let  us  ti^ure  with  you  on  vour  l.>t  water  prohh-ni. 
Architects  invited  to  uivesti^ate  it,?  merits. 


SOLAR  HE  A  TER  CO. 


m   New   High  St.,   1  OS  ANCild  IS 
A.  \).  DAVIS,  Manager.    Tele  photic  23%     [ 


BasS'Heuter  Paint 

MIXED    READY    EOR    USE 


It's    the    Paint    and     X'arnisli    t-    I'si' 
Manufactured  ^n  the  c::-asl  since  1  n-, 


Office  and  Store:  1814  MARKET  STREET,  west  of  Van  Ness  Ave. 

SAS  PR  ASCI  SCO 


aOLDEN  GATE  CEMENT 


Mariufartufi'ii  bv 


PACIFIC  l^m^iilUm^^^CHMl-M    CO. 


'    *  {.cicaticm  of  Works:  CEMENT.  SOLANO  CO..  CA 


i-RArsQi-sC'C  > 


OEO.  STONB 

FresiJcnt 


NAT  HAS  L.  BELL 


p80i 
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R.  J.  DAVIS.  PREsmENT 

B.  C.  VAN  EMON.  Vick  Pres.  and  Mg'r. 

H.  B.  RATHBONE.  Secty.  and  Treas. 


Directors:— Louis  F.  Monteasle  Geo.  M  ^ElCCtriC     * 

Pinckard.  Wm.  P.  Plunimer.  Albert  J.  Dibblee  v\«-,«%^^»..  .^ 


^ilraulic   lid! 


VA.IV  EMOIN  BLrEVATOR  C0^4F►  %.^\      Imc.) 

Nos.  46-54  Natoma  St.,  near  2nd,  San  Francisco  Phone,  Temporary  1387 


THESE  BUILDb    ^  ^UR\ !    FD  TYll    11 

All  are  covered  with  W.  &  P.  Felt,  Pitch  and  Gravel  Rooting. 


Watson's 
Ready     Roofing 

Asphalt   Mastic 
F?nofing. 

Gravel  Roofing. 

Saturated 
Felts. 

Asphalt  Roof 
Paints. 


Hayward  or  Kohl  Buildingr  Mercantile  Trust  Grant  Building 

THE  W.  J.  WATSON  ROOFING  CO. 

Successors  to  Roofing  and  Paving  Department  of  the  Pacific  Refining  &  Roofing  Co. 
314  Octavia  Street        Phone  Park  116         SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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^kycruze^^ 


Rubber  Sanded  Rootini* 

Should  be  used  on  that  new  buildiiiK.  Builders  and  contractors  are  usinK 
it  more  and  mo'-"  •"•♦■rx  nu.ntli  f)nr  snlo?  records  prove  it.  1  here  s  a 
reason  for  it.  I*!i.%t  I  U  i/i  HHf  f/  xNhf:D  is  P^oof  «^'.''»'",^t J.^/Jj , 
thinjf  an  ideal  rooi  snouia  oc  proui  aK.onM.  koofinif  guide  B  will  ten 
you  all  about  overv  class  of  rnotin^r  and  building  papers,     bent  free. 


*^:iii  Fran 


piomulr  hull 

risen  Representative. 


cO . 


,  Los  Angeles, 


H.  R.  Willar.  728  MnntKromery  St..  San 


:isc(> 


^      • 


Pacific   Fire   nxtini*:yislier    Coinparn^ 

Aeents  for  Grinnell  Automatic  Sprinklers  and  Fire  Alarm  Systems.  Insurant 
rates  deduced  40  to  50  per  cent.  Recognized  by  all  fire  insurance  companies.  iLSti 
mates  furnished  free.     Correspondence  solicited. 

PACIFIC  FIRE  EXTINGUISHER  COMPANY 

Office  and  Warehouse,  145  to  153  Howard  Street, 


G.  J.  BECKER,  Manager. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


JVlaiiiincrvand  Electrical  U 


•■•'■^l^^.'^-v 


Polvtechnic  High  School 


Harvard  School 


9  i    I    « 

fir 
J,    I    I     * 


irineers 


Alhambra  High  School 

Heating  and  \ 

Sole  Agents  B.  F.  STURTEVANT  COMPANY 

Oflfice    and    Salesrooms:     351-3S3    North    Main    Street,    Los  Angeles 
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l\iv   Onh    B\z    !!:iri!uno,l    I  unibii:    \  :ird    h»    T-rnpr   the   Fin 


\\  Hll  I:    l^ROS 


'^ 


1,5(X),00()  feet  ready  for  Delivery.     Mahogany,  Walnut,  Birrli,  Cherry,  Maple  and  Ash 

c:    r    C'">r,  *^nrnr  rind   !!•  wnrd  *^t^..   "^aii  i  >  jikisco 


l\ 


1 


ti  \^ 

uASOLlNE 

AND 

iii-^ni  i.ate 


.:.:|^  ^ 


'.r 

■  <-  f 

I  - 


1*11  ill 


\y  H  n  TO 

25  H.  P.  FOR 


nrxFfUL 

j'ii\\|i{  \\ii 

1,1  !  L  i  1  ^M  w 

^        T 

Double  Cylinder  Type  "B"  Peerless  Engine 

Baker  &  Hamilton 


900  to  912  Third  Street,  Corner  Berry 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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■Mm^'^^^^^^m^' 


^_J   ^^^^^-^r.- 


REINFORCED  CONCRETE  BRIDGE 


AT  RENO.  NEVADA.      TWO  65  FT.  SPANS.  80-FT.   WIDTH. 


/ 


ON   13R()S.  Ok  cO 


OL^ 


IV    \  I 


■^A}\  I  U  \l1'«H.^*-^ 


Buildings, 


'ow  cr 


Plants     Factories 


CONSTRUCTED  OF  REINFORCED  CONCRETE 
OR  OTHER  MATERIALS 


PILE  DRIVING,  WHARVES  AN 


I  I  II 


%|l\ 


i  I  I  %  ^■■' 


The  system  of  executing  contracts  on  a  basis  of  "Cost-plus-a-f^xed-sum 
gives  most  satisfactory  results  to  owners  as  well  as  protection  from  exorbitant 
charges  Every  detail  of  the  work,  its  cost,  its  quality,  the  progress,  are  constantly 
under  the  owner's  supervision.  He  knows  at  all  times  how  much  and  for  what  his 
money  has  been  spent.  He  knows  how  much  remains  to  be  spent.  Many  ways  ot 
expediting  work  develop  as  work  progresses,  and  these  are  taken  advantage  of  to 
the  benefit  of  the  owner  and  not  the  contractor. 

This  method  allows  the  owner  to  have  the  use  of  our  equipment  (one  ot  the 
best  on  the  Coast)-the  services  of  a  trained  force  of  men  to  work  together  to  the 
best  possible  advantage  to  save  cost  and  hasten  work.  It  gives  the  owner  the 
benefit<>f  the  experience  gained  by  this  firm  in  many  years  of  heavy  construction. 

By  this  system  we  are  able  to  work  in  absolute  harmony  with  the  owner  and 
his  architects  to  obtain  the  best  results  in  speed  at  a  minimum  cost.     Consultation 


solicited. 


COTTON  BROS. 


MONADNOCK  BUILDING 
BACON  BUILDING 


&  a  ^ 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
-       OAKLAND,  CAL. 
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One  o!  Eighteen  Towers  erected  in  Hollywooti  by  T.  A.   McMurtrie  from  stone  made  by  his  latest  model 
inarhines,  ca|>able  of  adjustment  for  any  size  or  style  of  stone. 


Mc\U  RTRI!: 


-MANUFACTURKR    OF" 


Mrrinci \J.  srnxr  wopKryn  m  u. 


.  ti    (  u  f  '^ 


For  makine  Artihciai  or  Concrete  Stone.  i-ACK  T.XMl'  and  >iut.  i.\Mi  .m.^^  ih.m:,.-. 
\d  uJlable  to  any  size  HOLLOW  CONCRETE  FENCE  POST  MACHINE-The  best 
and  cheapest  Concrete  Mixer  ever  offered  to  the  Building  Trades.     Write  for  catalo^rue. 

Phone  Main  4.S25-P.  O.  Box  m  f  OS   1  SOELES,  CAL. 


!     M\  !  I !    --  /", 


ICAMTli 

tan  lii^c  a  Span  «>i  I 


(i.i1I.*!h:k) 


R()( 


I 


Are  specially  adap- 
ted for 

SCHOOLS 
HAILS 

k  I  %  K  s 

rs\R\r)i  > 

And  any  buildinjrs 
where  open  space 
is  desired. 

Estimates 

Cheerftflly 

Given 

Give  size  of  build- 
ing over  all 

RACir 


(Ml  |-a1  WitlKHii  a  Siiiijlc  Iprii^lii 

PkiiJ  <     LESS 
\  \  |,'  ■'-   :«.•'.•'> 

We  have  on  hand 
2S\  carloads  of 

Ml.UMll 
\S1'IU1  i 

\{m\  i^ii 

The  best  and  most 
reliable  rooting  on 
the  market.  Com- 
pare our  quality 
with  that  of  the 
(ithrr  fcllnw. 


M 

I  t 


COAST    I  » 

TEMPORARY  ADDRESSES 


> 


307  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


1544  to  1552  Broadway,  0  IV 


•  /^  _i 
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WHEN  A  COMPKTITOR  SAYS 

THERE  IS  NOTHIXtj  BE 


I  i 


\' 


m  M 


RBl.ll 


HARD  WAL 


1__ 


Its 
are 


It  must  be  a  fact. 

We  are  paid  this  compliment  and  know   the   material  de 
serves    the    praise.      Every    architect    should    investi^^ate    • 
worth,  forby  specifyin^x  -MARBLEITE",  pertect  results  c' 
assured. 

It  is  economical,  considering  the  high  standard   of   work 
.performed.     When  once  on  the  wall,  it  is  there  to  stay  while 
the  building  lasts. 


SOME  OF  ITS  SPECIAL  qualhius  are 

UNIFORM    SETTING— giving    the   plasterer    ample  time    to    get 

"MARBLEITE"  on  the  wall  without  waste. 
SPREADING  QUALITY— enabling  the  walls  to  be  covered  with  a    . 
reasonable  amount  of  material  without  excessive  labor  to  the 
,.    journeyman. 
RICHNESS- permitting  the  plasterer    to   follow   up  and   finish,   if 

necessary,  in  one  coat. 
TOUGHNESS— rendering  the  wall  impervious  to  rough  usage  and 

hard  knocks. 
NON-CONDUCTOR    OF    HEAT  AND  CO!  D-tests    with  the  blow 
pipe  show  that  one  inch  from  the    heat,  the   material    is  cool. 
COVERING  CAPACITY— with    one  and   one-half    parts    of    sand, 

"MARBLEITE"  covers  200  yards  to  the  ton. 
GRADES— we  manufacture  un-fibred    and  fibred  hard  wall,    wood 

fibre  plaster,  and  finishing  plaster. 
PRICE— our  price  is  reasonable,  lower  than  anything  on  the  market. 
Write  us  for  further  information;  notify  us  and  we  will  call. 


Western  Building  Material  Company 

SALES    AGENTS, 


L 


340  STEUART  STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Sample  Wall  of  Concrete  Stone  which  resisted  perfectly  the  heat  of  San  Francisco's  hijj  fire 

ROM  AX    S  I  <  )XI  i 

Guaranteed  to  be  absolutely  fireproof.  This  photograph  shows  the  wall  standing'  in  front  of  the  ware- 
house at  24  Sacraniento  Str<'et.  Muoh  cheaper  thait  any  natural  stone.  No -stock  patterns.  We  can 
make  any  design  at  slight  cost  over  straight  work. 

liili     \\f<    I    i\y'    ill        I-li  EXCLUSIVE  SALES  AGENTS 

I  1 1  P  i  ,  H  L  .^'    LJ  ,  n  L    k,\K  .     i  1 14^.  j^utual  Savings  Bank  BIdg.,  San  Francisco 


TSCT355Ji^5!»*^ 


■.■^m:. 


')>:\\ 


\      \l\ 


'-^> 


MADE  or  -Trni.   • 

In  P^ifteen  Sizes  for  Hard  Coal,  Soft 
-  Coal  or  Wood  — ^— -^ 


LbiN 


I     I 


f^ 


t  V 


Can't    Be    Beat— The    Best   for  Al 
Climates— Heats    Quickly   at   Smal 
Fuel    Cost— Cheapest    in   the   Long 
Run 


The  Combination  Brick  and  Iron  Fire  Pot  has 
been  found  far  better  than  all  iron 

i-^£tw  it  ic     |'^lo^%'"  w  V 

3261  TO  3267  SEVENTEENTH  STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
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GLADDING.  McBEAN    S   CO 


TERRA   COTTA PRESSED  BRICK 


WORKS  -  LINCOLN,  CAL. 


FLOOrr 


,j,i4,^4rfili»4iJ»*««*ai*j««*lCj**'*' 


am 


ROOFS 


^3,j,.jjj;^j(jgii(iga(iiaato,ais^^  *  -v*'-^"-^ 


<  I.I  >^  ro 


1'-  |.'  "^t 
1  .  .   I 


CEIUNOS 


M'  s'p^'KTw  ■i-n^i^m^-o'^'''^'^^^^" 


FIRE-PROOFING 
DEPARTMENT  . 


D 

E 
W 
A 
L 
K 
S 

SEATTLt         1_ 
5AN  FRANaSCO        JTlTlOlfS 


833  Monadnock  Building 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


H 


7th  and  Berry  Sts. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


ird  &  VlcCone 

164  No.  Los  Angeles  Street 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Mining  and  MilHnsr  Machinery,  Boilers, 

Engines,    ?         s,    i  Ma- 

chinery, Machine  -  >ols, 

Pulleys,  Belting,  ^supplies 


We  are  pleased  to  submit   specifications  and  estimates   on  com 
plete  plants. 

Write'us  for  catalogues  and  information. 
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Fsper  M 


ill  of  Reinforced  Concreteat  Willamette.  C>r..  Inuit  bv  Pacific  Construction  Co. 


c.  F.  McCarthy. 

President. 


F.  A.  KOETITZ. 

Vice-President  and  Engineer. 


F.  M.  BUTLER, 

Secretary. 


Paciflc  Cuiistruction 


v». 


I  111  pa  nv 


J-  i ,  •  «■ 


Eng!  ' 

Reinforced  Concrete 

Bridges,     Whar\cs    and 


Oc  i'l  c  r  /t  I  l'  f  i  /il  r  //  i  i  O  ts 


1 1  /" 


f^  f\  ^ 


Sole  Agent  for    KOETITZ    Patent  Concrete  Piling  and    KOETITZ    Patent  Rein- 
forced Concrete  Floor  System. 
Have  large  steamer  and  rail  shipments  of   Cement,  Steel  and    other  materials  en 
route  from  Europe  and  the  East  besides  heavy  local  st.«:ks. 

CAN  GUARANTEE  EARLY  COMPLETION  OF  ALL  CONTRACTS 


PRESENT  TEMPORARY  OFFICES: 
17  SPEAR  STREET  and  FERRY  BUILDING.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


=J 


^ 
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HYDRAUUCSu       N      ^    ,-^t- 
DISCHARGING 


MAIN  OFFICE: 
Saa  Francisco 

BRANCH  OFFICES: 

New  York, 

Jacksonville,  Fla., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
finlveston, 

Seattle, 

Honolulu. 


-^^ 


NORTH  AMERICAN  DREDGING  G 

gf.ne:ral  contractors 

—AND  ENGINEERS  — 

H  ft  «  fi  ■ .)  ft      !  M  P  B  O  VEMENTS      hHO      DREDGif^O      MACNiNrS 

O  AH  LAND.     CALlFORNtA 


IILDINO,    R     uM 


S.J         ;     V   ' 


t   1*4  5 


I  ft,  '■ 


orricc*  AooT.  or  •.  p.  trine 


F.  J.  AMWEG.  M  Am-Soc.  C.  E. 
Engineer  and  Manager 


J.  B.  ROHRER.  M  W-S.  E. 
Assistant  Manager 


A  nu  rk  nil  I  law  aiwn 

Engineering  riinJ  Construction  Co., 


I  .  I  c 


EINOIINEER*^    ^rsU    t>,^O.N  i  i^^OTORg 


Contractors  for 

Monadnock  Building 
Newman   &   Levison  Building 
Hahneman   Hospital    Building 
California  Wine  Ass'n  Building 
San   Mateo    Co.    Court    House 


Temporary  Office: 

332    TURK     STREET 


San  Francisco 
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AMI 
ELLc  I  ^L   \  lOHTlNQ 

I        n  RES 
STORE,    Uf 


A  / 


u 


DISPLAY    FlXTLkiS 
ORNAMENlAi   nmH    WtH'K 
BRASS  AND  IRON  RAlLINu- 


We  will  wire  your  House, 
Install  Motors,  etc.  All 
Work  Satisfactorily  Done. 


Arthur  R.  Haskin^ 

Office  and  Salesr(K)ms 
Telegraph    Ave.  and  Broadway.  Oakland 

San  Francisco  Office 
211-13-15  Stevenson  Street 


t^N 


1 


I      '   I      I     *       f 


1.  H.  BURNETT.  Owner  and  Manasrer 


Maaufacturers  of 

Ornamental,  Structural 
Steel  and\Cast  Iron 


RESNO, 


CALIFORNIA 


OFFICE  AND  WORKS 


SOUTH    SANTA    FE    AVE. 


p.  O.  Box  1363 


Tel.  Main  1730 


tiiiiiiliiii    if!    int 

lutely  salt 


B\!Hi[ll  ClirMICU.   EXllN^in^inil 


-^^^      — %„  ^ 


\ 


BADSER 


/^ToPity 
Turnlo«o«« 


AHvays  j^eady 
Lasih  Operated 


iif- 


II 


Office  Baildings, 
Factories  and 
Residences .... 


We  have  estahlished  permanent  quarters  at 

145-153  Howard  Street,  San  Francisco 

B.\DGER  FIRE  EXTINGUISHER  CO. 
Offices  formerly  at  215  Sansome  St. 
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F    A    HFALY 


O.  M.  GALI 


r\ 


i    s I  I  "I  I  I  !  J 


Fire- Proof 


■ft    ill  %.!  *_*  \  > 


Have  withstood  tlie  lialtiiiK^re,  Koclicster  and  Toronto  fires.  They  look  better,  weai 
better  (absolutely  fireproof)  and  are  no  more  costly  than  wood.  The  only  absolut- 
.vindow  prt)tection  on  the  market.     Get  particulars  from 


I! 


n  wO.  f 


n  X  C  U  1^  ^  I   V   U        A.  Cj  t:.  .-%     I    .^-. 
uite  7.  St.  Muntfo  Building 
Cor.   Fillmore  St.  ami  ■        '-n  Gate  Ave.. 
SAN  FRa  m:i<CO 


"'% 


M 


OR   \IX  ULLi\  LRIL 


^  ^ 


\^ 


American,  English,  German,  Belgian,  Swedish, 
Australian,     Japanese     and     Chinese     Brands 


ittAi  P.  t<iI-F^.  Bfiikef 


218  Merchants'  Fxcli 

SAN  FP\>Uv^ 


17  State  Street 
NEW     YORK 


118  Battery  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


Bowrln 


Y 


iny 


Structural 


/ 


Cem 


C.  T.  Bowring  &  Company,  Ld. 

LIVERPOOL  LONDON  CARDIFF 


BAkiNt^ON  HIBBERD  CO. 
M    C  i^DRAY  CO. 

SHIPPING  AND  COMMISSION     IMPORTERS  and  EXPORTERS 

Dealers  in  Cement 


TEAS  AND  COFFEES 
Mission  Wharf  No.  2 


INSURANCE,  Fire  and  Marine 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


H 
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S.    (iL/Us> 


ESTIMATES   GIVEN    ON 

^  :iiHi  Slice i  U 

COKKl:.bl'U.MJn.N\-i::.     -v/iJCITED 

=  Office,   Salesroom    and  Factory 


%»  »*| 


COR. 


SEVENTH  AND  HOOPER  STREETS.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


wan  iif:i^^  com  R^^  t 


V14NTFI  S 


1 


1 11*  it        I  "it       \"  lii^ir 


I  t  *  >  i  i  •>*  ^-^     I 


Buy    the    ordinary   stock   mantels 
when  you  can   have   your  mantel 


desi^Miecl  and  built  for  your  par- 
ticular room  :  :  '■  ".  • 
Desi^ms  and   estimates   submitted 


CAKl   I  ^■^^^  ^^  \^ 

716-718  S-iiti!    -1^ 

L^O0  Angeles        :        s 

j.  D.  NASH G.  E.  NASH 


St. 


ii 


B/?i/7J/V  t^-   c  (JyVl/M A 


(Snccessors  to 


C.  H.  PHILPOTT  CO.  and  OLYMPIC  ARMS  CO.) 


LARGEST    STOCK    OF 


Builders'   and  General 

Sporting  Goods,  Etc.,  in  the  City 

Van  Ness  Avenue  and  Turk  Street,   San    Francisco  [ 


/ 
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W  c  iiavc  uuiin^^  liic  p.isi  year  ccjuijjpca  wiin  j^aicis 

more  modern  office  buildinK^s  than  any  otiier 

safe   manufacturers   in   the  world. 

WHY  ? 

I         i  I    I, 

are  tlie  most   modern   and  best   constructed  fire- 
proof safes  in  tlie  world.     They  contain  every  im- 
provement known  to  the  science  of  safe  construction 
Send  for  further  particulars  and  cataloj^ue, 

I.    I  'KMIEMAIN 


I  N. } 


'"^  I  ■»  i    f-' 
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A  Fire-Proof  Theatre  for  the  New  San  Francisco 

By  CHARLES  F.  ARCHER,  C.   E. 

DESIGNING  a  theatre  building  for  the  new  and  greater  San  Francisco, 
under  and  in  accordance  with  the  new  building  ordinance  is  a  task  re- 
quiring infinite  attention  to  detail. 

The  demands  of  the  man  behind  the  scenes,  of  the  fire  marshal,  of 
the  building  inspectors,  and  of  the  theatre-going  public,  must  be  satisfied 
and  must  be  made  to  harmonize  with  those  of  the  man  in  the  box  office. 
The   accompanying   illustrations   show    an   attempt  to   solve   this   problem. 

This  building  is  being  erected  for  Messrs.  Belasco  and  Mayer,  the 
former  proprietors  of  the  Alcazar  and  Central  Theatres,  of  San  Francisco, 
and  owners  of  the  Belasco  Theatre,  of  Los  Angeles.  It  has  been  designed 
and  is  being  built  by  Archer  &  Corwin,  architectural  engineers. 

The  building  is  situated  on  the  southwest  corner  of  Sutter  and  Sterner 
streets,  96  feet  3  inches  on  Sutter  street  and  137  feet  6  inches  on  Steiner 
street.  The  building  covers  the  entire  lot  with  the  exception  of  an 
eight-foot  passage  along  the  west  lot  line  from  the  proscenium  wall 
to  Sutter  street.  The  main  front  of  the  building  is  on  Sutter  street 
and  is  designed  after  the  old  Spanish.  The  main  entrance  to  the  theatre 
is  through  a  lobby  leading  from  the  center  of  the  Sutter  street  front, 
on  one  side  of  which  is  located  the  box  office  and  manager's  private 

office.  1  r  u 

There  will  be  a  confectionery  store  on  the  corner  and  a  cafe  on  the 

west  end  of  the  front. 

Between  the  lobby  and  cafe,  with  an  entrance  leadmg  from  the  audi- 
torium, there  will  be  a  ladies'  parlor,  which  it  is  intended  to  furnish 
with  every  convenience  for  the  comfort  of  ladies  and  children. 

The  second  floor  over  the  lobby  and  stores  contains  seven  offices  hav- 
ing an  entrance  from  Steiner  street  and  having  no  connection  whatsoever 

with  the  theatre.  ^     -   x .      •   u^  c    ^ 

The  main  auditorium  is  seventy-seven  feet  long  and  eighty-eight  feet 
wide,  and  contains  one  balcony  and  twelve  boxes.  The  seating  capacity  is 
1474!  The  balcony  is  supported  on  two  columns  so  located  that  there  is  a 
clear  view  of  the  stage  from  every  seat  in  the  house.  The  sight  line  from  the 
balcony  allows  the  footlights  to  be  seen  from  the  rear  row  of  seats. 

The  box  fronts  leave  the  proscenium  wall  at  an  angle  of  sixty  degrees, 
which  will  allow  persons  seated  in  the  boxes  a  very  full  view  of  the  stage. 

The  floor  of  the  auditorium  slopes  toward  the  stage  about  one  foot 
in  every  twelve  feet.     The  orchestra  pit  is  sufficient  to  accommodate  the 
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largest  orchestra  required  for  opera  productions,  and  as  will  be  seen  upon 
examining  the  longitudinal  section  herewith  given,  is  located  partly  under 
the  stage?  the  leader  occupying  a  semi-circular  niche  projecting  into  the 
center  aisle.  The  pit  is  six  feet  deep  and  only  the  leader  will  be  seen  by 
the  audience.  The  back  wall  of  the  pit  will  be  6i  hard  wood  forming  a 
sounding  board.  This  feature  is  an  innovation  in  San  Francisco  but  has  been 

used  successfully  elsewhere.  ^  a   •     a    • 

The  ornamentation  of  the  auditorium  is  to  be  stucco  and  in  design 
contains  a  suggestion  of  the  Moorish,  as  the  name  "Alcazar  implies.  Most 
of  the  ornamentation  is  applied  to  the  boxes  and  proscenium  arch  plain  wall 
surfaces,  appropriately  colored,  being  considered  more  effective  than  masses 
of  applied  ornament  and  being  much  less  expensive.  There  is  to  be  a  paneled 
wainscoting  six  feet  high  throughout  the  auditorium.  , 

The  stage  floor  is  of  fire-proof  construction  excepting  a  space  the  width 
of  the  proscenium  opening  from  the  footlights  to  the  rear  wall,  which 
will  be  of  wood.  This  is  the  only  floor  in  the  building  that  is  non-fire-proof, 
and  is  permitted  under  the  building  ordinance  to  be  so.  The  floor  is  to  be 
almost  entirely  made  up  of  trap  doors.  The  stage  is  ninety-four  feet  long 
and  thirty-five  feet  deep.  There  are  two  stories  of  dressing  rooms  at  each 
end  The  fly  galleries,  forming  the  ceiling  for  the  upper  story  of  dressing 
rooms,  are  connected  by  a  paint  bridge  located  five  feet  from  the  rear  wall 
Twenty-five  feet  above  the  fly  galleries  there  is  a  metal  gridiron,  on  which 
are  located  the  blocks  for  raising  and  lowering  the  various  curtains,  tiies 
and  other  paraphernalia  used  on  the  stage. 

The  stage  roof  is  of  reinforced  concrete  on  steel  beams  and  covered 
with  asphaltum  and  is  ventilated  by  two  thirty-six-inch  galvanized  iron  ven- 
tilators ten  feet  high  and  with  counter-balanced  flat  tops  to  ventilate  stage, 
also  two  skylights,  so  arranged  that  they  will  slide  clear  of  their  curbs 
upon  releasing  their  fastening,  which  may  be  done  from  the  stage  floor 
In  construction  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  follow  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  law  and  in  a  number  of  instances  the  law  has  been  bettered. 
There  are  ten  six-foot  exits  from  the  sides  of  the  auditorium  and  the  main 
entrance  has  twenty-two  feet  of  clear  opening.  All  stairs  throughout  the 
building  are  of  iron.     The  walls  are  of  brick  supported  upon  a  rigid  steel 
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Balcony  Plan  for  Alcazar  Theatre.  San  Francisco 
Charles  F.  Archer  and  Harley  G.  Convin.  F.ngineers 


frame  and  will  be  plastered  with  cement  plaster  outside  and  plastered  upon 
a  damp-proof  coating  inside. 

The  roof  over  the  front  portion  is  of  reinforced  concrete  covered  with 
tile,  while  the  roof  of  the  auditorium  is  of  corrugated  galvanized  iron, 
supported  upon  steel  purlins  carried  by  four  trusses  eighty-eight  feet  in 
span..  The  ceiling  of  the  auditorium  is  plastered  on  metal  lath  and  in  order 
to  deaden  the  sound  of  rain  falling  upon  the  roof,  a  false  ceiling  of  plaster 
on  metal  lath  has  been  designed  to  go  midway  between  the  roof  and  mam 

ceiling.  . 

In  designing  the  structural  work  for  this  buildmg  the  architects  were 
bothered  to  no  little  extent  by  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  new  building 
ordinances,  notable  among  which  is  the  provision  that  the  metal  of  col- 
umns shall  be  at  least  eight  inches  from  the  outside  of  party  line  or 
court  walls,  while  permitting  four  inches  for  front  walls.  To  the  writer 
this  seems  absurd,  for  the  same  section  permits  the  metal  of  girders  or 
wall  beams  to  be  two  inches  from  the  same  lines,  and  in  order  that  one 
may  use  thirteen-inch  curtain  walls  it  is  necessary  to  place  eccentric  loads 
upon  columns.  The  provision  requiring  an  eight-foot  passageway  on  each 
side  of  a  theatre  of  this  capacity  and  at  the  same  time  permitting  obstruc- 
tions at  the  end  of  the  passage  amounting  to  three  feet,  does  not  seem,  to 
say  the  least,  consistent. 


Make  Fireproofing  Materials  Bear  Building  Stress 

THE  utilization  of  fireproof  brick,  terra  cotta  blocks  and  tile  until  re- 
cently in  building  has  been  confined  almost  exclusively  for  the  pro- 
tection of  steel  frames,  partitions  and  ceilings.  Modern  building 
engineers  are  now  making  use  of  fireproof  brick  and  tile  not  only  for  the 
protection  given  the  steel  structure,  but  are  using  them  entirely  for  the 
construction  of  domes,  stairways  and  arched  ceilings  and  their  function  has 
been  extended  to  the  bearing  of  the  stress  of  heavy  loads.  In  a  number  of 
the  lately  designed  buildings  the  main  walls  are  built  in  the  usual  way  of 
steel  columns  and  girders  to  carry  the  load,  protected  on  all  sides  by  terra 
cotta  semiporous  and  porous  blocks,  but  the  dome  on  the  top  floor  of  each 
structure  is  made  with  fireproof  tiles.  A  double  line  of  steel  columns  divide 
the  domes  in  two  sections,  and  from  the  top  of  these  an  arched  ceiling 
effect  is  made  of  tiles.  The  span  between  the  columns  is  sometimes  upward 
of  fifty  feet,  but  so  perfect  is  the  arch  made  that  the  compression  is  uniformly 
distributed,'  and  no  part  of  the  load  is  in  danger  of  falling.  The  tiles  used 
for  this  domic  ceiling  are  6  by  15  inches  in  size,  and  they  are  laid  on  edge 
so  that  the  flat  surface  is  exposed.  The  first  few  courses  above  the  support- 
ing steel  pillars  are  made  of  fireproof  brick,  and  then  the  tiles  spring  from 
this  masonry  work  and  gradually  curve  inward  to  the  skylight  of  the  dome. 
The  tiles  are  laid  in  cement  mortar.  .   . 

Such  a  domic  ceiling  gives  the  maximum  of  lighting  space  at  a  minimum 
of  weight  and  cost.  The  fire  protection  is  considered  by  architects  and 
engineers  unusually  safe.  In  the  event  of  a  fire  the  glass  skylight  could  be 
broken  through,  but  no  other  damage  would  result.  The  upper  loft  is  com- 
pletely incased  in  terra  cotta  tile  burnt  in  the  making  to  a  temperature 
approaching  2500  degrees.  There  is  no  metal  framework  supporting  the 
dome,  and  as  a  result  no  temperature  below  2500  degrees  could  afTect  the 
stability  of  the  arched  ceiling. 
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The  New  Building  Law  of  San  Francisco 

*By  W.   J.  CUTHBERTSON,  Architect 

r>  ENERAL  affairs  having  now  re- 
I  turned  somewhat  into  their  normal 
channels  and  the  days  of  temporary 
structures  supposed  to  be  relegated  to  the 
past,  a  few  words  regarding  the  new  build- 
ing law  may  not  be  amiss. 

In  considering  it  here,  it  is  not  the  aim 
to  criticize  its  minor  points,  but  to  consider 
broadly  its  provisions  from  an  after-the- 
earthquake  standpoint. 

And  before  we  enter  into  the  subject 
let  us  state  that  from  a  commonplace  stand- 
point the  production  does  credit  to  its  f  ram- 
ers  ;  especially  considering  the  time  allowed, 
the  many  conflicting  interests  to  be  placated 
and  the  general  unsettled  state  of  affairs. 

It  is  a  disappointment,  however,  to 
anyone  who  expected  a  document  worthy 
of  the  occasion,  and  who  naturally  supposed 
that  an  event  such  as  we  have  lately  ex- 
perienced— an  event  the  like  of  which  in 
the  amount  of  destruction  of  wealth  by 
natural  means  has  never  before  been  ex- 
perienced in  the  world's  history— would 
call  forth  more  than  a  commonplace  docu- 
ment, and  one  in  keeping  with  our  respon- 
sibilities under  such  circumstances. 

This  being  not  so,  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  point  out  wherein  it  fails  to  fill 
the  bill,  and  how  it  may  be  amended  to 
satisfy,  to  some  extent,  the  conditions  un- 
der which  we  are  now. 

We  shall  take  it  as  an  axiom  that  a 
municipal  building  law  is  a  law  whose  sole 
aim  is  to  protect  life  and  limb  by  calling 
for  such  an  arrangement  and  construction 
of  buildings  that  will  be  safe  under  all  con- 
ditions so  far  experienced  by  man.  What 
else  can  be  its  reason  of  being  ?  This  axiom 
being  granted,  any  other  aim  cannot  be  en- 
tertained, nor  must  any  of  its  provisions  be 
for  any  other  purpose. 

In  looking  through  the  new  building 
law  it  is  evident  it  does  not  rise  to  the 
occasion.  One  fails  to  find  in  it  any  evi- 
dence of  appreciation  of  the  change 
wrought  by  our  late  catastrophe, 
gnored;  for  beyond  the  elaboration  of  some 
reinforced  concrete  (a  matter  which  has  been 
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under  consideration  for  some  years)  and  the  re-classification  of  the  several 
styles  of  buildings,  no  changes  of  importance  have  been  made  m  the  law. 
The  changes  made  are  changes  which  ought  to  have  been  made  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  events,  and  are  not  the  outcome  of  any  extraordmary 

occurrence. 

.  It  is  not  possible  here  to  give  the  subject  the  proper  scientific  and 
systematic  treatment  it  deserves,  and  we  shall  content  ourselves  by  smiply 
reviewing  its  salient  and  most  important  features,  and  shall  not  enter  mto 
the  non-essential  and  extraneous  parts  of  the  law,  such  as  the  schedule  of 
fees— whose  unscientific  and  unmethodical  arrangement  caps  the  chmax— 
the  boundaries  of  fire  and  other  limits,  etc. 

Taking  up  the  subjects  as  we  come  upon  them  m  the  law  itself,  we 

shall  consider  first— the  Limits.  ^       .       .• 

In  the  law  we  find  several  limits :  the  'Tire  Limits,"  "Mill  Construction 
Limits,"   'Tireproof   Roofing  Limits,"   ''Height  Limits";  but   we   find  no 

"Earthquake  Limits." 

After  the  experience  we  have  lately  gone  through  the  non-recognition 

of  these  limits  seems  a  capital  omission.  .         /    u •  u 

As  is  well  known,  the  made  ground  districts  of  San  Francisco  (which 
may  be  called  its  earthquake  limits)  were  the  districts  where  practically 
all  the  destruction  of  life  and  property  occurred. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  first  amendment  necessary  is  one  describ- 
ing the  made  ground  districts  of  the  city,  and  enacting  that  any  building 
therein  more  than  one  story  high  shall  have  foundations  going  down  to  bed- 
rock, or  shall  have  some  other  construction  by  which  shocks  communicated 
to  this  made  ground  shall  be  made  innocuous.  And  that  this  shall  not  only 
apply  to  buildings,  but  also  to  all  engineering  works,  such  as  water  and 

gas  mains,  sewers,  etc.  i-     r  i 

Anyone  that  can  object  to  this  amendment  after  seeing  the  direful 
results  of  allowing  buildings  to  be  placed  on  such  ground  without  precau- 
tions must  be  wanting  in  all  feelings  of  humanity ;  and  I  believe  the  senti- 
ments of  all  worthy  citizens  are  in  accordance  with  such  an  amendment. 

The  statement  we  often  hear  that  another  earthquake  of  the  late  one's 
severity  will  not  happen  again  for  another  fifty  years,  and  therefore  the 
present  generation  will  be  immune,  and  has  no  obligation  to  provide  for  the 
welfare  of  future  generations,  should  have  no  weight,  as  its  premises  are 
faulty  and  it  is  founded  on  inhumanity  and  selfishness. 

BUILDING  HEIGHTS 


The  second  matter  that  presents  itself  is  the  limit  of  height  of  the  several 

classes  of  buildin^^'s. 

This  we  willlook  at  from  two  aspects :  (i),  as  to  the  heights  allowable 
in  connection  with  the  arrangement  and  strength  of  material  to  protect 
the  public  safety  from  the  efifects  of  earthquakes;  and  (2),  the  same  from 

the  efifects  of  fire. 

From  the  first  aspect  Class  A— the  steel  frame  building— has  been 
found  all  right  as  far  as  it  has  been  tested.  These  buildings  in  San  Fran- 
cisco are,  however,  as  far  as  I  know,  all  built  upon  the  natural  soil. 

How  they  would  act  if  the  whole  or  part  of  the  ground  under  and 
around  them  should  sink  five  feet,  as  happened  in  filled-in  districts,  is  yet 
to  be  seen,  and  it  would  be  wise  to  provide  against  any  such  contingency. 

Class  B — Buildings  of  this  class  that  have  a  frame  of  steel  or  rein- 
forced concrete,  carrying  both  floor  loads  and  walls,  are  possibly 
unobjectionable;  but  those  buildings  of  this  class  that  have  "walls  support- 
ing adjacent  floor  loads,"  or  that  have  walls  "self-supporting  only,  the  floors 
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bein^  carried  by  steel  or  reinforced  concrete  wall  columns      are  not  earth- 
quake proof,  and  should  never  be  allowed  to  be'built  as  high  as  102  feet. 

Many  cleaths  were  due  to  such  walls  being  pushed  out  and  over  by  joists 
or  roof  ti^nbers.  Eighty-four  feet  should  be  the  utmost  limit  for  such  con- 
struction, and  no  walls  should  be  allowed  above  the  ceiling  joists  of  top  floo. . 

Class  C  buildings  are  constructed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  next  above- 
mentioned,  and  therefore  the  same  strictures  apply.  ,    .     ,      , 

Wood  frame  buildings,  when  properly  braced  and  well  founded,  stand 
the  shock  of  earthquakes  as  well  as  steel  or  any  other  framed  structures 
Provisions  should,  however,  be  made  for  reinforced  foundations  and  special 
provisions  for  made  ground  districts.  .     ,u  4.     (  f,.^ 

We  will  now  look  at  these  classes  from  the  second  aspect— that  ot  hre 

"^''^'SsTa  buildings,  although  rated  as  fire  proof    are  not  so  while  their 
contents  are  of  combustible  materials ;  therefore  a  height  limit  to  Class  A 

structures  is  required.  ,  .  ,  u   -i  r   ^ 

A  height  equal  to  the  width  of  the  street  upon  which  any  bu.khng 
abuts  has  been  adopted  by  the  majority  of  civilized  cities  o^he  world  and 
why  should  not  San  Francisco  adopt  the  same  rule?  /.fV ^^ich  is  1  able 
to  destructive  phenomena  which  the  before-mentioned  citi<s  are  not,  sure  y 
should  a  fortiori  adopt  a  rule  at  least  as  stringent.     Such  a  rule  would 

''^^''"AUbuildmis  must  not  exceed  a  height  included  within  a  line  at  forty- 
five  degrees  to  the  horizontal,  commencing  at  the  level  of  the  street  on  the 
street  line  opposite  to  that  upon  which  they  are  bui  t.  ,    •,,    ,     t^ 

Outside  of  this  the  necessity  of  fire  barriers  has  been  admitted.  To 
form  these  without  expense  to  the  city  an  addition  is  required  to  the 
law— providing  that  on  certain  designated  streets  a  space  on  each  side,  say 
of  twenty-five  feet,  should  not  be  occupied  by  any  structure  say  over 
eighteen  feet  high ;  the  same  to  be  fireproof.  Thus  will  be  formed  a  capital 
fire  barrier,  as  the  tall  buildings  will  be  kept  farther  apart  and  they  may  be 
run  up  to  a  greater  height  than  if  they  were  directly  on  the  street  line. 

Van  Ness  avenue.  Market  street  and  Dolores  street  are  streets  peculiarly 
adapted  for  fire  barriers.    Others  will  easily  suggest  themselves. 

Aeain,  in  regard  to  fire  risks:  ,    .,  ,.  „    •,.    *u 

Class  C  buildings  of  the  character  described  as  buildings     with  the 
interior  floor  loads  supported  by  studded  partitions  or  by  wooden     •      .    •     • 
columns  and  wooden     .     .     .     .     girders  disclose  a  class  of  construction  o 
a  conspicuously  vicious  character,  both  from  earthquake  and  fire  points  o 
view   and  even  when  metal  lathed,  should  not  be  allowed  a  greater  heigh 
than 'fifty-five  feet."    The  limit  of  height  now  is  eighty- four  feet  when  metal 

'""* ' Vs  to  wooden  buildings  from  a  fire  aspect :  The  allowance  of  a  wooden 
building  to  be  of  a  greater  height  than  forty-five  feet  at  any  part  or  portion 

is  dangerous.  ^^^^^^  ^^^  forty-five-foot  height  limit  shall  be  taken  "opposite 
the  center  of  either  front"  in  the  case  of  a  corner  building. 

This  needs  amendment,  for  where  the  grades  of  the  streets  slope 
around  both  fronts  of  the  lot  in  the  same  direction  a  measurement  taken  in 
the  center  of  the  high  side  on  steep  streets  gives  an  extra  height  of  fifteen 
or  twenty  feet  when  the  site  is  of  large  area.  In  such  cases  the  height 
allowed  for  a  wooden  building  is  altogether  too  high 

It  would  be  a  much  better  proposition  if  the  law  read  that  a  frame 
building  at  no  point  of  its  bulk  should  be  over  forty-five  feet  above  the  evel 
of  the  sidewalk  at  said  sidewalk's  nearest  point  to  said  point  of  the  building. 
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Shreve  &•  Co.  s  jiJJi,(M  lemporaty  liutUiin^ 
HouKhton  Saxvyer,  Architect 

■  Having  now  considered  both  horizontal   and   vertical  limits,   we   will 
take  up:  ^ 

PARTICULAR  FEATURES  OF  BUILDINGS 

The  particular  features  of  buildings  which  cause  most  deaths  from 
earthquakes  are  chimneys,  gable  walls  and  parapets.  This  being  the  case 
one  would  expect  some  notice  of  these  in  this  connection  in  a:  post-earth- 
quake building  law.     But  no. 

Therefore  it  requires  amendment  in  the  following  directions:  No 
isolated  brick  chimney  to  be  allowed  in  any  building  if  founded  upon  the 
earth.  Chimneys  in  a  brick  wall  not  to  be  continued  above  same  in  brick- 
work. 

No  un-reinforced  walls  to  be  buih  above  the  ceiling  joists  of  any  build- 
ing or  above  the  roof  plate  of  same. 

Experience  has  shown  that  all  gable  walls,  including  all  walls  enclosing 
a  roof  are  found  to  be  pushed  out  during  a  severe  earthquake  by  the  rafters. 

No  parapet  walls  allowed  above  the  roofplate.  These  also  are  bound 
to  fall.     For  the  protection  of  people  on  the  roof  a  strong  metal  railing  is 

sufficient. 

There  are  almost  endless  details  about  buildings  and  streets  which  the 
lessons  of  the  earthquake  ought  to  modify,  but  these  I  cannot  go  into.  This 
rough  outline  of  three  prominent  points  should  provoke  some  thought. 

Leaving  this  matter-of-fact  discussion,  let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the 
aesthetic  side  of  the  question. 

Let  us  compare  the  wide,  airy,  sunlit  promenade  and  street  as  we  see 
it  now  in  Van  Ness  avenue,  with  a  street  lined  up  on  both  sides  with  those 
hideous  monstrosities  of  New  York  and  Chicago — the  so-called  skyscrapers, 
and  imagine  which  is  the  most  joyous,  which  most  suited  to  the  genius  and 
temperament  of  San  Franciscans,  and  how  much  enhanced  the  vista  would 
be  without  obtrusive  gables  and  cornices  and  clumsy  parapet  walls. 

What  a  style  of  architecture  could  be  evolved  from  post-earthquake 
ideas !  Clean,  simple,  chaste,  substantial,  broad,  not  attenuated !  A  proper 
reflex  of  its  people ! 

Nature  has  revenged  herself — as  she  always  does — for  our  destruction 
of  her  beauties  when  we  filled  up  those  romantic  streams  and  glens  that 
threaded  their  way  through  our  city.  Let  us  not  be  backward  in  taking 
her  lesson  to  heart. 


T/>e  Keal  California  Bungalow.    A  Glimpse  of  the  -'Fernwood^s  "  Porch  in  the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains 

A.  W.  Smith.  Architect 


liic  t;    i!  ^  alifornia  Bungalow 

By  A.   W.  SMITH,   Architect 

THE  California  bungalow  is  of  comparatively  recent  origin.     Until  a 
few  years  ago  the  misnamed  Queen  Anne  cottage  was  very  much  m 
evidence,  while  to-day  these  cottages  are  distressmgly  passe,  and  even 
our  workingmen,  when  they  build  a  little  home,  try  to  mutate  the  better 

unga  ows^^  years  the  architecture  of  the  Golden  State  will  appear  as  differ- 
ent and  foreign  to  visitors  from  the  East  as  the  grass-roofed  East  Indian 
bungalow  or  the  pagodas  of  Japan,  for  in  addition  to  our  many  bungalows 
there  are  springing  up  many  quaint,  steep-roofed  houses,  havmg  a  comfort- 
able second  story,  and  these  structures  are  destined  to  occupy  a  place  m 
architecture  quite  as  distinct  as  the  bungalow.  r^..,    :- 

The  bungalow,  as  it  flourishes  in  the  balmy  air  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  l^ 
just  now  our  especial  pride.  Its  essential  features  are  breadth  strength  ana 
simple  beauty  of  plainness.  It  is  mostly  enclosed  with  shingles,  shakes  or 
rou^h  sawn  and  wide  clapboarding.  There  is  a  pleasing  absence  of  mill 
work"  and  other  fool  ornamentation,  and  in  many  cases  the  entire  exterior 
finish  is  ordinary  rough  sawn  redwood,  which  is  used  just  as  cut,  and  nailed 
in  place.     It  must  have  a  wide  projecting  roof  and  always  has  a  spacious 

^^"^^  Windows  there  are  in  abundance ;  frequently  a  single  ordinary  room 
will  have  six  four-foot  windows  in  it,  but  these  windows  are  invariably 
short  varying  from  three  and  one-half  feet  to  four  and  one-half  feet  high. 
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Doors  are  always  made  in  single  pattern,  being  plain,  with  wide  stiles 

and  rails  and  one  large  flat  panel.  r       u        •       i-^^-i 

The  illustrations  accompanying  this  article  are  views  of  a  charmmg  little 
bungalow  home  called  ''Fernwood,"  and  situated  at  Brookdale,  Santa  Cruz 
County  It  is  the  summer  retreat  of  Mr.  Frank  C.  Watson,  of  Oakland 
Tree  trunks  and  limbs  were  used  as  far  as  possible  for  porch  railings  and 
columns,  and  with  natural  redwood  shingles  the  whole  structure  blends  har- 
moniously with  the  redwood  trees  and  forest  vines  that  surround  it. 
When  the  Misses  Watson  entertain  their  young  lady  friends  the  dining 
table  is  set  on  the  spacious  porch,  and  there  refreshments  are  served  in  the 
mellow  shade  of  the  surrounding  trees. 

The  walls  and  ceilings  of  the  rooms  are  not  plastered,  but  are  covered 
with  wide  rough  boards  with  smooth  battens  over  the  cracks,  and  with  a 
smooth  base  and  corner  ceiling  mould.  The  smooth  wood  is  waxed  and  the 
rough  panels  are  tinted  the  same  as  plastering  is  tinted,  affording  a  pleasant 
relief  from  the  monotonous  wall  paper  and  plastering  so  conspicuous  in  our 

city  dwellings.  . 

Furthermore,  these  walls  don't  crack  like  plaster,  you  can  tack  up  pic- 
tures anywhere  or  nail  bookshelves  and  mantelpieces  and  have  no  fear  of 
injuring  woodwork  or  furniture. 

The  fireplace  is  made  of  terra  cotta  tile,  and  is  large  enough  to  take 
small  logs.  It  is  made  with  an  imniense  flue,  and  when  a  fire  is  built  you 
have  a  blaze  that  is  at  once  cheerful,  cozy  and  warm.  There  is  no  disagree- 
able smoke,  either.  ,,      „.  ,  \  , 

This  description  has  been  given  because  Mr.  Watson  s  bungalow  is  a 
typical  one,  and  because  its  many  good  features  are  worthy  of  reproduction. 

We  might  add,  in  conclusion,  although  it  has  no  reference  to  bungalows, 
a  few  words  about  the  little  Brookdale  community.  This  diminutive  settle- 
ment of  about  twenty  homes,  all  more  or  less  on  the  bungalow  order,  was 
organized  as  a  sort  of  stock  company.  The  various  owners  clubbed  together, 
put  in  a  water  system  from  nearby  mountain  springs,  a  sewer  system  and  an 
electric  light  plant,  connecting  with  the  wires  of  the  nearest  power  company, 
so  that  the  Brookdaler  has  all  the  conveniences  of  his  city-caged  friends,  in 
addition  to  the  comfort  of  a  real,  delightfully  romantic  bungalow. 

*  ^ 

*  * 

Obliging  Motorist  (to  groom  in  difficulties  with  horses) — "Shall  I 
stop  the  "^engine?"  Groom— "Never  mind  that.  sir.  But  if  you  gents 
wouldn't  mind  just  gettin'  out  and  'idin'  behind  the  car  for  a  minute— the 
'orses  think  it's  a  menagery  comin'." — Punch. 

*  . 

*  * 

Ranter— "But,  sir,  a  genius  is  a  genius,  whether  he's  rich  or  poor. 
There  is  no  difference."  Wise— "Pardon  me,  there  is  a  slight  difference. 
A  rich  genius  can  afford  to  let  his  hair  grow  long;  a  poor  genius  can't 
afford  to  get  it  cut." — Philadelphia  Press. 

Upper-Ten  Child— "My  papa  is  abroad.  Is  yours?"  Lower-Ten 
Child— "Yep.     Mine  is  at  large  ag'in."— New  York  Weekly. 

* 

*  * 

"Lady  Customer  (in  baker's  shop,  to  shop  girl)— "Are  these  buns  to- 
day's, because  what  I  bought  yesterday  weren't." — Punch. 

* 

*  * 

"Why,  Willie,  what  are  you  crying  about?"  "'Cause  I  don't  get  no 
Saturday  holiday  like  the  otheV  children  does.  Boo-hoo !"  "But  why  don't 
you  get  out  of  school  on  Saturday?"  "'Cause  I  ain't  old  enough  to  go  to 
school  yet.     Boo-hoo  hoo !" — Cleveland  Leader. 


T/ie  Real  California  Bunsralou'.    A  Ltvinf:  Room    Corner 
A.  If.  Smith,  Architect 


The  Real  California  Bungalo-w.     The  Fireplace 
A.    W.  Smith.  Architect 
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Doors  are  always  made  in  single  pattern,  being  plain,  with  wide  stiles. 

and  rails  and  one  large  flat  panel.  r       u        •       r^fi 

The  illustrations  accompanying  this  article  are  views  of  a  charmnig  little 
bungalow  home  called  "Fernwood,"  and  situated  at  Brookdale,  Santa  Cruz 
County  It  is  the  summer  retreat  of  Mr.  Frank  C.  Watson,  of  Oakland 
Tree  trunks  and  limbs  were  used  as  far  as  possible  for  porch  railings  and 
columns,  and  with  natliral  redwood  shingles  the  whole  structure  blends  har- 
moniously with  the  redwood  trees  and  forest  vines  that  surround  it. 
When  the  Misses  Watson  entertain  their  young  lady  friends  the  dining 
table  is  set  on  the  spacious  porch,  and  there  refreshments  are  served  in  the 
mellow  shade  of  the  surrounding  trees. 

The  walls  and  ceilings  of  the  rooms  are  not  plastered,  but  are  covered 
with  wide  rough  boards  with  smooth  battens  over  the  cracks,  and  with  a 
smooth  base  and  corner  ceiling  mould.  The  smooth  wood  is  waxed  and  the 
rough  panels  are  tinted  the  same  as  plastering  is  tinted,  affording  a  pleasant 
relief  from  the  monotonous  wall  paper  and  plastering  so  conspicuous  in  our 

city  dwellings..  . 

Furthermore,  these  walls  don't  crack  like  plaster,  you  can  tack  up  pic- 
tures anywhere  or  nail  bookshelves  and  mantelpieces  and  have  no  fear  of 
injuring  woodwork  or  furniture. 

The  fireplace  is  made  of  terra  cotta  tile,  and  is  large  enough  to  take 
small  logs.  It  is  made  with  an  immense  flue,  and  when  a  fire  is  built  you 
have  a  blaze  that  is  at  once  cheerful,  cozy  and  warm.  There  is  no  disagree- 
able smoke,  cither.  ,,r  -   \  i         • 

This  description  has  been  given  because  i\Ir.  Watson  s  bungalow  is  a 
typical  one,  and  because  its  many  good  features  are  worthy  of  reproduction. 

We  might  add,  in  conclusion,  although  it  has  no  reference  to  bungalows, 
a  few  word's  about  the  little  Brookdale  community.  This  diminutive  settle- 
ment of  about  twentv  homes,  all  more  or  less  on  the  bungalow  order,  was 
organized  as  a  sort  of  stock  com])any.  The  various  owners  clubbed  together, 
pu't  in  a  water  system  from  nearby  mountain  springs,  a  sewer  system  and  an 
electric  light  plant,  connecting  with  the  wires  of  the  nearest  power  company, 
so  that  tlie  Brookdaler  has  all  the  conveniences  of  his  city-caged  friends,  in 
addition  to  the  comfort  of  a  real,  delightfully  romantic  bungalow. 

Obliging  Motorist  (to  groom  in  difliculties  with  horses) — ''Shall  I 
stop  the ''engine?"  Groom— ''Never  mind  that.  sir.  But  if  you  gents 
wouldn't  mind  just  gettin'  out  and  'idin'  behind  the  car  for  a  minute— the 
'orses  think  it's  a  menagery  comin'." — Punch. 

Ranter— 'Mint,  sir,  a  genius  is  a  genius,  whether  he's  rich  or  poor. 
There  is  no  dift"erence."  Wise— "Pardon  me,  there  is  a  slight  difference. 
A  rich  genius  can  afford  to  let  his  hair  grow  long;  a  poor  genius  can't 
afford  to  get  it  cut."— Philadelphia  Press. 

*  * 

Upper-Ten  Child— "My  papa  is  abroad.  Is  yours?"  Lower-Ten 
Child— "Yep.     :\line  is  at  large  ag'in."— New  York  Weekly. 

*      . 

"Lady  Customer  (in  baker's  shop,  to  shop  girl)— "Are  these  buns  to- 
day's, because  what  I  bought  vesterday  weren't." — Punch. 

—  *  * 

"Why,  Willie,  what  arc  you  crying  about?"  '"Cause  I  don't  get  no 
Saturday  holiday  like  the  othe'r  children  does.  Boo-hoo!"  "But  why  don't 
you  get  out  of  school  on  Saturday?"  "'Cause  I  ain't  old  enough  to  go  to 
school  yet.     Boo-hoo  hoo  !" — Cleveland  Leader. 
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The  Real   California   Hiiunaloi^-.     A  l.niuii-  h'oom    Corner 
A.   W.  S»t/t/i.  Arehitcet 
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The  Real  California  Bungalow.     A  Picturesque  Lounging  Place 
A.  W.Smith,  Architect 
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Padded  Cell 


What  was  it  made  Chicago  111? 

'Twas  Washington,  D.  C? 
She  would  Tacoma  Wash,  in  spite 

Of  a  Baltimore  Md. 

When  Hartford  and  New  Haven  Conn, 

What  reuben  do  they  soak? 
Could  Noah  build  a  Little  Rock  Ark 

If  he  had  no  Guthrie  Ok? 

We  call  Minneapolis  Minn. 

Why  not  Annapolis  Ann? 
If  you  can't  tell  the  reason  why, 

I'll  bet  Topeka  Kan. 

But  how  you  speak  of  ladies,  what 

A  Butte  Montana  is. 
If  I  could  borrow  Memphis'  Tenn, 

I'd  treat  that  Jackson  Miss. 

Would  Denver  Colo  cop  because 

Ottumwa  la  dore, 
And,  though  my  Portland  Me  doth  love 

I  threw  my  Portland  Ore  ?  ^ 

— Maurice  Smiley,  in  Lippmcott  s. 
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By  HENRY  A.   SCHULZE 
President  San  Francisco  Cliapter,  American  Institute  of  Architects 

THE  wording  of  the  above  title  prompts  the  query:  "Am  I  to  present 
in  a  general  way  the  various  problems  that  should  confront  the  archi- 
tect in  his  practice  in  the  designing  and  construction  of  buildings  on 
the  one  hand  as  against  the  practice  of  the  civil  engineer  in  his  vocation  of 
designing  and  constructing  bridges,  waterworks,  dams,  railroads,  and  many 
et  ceteras  on  the  other — or  shall  I  consider  the  subject  as  applying  to  struc- 
tures intended  for  the  housing  and  covering  of  people  and  their  belongings  ?" 
The  latter  being  on  more  familiar  lines  and  in  a  sense  combining  the  two 
elements  though  worded  in  opposition  shall  be  the  burden  of  my  theme.  In 
this,  however,  I  am  handicapped  to  the  extent  that  I  am  unable  to  discover 
or  determine  where,  in  the  phase  I  have  chosen,  the  one  begins  and  the 
other  terminates,  where  the  word  "versus"  does  become  a  living  and  ener- 
getic actuality.  To  my  thinking  it  has  no  right  nor  the  shadow  of  claim 
in  its  present  connection.  At  what  period  of  time  in  the  history  of  hu- 
manity was  the  parting  of  the  ways?     I  have  failed  to  find  it. 

The  same  conditions  and  requirements  that  governed  earliest  man  in 
his  first  rude  attempts  to  surround  himself  with  a  shield  against  all  foes 
were  then  as  today  the  same;  the  grand  and  glorious  development  of  this 
first  idea  has  not  changed  fundamentally  one  whit  in  its  later  concrete  ex- 
pression as  manifested  in  a  Florentine  Duomo  or  an  Eiffel  Tower.  If 
a  seeming  division  has  taken  place,  it  is  not  real  and  is  marked  only  by 
the  sloth,  indifference  or  incapacity  on  the  part  of  a  portion  of  one  pro- 
fession and  the  active  zealousness  of  the  other.  If  ease  of  participation  in 
the  activities  of  one  profession  until  a  problem  of  magnitude  is  presented 
justifies  the  title  of  this  paper,  then  a  note  of  warning  must  be  sounded 
alike  to  both  professions. 

The  architectural  profession  in  this  State  long  since  was  keenly  alive 
to  this  and  was  actively  interested  in  recent  years  in  a  legislative  enactment 
govermng  and  regulating  the  practice  of  architecture  in  California  which 
requires  that  an  architect,  to  legally  practice  architecture,  must  be  cer- 
tificated by  the  State,  previously  demonstrating  his  ability  and  honorable 
claim  to  a  clear  title  by  an  examination.  Many  have  failed  to  acquire  this 
distinction  but  continue  to  ply  their  business  with  the  support  of  a  portion 
of  the  building  public  by  the  assumption  of  the  title  of  "Architectural  Engi- 
neer," hoping  thus  to  avoid  the  punishment  and  penalty  that  must  and  will 
inevitably  follow.  If  this  condition  justifies  the  title  of  this  paper  "Archi- 
tectural versus  Engineering  Problems,"  it  would  seem  indeterminate  wheth- 
er the  architectural  profession  is  most  to  be  congratulated  upon  its  loss 
or  the  engineering  profession  most  to  be  commiserated  upon  this  acquisi- 
tion, in  that  in  one  profession  this  nondescript  could  not  be  entrusted  with 
the  construction  of  a  chicken  coop  without  the  certainty  of  collapse  while 
under  the  new  title  he  is  often  credited  with  the  honorable  distinction  of 
the  erection  of  a  sky-scraping  office  building. 

If  there  has  been  a  parting  of  the  ways  and  therefore  a  legitimate  rea- 
son for  considering  "Architectural  versus  Engineering  Problems"  and  ar- 
chitecture is  separated  into  a  fine  art  and  a  mechanic  art,  then  "alack  the 
day,"  the  grand  profession  of  architecture  has  degenerated  into  the  art 
of  the  draftsman  and  decorator,  and  it  behooves  the  noble  profession  of 
civil  engineering  to  acquaint  itself  with  those  subtle  qualities  of  mind  gov- 
erning the  highest  refinement  of  mass  and  proportion  and  the  estheticism 
of  legitimate  ornament  as  applied  to  structural  necessities. 
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By  A.   F.   ROSENHEIM,  Architect 

ITH  the  letting  of  the  contract  for  the  structural  steel  and  front 
a  few  days  ago  began  the  construction  of  what  will  be  one  of  the 
largest  buildings,  devoted  exclusively  to  retail  business,  west  of 
the  city  of  Chicago.  In  the  great  '' Hamburger  Department  Store"  there 
will  be  no  less  than  5500  tons  of  steel  required  for  the  skeleton  frame.  This 
means  11,000,000  pounds  of  material,  costing  about  $450,000.  To  convey 
an  adequate  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  building,  one  has  but  to  know 
that  this  is  a  larger  tonnage  of  steel  than  was  used  in  the  Fairmont  Hotel 
at  San  Francisco  and  the  Merchants'  Exchange  in  the  same  city,  together. 
It  is  more  than  1000  tons  in  excess  of  the  steel  that  was  used  in  the  Hunt- 
ington Building  in  Los  Angeles  and  about  five  times  as  much  as  will  be 
used  in  the  construction  of  the  Tehama  Building  at  the  northwest  corner 
of  Seventh  and  Broadway,  in  the  same  city. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Hamburgers  to  make  their  building  a  model 
of  its  kind,  and  with  this  in  view  they  have  recently  jnade  a  tour  over  the 
country  with  their  architect  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  best 
department  stores  in  seventeen  of  the  most  important  cities.  Their 
building  will  embody  the  latest  ideas  and  improvements  designed  to 
facilitate  and  expedite  the  work  of  handling  the  business. 

The  site,  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Eighth  and  Broadway,  has  a 
frontage  of  300  feet  on  Broadway,  161  feet  on  Eighth  street,  with  a  wing 
or  extension  running  through  161  feet  to  Hill  street,  and  with  a  frontage 
of  124  feet  on  that  thoroughfare,  thus  covering  a  ground  space  or  area 
of  70  000  square  feet.  This  is  10,000  square  feet  larger  than  the  Huntington 
fiuilding  at  Sixth  and  Main  streets,  Los  Angeles,  itself  one  of  the  largest 
structures  in  the  United  States.  The  building  will  rise  five  stories  and  a 
half  above  the  sidewalk  to  a  height  of  about  120  feet,  with  a  twelve-foot 
clear  basement  over  the  entire  area,  and  a  sub-basement  at  the  Eighth 
street  end,  having  a  clear  height  of  twenty-two  feet,  providing  an  area  of 
about  50x170  feet  for  the  light,  heat,  power  and  refrigerating  plants  as 
well  as  other  machinery  that  will  be  required  for  cooling  and  cleaning 
purposes  and  the  pneumatic  tube  system,  which  will  be  extensive..  The 
stories  will  be  of  the  following  unusual  heights :  Twenty-three  feet  for 
the  first,  eighteen  feet  for  the  second  and  sixteen  feet  each  for  the  third, 
fourth  and  fifth,  while  the  attic  will  average  eight  and  a  half  feet  and  is 
designed  to  contain  the  piping  in  connection  with  the  heating,  ventilating 

and  plumbing  systems. 

The  materials  to  be  used  in  the  exterior  are  highly  ornamented  cast 
iron  from  sidewalk  grades  up  to  and  including  the  second  story  sill  course, 
from  which  point  to  the  top  of  the  parapet  walls,  full-glazed  or  enameled 
cream-colored  terra  cotta,  the  same  treatment  being  carried  throughout  the 
Broadway,  Eighth  and  Hill  street  fronts,-  along  simple  architectural  lines. 
The  interior  will  be  finished  throughout  in  selected  mahogany.  All  stair- 
ways will  be  of  steel  and  concrete  construction  enclosed  in  fire-proof  shafts ; 
likewise  the  elevators  of  which  there  will  be  ten  as  follows :  Six  exclusively 
for  passenger  service,  with  cars  of  unusual  size  designed  to  carry  from 
twenty-five  to  forty  people.  Two  exclusively  for  the  use  of  employes  and 
two  exclusively  for  the  use  of  freight,  which  will  be  handled  directly  from 
the  large  transfer  company's  trucks  at  the  south  end  of  the  Hill  street 
wins  where  they  will  have  ample  room  to  back  in  under  cover.  The 
freight  cars  will  be  six  feet  by  twelve  feet  each.     The  type  of  elevators 
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The  Hamburscr  BuiUUns.  Los  Angeles.     Terra  Cotta  Detail 
A.  F.  Roseuh^im,  Architect 

to  be  installed  has  not  yet  been  determined,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  they 
will  be  of  the  latest  and  most  approved  pattern,  equipped  with  all  satety 
devices  known  to  the  leading  manufacturers. 

In  addition  to  the  elevators,  it  is  the  intention  to  install  a  series  ot 
"escalators,"  or  moving  stairways,  extendihg  from  the  first  to  the  top  floor, 
and  by  means  of  which  people  can  be  carried  to  the  upper  floors  at  the 
rate  of  4000  per  hour,  far  exceeding  the  capacity  of  all  the  elevators.  1  here 
will  be  a  gravity  package  conveyor  connecting  with  all  floors  and  terminat- 
ing in  the  shipping  room  in  the  basement  of  the  Hill  street  wing. 
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The  Hamburger  Building.  Los  Angeles.    Detail  of  Main  Entrance 
I  A.  F.  Rosenheim.  Architect 

In  connection  with  the  shipping  department  there  will  be  a  city  delivery 
for  wliich  unusual  arrangements  have  been  provided.  The  wagons  will 
enter  directly  from  the  street  into  the  basement  by  means  of  an  inclined 
plane  located  at  the  north  end  of  the  Hill  street  wing,  entrance  and  exit 
being  effected  in  the  same  manner. 

Plate  glass  only  will  be  used  in  the  windows  throughout  and,  where 
openings  occur  on  "dividing  property  lines,  they  will  be  furnished  with 
steel  frames  and  sash  and  obscured  wire  glass,  making  them  absolutely 
fire-proof,  so  far  as  the  external  effects  of  heat  are  concerned.  The  doors  in 
the  elevator  and  stair  shafts  will,  in  like  manner,  be  provided  with  wire 
glass  polished  so  as  not  to  obstruct  the  view.  The  floors  throughout  wdl 
be  of  selected  white  maple,  in  narrow  strips.  Plaster  of  Keene's  cement  will 
be  employed  and  all  ceilings  will  be  sub-divided  into  panels  by  means  of 
plastered  beams  running  longitudinally  and  transversely  on  the  lines  of 
the  columns,  all  of  which  willbe  circular  and  finished  with  an  ornamented 
cap  directly  under  the  beams.  The  steel  frame  of  the  building  has  been 
designed  of  sufficient  strength  to  permit  of  the  erection  of  two  or  three 
additional  stories  at  some  future  time,  bringing  the  height  of  the  building 
up  to  the  full  limit  allowed  by  the  city  ordinances.  The  cost  of  the  struc- 
ture exclusive  of  the  interior,  counters,  shelving,  show  cases,  lighting  fix- 
tures, decorations,  etc.,  will  be  approximately  $1,250,000.  The  fixtures, 
themselves,  which  it  is  proposed  to  construct  of  mahogany,  will  increase 
the  cost  to  $1,500,000  in  round  figures. 

The  excavation  and  foundations  of  this  mammoth  structure  are  under 
contract  to  Carl  Leonardt.  William  H.  Bryan,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has  been 
associated  with  the  architect  as  consulting  engineer  in  the  design  and  con- 
struction of  the  light,  heat  and  power  plant. 

*     -^ 
*  ♦ 

'T  want  to  know,"  said  the  irate  matron,  ''how  much  money  my  hus- 
band drew  out  of  this  bank  last  week."  'T  can't  give  you  that  information, 
ma'am,"  answered  the  man  in  the  cage.  ''You're  the  paying  teller,  aren't 
you?"  '  "Yes,  but  I'm  not  the  telling  payer."— Chicago  Tribune. 
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What  Neighboring  Architects  Suggest  for  the  New 

San  Francisco 

IN  a  recent  issue  of  The  House  Beautiful  some  space  is  devoted  to  pub- 
lishincr  expressions  of  various  architects  of  note  throughout  the  coun- 
try on  the  rebuiUling  of  San  Francisco.  These  views  may  appeal  to  the 
San  Francisco  architect  and  builder  as  having  been  worked  out  by  the  au- 
thors more  from  a  theoretical  than  practical  standpoint.  Without  comment- 
ing on  the  good  or  bad  points  brought  out  by  these  learned  gentlemen— our 
Eastern  l)rcthren— the  Architect  and  Engineer  reprints  herewith  extracts 
of  the  opinions  which  will  be  found  interesting  if  nothing  more :       _ 

Russell  Sturgis,  of  New  York,  writes :  "The  important  thing  in  re- 
building a  city,  as  in  building  a  new  one,  is  to  design  and  complete  attractive 
buildings  That  is  what  Chicago  and  New  York,  Boston  and  Baltimore 
are  without— or  so  nearly  destitute  of  that  exceptions  do  not  count,  it 
vou  can  persuade  the  owners  of  property  to  employ  architects  of  some 
training  and  much  originality  of  mind,  and  if  those  architects,  once  em- 
ployed' will  go  to  the  'spot,  work  out  their  designs,  and  produce  for  each 
hotise  the  best  that  can  be  thought  of  under  the  circumstances,  you  will 
provide  what  San  Francisco  needs,  and  what  all  of  the  villages  and  towns 
of  the  United  States  need  equally. 

"Any  attempt  to  carry  out  schemes  of  unifornnty  of  style  will  be  giving 
the  unnecessary,  the  fanciful,  the  non-artistic  result  in  the  place  of  the 
seriously  important  one.  It  is  like  the  ornaments-the  vases  and  statuettes 
—in  our  sitting  rooms:  if  they  are  fine  in  themselves,  and  especially  if  they 
are  fine  in  color,  they  suit  one  another  marvelously— oriental  and  modern 
French  ancient  Greek  and  modern  American  amateur  experimental,  all  go 
too-ethe'r  in  a  wonderful  way.  And  if  you  would  remind  me  that  the  owner 
of'^these  gimcracks  has  of  necessity  some  taste  in  their  arrangement,  and 
that  this  arranging  is  just  what  cannot  be  done  to  houses  in  a  street,  i 
remind  you  in  retrirn  that  the  houses  in  the  street  have  natural  foliage  to 
lend  its  powerful  aid  in  harmonizing  them." 

Alvron  Hunt,  of  Los  Angeles,  writes:  'T  had  but  one  residence  in  the 
earthquake  district,  and  have  just  returned  from  its  examination,  it  is 
situated  on  Russian  Hill,  which  is  next  to  the  highest  point  of  rock  within 
the  citv  of  San  Francisco.  Owing  to  the  size  of  the  property  and  to  the 
existence  of  a  large  amount  of  barren  rock  surface  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood this  residence  and  seven  others  are  the  only  buildings  within  a 
radius  of  more  than  a  mile  which  were  not  touched  by  the  hre.  ^ 

"The  residence  is  that  of  Mr.  Livingston  Jenks,  formerly  of  Chicago. 
•  It  cost  approximately  $40,000  and  was  built  by  day's  work.  Neither  la])or, 
material  nor  money  was  spared  in  the  erection  of  the  structiiral  part  of  the 
building  It  was  occupied  at  the  time  of  the  earthquake.  The  entire  rock 
upon  which  it  stands  was  swayed  to  an  extent  which  made  it  almost  im- 
possible for  the  occupants  to  get  from  one  room  to  another.  1  ictures,  statti- 
arv  and  bric-a-brac  were  thrown  about  indiscriminately.  Nevertheless  i>2^ 
will  repair  the  damage  done.  There  are  three  cracks  less  than  one  foot 
long,  which  appeared  in  two  rooms.  The  cracks  are  at  the  bases  of  seg- 
mental arches,  and  are  no  worse  than  shrinkage  of  timber  might  have 
produced  The  chimneys  were  laid  in  cement  and  are  entirely  intact,  i  he 
two  and  "one-half  story  vaulted  hall  (plastered  on  framework,  the  wood- 
lath  reinforced  at  all  angles  with  one-half-inch  mesh  chicken-wire  before 
plastering)  is  entirely  without  cracks.  The  plastering  is  three-coat  work, 
ordinary  lime  material,  tempered  with  10  per  cent  of  imported  Keen  cement. 
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What  Neighboring  Architects  Suggest  for  the  New 

San  !  '.HH,  v.i  n 

IN  a  recent  issue  of  The  House  Beautiful  some  space  is  devoted  to  pub- 
lishing expressions  of  various  architects  of  note  throughout  the  coun- 
try on  the  rebuilding  of  San  Francisco.  These  views  may  appeal  to  the 
San  Francisco  architect  and  builder  as  having  been  worked  out  by  the  au- 
thors more  from  a  theoretical  than  practical  standpoint.  Without  comment- 
ing on  the  good  or  bad  points  brought  out  by  these  learned  gentlemen— our 
Eastern  brethren— the  Architect  and  Engineer  reprints  herewith  extracts 
of  the  opinions  which  will  be  found  interesting  if  nothing  more : 

Russell  Sturgis,  of  New  York,  writes:  "The  important  thing  in  re- 
building: a  city,  as  in  building  a  new  one,  is  to  design  and  complete  attractive 
buildings  That  is  what  Chicago  and  New  York,  Boston  and  Baltimore 
are  without— or  so  nearly  destitute  of  that  exceptions  do  not  count,  if 
you  can  persuade  the  owners  of  property  to  employ  architects  of  some 
training  and  much  originality  of  mind,  and  if  those  architects,  once  em- 
ployed will  go  to  the  spot,  work  out  their  designs,  and  produce  for  each 
house  the  best  that  can  be  thought  of  under  the  circumstances,  you  will 
provide  what  San  Francisco  needs,  and  what  all  of  the  villages  and  towns 
of  the  United  States  need  equally.  '  -n  .        •   • 

''Any  attempt  to  carry  out  schemes  of  uniformity  of  style  will  be  giving 
the  unnecessary,  the  fanciful,  the  non-artistic  result  in  the  place  of  the 
seriously  important  one.  It  is  like  the  ornaments— the  vases  and  statuettes 
—in  our  sitting  rooms :  if  they  are  fine  in  themselves,  and  especially  if  they 
are  fine  in  color,  they  suit  one  another  marvelously— oriental  and  modern 
French  ancient  Greek  and  modern  American  amateur  experimental,  all  go 
toeethe'r  in  a  wonderful  way.  And  if  you  would  remind  me  that  the  owner 
of  these  gimcracks  has  of  necessity  some  taste  in  their  arrangement,  and 
that  this  arranging  is  just  what  cannot  be  done  to  houses  in  a  street,  i 
remind  you  in  return  that  the  houses  in  the  street  have  natural  foliage  to 
lend  its  powerful  aid  in  harmonizing  them." 

Myron  Hunt,  of  Los  Angeles,  writes:  'T  had  but  one  residence  in  the 
earthquake  district,  and  have  just  returned  from  its  examination.  It  is 
situated  on  Russian  Hill,  which  is  next  to  the  highest  point  of  rock  within 
the  city  of  San  Francisco.  Owing  to  the  size  of  the  property  and  to  the 
existence  of  a  large  amount  of  barren  rock  surface  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood, this  residence  and  seven  others  are  the  only  buildings  within  a 
radius  of  more  than  a  mile  which  were  not  touched  by  the  fire. 

'The  residence  is  that  of  Mr.  Livingston  Jenks,  formerly  of  Chicago. 
It  cost  approximately  $40,000  and  was  built  by  day's  work.  Neither  labor, 
material  nor  money  was  spared  in  the  erection  of  the  structural  part  of  the 
building.  It  was  occupied  at  the  time  of  the  earthquake.  The  entire  rock 
upon  which  it  stands  was  swayed  to  an  extent  which  made  it  almost  im- 
possible for  the  occupants  to  get  from  one  room  to  another.  Pictures,  statu- 
ary and  bric-a-brac  were  thrown  about  indiscriminately.  Nevertheless  ^25 
will  repair  the  damage  done.  There  are  three  cracks  less  than  one  foot 
long,  which  appeared  in  two  rooms.  The  cracks  are  at  the  bases  of  seg- 
mental arches,  and  are  no  worse  than  shrinkage  of  timber  might  have 
produced  The  chimneys  were  laid  in  cement  arid  are  entirely  intact,  i  he 
two  and  one-half  story  vaulted  hall  (plastered  on  framework,  the  wood- 
lath  reinforced  at  all  angles  with  one-half-inch  mesh  chicken-wire  before 
plastering)  is  entirely  without  cracks.  The  plastering  is  three-coat  work, 
ordinary  lime  material,  tempered  with  10  per  cent  of  imported  Keen  cement. 
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"\Ty  conclusions  are  that  all  forms  of  construction,  when  thoroughly 
carried  out,  will  continue  to  prove  safe  for  San  Francisco;  that  the  steel 
frame  or  reinforced  concrete  construction  is  the  most  safe,  both  against 
loss  of  life  and  damage  to  property,  but  that  in  putting  up  steel  frames 
and  reinforced  concrete  structures,  architects  will  in  the  future  be  more 
strenuous  in  insisting  upon  at  least  one  full  cross-wall  in  each  direction 
made  of  solid  masonry,  with  the  idea  of  furnishing  an  interior  structural 
brace  against  the  twisting  motion  of  jni  earthquake.  Such  walls  undoubted- 
ly saved  the  veneering  on  the  exterior  from  being  cracked  or  thrown  down 
by  the  whipping  ancftwisting  motion  produced  by  the  earthquake. 

'The  loss  by  the  earthquake  impresses  a  visitor  as  being  less  than  he 
expected,  but  the  loss  by  the  fire  is  greater  than  any  written  description 
can  make  an  outsider  comprehend." 

From  Donn  Barber,  New  York:    "Any  investigation  of  the  real  effects 
of  the  earthquake  upon  the  buildings  of  San  Francisco  is  difficult,  and  the 
results  are  unsatisfactory.     The  testimony  of  eye  witnesses  is  most  unre- 
liable   owing  to  the  state  of  panic  and  the  need  of  self-preservation  which 
existed  at  the  time.     No  cool-headed  and  scientific  observation  was  possible. 
We  shall   therefore,  probably  be  forced  to  depend  upon  the  silent  testimony 
of  the  relics  of  the  disaster  ;'and  here  again  we,  as  architects  and  engineers, 
are  hampered  and  obstructed  in  our  researches  by  the  complications  due 
to  the  subsequent  action  of  fire  and  dynamite.     Even  if  the  effects  of  this 
particular  earthquake  could  be  clearly  read,  it  would  not  be  safe  to  con- 
clude that  the  action  of  those  in  the  future  will  be  the  same,  so  different 
are  thev  in  their  movements  of  upheaval  sliding  or  rotation.    It  would  seem, 
-  therefore,  that  we  are  forced  back  upon  theory  to  determine  what  class  of 
buildings'  will  best  withstand  the  shock  and  the  unequal  settlement  or  up- 
heaval of  their  foundations. 

**A  few  facts,  however,  seem  to  stand  clear  of  the  mass  of  uncertainty. 
The  great  destruction  bv  fire  has  once  more  shown  us  that  the  fire-proof 
buildmg   cannot   resist   the   concentrated    heat   of   a   surrounding   mass   of 
burning  buildings.     We  have  advanced   sufficiently  in  the  science  of  fire- 
proof construction  to  make   our  buildings  safe   from  any  fire   which   may 
originate  within  their  walls,  but  we  have  not  yet  reached  the  point  \yhere 
we^^can  construct  buildings  \yhich  will  not  succumb  to  the  terrific  heat  of 
burning  buildings   on   all   sides.      This   has   been    demonstrated   again   and 
again.     It  is  too  much  to  expect  that  the  entire  city,  or  even  any  one  great 
section  of  the  new  San  Francisco,  will  be  of  fire-proof  construction,  but  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  city  will  at  least,  be  divided  into  many  sections  by 
lines  of  fire-proof  buildings  separating  the  areas  given  over  to  inflammable 
or  slow-burning  buildings,  each  from  the  others.     This  would  prevent  the 
irresistible  sweep  of  the  flames ;  while  the  sections  in  which  fires  originated 
might  be  totally  destroyed,  the  neighboring  sections  would  not  be  affected. 
'The  great  danger  to  life  in  an  earthquake  is  from  the  falling  parts 
of  buildings  and,  wdiile  it  is  probably  not  within  the  bounds  of  human  effort 
to  prevent  all  loss  of  life,  it  is  certainly  possible  to  lessen  the  loss.     It  would 
seem,   therefore,   that   the    following   very   general    precautions    should   be 
taken  in  the  rebuilding  of  both  the  residential  and  the  business  sections  of 

the  city. 

''Any  system  of  construction  adopted  should  be  sufficiently  flexible  or 
elastic  to  permit  the  building  to  adjust  itself,  within  reasonable  limits,  to 
an  unequal  settlement  of  its  foundations  and  to  sliding  or  vibratory  motions 
of  its  parts.  To  this  end  steel  would  seem  to  be  the  ideal  material  for  it 
is  possible  to  construct  a  building  of  steel  which  will  withstand  almost  any 
strain  and  adapt  itself  to  all  manner  of  deformation.     The  steel  frame  of 
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a  building  should  not  be  rigid ;  the  columns  should  be  as  few  and  as  far 
apart  as  possible,  so  that  in  the  case  of  unequal  settlement  the  angle  of  dis- 
tortion will  be  less  than  in  shorter  spans;  and  the  connections  and  joints 
of  the  columns,  beams,  etc.,  should  be  flexible  instead  of  rigid.  All  bracing 
should  be  curved  instead  of  straight,  so  as  to  add  to  the  elasticity  of  the 
structure  In  other  words,  the  building  should  be  no  stiffer  than  is  necessary 
to  withstand  the  wind  pressure.  The  floor  beams  should  be  as  close  to- 
gether as  possible  and  should  be  connected  by  closely  placed  tie  rods.  The 
floor  arches  should  be  reinforced  in  such  a  way  as  to  guard  against  crack- 
ing and  falling.     Steel  should  everywhere  be  fire-proofed  with  cement  on 

wire  lath.  ,  ,        -i  j 

"Stairs  should  be  built  of  wrought  iron,  steel,  or  very  heavily  armored 
concrete,  and  should  be  located  if  practicable,  on  an  outside  wall  and  as  near 
the  exit 'as  possible.  Projections  of  masonry  over  the  street,  such  as  cor- 
nices balconies,  etc.,  should  be  avoided,  and  if  used  at  all,  should  be  sup- 
ported on  a  steel  skeleton  securely  attached  to  the  frame  of  the  building. 

"Water  and  gas  pipes,  both  interior  and  exterior  should  be  placed 
in  ample  ducts  and  should  be  furnished  with  expansion  joints,  or  loops,  to 
avoid  rupture.     All  exterior  pipes  and  conduits  should  be  kept  as  far  from 

the  columns  as  possible. 

"Walls  should  be  as  thin  as  the  structural  condition  will  allow,  should 
be  supported  at  every  story  on  girders  or  beams,  and  in  every  case  should 
be  anchored  to  the  framework. 

"Reinforced  concrete  w^ill  probably  be  very  largely  used,  but  should 
be  employed  with  caution  because  it  is  in  an  evolutionary  and  experimental 
stage  of  development.  Large  monolithic  slabs  of  whatever  material  used 
should  be  avoided  on  account  of  the  possible  cracking  and  crumbling  under 

great  shock.  •         i      i  i 

"In  other  words,  the  fire  units  and  the  units  of  construction  should 

both  be  kept  as  small  as  possible." 

Wilson  Eyre,  Philadelphia:  "Regarding  the  rebuilding  of  the  resi- 
dence portion  of  San  Francisco  I  would  say  that  beyond  the  planning  of  a 
general  big  scheme,  such  as  streets,  parkways,  public  points  of  interest,  etc., 
it  would  be  dangerous  to  venture.  I  am  a  great  believer  in  individuality, 
and  I  think  that  the  interest  and  picturesqueness  attached  to  much  that 
one  sees  is  owing  to  individual  growth  and  conditions.  I  have  always  been 
opposed  to  any  censorship  in  matters  of  art.  A  strict  supervision  and  guid- 
ance over  cornice  lines,  color  scheme,  etc.,  can  be  satisfactorily  handled  in 
the  planning  and  designs  of  an  exhibition,  or  a  fair,  or  of  some  pleasure 
grounds,  but  where  many  individual  tastes  and  needs  are  to  be  consulted 
I  think  too  many  restrictions  are  dangerous,  if  not  impossible. 

"This  is  a  very  large  subject  and  could  be  gone  into  much  more  ex- 
haustively, but  I  think  I  have  outlined  my  ideas  roughly." 

Circular  fireproof  stairways  represent  a  farther  adaptation  of  fireproof 
tile  to  modern  building.  In  the  New  York  custom  house  two  pairs  of  semi- 
circular fireproof  stairways  have  been  built  leading  from  the  sub-basement  to 
the  top  floor.  In  many  respects  these  stairs  represent  an  extreme  advance 
in  the  fireproofer's  art.  They  consist  of  hard  burnt  tile  slabs  built  up  in  the 
form  of  the  arch  so  that  they  are  self-supporting  and  entirely  secure  against 
any  damage  from  fire. 

Fireproof  domic  ceiling  is  but  one  of  the  several  recent  uses 
to  which  terra  cotta  burnt  tiles  have  been  put.  The  tile  dome  is  even  more 
interesting.  It  suggests  even  more  pertinently  than  the  domic  ceiling  the 
fear  of  collapse. 
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Thinks  Terra  Cotta  '  ^^^  Hoors  a  Failure 

By  JOHN  D.  GALLOWAY 

I  HAVE  no  hesitation  in  saying  that,  considered  as  a  material  to  form 
1  r floor  which  shall  have  a  reasonable  degree  of  fire-resistmg  qualities. 
■  terra  cotta  tiling  is  a  failure.  As  the  fire  which  succeeded  the  earth- 
quake has  obhteratfd  most  of  the  earthquake  effects  in  ^-f^T^-'^l^^l^^ 
Questionable  just  how  well  the  terra  cotta  tiling  resisted  the  earthquake^ 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  racking  of  buildings  by  an  earthquake  would 

<;tart  the  ioints  of  tile  arches.  ,  .      .,        j  j-^-     „ 

There  was  one  building  at  Stanford  University,  that  is  the  additions 
to  the  Museum,  where  tile  arches  were  used  for  floors  and.  which  now  seem 
o  be  in  a  reasonable  state  of  repair.  This  last  observation  is  contrary  to 
my  former  statement,  but  the  building  in  which  this  terra  cotta  flooring  was 
used  was  a  low  two-story  structure.  Aside  from  this,  I  have  not  seen  any 
building  with  Terracotta  floors  which  was  not  burned  after  the  earthquake. 
Hence,  such  statements  must  be  an  opinion  only. 

The  evidence  in  favor  of  this  material  in  those  bu.ldmgs  subjected  to 

fire  was  not  of  the  best.    In  the  Mills  building,  the  floors  were  all  practically 

Sestryerand  must  be  taken  down.    The  principal  effect  of  the  fire  seeins 

?o  ha/e  been  the  disintegration  of  the  mortar  joints  -"^  -.  ^P^l^f  ^^^^^^ 

lower  face  of  the  tiling.     Similar  effects  were  observed  in  the  L  nion   Irust 

cZpanS  bu  ding  and  in  the  Crocker  building,  but  with  what  damage 

to  ^e  floor   as  a  whole,  I  am  not  able  to  state.    The  floors  of  the  James 

Flood  building  were  of  terra  cotta  tile,  of  the  true  arch  form.     This  tile 

was  praclicall?  uninjured  excepting  on  the  first  and  ^f^nd Jloors  .   Here 

the  damage  was  principally  the  spalling  of  the  lower  face  of  the  tile.     It 

s  necessary  to  stite,  in  this  connection,  that  the  tile  arches  were  protec  ed 

on  the  und^er  side  b^  a  well  built,  plastered  ceiling,  on  wire  lath.    On  the 

ujper  side   they  wer'^e  covered  with  concrete  and.  hence,  were  not  e.xposed 

to  Quite  as  severe  a  test  as  the  other  floors  mentioned. 

^  It  is  my  opinion  that  for  floors  in  buildings  having  a  stee   frame,  with 
the  ord inarj  steel  beams  and  girders,  there  is  nothing  better  than  concrete^ 
Any  number  of  examples  exist  of  this  character  of  flooring,  which  stands 
todav  in  practically  as  good  condition  as  before  the  fire      Among  such 
buildings  may  be  mentioned  the  St.  Francis  Hotel,  the  Shreve  budding 
the  Mumal  Savings  Bank,  the  Merchants'  Exchange  and  others  of  similar 
construction      Thlre  seems  little  to  be  desired  as  an  improvenient  m  the 
con    mc  ion  of  such   floors.     Concrete  thus  built,  with  a  web  of  metal 
reinf^cement.  is  apparently  the  best  thing  that  can  be  found  at  present. 
About  thT  on  y  objection  to  it  is  the  fact  that  in  San  Francisco  there  are 
no  cinders  with  which  to  build  a  light  concrete.    The  new  Building  Ordi- 
nance contemplates  the  use  of  broken  brick  and  broken  terra  cotta  for  such 
purposes,  and  in  short  spans  this  is  believed  to  be  as  good  as  cinders. 
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Re^rarding  the  so-called  lon^-span  construction,  there  were  few  ex- 
amples of  this  type  of  floor  subjected  to  fire.  In  the  Young  building,  on 
the  corner  of  Spear  and  ^Tarket  streets,  there  were  concrete  floors  haying 
a  span  of  some  sixteen  feet.  Intermediate  beams  were  formed  by  iron 
straps  which  were  fastened  to  the  steel  girders  by  being  bent  over  the 
same  '  These  iron  straps  hung  in  the  form  of  an  arc  and  supported  di- 
rectly a  concrete  beam.  While  theoretically  not  a  beam  at  all  it  must  be 
stated  that  this  type  of  construction  stood  the  fire  test  very  well  Another 
example  of  such  floor  construction  is  that  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
building,  constructed  a  number  of  years  ago  on  the  Ransome  system.  With 
the  exception  of  a  few  spots  where  the  concrete  spal  ed  off  on  the  lower 
side  leaving  the  rods  exposed,  this  floor  is  intact  and  the  building  would 
be  as  ^ood  as  ever,  structurally,  if  the  brick  walls  had  not  been  shattered. 

A  number  of  types  of  floor  construction,  combining  the  reinforced 
concrete  beam  with  reinforced  concrete  girders  or  with  steel  girders,  are 
on  the  market.  So  far  as  sustaining  power  against  vertical  loads  is  con- 
cerned, such  floors  are  ample  for  the  purpose  designed. 

Going  a  little  outside  of  the  subject  of  this  short  paper,  I  would  say 
that  the  principal  problem  of  the  designing  of  such  floors  seems  to  be  that 
of  making  such  connection  with  the  vertical  sustaining  members  that  the 
structure  ^as  a  whole  will  resist  the  horizontal  strain  due  to  an  earthquake^ 
If  due  consideration  be  given  to  such  horizontal  strains  in  buildings  of 
moderate  height  or  over,  some  devices  are  necessary  to  take  care  of  the 
diagonal  stress  which  necessarily  arises  when  an  earthquake  or  the  wind 
shakes  the  building.  Any  such  design  must  have  something  to  do  with  floor 
construction,  and  may  result  in  bringing  about  a  modification  of  the  present 

methods.     - 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  state  that  it  does  not  seem  to  me  necessary 
to  hunt  farther  for  a  different  material  for  floor  construction.  Concrete  has 
proven  itself  amply  sufi^cient  to  withstand  the  test  put  upon  it  by  the 
earthquake  and  fire.     Having  been  found  good,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason 

for  searching  farther.  t  u  r         ^u 

.. ;^Q  statement  is  made  regarding  wooden  floors,  because  1  believe  the 

wooden  floor  to  be  bad  in  nearly  every  respect.  I  believe  that  if  the  archi- 
tects made  proper  representation  to  their  clients,  the  slight  difference  be- 
tween the  cost  of  a  wooden  floor  and  the  cost  of  a  concrete  floor  would  allow 
of  the  better  floor  being  constructed  in  all  ordinary  cases. 

* 
*  * 

-    Bricklayers  of  Thirty  Years  \go 

APROPOS  of  the  discussion  which  was  carried  on  in  these  columns 
some  months  since  relative  to  the  amount  of  work  which  the  average 
carpenter  of  the  present  day  ought  to  be  able  to  execute,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  the  plaint  of  a  builder  who  was  actively  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness something  like  thirty  years  ago.  In  a  communication  to  a  recent  issue 
of  the  Record  and  Guide  he  sets  forth  his  views  in  the  following  words : 
-  ''When  I  look  back  to  the  good  old  days  when  men  worked  and  compare 
the  conditions  as  at  present  existing,  I  feel  that  notwithstanding  what  some 
say  about  the  benefits  of  unionism  the  detrimental  effect  of  organization 

upon  labor  is  very  great. 

'Thirty  years  ago  a  bricklayer  was  ambitious  to  t)ecome  a  lineman ;  it 
was  the  builder's  custom  to  pick  out  his  best  men  and  put  them  on  each 
end  of  the  wall ;  they  were  in  charge  of  the  line ;  as  soon  as  they  had  laid 
up  the  ends  they  called  'line'  and  raised  the  line  for  the  next  course.  The 
men  in  between  were  compelled  to  work  at  a  speed  set  by  the  linemen,  and 
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failing  to  keep  up  with  them  were  considered  less  worthy  and  were  retained 
only  as  long  as  was  absolutely  necessary.  The  men  who  were  able  to  keep 
up  with  the  linemen  were  most  steadily  employed. 

''A  builder  watching  his  men  at  work  was  enabled  in  a  few  minutes 
to  fieure  how  many  brick  could  or  would  be  laid  in  an  hour,  and  by  using 
the  same  linemen  on  his  work  he  had  a  good  idea  of  the  result  in  advance 
as  far  as  his  labor  was  concerned.  These  linemen  did  not  work  at  their 
top  speed,  but  assumed  a  steady  gait  and  expected  the  others  to  keep  up 
with  them  The  men  in  between  were  ambitious  to  become  linemen  and 
the  net  result  was  a  steady,  conscientious  amount  of  work  which  today  is 

absolutely  unknown.  j  4.u  ^^ 

"A  man  who  laid  3000  brick  a  day  was  not  an  unusual  man,  and  there 

are  some  men  in  the  building  business  still  who  tell  of  4000  to  4500  brick 

for  ten  hours.     Today  800  brick  in  eight  hours  is  considered  an  average 

dav's  work.  .  ^  ,, 

"What  has  caused  this  condition?  Men  are  just  as  strong  as  they 
were ;  men  are  just  as  intelligent  as  formerly,  but  a  rule  of  the  bricklayers 
union  has  come  between  the  ambitious  man  and  his  employer.  If  the  line- 
man calls  'line  up'  before  the  other  members  of  his  union  on  the  wall  are 
ready  he  is  reported  to  the  union  and  fined  $25  for  the  first  offense  and 
Sioo  for  further  violation  of  this  union  regulation.  In  other  words,  the 
slowest  man  sets  the  pace  for  all  the  others,  because  he  is  a  member  of 
the  union  and  must  be  protected  in  his  laziness  and  indolence. 

"What  incentive  is  there  for  a  man  to  be  better  or  more  competent 
than  another,  when  he  is  threatened  with  losing  a  week  s  pay  if  he  does 

not  keep  down  his  speed?  .  ...         i-      „ 

"A  builder  can  employ  only  members  of  the  union,  and  in  busy  times 
there  are  not  enough  men  of  any  kind  to  do  the  work,  to  say  nothing  of 
their  incompetency.  Apprenticeship  is  limited  and  the  supply  of  mechanics 
in  every  line  is  decreasing  in  direct  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the  amount 
of  work  to  be  done.  Something  is  certainly  wrong;  wages  are  increasing, 
hours  are  decreasing,  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done  is  mu  tiplying  many 
fold,  and  to  cap  the  climax  the  union  limits  the  amount  of  work  a  man 

"Formerly  a  good  man  was  paid  more  than  an  inferior  man;  the  good 
man  saved  some  of  his  surplus  earnings  and  eventually  started  m  business 
for  himself  Todav  the  statement  is  heard  on  every  side  that  the  me- 
chanic cannot  advance  the  way  he  did  in  the  olden  days;  that  once  a  me- 
chanic always  a  mechanic ;  simply  because  a  good  mechanic  is  as  poor  a 
mechanic  as  the  poorest;  they  are  brothers  in  the  union  and  the  union  comes 
first,  ahead  of  ambition,  ahead  of  conscience  and  almost  invariably  ahead 
of  the  family." 


Use  of  Peat  in  Brie 


■  a 


I  N  Germany  they  are  mixing  coal  and  peat,  making  a  compressed  "iixture 
I  which  has  been  used  as  fuel  in  a  brickyard  with  a  result  so  favorable  that 
'  it  will  no  doubt  open  a  new  field  for  the  use  of  peat  fuel  in  brick  manu- 
facture. In  the  neighborhood  of  Jevers,  Oldenburg,  an  excellent  heavy  blue 
clav  is  found  which  was  considered  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  hard 
claV  paving  bricks.  All  efforts  to  manufacture  such  bricks  from  this  clay 
proved  unsuccessful  until  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  f  ^t  ^"d  ^en  Parts  of  coa 
was  tried  as  fuel.  The  result  was  a  hard,  brown  brick  instead  of  the  light 
red  brick  which  was  produced  formerly.  The  experiments  were  repeated 
until  at  last  a  first-class  brick  was  produced.  So  much  for  fuel  in  brick 
building. 
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Oakland  Bank  Htnldtns  of  Brick  and  lerra  Cotta 
C.  W.  Dickey.  Architect 

Brick  That  Will  Stand  Fire 

BRICK  that  will  withstand  all  heat  and  cannot  be  burned  with  fire  are 
soon  to  be  manufactured  in  Monterey.  Luke  Houze,  president  of  the 
Monterey  Glass  Works,  claims  to  have  discovered  a  method  to  make 
brick  which  is  absolutely  fire-proof.  The  brick  cannot  be  burned  from  the 
outside  and  will  extinguish  the  flames  that  start  on  the  mside  of  the  buddmg. 
Mr  Houze  has  been  experimenting  with  the  manufacture  of  brick  for  many 
years  and  he  has  at  last  perfected  a  substance  which  he  believes  will  revo- 
lutionize the  brick  industry  in  California  and  make  the  construction   of 

fire-proof  buildings  a  fact.  ,      ^.c      i  »   a 

Some  time  ago  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the  Merchants  Associa- 
tion of  Monterey  to  investigate  the  conditions  under  which  Monterey  might 
oflfer  factory  sites  and  other  advantages  to  manufactories  desiring  to  locate 
on  Monterey  bay.  The  committee  held  a  meeting  and  found  that  their  in- 
voice of  stock  on  hand  consisted  of  one  of  the  best  harbors  in , the  world, 
excellent  railroad  facilities,  cheap  fuel,  in  the  shape  of  oil^t  55  cents  a 
barrel,  and  an  equable  climate  where  an  operator  could  produce  20  per  cent 
more  of  manufactured  products  than  in  climates  more  severe,  owing  to  ex- 
tremes of  heat  and  cold.  .    ,      ,r  /-1        ixr     1 

The  committee  then  went  out  to  the  site  of  the  Monterey  Glass  Works 
and  interviewed  the  president  of  the  company,  Mr.  Houze.  He  showed 
them  a  brick  that  he  stated  was  fire-proof  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word, 
and  also  possessed  other  qualities  and  some  were  as  follows : 
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J*  ■  •  > 
It  was  a  non-conductor  of  heat,  cold,  sound  and  moisture,  and  also 
could  be  used  as  an  insulator.     It  was  about  one-third  of  the  weight  of  the 
ordinary  building  material.     It  would  neither  expand,  contract  nor  explode 
under  extremes  of  heat  or  cold  or  when  deluged  with  water  under  either 
condition.     The  material  from  which  the  brick  was  made— magnesia  and 
silice  rock— existed  in  large  quantities  in  the  Monterey  peninsula  and  was 
of  easy  access  and  the  cost  of  production  was  small.     This  material  cofild 
be   furnished  as   a  building  material   as   cheaply  as   the  cheapest   building 
material  on  the  market.     It  could  be  furnished  in  granulated  form,  in  sacks 
or  barrels  and  mixed  upon  the  ground  where  the  building  was  to  be  erected. 
Nothing  but  cold  water  and  ordinary  skill  would  be  required  in  mixing  it. 
It  could  be  pressed  into  brick  form  and  used  for  building  purposes,  both  for 
the  walls  and  floors  of  steel  structures.     It  is  invaluable  as  a  material  for 
building  partitions,  being  a  non-conductor  of  sound  and  of  light  weight. 
The  committee  obtained  a  brick  of  this  material  that  had  been   moulded 
'by  hand  for  their  inspection.     They  applied  heat  to  one  end  of  this  brick, 
that  was  two  inches  in  length.    The  amount  of  heat  was  about  2000  degrees, 
and  after  ten  minutes  of  exposure  to  this  heat,  Mr.  Peterson  held  the  brick 
in  his  hand  without  any  inconvenience  to  himself,  holding  it  by  the  opposite 
end  from  that  to  which  the  heat  had  been  applied.    The  brick  was  only  two 
inches  long.    This  material  under  this  terrific  heat  did  not  expand  nor  con- 
tract nor  change  its  shape  in  any  manner.     Mr.  Peterson  then  plunged  the 
brick  into  a  bucket  of  water  and  the  only  change  noticeable  was  a  slight 
glazing  or  a  vitrification  of  the  spot  where  the  heat  had  been  applied.     In 
fact,  it  was  a  better  brick  after  the  experiment  than  it  was  before,  having 

become  firmer. 

Mr.  Peterson  declares  there  would  have  been  no  ruined  safts  or  vaults 
in  San  Francisco  had  two  or  three  inches  of  this  material  been  used  as  pack- 
ing for  the  safes  or  casing  for  the  vaults. 

The  magnesia  and  silice  rock  after  it  is  mined  is  crushed  and  pulverized 
and  mixed  with  secret  ingredients.  It  is  then  pressed  into  bricks  and  al- 
lowed to  dry  in  the  air.  It  sets  rapidly  and  can  be  used  in  three  days  after 
it  is  manufactured.     It  is  not  cooked  like  the  ordinary  brick. 

Mr.  Houze  states  that  if  a  room  which  was  lined  with  this  brick  took 
fire  the  contents  of  the  room  would  burn,  but  the  fire  could  go  no  farther, 
as  the  brick  would  prevent  it.  Ceilings  lined  with  this  brick  would  stand 
intact  and  would  not  relax  nor  contract  with  the  heat  as  was  the  case  in 
the  San  Francisco  fire.  The  fire-proof  walls  would  confine  the  fire  to  the 
room  and  it  could  not  spread.  Even  if  there  were  steel  girders  across  the 
ceiling  and  these  were  lined  with  the  new  brick  the  steel  would  not  get 
warm,  as  the  brick  is  a  non-conductor  of  heat. 

Tile  Construction 

By  W.   E.   DENXISOX,   President  of  Stei^^er  Brick  and  Terra  G»Ua  Co. 

THE  fact  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  that  here  in  tile  construction 
is  to  be  found  a  system  of  fire-proofing  which  cannot  only  be  in- 
stalled in  less  time  than  is  required  by  any  other  system,  but  also  at 

much  less  cost. 

Tile  construction  will  answer  every  requirement  and  condition  of  a 
truly  fire-proof  building.  It  does  away  with  the  use  of  structural  steel 
and  the  noise  which  would  result  in  the  assembling  of  members  and  in 
driving  of  rivets. 

The  discarding  of  steel  frame  work  also  lessens  the  cost  by  one-half, 
and  the  time  taken  in  manufacturing  steel  will  be  three  times  as  long  as 
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that  of  imking  tile ;    whereas  work  can  be  started  in.nediately  with  this 

'^'*Ti;.  exterior  walls  arc  built  entirely  of  hollow  tile,  the  floors  being 
of  long  sp^hollordfe  construction,  rei^force.l  with  steel  bars,  and  rent- 

^°"li"r  oT;l?wt-n:ch\u:s."vt%ng  in  depth  according  to  span.are 
placefbetwSn  the  lines  of  concrete  joists,  which  have  a  uniform  w.dth 

°*  ^X^ides'greatly  lightening  the'  construction,   this  system  has  the   ad- 

rSalM^^n^^  s.::r\n  rXter^L^^c^^;  ^ 

"'"one   of   the   greatest   advantages   gained   is   the   elimination   of   inside 
oil  ^nrrino-   thp  nlastcr  beinir  annliecl  direct  to  the  tile. 

Man     otl    r  ^vantages  are'iained.  such  as  the  greatly  decreased  cos 
nf   insurance   and    repairs.    an<l   The    more    satisfactory   msulation   of   heat 
and  cdd     The  structure    aken  i,^  itself  would  be  virtually  monohth.c 

The  treatment  of  the  exterior  may  be  varied  by  the  use  of  colored 

''-'  ^luT^nTujn;:  Tdrua'get  of  this  system  are  Fire-p-f,  tm. 
saved  in  erection,*  cost  saved  in  erection,  light  construction  dry  floors, 
smuKl-proof   floors,   moisture-proof   walls,  elimination  of   furring,  and  de- 

creased  insurance.  ,^ 

*  * 

Brick  Famine  at  Salt  Lake 

CONTRACTORS  in  Sah  Lake.  Utah,  are  on  the  anxious  seat  owing 
to  the  scarcitv  of  brick  in  the  local  markets.  .  Acconhng  ^  their  state- 
ments and  of  architects,  practically  every  job  in  Salt  Lake  City  is 
being  1^1  back,  if  not  absolutely  brought  to  a  standstill  by  this  brick  famine 
andlrdi  iects  say  it  may  last  for  the  next  sixty  days.  The  scarcity  appears 
?rL  Sstlv  in  finishecl  brick,  for  which  there  is  a  steadily  growing  demand, 
and  if  there  is  not  enough  of  this  everything  else  has  to  stop. 
•  The  brick  men  admit  the  scarcity,  but  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  vv  th 

1 ,  000.000  brick  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  the  great  smelter 
at  Oi^^fiel.l  took  8,000,000,  and  is  likely  to  require  8,000,000  more.  Th«, 
there  is  vet  another  smelter  to  go  up  at  Murray  that  will  require  2,000,000 
brick  \11  this  with  the  constantly  growing  demand  in  many  other  direc- 
dons  for  general  buiUling  is  making  things  warm  for  the  brick  makers^ 
But  it  is  cTaimed  that  the  four  large  brick  plants  and  the  smaller  aflfairs  in 
the  valley  are  now  turning  out  375.000  brick  a  day  so  that  in  the  course  of 
the  next  thirty  davs  the  stringency  will  be  relieved. 

The  brick  men  say  that  the  prolonged  wet  weather  spoiled  a  great  deal 
of  brick  in  making,  so  that  for  a  time  filling  orders  for  special  classes  o 
finished  goods  was  almost  impossible.  But  by  another  season  the  local 
p"ants  will  be  in  such  shape  that  bad  weather  will  have  no  effect  on  then  . 
The  Salt  Lake  Brick  Companv.  for  instance,  is  completing  a  $60,000  plant, 
about  800  feet  long  and  five  'rods  wide,  which  will  turn  out  200000  brick 
per  day  without  trouble,  and  with  no  delay  on  account  of  weather,  i  he 
brick  makers  claim  that  they  will  be  able  long  before  fall  to  fill  all  orders 
without  delay,  and  that  the  agitation  for  an  increase  in  the  number  ot 
present  plants  is  unnecessary. 
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A  Discussion  of  a  Reinforced  Concrete  Arch 

By  A.   V.  SAPH 

THE  reinforced  concrete  arch  bridge,  recently  constructed  at  Oak- 
lawn,  South  Pasadena,  California,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  pass- 
age over  the  lines  of  two  railroads  consists  of  five  arches  of  variable 
span  and  rise.  Each  of  the  arches  is  five-centered.  The  clear  spans  are 
about  45  feet,  82  feet  6  inches,  62  feet,  46  feet  6  inches,  41  feet  o  inches, 
and  the  rises  are  about  11  feet,  14  feet,  10  feet,  9  feet.  9  feet  6  inches  for 
arches  I  2,  3,  4  and  5  respectively,  these  figures  having  been  scaled  from 
the  dravving,  definite  dimensions  being-  absent.  The  depth  at  the  crown 
of  the  arch  in  each  case  seems  to  be  about  one  foot.  The  clear  roadway 
is  19  feet  The  reinforcement  consists  in  each  case  of  32  rods  placed 
longitudinally  2  inches  from  the  intrados  and  extending  down  about  I 
foot  below  the  top  of  the  coping  around  each  pier  1  hese  rods  have 
diameters  of  i  inch,  1/2  inches,  1/2  inches,  l>4  inches  and  i  inc.i  for 
arches  l  2,  3,  4  and  5  respectivelv.  The  piers  are  reinforced  with  vertical 
rods  spaced  2  feet  g'inches  and  horizontal  rods  spaced  about  I  foot  An 
elevation,  plan  and  details  of  this  structure  are  shown  in  this  number  ot 

the  journal.  .  ^  . 

The  bridge  is,  however,  particularly  interesting  at  present  on  account 
of  the  partial  failure  which  has  taken  place.     Cracks  have  appeared  in 
the  arches,  and  these,  according  to  late  information,  extend  to  within  6 
inches  of  the  intrados  in  arches  2  and  3,  and  to  within    i    foot  of  the 
intrados  in  the  others.     The  accompanying  photograph   shows  one  ot 
these  cracks,  and  from  this  photograph  the  nature  and  position  of  the 
other  cracks  may  be  judged,  since  other  pictures  not  presented  are  very 
similar.    These  cracks  are  open  at  least  V,  inch  in  ''^^  'norn.ng  bu    are 
closed  later  in  the  day.  and  it  is  not  going  too  far  to  anticipate  that  tota 
failure  may  be  impending  from  the  continual  hinge  action  on  the  stil 
„n  racked  Vrtions  from  changes  in  temperature  and  the  more  frequent 
action  of  .passing  loads.     It  is  interesting,  however,  to  note  that  s  nee 
the   cracking   occurred,   the   center   arch   has   been   tested   with   a    load   of 
18  tons  and  there  occurred  a  deflection  at  the  center  of  3-16  of  an  inch_ 
These  cracks  in  the  arches  are  undoubtedly  due  to  the  setting  up  of 
tensile  stresses  along  the  extrados  of  the  arch  with  no  provision  in  the 
av  of   re  n  orcement   made   to   take   them.      These   tensile    stresses    may 
be  induced  either  by  a  condition  of  loading  or  a  fall  in  temperature   and 
these  may  act  separately  or  simultaneously.    This  absence  of  reinforce- 
ment is  a  point    hat  immediately  attracts  attention  upon  inspection  of 
he  drawing,  to  one  who  is  familiar  at  all  with  the  examples  mentioned 
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from     time     to     time     in     the     engineering     papers,     which     unifo 
provide   such  resisting  material.     Usually  this   remforcement   extt 
over  the  whole  span,  even  though  the  conditions  may  not  demand  it 
such  a  length.    There  is,  however,  a  need  for  reinforcement  extend 
from  a  point  directly  over  the  pier  to  a  point  well  toward  the  cem 
The  conditions  in  the  present  case  are  similar  to  a  beam  at  least  partia 
fixed  at  the  ends  extending  between  those  pomts   where  the   sectio 
begins  to  increase  rapidly. 

The  conclusion  that  the  reason  for  the  partial  failure  is  to  be  found 
in  the  omission  of  this  upper  reinforcement,  as  stated,  is  strengthened 
bv  the  fact  that  not  only  one,  but  all,  of  the  arches  cracked,  the  cracks 
being  similar  and  similarly  located.  Since  these  arches  acted  so  con- 
sistently, the  arches  must  each  have  the  same  mherent  defect,  which 
could  have  been  avoided  in  the  design  by  a  complete  analysis. 

Aside   from   the   absence   of  extradosal   reinforcement,   which   is  the 
great    apparent    defect    in   the    design,    several   other   criticisms    seem   to 
be  in  order.    The  amount  of  material  called  for  in  the  way  of  rods  laid 
transversely  is  decidedly  excessive.     The  rods  called  for  by  the  design 
are  7-16  twisted  rods  spaced  3  inches  apart  at  the  crown  and  6  inches 
anart  at  the  springing,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  a  spacing  of  1J/2  or  2 
feet  wduld  not  be  sufficient.     Their  main  purpose  is  to  prevent  longi- 
tudinal cracks,  and  these  cracks,  if  they  occurred    need  not  affect  the 
stabilitv  of  the  arch.    They  would,  however,  offend  the  eye  and  m  ght 
cause  apprehension   in  the   minds  of  people  unable  to  recognize  them 
as  possibly  unimportant,  and  for  these  reasons  they  should  be  avoided. 
This    great    excess    of    material    might    have    been    advantageously    em- 
ployed where  reinforcement  is  more  urgently  needed  and  has  not  been 
called  for,  that  is,  along  the  extrados. 

The  writer  has  been  informed  that  in  construction  twisted  rods  were 
used  longitudinally  and  corrugated  bars  transversely,  and  the  following 
criticism  therefore  applies  only  to  the  design  as  shown  and  not  to  the 
arch  as  constructed.  The  drawings  call  for  round  rods  placed  longitudi- 
nallv  along  the  intrados  and  twisted  rods  placed  transversely,  ihe 
longitudinal  rods  are  main  rods  and  the  transverse  rods  are  secondary 
We  thus  have  an  evidently  inconsistent  use  of  the  materials,  since  the  object 
in  making  twisted  rods  is  to  increase  their  holding  power  in  the  concrete 
and  fit  them  to  act  more  efficiently  in  doing  the  work.  They  should  be 
placed,  then,  in  the  working  position. 

Over  the  circular  openings  left  above  the  piers  there  is  a  network  of 
reinforcement,  the  purpose  of  which  is  not  altogether  apparent  The  writer 
cannot  imagine  any  reason  for  providing  bars  spaced  at  4. inches  across  the 
bridge  and  2  feet  apart  parallel  to  the  center  line  of  the  bridge.  If  the  pur- 
pose is  to  provide  for  strength  over  the  opening,  or  if  it  is  an  attempt  to 
provide  continuity  over  the  piers,  it  is  not  a  good  design  in  either  case. 

The  sections  of  the  piers  and  abutments  and  their  footings  as  called  for 
bv  the  drawings  seem  light  and  insufficiently  reinforced,  but  no  definite 
conclusion  regarding  the  necessary  sections  can  be  arrived  at  without  a 
thorough  analysis  of  the  problem.  If  they  are  light,  they  would  make  . 
possible  for  one  arch  under  a  heavy  load  to  set  up  stresses  in  the  adjacent 
arch  as  well  as  in  the  piers.  The  arch  theory,  as  usually  applied,  has  for 
two  of  its  assumptions  an  invariable  span  and  a  fixed  direction  at  the  spring- 
ing In  the  design  there  is  no  sudden  transformation  from  arch  to  pier,  but 
there  is  a  sudden  change  in  the  amount  of  reinforcement,  which  appears  an 
item  to  be  criticised.  The  reinforcement  is  mainly  horizontal,  while  appar- 
ently it  should  be  vertical. 
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North  Face  East  End  of  Bin  Arch.  Krinforccd  Concrete  Bridge.  South  Pasadena 

Shoii'tng  Cract  on  the  htiaht 

The  lesson  from  the  omission  of  the  extrados  reinforcement  of  the  arch 
and  the  partial  failure  may  well  be  borne  in  mind  in  the  design  of  beams  fixed 
aUhe  ends  and  also  continuous  beams  where  reinforcement  must  be  provided 
on  the  loaded  side  of  the  beam  at  the  ends  and  over  the  supports.  The 
neglect  to  provide  such  reinforcement  may  result  as  disastrously  as  in  the 
case  under  consideration,  since  the  conditions  are  similar.  ,    ,  ,  ^^     . 

This  failure  does  not  reflect  in  the  least  upon  the  concrete  steel  type  of 
construction.  A  failure  to  provide  against  all  possible  ~"t'"g5"^'«  "^% 
lead  to  serious  consequences  in  any  type  of  construction.  Th^  *act  tha  so 
many  concrete  steel  arches  have  been  bu.lt  with  no  signs  of  failure  gives 
evidence  that  the  trouble  might  have  been  avoided  in  this  case^  in^nortance 

Finally,  the  bridge  failure  mentioned  merely  emphasizes  the  importance 
of  mak"ng  a  most  careful  analysis  of  all  the  conditions  of  a  problem  and  mak- 
ing siSnt  and  logical  provision  to  satisfy  ^he  demands  of  the  case  as  pre- 
sented bv  the  analysis.  The  most  satisfactory  design  will  be  that  which,  m 
addition  to  merely  meeting  the  requirements,  will  do  so  most  advantageously 

'"'  The"  wdS'of  course,  has  no  desire  to  reflect  on  the  professional  ability 
of  anyone  connected  with  the  building  of  the  arch,  but  it  is  "rtarnly  desirable 
in  events  of  the  kind  we  have  considered  that  the  facts  should  be  known  and 
a  full  and  fair  discussion  invited. 
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Reinforced  Concrete  in  the  Pacific  Northwe 

By  CARL  K.    KOKSCH 

IN  the  face  of  the  discussion  going  on  in  San  Francisco  as  to  the  relal 
merits  of  the  various  kinds  of  building  material,  it  is  .nteresfng  to  n> 
the  progress  being  made  by  all  the  cities  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  towar. 

tlip  aflontion  of  reinforced  concrete.  r  .^  •  ^     ■  ^ 

Seattle  has  for  several  years  been  erecting  buikhngs  of  this  material 
one  of  t le  m;st  notable  being  the  Carnegie  Pt.blic  Library,  the  Chnton 
system  of  electric  welded  steel  being  used   m  the   floor  construction,  the 

'^^'"a;  i'nt;itS'ex"Se  of  the  absolute  concrete  building  is  found  in 
the  Ava^^lorf  Apartments,"  now  just  reaching  the  second  f  oor,  plans  by 
Architects  Howies  &  Stokes,  of  New  York.  Mr.  Ryan  of  Seattle  superv.suig. 
The  General  Engineering  &  Construction  Company  is  erecting  the  building, 

"''"two  Siite  of'men  are  being  employed,  the  concrete  men  working  at 
nio-ht  and  the  carpenters  in  the  day-time.  ,  ,    ,       '  .,„i 

"Portland,  Be  lingham  and  Spokane  have  recently  completed  several 
large  buildings  of  concrete,  in  fact  all  the  cities  in  the  Northwest  have 
demonstrated  very  conclusively  that  concrete,  considered  from  every  view 
point,  is  the  type  of  construction  which  gives  greatest  satisfaction. 

Numbers  of  architects  and  engineers  with  whom  the  writer  has  talked, 
have  expressed  regret  that  there  were  not  more  examples  of  absokite 
reinforced  concrete  buildings  in  San  Francisco,  from  which  deductions 
could  be  made  as  to  the  eflfect  of  earthquake  and  fire  upon  such  structures 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  those  interested  will  see  the  folly  of  the  constant 
opposition  which  has  been  so  successfully  waged  against  the  admission  of 
this  type  of  construction  and  will  see  that  concrete  engineers  are  given  an 
eqiiaropportunity  with  other  artisans,  so  that  our  new  city  may  be  made  up 
of  all  the  representative  types  of  buildings. 

* 

"T^ *  * 

Cement  Sidewalk  Construction 

ONE  of  the  most  common  and  important  uses  of  Portland  cement  is  in 
"the  construction  of  cement  sidewalks.  Not  alone  is  cement  the  most 
<renerally  used  material  for  city  and  park  walls,  but  it  has  taken  the 
place  of  boards  in  the  smaller  cities  and  villages.  Owing  to  the  comparative 
ease  of  making,  durability  and  enduring  smoothness  it  has  practically  elimi- 
nated stone  flagging  andbrick  from  the  list  of  walk  materials.  Even  in  the 
sections  where  stone  abounds,  and  where  Portland  cement  is  high  in  price, 
owing  to  excessive  freight  rates,  concrete  takes  the  preference  and  dis- 
places the  stone.  There  is  nothing  that  so  fully  and  satisfactorily  answers 
every  reciuirement  for  sidewalks  as  does  Portland  cement  concrete  As  a 
o-eneral  reply  to  numerous  inquiries  relating  to  cement  walk  building  we 
Ire  treating,'  perhaps  somewhat  elementarily,  the  subject  in  detail. 

Essentially  there  are  three  parts  to  a  cement  sidewalk— the  prepared 
foundation,  where  one  is  necessary,  the  concrete  base,  and  the  top  coat  or 
wearing  surface.  Each  is  a  most  important  factor,  the  last  two  having 
particular  dependence,  one  upon  the  other. 

Whether  a  prepared  foundation  is  at  all  necessary  depends  upon  the 
character  of  the  soil,  and  the  contour  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  where  the 
walk  is  to  be  laid.  If  the  soil  is  sandy,  and  the  underiying  strata  is  porous 
to  allow  good  drainage,  no  prepared  foundation  is  required,  as  the  walk 
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could  be  made  directly  upon  the  sand  in  a  shallow  trench  sufficiently  deep 

enough  bXw  Should  the  sandy  land  lack  the  necessary 

dranaie  owing  to  a  clay  subsoil,  or  if  the  land  is  clay    there  must_be  a 

foundation  prepared  of  considerable  thickness.     The  sole  purpose  of  this 

prepared  foundation  is  to  provide  drainage  that  ice  and  water  will  not  cause 

Se  walk  to  crack  and  otherwise  get  out  of  order.     An  excavation  o     at 

east  twelve  inches  from  the  grade  line  on  the  top  of  the  wearing  surface 

hould  be  made.     Into  this  shallow  trench  broken  stone,  gravel  onders    or 

even  weU-broken  brick  and  tile  should  be  placed  and  thoroughly  packed 

down  to  the  thickness  of  eight  inches  and  leveled  to  make  the  course  uniform 

and  to  conform  with  the  grade.    Upon  this  concrete  for  the  body  of  the 

walk  is  applied.  . 

Various  experienced  builders  use  somewhat  different  mixtures,  but  one 
will  meet  most  satisfactory  results  if  the  concrete  for  the  body  is  composed 
of  one  part  Portland  cement,  2/.  parts  clean  sand,  5  parts  gravel  or  broken 
stone  the  broken  stone  being  small  enough  to  pass  through  a  one-inch  niesh 
s  eve  The  cement  and  sand  should  be  mixed  together  dry  and  most  thor- 
ouL^hiv  The  fine  stone  should  be  dampened  so  every  part  of  sur  ace  is  wet- 
when  the  cement  and  saml  as  mixed  should  be  added  and  all  thorough  y 
stirred  with  water  being  applied  until  a  good  wet  mixture  is  obtained.  Care 
should  be  exercised  that  the  mixing  is  complete— not  partial. 

The  concrete  placed  upon  the  foundation  should  be  well  rammed  into 
Place  and  as  wet  that  when  compacted  a  film  of  water  shows  on  top,  and 
ShUv  agalnsTthe  planks  which  should  be  placed  at  the  sides  and  on  line 
S  die  fop  of  the  walk  at  the  beginning.  When  properly  packed  it  should 
be  cut  into  slabs  about  four  feet  square,  the  cuts  being  niade  through  to  the 
underVh  g  material.  In  commercial  construction  a  section  is  made  then  a 
s tr  p  passfd  by  and  another  section  lai.l.  which  allows  the  workmen  to  get  a 
a  sides  of  the  work.  Parts  of  blocks  should  not  be  made  to  be  added  to,  but 
each  slab  should  be  made  continuously.  Retamping  shou  d  under  no  cir- 
cfrcunistances  be  allowed.  In  the  walk  building  specifications  as  given  by 
the  "c  service  departments  in  our  large  cities  a  most  conspicuous  clause 

'"' ThlToT'suTace  should  be  one  inch  thick.    In  many  sections  particularly 
small  towns  and  where  cement  is  very  high  in  price,  a  one-half  inch  coat  . 
iTed      In  any  case  this  should  be  composed  of  equal  parts  of  cement  and 
fine  sand  or  'granite  chips.    This  should  be  of  the  same  kind  o^  cemeiU  a 
the  base,  and  should  be  placed  as  soon  as  possible  after    he  body  is  com 
pleted  so  that  the  surface  will  unite  properly  with  the  base^    Never  try  to 
construct  a  walk  by  using  natural  «ment  in  the  base  and  Portland  cem^^^^^^^ 
for  the  top     The  two  cements  do  not  unite  freely,  and  the  result  is  unsat 
sfactorv     The  top  coat  should  be  floated  and  trowelled  smooth.    Too  much 
roweZg  i   bad,  as  it  brings  the  cement  to  the  surface,  causing  cracking  and 
scaLg  bf  making  one  part  too  rich,  another  lacking  in  richness.    The  joints 
and  ede-es  should  be  run  smooth  by  use  of  a  jointing  tool.  » 

The  surface  should  then  be  cut  into  slabs  the  si_ze  of  and  to  correspond 
with  those  o  the  base,  so  that  settling  of  the  ground  or  changes  by  freezing 
^d  thawing  win  not  crack  the  concrete.  After  it  is  trowelled  smooth  level 
v^^th  he  tof  of  the  grade  it  is  best  to  crease  the  surface  by  means  of  passing 
over  t  some  form  of  light  roller  made  for  the  purpose.  A  perfectly  smooth 
^face  cTses°the  wal  to  be  slippery  in  wet  and  f-ezing  wea  hen  It  . 
popular  to  sprinkle  marble  dust  upon  the  surface,  which  adds  g^e^dy  to  th^e 
appearance  Avoid  sprinkling  dry  cement  upon  the  top.  An  important 
demenUn  securTng  the  best  results  is  keeping  the  new  walk  wet  for  some 
Se  after  completLn.    As  soon  as  the  workmen  are  through  it  should  be 
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well  saturated  and  protected  by  canvas  or  other  covering  from  the  sun. 
water  causes  more  perfect  crystallization.     After  the  first  day  the  cove 
can  be  removed  and  the  surface  covered  with  sand  or  sawdust  which  she 
not  be  removed  for  fully  a  week,  during  which  time  it  should  be  kept  spi 
kled  with  water.     The  wooden  strips  at  the  side  should  not  be  removed  . 

^^^^The^cost  of  cement  walks  naturally  varies,  owing  to  cost  of  materials 
and  accessibility  of  them  to  the  place  of  construction  At  the  present  price 
of  Portland  cement,  and  the  prices  of  sand  and  broken  stone  and  cinders 
one  should  not  expect  the  work  to  be  done  at  less  than  nine  cents  per  square 
foot,  especially  where  the  earth  is  calcarious  and  the  work  in  excavation  re- 
quires considerable  time.  This  alone  often  costs  a  cent  per  foot.  Where 
the  walk  can  be  made  upon  a  sand  foundation  it  could  probably  be  built 

at  a  cost  price  of  seven  cents.  •     u  ^u-  i      o. 

In  San  Francisco,  before  the  earthquake,  walks  of  three-inch  thickness, 
2y^-inch  base  and  >4-inch  surface,  were  made  upon  the  light  soil  at  a  cost 
of  nine  cents,  but  here  Portland  cement  costs  $2.50  per  barrel  and  the  beach 

sand  $1.20  per  cubic  yard.  ,      .       1  v^ 

"  '  Lately  the  tendency  has  been  for  contractors  to  make  too  low  a  price, 
the  result  of  which  is  the  work  must  be  of  somewhat  inferior  quality,  or  the 
materials  must  be  skimped  or  the  quality  slighted.  We  are  of  the  opinion 
that  the  honest  walk  builder  should  receive  fully  eleven  cents  per  square  foot 
for  every  foot  of  walk  he  builds,  and  the  party  having  the  walk  built  can  well 
afford  to  pay  twelve  to  fourteen  cents  for  good  work.  It  is  worth  every 
cent  of  this  price. — Concrete. 


til' 
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Fads  and  Fallacies  in  Hot  Air  Heating* 

By  K.   S.  THOMPSON 

IN  ORDER  that  I  may  not  seem  to  claim  all  wisdom  in  this  matter,  I  ask 
yS.  toTnterpolate  the  words  'It  is  my  opinion"  before  each  of  my  state- 
ments These  are  my  -opinions"  based  on  study,  observation  and  experi- 
ence Some  of  them  will  probably  commend  themselves  to  your  judgment. 
Some  niay  be  fads  of  my  own.  Some  may  themselves  be  fallacies.  I  believe 
thev  are  all  worthy  of  our  consideration  and  discussion  ,  ,    ,  u    ,u„ 

It  is  a  fallacy  to  suppose  that  a  set  of  rules  can  be  formulated  by  the 
observance  of  which  any  man  can  heat  any  building.  In  no  two  buildings 
wilexacUy  the  same  conditions  be  found.  Each  building  is  a  proposition 
to  itself  Without  an  intelligent  comprehension  of  the  principles  involved 
an  ability  to  closely  examine  conditions,  ascertain  causes,  reason  from  effect 
?o  cause'and  froni  cause  to  remedy,  a  set  of  rules  may  be  more  of  a  hin- 
drance than  a  help.  There  is  no  profession  in  which  a  little  learning  is 
more   often   "a    dangerous   thing."  .  i        u   ..u 

Something  over  a  vear  ago  I  was  called  to  examine  a  large  church  the 
heating  of  wh^li  had  been  a  perplexing  problem  for  more  than  a  generation^ 
The  auditorium  was  always  cold  for  at  least  two  or  three  feet  above  the 
floor.  I  noticed  that  even  when  the  church  had  been  long  heated  there 
seemed  to  be  downward  currents  of  cold  air. 

There  was  unanimity  of  opinion  that  something  must  be  done  to  draw 
the  cold  air  otT  the  floor.  One  party  had  suggested  putting  in  an  electric  fan 
and  p  imping  it  out.  At  one  time  the  plan  had  been  tried  of  cutting  oflf  he 
bouoms  of  the  doors  into  the  vestibule  and  leaving  open  the  door  from  the 
vestZ  e  into  the  tower.  The  draft  of  the  tower  had  caused  a  strong  out- 
ward flow  of  cold  air  under  the  doors,  but  the  congregation  complained  so 
bitterly  of  cold  feet  that  the  plan  was  abandoned  ,,.,,,  \^.\ 

\fter  learning  all  I  could  about  the  plans  which  had  failed,  I  proceeded 
to  di'agnose  the  case.     I  had  all  three  furnaces  fired  to  the  bmit  for  three 
hours   and  then  sought  carefully  for  evidences  of  "back  pressure.       I  found 
none      Instead  I  found  at  the  bottom  of  every  door  and  windovv  a  strong 
inward  current  of  air.     That  explained  the  situation.     The  building  was 
eaktne  at  the  top-  leaking  so  badly  that  all  the  air  the  furnaces  could  sup- 
olv   vfs  be  ng  lost  by  leakage,  and  more  was  being  drawn  in  from  outside, 
which   befngcoW,  of  coursf  settled  on  the  floor.     Had  I  followed  the  rule 
^iraw  the  cold  air  oflf  the  floor"  (which  is  the  correct  rule  when  a  room   s 
"air-bound"  and  there  is  "back  pressure"  on  the  furnaces)    I  would  simply 
have  drLn  in  more  cold  air  to  settle  on  the  floor.     This  explained  the 
»  Read  by  R.  S.  Thompson  at  the  convention   of  the   Heating  and  Ventilating 
Engineers  at  Chicago  in  July. 
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failure  of  the  plan  to  use  the  tower  as  a  pump.     This  explained  the  do 
ward  currents  of  cold  air. 

As  the  leaks  could  not  be  stopped,  the  only  remedy  was  to  pour  m  i 
air  faster  than  it  could  leak  out  at  the  top,  and  so  ''push"  the  cold  air  c 

the  floor. 

I  examined  the  furnaces,  and  found  that  when  worknis?  up  to  the  hm 
the  three  could  deliver  about  1400  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute.  I  took  out 
two  of  them  and  put  in  two  others  with  a  combined  capacity  of  4000  cubic 
feet  per  minute,  putting  in  larger  pipes  to  allow  this  larger  flow.  With  these 
two  going  I  again  examined  the  building  and  found  air  flowing  out  gently 
under  all  the  outer  doors,  but  not  enough  "back  pressure"  to  interfere  with 
the  operation  of  the  furnaces.     The  congregation  have  not  had  cold  feet 

since. 

^   It  is  a  fallacy  to  suppose  that  you  cair- determine  the  amount  of  heat 
needed  for  a  room  or  building  by  ascertaining  its  cubical  contents. 

Heat  once  put  into  a  building  would  remain  there  forever,  and  a  build- 
ing once  heated  would  require  no  further  heat  to  maintain  the  temperature 
were  it  not  for  leakage  of  hot  air  out  and  leakage  of  cold  air  in  and  con- 
duction of  heat  through  the  walls.  But  leakage  and  conduction  both  depend 
entirely  on  wall  surface,  and  not  at  all  on  cubic  contents,  so  that  wall  surface 
is  the  onlv  thing  to  be  considered. 

1  have  adopted  a  rough  and  ready  rule  which  works  well  in  most  cases 
with  the  average  house,  but  which,  like  all  other  rules,  must  be  used  with 

common  sense. 

"Divide  the  number  of  square  feet  exposed  wall  surface  by  2.  The 
product  is  the  number  of  cubic  feet  of  air  at  140  degrees  that  will  be  required 
per  minute  to  maintain  a  temperature  of  70  degrees  with  the  outside  temper- 
ature at  zero. 

Of  course,  it  is  up  to  the  engineer  to  determine  how  many  cubic  feet  of 
air  at  140  degrees  any  given  furnace  can  supply,  and  how  many  cubic  feet 
per  minute  each  pipe  can  deliver.  Rough  and  ready  rules  will  not  do  in  this 
estimate;  an  8-inch  pipe  will  deliver  more  air  under  some  conditions  than  a 
12-inch  pipe  will  deliver  under  other  conditions. 

It  is  a  fad  to  cover  hot-air  pipes  with  a  thin  sheet  of  asbestos  paper,  in 
order  to  "keep  in  the  heat."  The  rough  surface  of  the  paper  is  a  better 
radiator  than  the  bright  surface  of  tin  or  galvanized  iron,  and  this  more 
than  balances  the  slight  gain  from  the  non-conducting  power  of  the  sheet  of 
paper.  Being  spongy,  it  retains  moisture  and  rots  the  pipes.  The  only  good 
purpose  I  have  ever  known  it  to  serve  is  to  hide  bad  joints  and  botch  work. 
If  you  must  use  asbestos,  put  on  half  an  inch. 

It  is  a  fad  to  set  the  furnace  under  the  northwest  corner  of  the  house 
with  the  idea  that  the  air  will  travel  through  the  pipes  more  readily  in  the 
direction  the  wind  is  blowing.  Air,  while  in  the  pipes,  does  not  know  and 
does  not  care  wdiich  way  the  wind  is  blowing.  Set  the  furnace  where  you 
can  reach  all  the  rooms  with  the  shortest  pipes  and  the  fewest  angles. 

It  is  a  fallacy  to  suppose  that  you  must  put  a  register  in  the  coldest  part 
of  the  room  in  order  to  heat  it.  It  is  no  warmer  six  inches  away  from  the 
current  of  air  that  flows  from  a  register  than  in  other  other  part  of  a  room. 
The  air  issuing  from  a  register  goes  directly  to  the  top  of  the  room,  and  all 
heating  with  hot  air  is  from  above  downward,  no  matter  where  the  registers 
are  placed.  I  should  like  to  try  the  experiment  of  heating  a  house  with  all 
the  registers  in  the  ceilings.  It  would  at  least  be  a  novelty,  and  I  believe 
would  have  many  advantages. 

It  is  a  fallacy  to  put  a  register  near  an  outside  door  or  window  in  order 
that  the  wind  w^hich  blow^s  in  through  the  cracks  may  drive  the  hot  air  over 
to  the  back  part  of  the  room.     If  the  furnace  is  working  properly  there  will 
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utflow  instead  of  an  inflow  of  air  around  doors  and  wnidovvs     If  the 

.-enters    ear  these  leaks  it  will  flow  out  through  them  and  the  cod 

.i  1  be  pocketed  in  the  back  part  of  the  room.     Put  your  register  as  far 

a;  frof/the  outlet  as  you  ca.i.  and  the  hot  air  in  makmg  its  way  to  the 

utiet  will  force  the  cold  air  out  first. 

Tt  k  a  fallacy  for  a  man  to  suppose  that  he  can  wait  till  his  House  is 
nearly  finishei  before  he  places  his   furnace  contract  and  then   get  good 

'"'"The  furnace  contract  should  be  let  before  the  excavation  for  the  founda- 
tion is  beeun     As  soon  as  the  contract  is  let  the  engineer  should  take  the 
blue  pnntf ";  t  acings  of  them  and  lay  off  on  them  the  entire  plan.    The 
location  of  the  furnace,  the  smoke  pipe,  the  leader  pipes  from  the  furnace  to 
firsf floor  register  boxes  and  stack  foot-pieces,  the  stacks,  floor-runs,  it  any, 
anc   second  floor  registers  should  all  be  shown.     The  size  of  every  pipe 
stack  and  reSer  should  be  given.    Then  these  plans  should  be  gone  ove 
wtth  the  ownlr  to  see  that  the  location  of  the  registers  does  not  interfere  w. 
WspansTor  arrangement  of  furniture.    This  settled,  copies  of  these  plans 
should  be  given  to  the  building  contractor,  with  instructions  that  as  the 
Sing  progresses  openings  for  pipes  are  to  be  left  as  shown  on  plans,  and 
Seplumberf  electricians  and  other  contractors  are  not  to  use  these  openings 

"°^  Sellt  d:«Te"n\;?£ace  contract  should  provide  that  the  building 
contrlaof  if  to'bserve  the  specifications  and  Pl-f^the  heating  engineer 
fUo  camp  ^Q  hp  does  the  spec  fications  and  plans  of  the  arcliitect. 

Is  a  fallacy  for  a  man  to  suppose  he  can  give  the  building  contractor 
the  con  ract  for  pitting  in  the  wall  stacks  and  registers,  and  then  at  any  time 
havfa  'furnace  man"  put  in  a  furnace  that  will  heat  the  house.  When  I  am 
calkd  on  to  put  a  furnace  in  a  house  where  the  pipes  were  put  in  b^  the 
buSng  contractor  I  always  agree  to  guarantee  t^ose  rooms  with  h^^^ 
make  connections,  but  tell  the  party  he  must  go  to  h>s  budding  contractor 
for  a  guarantee  on  the  rooms  for  which  he  put  in  the  pipes. 

It  "s  a  fallacy  to  suppose  that  you  can  put  in  a  furnace  on  plans 
nrovded  bv  the  average  architect  and  aflford  to  guarantee  the  job.  The 
shoemaker  should  stick  to  his  last  and  the  architect  should  stick  to  his 
arch  tecture  Not  one  architect  in  a  hundred  has  a  thorough  theoretical 
knowledge  of  heating  and  ventilation,  and  probably  less  than  one  in  a 
Sousand^has  any  practical  knowledge  on  the  subject.  Both  theore  ica  a,  d 
nractical  knowledge  are  needed  to  secure  a  successful  ob.  W  hen  1  an 
hrnnp-ht  a  D°an  on  which  the  architect  has  laid  out  the  heatmg  work.  an<l 

S'to  fo£v  Z  Sans  and  specifications   I  ^f^jS^^^^r""  '° 
to  the  architect  for  a  guarantee  on  the  results  of  the  architect  s  work. 

It  i   a   aUacy  for  a  man  to  suppose  that  he  can  have  his  architect  adver- 
tise for  bids  on  a\eating  plant  and  let  the  contract  to  the  lowest  bidder,  and 

'"^\vireTh\^s  is'di'the  man  who  gets  the  contract  is.the  one  who  has 
based  his  esthuate  on  the  smallest  furnace,  the  smallest  pipes,  the  cheapest 

material  and  the  poorest  job.  ctan<U  nver 

When  a  test  is  made  he  sends  an  expert  fireman,  who     t^n       °^^^ 
the  furnace  with  a  poker  and  makes  it  come  near  enough  to    ulfi    ng  the 
Guarantee  that  the  purchaser  thinks  it  better  to  pay  than,  have  a  lawsuit, 
guarantee  tnat        i  .^chaser  has  troubles  of  us  own.    And  he 

tellstn  his  fdends  and  neighbor's  that  if  they  ever  build  they  s-kl  pu  m 
steam  or  hot  water.  Hot  air  is  a  failure ;  he  knows,  for  he  has  a  hot  air 
furnace  in  his  own  house. 

(To  be  concluded  in  the  September  .Architect  and  Engineer.) 
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A  Modern  Heating  System 

ENGINEERS  have  been  trying  for  many  years  to  design  a  system  of 
heating  that  would  have  all  the  advantages  of  the  steam  and  hot-water 
systems,  with  none  of  their  disadvantages  or  defects — a  scheme  that 
would  give  a  wide  range  of  temperature  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
sudden  changes  in  winter  and  the  mild  weather  of  spring  and  fall.  Vapor 
and  vacuum,  systems  in  various  forms  have  been  put  on  the  market,  but — 
while  they  have  many  good  points — they  do  not  completely  answer  the  pur- 
poses. A  variation  on  them^ — or  rather  a  new  system  which  embodies  all 
the  best  features  of  vapor,  vacuum,  and  hot  water,  has  now  been  perfected. 
By  the  use  of  the  automatic  drainage  valve,  which  is  placed  in  the  return 
end  of  each  radiator,  and  the  automatic  relief  valve,  which  is  connected 
to  the  steam  and  return  mains  in  the  cellar,  steam  can  be  circulated  under 
a  vacuum,  at  a  temperature  of  loo  degrees  F.,  or  at  any  desired  tempera- 
ture up  to  238  degrees,  and  the  heat  in  any  one  radiator  can  be  controlled  by 
partially  opening  the  radiator  valve. 

In  this  system,  the  hot- water  type  of  radiator  is  usually  employed, 
with  the  steam  inlet  at  the  top,  and  the  return  outlet  at  the  bottom  of  the 
radiator.  No  air  valves  are  used  on  the  radiators,  thus  doing  away  with 
the  most  annoying  and  irritating  of  all  contrivances.  The  system  of  piping 
is  the  ordinary  two-pipe  dry-return  system,  with  a  loop  seal  at  the  end 
of  each  steam  main. 

When  it  is  desired  to  partially  heat  a  radiator,  the  radiator  valve  is 
opened  just  a  little.  The  radiator  will  be  heated  only  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  steam  admitted. 

It  is  claimed  that  this  is  the  only  system  of  heating  where  steam  can 
be  circulated  under  such  a  wide  range  of  temperatures,  and  the  heat  be 
controlled  in  any  radiator.  Should  a  room  be  too  warm,  one  can  partially 
close  the  radiator  valve,  and  heat  only  part  of  the  radiator.  Should  the 
room  get  too  cold,  the  radiator  valve  can  be  opened  fully.  Thus  it  is  pos- 
sible to  control  the  temperature  in  each  room  to  suit  the  occupant,  which 
is  surely  a  great  advantage. 


The  Lichtensiein  Building.  Market  and  Davis  Streets.  San  Francisco^    Cost  $100,000 

Chas.J.  Rousseau.  Architect 
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Progress  Work  on  Reinforced  Com 


•oncrcteAudtiorunn.  Los  Angeles.  Showing  the  Completed  Roof  of  Concrete 


Chas.F.  Whittlesey.  Architect 


Progress  Work  on  Be,nforcea  ConcreU  Au^Uor.un,.  Los  An^eU.  SHo....  .He  n.foo.  Roof  Truss. 

Chas.  F.  Whittlesey.  Architect 
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A  Modern  Heating  System 

XGIXEERS  have  been  tryinj^  for  many  years  to  desijj^n  a  system  of 
heatinj^  that  would  have  all  the  advanta,i;es  of  the  stesPin  and  hot-water 
systems,  with  none  of  their  disadvantages  or  defects — a  scheme  that 
would  give  a  wide  range  of  temperature  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
sudden  changes  in  winter  and  the  mild  weather  of  spring  and  fall.  X'apor 
and  vacuum  systems  in  various  forms  have  been  put  on  the  market,  but — 
while  they  have  many  good  points — they  do  not  completely  answer  the  pur- 
poses. A  variation  on  them — or  rather  a  new  system  which  embodies  all 
the  best  features  of  vapor,  vacuum,  and  hot  water,  has  now  been  perfected. 
r>y  the  use  of  the  automatic  drainage  valve,  which  is  placed  in  the  return 
end  of  each  radiator,  and  the  automatic  relief  valve,  which  is  connected 
to  the  steam  and  return  mains  in  the  cellar,  steam  can  be  circulated  under 
a  vacuum,  at-  a  temperature  of  100  degrees  F.,  or  at  any  desired  tempera- 
ture up  to  238  degrees,  and  the  heat  in  any  one  radiator  can  be  controlled  by 
])artially  opening  the  radiator  valve. 

in' this  system,  the  hot-water  type  of  radiator  is  usually  employed, 
with  the  stean'i  inlet  at  the  top,  and  the  return  outlet  at  the  bottom  of  the 
radiator.  Xo  air  valves  are  used^on  the  radiators,  thus  doing  away  With 
the  most  annoying  and  irritatin^^/of  all  contrivances.  The  system  of  piping- 
is  the  ordinary  two-pipe  dry-return  system,  with  a  loop  seal  at  the  Qud 
of  each  steam  main. 

When  it  is  desired  to  partially  heat  a  radiator,  the  radiator  valve  is 
opened  just  a  little.  The  radiator  will  be  heated  only  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  steam  admitted. 

It  is  claimed  that  this  is  the  only  system  of  heating  where  steam  can 
be  circulated  under  such  a  wide  range  of  temperatures,  and  the  heat  be 
controlled  in  any  radiator.  Should  a  room  be  too  warm,  one  can  partially 
close  the  radiator  valve,  and  heat  only  part  of  the  radiator.  Should  the 
room  get  too  cold,  the  radiator  valve  can  be  opened  fully.  Thus  it  is  pos- 
sible to  control  the  temperature  in  each  room  to  suit  the  occupant,  which 
is  surely  a  great  advantage. 
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T/ir  Lkhtcnsicin  Building;.  Market  ami  Davis  Streets.  San  Francisco.     Cost  .slOO.OOO 

Chas.J.  Rousseau.  Architect 


CJias.  F.   \\'liittU\<cy.  Architect 
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Progress  Work  on  Reinforced  Concrete  Auditorium.  Los  Angeles,  Showing  Office  Portion  of  Building 

Chas.  F.  Whittlesey.  Architect 

IN  comparing  eleclncal  cooking  vviUi  Uie  uUicr  modes,  me  ordinary  coal 
cook  stove  and  gas  range,  certain  points  are  noticeable  in  which  this 
newer  method  is  more  sanitary,  hygienic  and  in  sonie  sections  economical. 
The  electric  cooking  utensils  are  self-contained.  Their  essential  feature  con- 
sists in  applying  heat  directly  to  the  dish  containing  the  food  to  be 
heated  and  in  preventing  heat  from  being  transmitted  to  anything  else  but 
the  food.  The  principle  of  the  stove  differs  in  that  the  food  is  cooked  by 
transmission  of  heat  from  a  large  exposed  surface,  which  has  first  to  be 
heated,  to  the  dish,  a  process  which  wastes  much  heat.  The  best  coal,  gas 
and  oil  Steves  transmit  only  about  30  per  cent  of  their  heat  to  the  food  con- 
tained in  the  cooking  utensil,  the  remainder  of  the  heat,  not  lost  through  the 
chimney,  is  consumed  in  raising  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  at- 
mosphere and  in  heating  the  stove  itself  as  well  as  the  air  space  between  it 
and  the  utensils.  Modern  coal  stoves  show  an  efficiency  of  only  2  per  cent. 
Twelve  per  cent  is  partially  wasted  in  heating  the  stove,  70  per  cent  goes  up 
the  chimney,  and  16  per  cent  is  radiated.  That  is,  for  every  100  pounds  of 
coal  bought  and  burned,  98  is  completely  wasted  from  the  cooking  stand- 
point. With  the  gas  stove,  20  per  cent  is  available  for  cooking  purposes, 
while  with  the  electric  stove  90  per  cent  of  the  heat  can  be  practically 
utilized. 

Not  only  are  electrical  cooking  utensils  efficient,  but,  aside  from  the 
very  evident  advantages  of  the  absence  of  smoke,  flame  and  soot,  there  is 
no  vitiation  of  the  atmosphere.  There  is  no  labor,  either,  in  making  or 
maintaining  the  fire  and  no  danger  from  fire  or  explosion.     But  the  old 


HE  act  of  putting  a 


'■:::> 


nuisance  of  letting  the  kettle  run  dry  is  still  greater  in  electrical  cooking, 
for  if  any  cooking  device  runs  dry,  it  is  liable  to  cause  the  vessel  to  leak  and 
possibly  to  burn  out  the  resistance. — Edith  AI.  Darrow  in  Good  House- 
keeping. 

* 
*  * 

Lead  Pencils 

THE  act  ot  puttmg  a  lead  pencil  to  the  tongue  to  wet  it  just  before 
writing,  wdiich  is  habitual  by  many  people,  is  one  of  the  oddities  for 
which  it  is  hard  to  give  any  reason,  unless  it  began  in  the  days  when 
pencils  were  poorer  than  now,  and  was  continued  by  example  to  the  next 
generation.     A  lead  pencil  should  never  be  wet.     It  hardens  the  lead  and 
ruins  the  pencil.     This  fact  is  known  to  newspaper  men  and  stenographers. 
But  nearly  every  one  else  does  wet  a  pencil  before  using  it.     The  fact  was 
definitely  settled  by  a  newspaper  clerk  away  down  East.     Being  of  a  ma- 
thematical turn  of  mind,  he  ascertained  by  actual  count  that  of  fifty  persons 
who  came  into  his  office  to  write  an  advertisement  or  a  church  notice,  forty- 
nine  wet  a  pencil  in  their  mouths  before  using  it.     Now,  this  clerk  always 
uses  the  best  pencils,  cherishing  a  good  one  with  something  of  the  pride 
a  soldier  feels  in  his  gun  or  his  sword,  and  it  hurts  his  feelings  to  have 
his  pencils  spoiled.     But  politeness  and  business  considerations  require  him 
to  lend  his  pencil  scores  of  times  a  day.     And  often,  after  it  had  been  wet 
till  it  was  hard  and  brittle  and  refused  to  mark,  his  feelings  would  over- 
power him.     Finally  he  got  some  cheap  pencils  and  sharpened  them,  and 
kept  them  to  lend.     The  first  person  who  took  up  the  stock  pencil  was  a 
drayman,  whose  breath  smelt  of  onions  and  whiskey.     He  held  the  point 
in  his  mouth  and  soaked  it  several  minutes,  while  he  was  torturing  himself 
in  the  effort  to  write  an  advertisement  for  a  missing  bulldog.    Then  a  sweet 
looking  young  lady  came  into  the  office,  with  kid  gloves  that  buttoned  half 
the  length  of  her  arm.     She  picked  up  the  same  old  pencil  and  pressed  it 
to  her  dainty  lips  preparatory  to  writing  an  advertisement  for  a  lost  bracelet. 
The  clerk  would  have  stayed  her  hand,  even  at  the  risk  of  a  box  of  the  best 
Dixon  pencils,  but  he  was' too  late.    And  thus  that  pencil  passed  from  mouth 
to  mouth  for  a  week.    It  was  sucked  by  people  of  all  ranks  and  stations,  and 
all  degrees  of  cleanliness  and  uncleanliness.     But  'twere  well  to   forbear. 
Surely  no  one  who  reads  this  will  ever  again  wet  a  lead  pencil. — Graphite. 

* 

*  * 

Women  as  Builders 

THE  number  of  women  who  practice  the  profession  of  architecture  is 
very  much  greater  than  the  number  of  women  architects,  anomalous  as 
this  may  seem. 
Most  of  the  women  who  make  a  business  of  building  houses  have  men 
in  their  offices  who  do  the  architectural  part  of  the  work  for  them.  Usually 
they  begin  as  decorators,  and  if  they  prosper  they  soon  find  that  orders  to 
build  houses  also  come  to  them.  Usually  they  have  previously  added  an 
architect  to  their  office  staff,  or  simple  efforts  at  decoration  frequently  de- 
mand the  skill  of  a  trained  architect.  After  a  while  the  architect  builds 
the  houses  when  the  orders  begin  to  come  in.  There  are  women  decorators 
now  prosperous  enough  to  have  architects  in  their  employ.  One  of  these 
now  occupies  a  four-story  building  in  a  side  street  off  Fifth  avenue  merely 
for  her  own  business.  She  began  in-  one  room  down  town  only  a  few  years 
ago.  Elsie  de  Wolfe  has  met  with  great  success  since  she  went  in  for 
house  decoration  and  she  has  found  many  clients  among  her  wealthy 
friends.  She  will  probably  be  the  next  person  in  her  line  of  business  to 
undertake  the  building  of  houses. 
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Artificial  Lighting  and  the  Decorator's  Relation  to  It 

By  C.  WALTER  TOZER 

EVERY  decorator  has  learned  by  experience  the  vital  value  of  light  ef- 
fects, artificial  or  natural,  upon  a  color  scheme  or  upon  the  room 
proportion,  or  upon  what,  for  want  of  a  better  term,  we  call  the  atmos- 

ohere  of  an  apartment.  ,        ,  ,     .        1    r       „ 

Every  room  in  a  house  properly  designed  has  been  designed  for  a 
purpose  Many  rooms  are  never  used  except  when  lighted  artificially,  and 
ihe  problem,  therefore,  of  light  for  its  decorative  as  well  as  utilitarian  value 
is  one  of  great  importance  Certain  rooms,  like  the  library,  present  he 
liffhtingH^roblem  from  the  utilitarian  standpoint,  other  rooins  call  for  glit- 
ter and  glare,  while  still  others  call  for  a  softly  diffused  light.  This  whole 
question  of  lighting  is  a  very  nice  subject  for  study  Hence  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  decorator's  province  becomes  broadened,  day  by  day.  i  ime  was 
when  the  architect  was  supposed  to  be  authoritative  in  the  making  and  dec- 
oiatins  of  the  house;  but  experience  has  proven  upon  more  than  one 
occasion  that  the  architect's  knowledge  is  architectural,  and  that  in  many 
cases  he.  has  not  the  experience,  the  training,  nor  the  disposition  to  con- 
sider the  furnishings  or  the  interior  decorations. 

To  better  bring  out  the  points  involved  under  our  heading  we  will 
quote  some  of  the  observations  brought  out  at  the  first  general  meetmg  of 
the   Illuminating  Engineers'   Society.     L.   B.   Marks,  the  president,   in  his 

t^  address  observed :  ,     ,      ,.   ,    .        1         ^  u 

''So  far  as  interior  illumination  is  concerned  the  lighting  layout  has 
been  left  largely  to  the  architect.  It  is  he  who  usually  prescribes  the  number 
and  location  of  outlets  for  the  light  sources,  specifies  the  number  and  candle 
power  of  the  lamps,  and  designs  or  selects  the  lighting  fixtures  and  acces- 
sories Very  often  these  specifications  are  completed  before  the  color 
scheme  of  the  interior  has  been  decided  upon,  with  the  result  that  the  degree 
of  illumination  obtained  may  fall  short  of  what  is  needed  111  cases  of  dark- 
colored  interiors,  or  be  excessive  in  the  case  of  light-tinted  rooms. 

'The  natural  tendency  of  the  architect  is  to  make  the  economical  side 
of  illumination  subservient  to  the  aesthetic,  while  on  the  other  hand  the 
tendency  of  the  engineer  is  to  consider  only  the  question  of  oconomy.  It  is 
an  encouraging  sign  of  the  times  that  the  architect  and  the  engineer  are 
gradually  drawing  closer  together  in  dealing  with  problems  involving  both 
the  scientific  and  the  artistic  side  of  illumination." 

Of  course  the  walls  in  an  unfinished  building  are  of  themselves^ light 
reflectors,  and  a  little  light  will  go  a  great  way.  But  the  minute  these  walls 
have  been  treated  by  the  decorator,  and  deep,  rich,  absorbent  colors,  which 
take  up  light  so  much,  are  introduced  in  the  walls,  carpets,  furniture  and 
curtains,  we  have  light  considerations  far  remote  from  those  which  con- 
fionted  the  architect  and  his  bare  walls.     Another  engineer  observed: 


Exterior  of  Ncii.'  Jerusalem  Church.  San  Francisco 
Fa^e  Bro^'tiT Architect 
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Interior  of  Neiv  Jerusalem  Church,  San  Francisco 
Fage  Brown.  Architect 
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Artificial  Lighting  and  the  Decorator's  Relation  to  It 

Hy  C.   WALTER  TOZEK 

E\'FRY  decorator  has  learned,  by  experience  the  vital  value  of -light  ef- 
fects, artificial   or  natural   upon   a  color  scheme   or  upon   the  room 
proportion,  or  upon  what,  for  want  of  a  better  term,  we^call  the  atmos- 
phere of  an  apartment.  .        ,   ,        ,  1     •         1    ^^^   o 
^        Everv  room   in   a  house   properly   desi-ned   has"  been   desipied   for  a 
purpose    'Many  rooms  are  never  used  except  when  h-hted  artificially,  and 
he  problem,  therefore,  of  li-ht  for  its  decorative  as  well  as  utilitarian  ya  ue 
is  one  of  i^reat  importance.     Certain  rooms,  like  the  library,  present    he 
lio-htino-  problem  from  the  utilitarian  standpoint,  other  roonis  call  for  gUt- 
te"r  and  olare,  while  still  others  call  for  a  softly  diftused  light.     This  whole 
question  of  lighting  is  a  very  nice  subject  for  study      Hence  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  decorator's  province  becomes  broadened,  day  by  dav.      i  ime  was 
when  the  architect  was  supposed  to  be  authoritative  m  the  making  and  dec- 
oiatin-   of   the   house:   but   experience    has    proven    upon    more    than   one 
occasion  that  the  architect's  knowledge  is  architectural,  and  that  in  many 
cases  he  has  not  the  experience,  the  training,  nor  the  disposition  to  con- 
sider the  furnishings  or  the  interior  decorations. 

To  better  bring  out  the  points  involved  under  our  heading  we  will 
ciuote  some  of  the  (;)bservations  brought  out  at  the  first  general  meetmg  of 
the   Illuminating  Engineers'   Society.     L.   V>.   Marks,  the  president,   m   his 

address  observed :  ,     ,       ,•   w        1  4-  u^. 

"So  far  as  interior  illumination  is  concerned  the  lighting  layout  has 
been  left  largely  to  the  architect.  It  is  he  who  usually  prescribes  the  number 
and  location  of  outlets  for  the  light  sources,  specifies  the  number  and  candle 
power  of  the  lamps,  and  designs  or  selects  the  lighting  fixtures  and  acces- 
sories \'erv  often  these  specifications  are  completed  before  the  color 
scheme  of  the  interi(^r  has  been  decided  upon,  with  the  result  that  the  degree 
of  illumination  obtained  mav  fall  short  of  what  is  needed  m  cases  of  dark- 
colored  interiors,  or  be  excessive  in  the   case  of  light-tinted   rooms. 

"The  natural  tendencv  of  the  architect  is  to  make  the  economical  side 
of  illumination  subservient  to  the  aesthetic,  while  on  the  other  hand  the 
tendency  of  the  engineer  is  to  consider  only  the  question  of  oconomy.  It  is 
an  encouraging  sign  of  the  times  that  the  architect  and  the  engineer  are 
gradually  drawing  closer  together  in  dealing  with  problems  involving  both 
tiie  scientific  andUie  artistic  side  of  illumination." 

Of  course  the  walls  in  an  unfinished  building  are  of  themselves  light 
reflectors,  and  a  little  light  will  go  a  great  way.  lUit  the  minute  these  walls 
have  been  treated  by  the  decorator,  and  deep,  rich,  absorbent  colors,  which 
take  up  light  so  much,  are  introduced  in  the  walls,  carpets,  furniture  and 
curtains,  we  have  light  considerations  far  remote  from  those  which  con- 
fionted  the  architect  and  his  bare  walls.     Another  engineer  observed: 
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'The  architect  works  from  a  certain  basis,  the  decorator  from  another 
basis,  the  purchaser  of  gas  and  electric  current  works  from  still  another 
basis',  and  it  is  the  province  of  the  illuminating  engineer  to  harmonize  all 
these'  and  bring  them  together  so  that  the  total  of  their  efforts  shall  lead 
to  a  result  which  will  be  satisfactory." 

There  is  a  wide  field  of  usefulness  for  the  illuminatig  engmeer  m  the 
field  of  interior  decoration.  Millions  upon  millions  of  dollars  are  being 
spent  every  year,  and  the  results  of  labor,  skill  and  direct  money  expenditures 
are  stultified  by  bad  lighting. 

In  certain  decorative  periods  we  are  compelled  to  utdize  the  fixtures  of 
the  period,  but  it  is  no  anachronism  in  art  to  abandon  candles  in  the  colonial 
room  and'  adopt  electricity.  The  decorative  features  of  the  chandeliers, 
sconces,  and  candelabra  must  be  retained  in  certain  apartments,  for  they 
contribute  to  the  decorative  character  of  the  room;  but  we  must  advance 
with  science  and  use  the  most  convenient  forms  of  lighting,  and  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  will  serve  as  a  neutral  influence  upon  the  color. 

* 


San  Francisco  tlic  \Un\n^  of  Mission  Type  of 

furniture 


THERE  has  been  considerable  discussion,  from  time  to  time,  as  to  just 
who  originated  the  "Mission"  style  and  what  occasioned  its  inception. 
The  real  facts  indicate  without  any  question  of  a  doubt  that  one  of 
our  own  architects.  Page  Brown,  designed  the  first  examples  of  this  now 
popular  style.  In  fact  we  have  these  first  examples  right  in  our  own  San 
Francisco.  It  was  in  the  little  ''New  Jerusalem"  church  that  the  prototypes 
of  all  the  "Mission"  chairs  were  found.  Page  Brown  was  the  architect 
of  this  church,  and  to  carry  out  his  unique  scheme  of  the  interior  he  de- 
signed theil^Iission"  chairs.  From  these  Mr.  Joseph  P.  McHugh,  the  New 
York  decorator  and  furnisher,  drew  the  inspiration  that  led  to  his  creation 
of  the  "Mission"  type  of  furniture. 

In  an  article  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post  of  recent  date  a  contribu- 
tor savs : 

"Consider  what  an  appreciative  writer  has  said  of  one  little  church 
that  stood  far  out  toward  the  Presidio,  near  Jackson  street.     It  was  the  little 
Swedenborgian  church   founded  by  Dr.  Worcester:     'Within  the  stranger 
is  impressed  with  a  certain  primitive  quality  about  everything.    The  heavy 
madrono  trunk  rafters  left  in  their  natural  state,  the  big  open  fireplace,  the 
massive  square-post,  rush-bottom  chairs,  and  the   large,  grave  allegorical 
landscapes  of  seed  time  and  harvest,  painted  with  loving  care  by  William 
Keith,  combine  with  the  simplicity  of  design  and  fitness  of  every  detail  to 
make  a  church  which,  without  any  straining  after  effect,  is  unique  in  beauty.' 
But  this  little  refuge  from  the  essential  ugliness  of  San  Francisco  was  by 
no  means  unique.     As  the   same  writer  has  pointed  out,  the  message  of 
the  church's  builder  has   reached  its  mark.     Here  and  there  through  the 
city  homes  have  been  reared  in  the  same   simple   fashion — plain  straight- 
forward, genuine  homes,  covered  with  unpainted  shingles,  or  built  of  rough 
brick,   with   much   natural   redwood   inside,   in   broad,   unvarnished   panels. 
The   same   reserve   which   has   characterized  the   building  of   these   homes 
has  likewise  been  exercised  in  their  furnishings.     A   few  antique  rugs,  a 
few  good  pictures  or  photographs  of  the  masters,  and  many  good  books, 
with  plain  tables  and  chairs,  constitute  the  furniture.     To  find  this  spirit 
which  would  have  been  a  delight  to  William  Morris,  so  strongly  rooted 
as  to  assume  almost  the  aspect  of  a  cult,  is,  I  take  it,  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable features  of  a  civilization  so  new  as  that  of  modern  San  Fran- 
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A  Comparison  of  Planting   Methods  of  Southern 

California  aiid  the  East 

^  WILBUR  DAVID  COOK,  Jr.,   Landscape  Architect 

YOU  have  asked  me  to  tell  in  a  general  way  how  planting  on  our  pri- 
vate estates  in  the  East  differs  from  that  in  Southern  California. 
I  find  little,  if  anv,  attempt  made  at  border  or  massed  plantations- 
very  few  broad  expanses  of  sweeping  lawn  to  lend  dignity,  repose  and  charm 
to  the  residency  grounds.  I  know  you  are  up  against  it  on  the  water  ques- 
tion but  it  isn't  always  going  to  be  so.  .        .         .  , 

If  you  will  permit  me  to  say  so,  I  think  too  much  attention  is  paid 
to  the  frame  and  too  little  to  the  picture.  The  eye  is  distracted  by  bright 
splotches  of  unharmonious  colors  in  the  foreground  and  the  lawn  areas 
broken  up  by  too  many  specimen  plants,  all  fine  enough  indeed,  really,  but 
more  in  keeping  in  a  botanical  garden. 

Most  of  our  estates  are  planted  in  rather  a  sombre  style,  running  to 
symphonies  of  green  in  the  foreground,  with  sweeping  expanses  of  lawn 
framed  or  edged  in  with  border  plantations,  with  the  high  lights  picked  out 
ever  so  carefully  to  emphasize  certain  important  details.  Our  border  plan- 
tations are  planned  to  form  deep  inlets  and  projecting  tops  for  light  and 
shade  effect  and  by  hiding  existing  boundaries,  we  add  immensely  to  the 
apparent  area.  Our  color  effects  are  confined  almost  entirely  to  our  primal 
gardens,  thus  affording  a  pleasing  contrast  of  unending  interest.  This  lack 
of  repose  and  dignity  I  found  the  most  noticeable  feature  in  many  of  the 

estates  in  Pasadena. 

I  have  in  mind  one  estate  which  gave  ample  evidence  of  any  amount 
of  money  being  spent  in  securing  lawn  effects,  but  unfortunately  the 
grounds  had  been  terraced  in  formal  slopes  on  what  was  naturally  a  beau- 
tiful side  hill  slope.  Such  existing  trees  as  happened  to  be  on  the  estate 
had  been  mounded  up  until  they  gave  the  impression  of  having  been  bodily 
pulled  up  part  way  and  then  abandoned  to  their  fate.  The  general  effect  of 
this  terracing  is  to  give  one  the  impression  of  a  relief  map.  I  have  not 
noticed  any  systematic  effort  being  made  to  screen  out  the  harsh,  hard  lines 
of  the  house  foundations  where  they  meet  the  lawn. 

Briefly  summed  up,  I  should  say  the  principal  points  of  difference  are 
these :  Where  you  strive  for  color  effects  we  do  not.  Where  you  make  an 
exhibition  of  individual  specimens,  we  do  not.  Where  we  make  a  feature 
of  the  lawn,  generally  speaking,  you  do  not.  While  we  strive  for  effects 
as  an  entirety  you  strive  for  them  individually,  with  a  subsequent  loss  of 
dignity  and  repose.  Where  we  make  a  feature  of  border  plantations,  you 
do  not.  Taken  as  a  whole,  I  think.«our  results  are  more  pleasing.  I  must, 
however,  in  all  fairness,  say  that  your  possibilities  are  practically  unlimited. 
You  can  run  the  gamut  of  colors  and  you  can  grow  many  things  that 
we  cannot.     You  can  secure  effects  which  we  cannot  hope  to  equal. 


Oakland  Builders'  Exchange 

The  former  rooms  of  the  Builders'  Ex- 
change of  Oakland  are  now  conducted  by 
the  Master  Builders'  Exchange,  of  which 
D.  S.  Brehaut  is  president,  Geo.  C. 'Noll 
secretary  and  H.  F.  Staring  acting  secre- 
tary. The  new  officers  are  all  well  known 
and  popular.  The  following  announce- 
ment has  been  made  in  the  form  pf  cir- 
cular letters  addressed  to  all  r^embers: 

"Your  attention  is  called  to  the  change 
in  name  and  management  of  the  Ex- 
change at  425  Fifteenth  street,  Oakland, 
Cal.,  and  you  are  cordially  invited  to  con- 
tinue your  patronage  as  a  box-renter  or 

advertiser.  .  •  -n   u 

"Improvements  in  the  service  will  be 
made  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  if  you 
have  any  suggestions  to  offer  which  may 
help  those  in  charge  to  bring  about  de- 
sired   results,    please    signify    the    nature 

thereof.  .         .        ,  r     1 

"Mr.  H.  F.  Staring,  in  charge  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Exchange  for  the  Master 
Builders,  is  authorized  to  receive  and 
receipt  for  moneys  due  the  Master  Build- 
ers' Exchange." 


Labor  Troubles 

'  It    seems    a    pity    that    San    Francisco 
must  face  so  many  labor  troubles  at  this 
critical   season.     The   city   can   ill   afford 
to    have    strikes    on    its   hands    to    retard 
the     very     urgent     building     operations. 
Practically  every  branch  of  the  building 
trade   is   receiving  the   benefit   of   unpre- 
cedented  activity,   and   it   is   safe   to   say 
there  is  not  a  mechanic  or  laborer  who 
is     not     receiving    something     over     the 
union   scale.      Yet   despite   this   liberality 
on  the  part  of  the  capitalist  serious  inter- 
ruptions   of    work    have    occurred.      On 
August    20th    about    eighty-five    hoisting 
engineers  went  on  strike,  and  as  a  result 
work  was  suspended  on  as  many  build- 
ings in  this  city,  depriving  several   hun- 
dred mechanics  in  the  building  trades  of 
work.     The   engineers   demanded   an    in- 
crease of  the  minimum  wage   rate  from 
$5  to  $6  a  day,  which  the  employers  de- 
clined to  grant. 


Bids  for  Concrete  Bridge 

Bids  have  been  received  by  the  Oak- 
land Supervisors  for  the  construction  of 
a  steel  and  concrete  bridge  on  the  coun- 
ty road  leading  from  Oakland  to  San 
Leandro,  from  the  end  of  the  present 
bridge  at  the  east  line  of  Orchard  ave- 
nue easterly  to  the  lands  of  Richard 
Dowling  in  Brooklyn  road  district, 
Brooklyn  township.  The  estimate  of 
County  Surveyor  Prather  as  to  the  cost 
of  the  v/ork  was  $i6,49Q.  The  proposals 
offered  were  as  follows:  Healy-Tibbitts 
Construction  Company,  $21,000;  Cotton 
Bros.  &  Co.,  $16,215;  Burrell  Construc- 
tion Co.,  $16,240;  E.  B.  &  A.  L.  Stone, 
$16,254;  New  Era  Construction  Company, 
$17,833;  Dunlevy  &  Lynch,  $17,290. 

The  bids  were  referred  to  the  county 
expert. 

Personal  Mention 

Mr.  Wilbur  David  Cook,  landscape 
architect,  is  laying  out  a  tract  of  land 
containing  about  3000  acres  between 
Sherman  and  Sawtell.  Part  of  the  tract 
includes  the  foothills  known  as  the  Bev- 
erley Hills,  which  present  many  difficult 
and  interesting  problems  to  combine  both 
beauty  and  utility.  A  decided  departure 
is  to  be  made  from  the  usual  conven- 
tional lines.  The  plans  and  work,  now  in 
progress,  indicate  that  an  exceptionally 
harmonious  and  pleasing  effect  on  broad 
lines  will  be  accomplished. 

To  Use  Roman  Stone 

Bids  are  shortly  to  be  taken  for  the  erec- 
tion of  the  Luninp  Building,  Geo.  Fife  owner, 
at  the  gore  of  Market  and  Drumm  streets. 
E.  J.  Vogel  is  the  architect  and  Couchot  & 
O'Shaujjhnessy  are  the  concrete  engineers. 
It  has  been  decided  to  make  the  first  story 
and  window  frames  of  Roman  stone,  the 
remaining  ten  stories  being  reinforced  con- 
crete. The  frame  work  will  be  of  steel. 
The  structure  is  to  cost  $400,000. 

Hot  Water,  Steam  Heat 

A  circulating  hot  water  plant  to  supply  % 
offices  with  hot  water  will  be  a  feature  of  a 
seven-story  reinforced  concrete  building  to 
be  erected  at  Montgomery  and  Sacramento 
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streets  by  R.  V.  Kazian  and  William  Moo- 
ser.  A  steam  heating  plant  will  be  included. 
Two  passenger  elevators  will  be  installed. 
The  building  will  cost  $125,000. 

New  V.    U.  C.  A.  Building 

Five    hundred    thousand    dollars    have 
been  subscribed  for  the  new  Y .  M .  C  A. 
building.     Secretary  McCoy  said  that  the 
building  to  be  erected  will  be  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  world.     The  building  com- 
mittee   has    not    yet    been    selected,    but 
work  will  be  begun  just  as  soon  as  con- 
ditions   warrant.      It    has    not    been    de- 
cided    whether    the     new    building     will 
stand   on    the    old   site   or   not,   but   it   is 
certain    that    it    will    be    as    comfortable 
and   serviceable    as   $500,000   expenditure 
can  make  it. 

Contract  Goes  to  Mahoney  Bros. 

Mahoney  Bros,  have  taken  the  contract 
for  the  erection  of  the  Magee  office  building, 
recently  surrendered  by  the  Fuller  Construc- 
tion Company.  The  plans  are  by  Bliss  & 
Faville,  and  call  for  a  12-story  building  of 
pressed  brick  and  terra  o^tta. 

Mahoney  Bros,    have   established  tempo- 
rary quarters  in  the  St.  Francis  hotel. 

Pacific  Mutual  to  Build 

The  Pacific  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company  is  ready  to  receive  bids  for 
wrecking  its  seven  story  building  at  the 
corner  of  Sansome  and  California  streets 
As  soon  as  the  debris  has  been  cleared 
a  modern  eight  or  ten  story  office  build- 
ing will  be  erected. 

Hotel  at  Berkeley 

Bids  are  now  being  taken  by  Architect  C. 
M.  Cook,  of  10033^  Broadway,  Oakland  for 
a  five  story  hotel  to  be  built  by  J.  A.  Mar- 
shall. There  will  be  200  rooms.  A  roof 
garden  will  be  a  feature  of  the  building 
An  up-to-date  hot  water  heating  system  will 

be  installed.  

Oakland  Cottages 

Architect  Newsom  of   Oakland  has  plans 

for  seven  cottages  to   be   built   at    ^  \  tieth 

and    Dover    streets,    Oakland,    fo[^^:i^  >11»^P^ 

Keifer.     The  cottages  will  cost  >1»00  eacn. 


Bank    Building,    Montgomery    and    Clay 
streets,  San  Francisco.  .      ,      iv/r     * 

Owner     Bank  of  Italy  (now  in  the  Mont- 
gomery Block).  ^^^ 

Cost— From  $100,000  to  $200,000. 

Competitive  plans  have  been  submitted  to 
the  bank  officials  for  a  building  to  be  seven 
or  eight  stories  high,  either  of  brick  and 
terra  cotta  or  reinforced  concrete,  and  con- 
taining banking  quarters  on  the  ground  floor 
and  offices  above. 


College     building,     Fourteenth     street, 
near  Jessie,  San  Francisco.      _ 

Owner— College     of     Physicians     and 

Surgeons. 

Architect— E.  F.  Young. 

Cost— $50,000. 

Work  on  this  structure  will  be  started 
at  once.  It  will  be  of  concrete  and  three 
stories  high.  

Four-story  reinforced  concrete  build- 
ing, Pine  and  Front  streets,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Owner— Charles    A.    Son. 

Architect— Clinton  Day. 

Cost— $50,000.  .    ,      ,        , 

This  building  will  be  one  of  the  hand- 
somest in  design  that  has  yet  been  plan- 
ned of  reinforced  concrete.  There  will 
be  a  bank  on  the  ground  floor  and  offices 
above.  The  size  of  the  lot  is  -92x60.  feet. 
The  building  will  have  atti  active  orna- 
mentation. 


BUILDIN 


*  X 


Six-story    pressed    brick    building,    south- 
west corner  of  Mission  and  Second  streets. 

Owners—J.  S.  Morgan  &  Son. 

Architect— E.  J.  Vogel. 

Cost— $K)0,000. 

This  building  will  be  of  handsome  pressed 
brick  with  a  stone  entrance  and  vestibule.  It 
will  be  a  Class  B  structure  and  will  contain 
two  fast  running  elevators.  The  C()rnice  will 
be  of  terra  cotta.  The  building  will  be  used 
for  stores  and  lofts. 


Temporary  structure  for  Paulist  Fath- 
ers, on  site  of  old  residence,  California 
street,  near  Dupont,   San   Francisco. 

Owner— Paulist  Fathers.   ^    ,^^  ,  ^ 

Architects— Welsh,  Cary  &  Welsh. 

Cost— $5,000. 

A  frame  structure  with  a  seating  capac- 
ity of  600  is  now  in  course  of  erection. 

School  building.  Fell  and  Fillmore 
streets,  San  Francisco. 

Owner— Christian  Brothers. 

Architects— Welsh,  Cary  &  Welsh. 

Cost— $14,000.  , 

This  frame  building  will  be  directly 
in  the  rear  of  the  Sacred  Heart  Church, 
and  will  be  built  on  a  concrete  founda- 
tion and  classic  design  to  harmonize  with 
the  church.  There  will  be  twelve  class- 
rooms. 

Sight-story  office  building,   San   Fran- 
cisco. 

Owner— Mr.   Lunning. 

Architect— Nathaniel      lilaisdell,     3243 

Washington  street. 

Cost— $125,000.  ..  r-1  A 

This  building  will  be  a  Class  A, 
steel  frame,  pressed  brick  and  terra 
cotta  office  building.  There  will  be  a 
high  speed  elevator,  tile  and  marble  en- 
trance, etc.     Bids  are  novy  being  taken. 
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Two-story  building,  East  street,  be- 
tween Mission  and  Howard  streets,  San 
Francisco. 

Owners — Barneson  &  Hibberd. 
.     Architects — O'Brien    &   Werner. 

Cost — $60,000. 

This    building,   which    has    been 
ously     referred     to,     will     cover 
square  feet,  and  will   contain    100  offices 
and    24    stores.      The    structure    will    be 
known  as  the  "Maritime   Building." 


previ- 
30,000 


Four-story  brick  building.  Eighth  and 
Howard  streets,  San  Francisco. 

Owner — Henry  F.   Bothwi. 

Architect — Frank  Van  Trees* 

Cost — $60,000. 

This  building  will  be  of  brick  with 
plastered  exterior  and  hard  wood  in- 
terior finish.  There  will  be  five  stores 
and  60  rooms.  The  entrance  will  have 
tile  floors.  The  bay  windows  and  cor- 
nice will  be  of  metal  and  galvanized  iron. 


Two-story  Class  B  building.  Market 
near  Kearny  street,  San   Francisco. 

Owners — Speck  &  Co.,  real  estate 
agents. 

Architects — Meyer    &    O'Brien. 

Cost — $15,000. 

The  building  will  be  after  the  mission 
style  of  architecture,  two  stories  with 
plate  glass  and  green  marble.  The  first 
floor  will  have  a  20-foot  ceiling  with  a 
balcony.  There  will  be  offices  on  the 
second  floor.  Bronze  ornaments  will 
make  the  exterior  attractive. 


Apartment  houses — Jackson  street, 
near  Leavenworth. 

Owners — Drs.  Clyde  and  Redmond 
Payne. 

Architect— W.  G.  Hind. 

Cost — $82,000. 

There  will  be  three  buildings  of  frame 
construction  and  modern  improvements, 
including  steam  heat  and  elevators 
There  will  be  a  total  of  64  apartments  of 
three,  four,  five  and  seven  rooms  each. 


Fireproof  office  building,  Pine  and 
LeidesdorfT  streets,  San   P>ancisco. 

Owner — Edward  W.  Hopkins. 

Architect— S.  H.  Woodruff. 

Contractors  —  Woodruff  Construction 
Company. 

Cost — $125,000. 

This  structure  will  be  seven  stories 
high,  and  a  remarkable  feature  of  its  con- 
struction will  be  the  absence  of  wood  in 
its  construction.  The  exterior  will  be  of 
reinforced  concrete,  the  window  glass 
molded  over  steel  wire  net  and  the  win- 
dow sashes  and  door  frames  of  bronze. 
The  floors  will  be  of  marble,  interior  fin- 
ishings of  steel  "mahogany,"  and  there 
will  be  a  heating  and  ventilating  system 
installed  so  that  the  air  may  be  changed 
every  second. 


Five-story  brick  apartment  house, 
southeast  corner  of  Post  and  Polk 
streets,  San  Francisco. 

Owner — O.   D.   Baldwin. 

Architects — Ross  and  Burgin,  Bush 
and    Laguna   streets,   San   Francisco. 

Cost— $80,000. 

The  foundations  for  this  building  are 
now  being  built.  The  general  contract 
has  not  been  let.  The  building  will  be 
five  stories  and  will  contain  an  up-to- 
date  steam  heating  plant,  tile  bath  rooms, 
marble  and  mosaic  entrance  and  vesti- 
bule, dumb  waiters,  etc. 


Five-story  office  building,  north  side  of 
Eddy  street,  adjoining  the  old  Poodle 
Dog   restaurant. 

Owner — Joseph  estate. 

Architects — Ross   and    Burgin. 

Cost — $45,000. 

This  building  will  be  Class  B,  of  buff 
pressed  brick  and  terra  cotta;  steam  heat, 
elevator,  metal  window  and  door  frames, 
etc. 


Church,  Duboce  ave.,  near  Noe  street, 
San  Francisco. 

Owner — First  Christian  Church. 

Architects — Ross   and   Burgin. 

Cost — $35,000. 

This  edifice,  for  which  plans  are  now 
being  made  will  be  of  brick  with  plastered 
exterior,  and  will  have  a  tile  roof  and  a 
seating  capacity  of  about  600.  There  will 
be  stained  glass  windows. 

Three-story  flats,  south  side  of  Mc- 
Allister street,  near  Laguna  street,  San 
Francisco. 

Owner — Mrs.  John   Hayes. 

Architects — Welsh,  Cary  &  Welsh,  40 
Haight  street. 

Cost — $10,000. 

The  building  wiU  be  frame  and  in  every 
way  uo  to  date. 

Two-story  building.  Post  and  Market 
streets,  San  Francisco. 

Owner — Lyon  &  Hoag,  real  estate 
agents. 

Architect — J.    F.    Dunn. 

Cost — $30,000. 

The  building  will  contain  twenty-four 
offices  and  five  stores.  The  facade  on 
the  Post  street  side  will  be  in  the  French 
renaissance,  and  will  be  treated  as  a  col- 
onnade, which  will  permit  of  the  use  of 
much  glass  and  metal  between  the  col- 
umns.    The  exterior  will  be  of  brick. 


Two-story  store  and  office  building,  Van 
Ness  Avenue,  near  Grove  street. 

Owners— Walsh  &  Prichard. 

Architects— Rousseau  &  Son. 

Cost— $40,  Of  K). 

The  building  will  be  of  brick  and  terra 
cotta;  equipped  with  plate  glass  front  and 
prismatic  windows.     There  will    be  eleven 
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stores  and  seventy-two  offices.  A  vacuum 
cleaning'  eijuipment  will  be  installed  in  each 
room,  and  the  entire  building  will  be  modern 
in  every  respect. 

Factory  building,   \'alencia    and    Brosnan 
streets,  San  Francisco. 
Owners-  Levi  Strauss  &  Co. 
Architect— Albert  Pissis. 
Cost-$1<H),(H)0. 

The  building  will  be  three  stories  high  and 
will  contain  over  1(H),(K)0  square  feet  and 
give  employment  to  15(H).  A  ])rivate  electric 
light,  heating  and  motive  power  plant  will 
l)e  installed. 

Robinson  cS:  Gillespie  have  been  given  the 
contract,  which  calls  for  the  completion  of 
the  building  in  ninety  days. 


Three-story    hotel     and     store    building, 
Post  street,   near  Fillmore,  San  Francisco. 

( )wners— W.  Baron  and  Alex.  Mann. 

Architect— W.   W.. Gates,  W4  Haight  st. 

Cost— S32,(H)0. 

This  building  will  be  of  ctmcrete,  the 
ground  floor,  covering  4(HK)  square  feet,  will 
have  a  restaurant,  and  there  will  also  be 
several  modern  stores,  with  sixty  rooms 
overhead  for  hotel  purposes. 


Residence,  Van  Ness  avenue  and  Clay 
street,  San  Francisco. 

Owner— Claus  Spreckels. 

Architects— Reid  Bros. 

Cost— ^800,000. 

The  magnificent  Spreckels  mansion  which 
was  wrecked  by  the  fire  is  to  be  restored  in 
all  its  grandeur',  and  the  architects  are  now 
busy  with  the  plans.  The  structure  is  to  be 
of  stone  and  marble. 


Stores  and  offices.  East  street,  between 
Mission  and  Howard,  San  Francisco. 

Owner— Maritime  Realty  Co.,  J.  Barne- 
son, president. 

Architects— O'Brien  &  Werner. 

Cost— $110,(X)0. 

This  building  will  cover  a  lot  230x137  feet 
and  will  be  of  brick  and  steel,  and  two 
stories.  There  will  be  24  stores  and  10(J 
modern  oflices.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
building  can  be  completed  in  four  months. 


Warehouse,  southwest  corner  of  Front  and 
Jackson  streets,  San  Francisco. 

Owner— O' Sullivan  Estate. 

Architect—  Houghton  Sawyer. 

Cost— $30,  (KH). 

Work  has  already  started  on  this  building, 
which  will  cover  a  lot  92x137  feet  and  will 
be  one  story,  having  a  clear  height  of  24 
feet  with  a  gallery  for  storage  goods  and  a 
freight  elevator.  The  private  offices  of  the 
firm  will  be  very  handsomely  finished  in 
j^aneled  work. 

Apartment  house,  northeast  ct)rner  of 
Hyde  and  Lynch  streets,  San  Francisco. 

Owner— F.  J.  Young. 
Architect— C.  H.  Barrett. 
Cost-$75,(KH). 

There  will  be  26  apartments  of  two, 
three  and  four  room  suites,  finished  in  nat- 
ural woods  and  provided  with  gas  ranges, 
patent  beds,  etc.  An  automatic  elevator 
will  be  a  feature  of  the  building. 


Bank  building.  Mission  and  Sixteenth 
streets,  San  Francisco.  ^ 

Owner — Anglo  Improvement  Company. 

Architect— Sylvain  Schnaittacher. 

Cost— $55,  (KM). 

The  building  will  be  four  stories  and  will 
be  occupied  by  the  Anglo-Californian  Bank, 
the  ground  fltior  being  especially  fitted  up 
for  that  institution.  There  will  be  42  offices 
above. 


Hotel,  Sutter  and  Hyde  streets,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Owner— Dr.  Julius  Rosenstirn. 

Cost— $2a),fHH). 

The  new  building  will  be  seven  stories. 
Class  A,  of  reinforced  concrete,  and  the 
grill  room  will  be  one  of  the  most  elabor- 
ately decorated  in  the  city.  There  will  be 
2(H)  nK)ms.  Dr.  Rosenstirn' s  agents  are 
Harrington,  Weidenmuller  and   Rosenstirn. 


Three  story  building,  Powell  and  O'Far- 
rell  streets,  San  Francisco. 

Owner — Mrs.  Minifie. 

Architects— Salfield  and  Kohlberg. 

Cost— $25,  (HX). 

Work  has  started  on  this  building,  which 
will  be  of  brick  and  stone  and  Spanish  de- 
sign. The  structure  will  contain  stores  and 
offices. 


Two  story  warehouse,  northeast  corner  of 
Brannan  stVeet  and  Boardman  place,  San 
Francisco. 

Owner— Henry  E.  Bothin. 

Architect— Frank  \'an  Trees. 

Cost— $30,0(K). 

This  building  will  follow  the  Mission  style 
of  architecture.  Concrete  with  tile  roof  will 
be  used. 


Apartments,  Bush  street  near  Powell,  San 
Francisco. 

Owner— Mrs.  L.  M.  Bigelow. 

Architect— J.  Gather  Newsome. 

Cost— $80,(K)0. 

This  building  will  be  eight  stories  high, 
built  either  of  brick  or  concrete,  and  will 
contain  apartments  in  every  way  up  to  date. 
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One  of  the  most  prominent  archi- 
tects in  San  Francisco  said  the  other 

day    that    the    city    is 
OWNER  TO  going     back     to     just 

BLAME  FOR         where    it    was    before 
POOR  BUILDINGS  ^i,^  ^^^^  architectural- 
ly speaking.     It  hurts  to  make  public 
this  declaration,  but    if    another    ca- 
lamity is  to  be   avoided,   now  is  the 
time  to  guard  against  it.   By  his  state- 
ment, ''going  back  where  it  was  be- 
fore  the   fire,"    the    architect   had   in 
mind  the  position  of  the  owner  who 
wants  a  fire-proof  building,  but  isn't 
willing  to  pay  for  fire-proof  material. 
Right  after  the  fire  no  less  than  half 
a  dozen  property  owners  whose  build- 
ings   were    destroyed    talked    to    this 
architect  about  rebuilding.    Each  one 
expressed    himself   very   emphatically 
in    favor    of    sparing   no   expense    in 
erecting    structures    that    would    not 
onty    stand    a    possible    repetition    of 
mother      earth's      disturbances,      but 
would  resist  the  fire  demon  as  well. 
"We    can    build    you    a    fire-proof 
building    if    you    are    willing   to    pay 
for  one,"  was  the  cheering  informa- 
tion of  the  architect,  but  ere  the  ashes 
of  the  April  conflagration  had  cooled 
the  owner  had  changed  his  mind  and 
his  reply  to  the  architect  in  this  case, 
as  in  scores  of  others,  has  been: 

"Too  much  money.  Better  cut 
down  the  expense  and  make  the  build- 
ing as  near  fireproof  as  you  can 
without  too  much  outlay." 

The  architect  surely  did  his  part 
in  trying  to  encourage  good  construc- 
tion. If  what  he  designs  and  builds 
fails,  the  owner,  under  the  circum- 
stances, is  the  one  to  blame.    He  is 

the  real  culprit. 

* 


What     a     failure     granite,     stone 
and  marble  have  been  from  a  fire-re- 

s  i  s  t  i  V  e  standpoint 
Stone,  especially,  has 
proved  its  utter 
worthlessness,  and 
say  architects  will,  in 
future,  refrain  from  using  it  in  places 
where  fire  can  reach  it.  The  stone 
crumbles  and  breaks  off  as  soon  as  it 
becomes  heated,  leaving  the  building 


NATURAL 
STONE  WON'T 
STAND  HEAT 

safe 


it     IS 


to 
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with  which  it  is  faced  or  trimmed  a 
sorry  spectacle.  Only  a  few  days  ago 
a  portion  of  a  Colusa  stone  pilaster 
on  a  new  San  Jose  building  crum- 
bled and  cracked  most  distressingly 
through  being  heated  by  a  fire  in  an 
adjoining  stable. 

*  * 

With  the  advent  of  reinforced  con- 
crete  construction   in   San   Francisco, 

has  come  the  sugges- 
'      '      =       tion    by    many    archi- 
a-j-  '        tects   that    the    design 

CRETE  Qf     the     material     be 

standardized,  as  in  the  case  of  steel. 
Such  a  condition  would,  of  course,  be 
extremely  valuable  and  a  great  time- 
saver,   but   the     difficulties    attendant 
upon  such  a  procedure  present  them- 
•  selves  in  great  number  to  anyone  fa- 
miliar with  the   principles     of     rein- 
forced concrete  design.     Much  of  the 
danger  arises  from  the  shearing  con- 
dition   and    it    is    absolutely    essential 
that  he  who  would  safely  design  rein- 
forced   concrete     structures     have     a 
good  knowledge  of  mechanics. 

It  is  not  enough  to  know  that  a 
beam  of  given  dimensions  with  a 
given  area  of  steel  in  the  flange  will 
carry  a  given  uniform  load  or  a  given 
load  concentrated  at  the  center.  The 
reinforcement  is  worthless  unless  it  is 
properly  placed  and  takes  care  of  the 
shearing  condition. 

Take,  for  example,  the  case  of  a 
beam  with  a  given  span,  simply  sup- 
ported at  the  ends  and  carrying  at 
the  center  a  heavy  cencentrated  load. 
In  steel,  we  double  the  load,  consider 
it  uniform,  and  obtain  the  necessary 
beam  from  a  hand-book.  Assuming 
that  we  had  a  similar  hand-book 
on  reinforced  concrete,  we  would 
come  to  grief  were  we  to  use  it  in 
like  manner  without  further  provision 

for   safety. 

The  foregoing  is  but  one  of  num- 
berless conditions  of  the  same  char- 
acter, all  of  which  go  to  prove  that 
reinforced  concrete  design  requires 
a  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  the  mechanics  of  materials. 


Material  for  Rebuilding 

Surveyor  of  the  Port  Woodward  calls  at- 
tention to  the  lar^e  fleet  of  ships  bound  to 
this  port  with  heavy  cargoes  of  building  ma- 
terial and  those  that  are  preparing  to  sail  ior 
here.     The  list  is  as  follows: 

From  Antwerp,  four  steamers  and  thirteen 
sailing  vessels  have  sailed,  and  one  steamer 
and  eight  sailing  vessels  are  tm  the  berth; 
Bremen,  one  vessel  has  sailed;  CalcuUa,  one 
steamer  has  sailed;  Genoa,  two  vessels  have 
sailed;  Hamburg,   eight  steamers  and  eight 
vessels  sailed,  and  three  vessels  are  on  the 
berth;  Hull,  two  vessels  have  sailed;  Liver- 
pool, two  vessels  and  one  on  the  berth;  Lon- 
don, three  steamers  sailed,  five  sailing  ves- 
sels cleared  and  two  on  the  berth;  Newcas- 
tle,  four  vessels  sailed,  one  on  berth;   Rot- 
terdam,   five  vessels  sailed,  one   on    berth. 
This    makes    a    total  of    sixty    vessels    and 
seventeen  steamers.     There    are  thirty-twH) 
vessels  on  the  way  from  other  ports,  not  in- 
cluding Oriental  ports,  whence  there  will  be 
a  heavy  traffic. 

These  1()9  vessels  have  on  board  213, (XX) 
tons  of  cargo,  mostly  structural  steel  for  the 
rebuilding  of  San  Francisco,  including  3()(i,- 
0<X)  barrels  of  cement,  the  duty  on  which 
will  be  nearlv  $1U(),(X)().  There  have  already 
arrived  here'65,4W  barrels  of  cement,  the 
duty  on  which  is  $23,832.88. 


*  * 

Developing  the  West 

The  rush  of  settlers  westward  has  in- 
creased the  traffic  on  all  western  lines, 
especially  those  to  the  Far  West  and  Pa- 
cific Coast.  This  means  additional  equip- 
ment to  handle  freight  and  passengers. 

For  the  year  1906,  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific Comoany  has  ordered  60  chair  cars, 
10  baggage  cars  and  six  diners— three  of 
these  diners  being  for  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific Company  and  three  for  the  Central 

Paci  fie 

There  has  also  been  ordered  for  the 
freight  department  1250  box  cars,  of 
which  750  are  for  the  use  of  Southern 
Pacific  and  500  for  Central  Pacific;  100 
flat  cars,  of  which  60  are  for  the  South- 
ern Pacific  and  40  for  the  Central  Pa- 
cific; for  handling  meats  and  fruits  they 
have  ordered  300  refrigerator  cars,  150 
for  the  Southern  Pacific  and  100  for  the 
Central   Pacific. 

In  addition  to  the  above  orders,  there 
have  been  ordered  II  of  the  Atlantic  type 
locomotives,  and  six  of  the  Paciftc  type; 
also  -^2  consolidation  locomotives  and  23 
switch  locomotives.  Of  the  above  loco- 
motives, the  Southern  Pacific  will  use 
nine  of  the  Atlantic,  six  of  the  Pacific, 
16  of  the  consolidation,  and  16  switchers 
the  balance  to  be  used  by  the  Central 
Pacific— Sunset  Magazine  for  August. 
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n  'estern  Iron  Works  Plant.     One  of  the  First  to  Resume  Business  After  the  Fire 


Enterprising    The   Western  Iron  Works 

Few  San  Francisco  industries  have  dis- 
played greater  enterprise  since  the  big 
fire  than  the  Western  Iron  Works,  one 
of  the  pioneer  steel  industries  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  When  the  conflagration 
swept  away  this  company's  plant  its 
shops  were  running  day  and  night  in  an 
endeavor  to  keep  up  with  orders.  Plans 
for  enlarging  its  plant  had  for  some  time 
been  under  consideration.  The  fire  came 
and,  of  course,  took  everything  in  its 
path.  The  president  and  manager,  W.  B. 
Morris,  realized  that  if  the  old  shop  was 
not  large  enough  to  handle  the  business 
of  the  company  before  the  fire,  nothing 
short  of  a  building  twice  the  size  of  the 
one  burned  would  suffice  after  the  dis- 
aster, for  if  there  is  any  one  kind  of 
building  material  now  in  demand  more 
than  another  it  is  steel  and  iron.  So  the 
new  home  of  the  Western  Iron  Works 
was  not  only  doubled  in  size,  but  tripled, 
and  even  with  the  added  room  thus  pro- 
vided the  problem  of  taking  care  of  the 
tremendous  increase  of  business  is  one 
not  easilv  solved. 

The   Western   Iron   W'orks   first   began 
business  in   San   Francisco  back  in    1852, 


at    which    time   the   late   John    R.   Simms 
was  its  ruling  spirit.  In  1889  the  company 
was  incorporated,  with  W^   B.   Morris  as 
president    and   manager;    H.    M.    Wright, 
vice-uresident,  and  L.  I.  Gates  secretary. 
Its     shops     for     years     have     been     on 
Beale     street.       Immediately     after     the 
fire     a     lot     20x60,   on     the     west     side 
of     Main     street,     south     from     Mission, 
and    extending   through    to    Beale    street, 
was    purchased,    which     gave    the     com- 
pany    altogether     three     lots,     each     45X 
137  feet,  upon  which  was  erected  a  mam- 
moth corrugated  iron  building,  triple  the 
size  of  the  old  structure.     New  machinery 
was    installed,    and    to-day    the    Western 
Iron  W'orks  can  honestly  boast  of  having 
one    of    the    largest    and    best    equipped 
structural    iron    and    steel    shops    in    San 
Francisco.       It    was    the    Western     Iron 
Works,  by  the  way,  that  was  first  to  es- 
tablish   an    office    in    the    burned    district 
after    the    fire.      On    April    28,    just    ten 
days  after  the  disaster,  the  company  was 
comfortably   housed   in   its   then   palatial 
office — a  building  that  will  pass  into  his- 
tory   as    a    typical    illustration    of    Cali- 
fornia   loyalty    and    business    enterprise. 
Among  the  large  orders  which  the  com- 
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pany  is  now  filling  is  one  for  the  Schill- 
ing Company,  consisting  of  all  the  struc- 
tural steel  and  iron  work  for  this  con- 
cern's new  factory  buildings. 

Luw   Rateb  i*  Bring  Labor  West 

The  passenger  deoartment  of  the 
Santa  Fe  and  Southern  Pacific  compa- 
nies announce  that,  in  view  of  the  great 
demand  in  California  for  labor,  it  has 
been  decided  to  put  into  effect  low  one- 
way rates  from  all  points  east. 

From  Chicago  the  fare  will  be  $33". 
from  St.  Louis,  $31;  from  Omaha  and 
Kansas  City,  $25;  from  New  Orleans. 
$31;  from  points  in  Indian  Territory, 
Kansas  and  Nebraska,  $25;  from  New 
York,  $50,  and  corresponding  rates  from 
other  points.  They  will  remain  m  ef- 
fect until  the  end  of  October. 

There  never  was  such  a  demand  for 
labor  in  the  history  of  California.  Thirty 
thousand  men,  women  and  children  are 
needed  to  gather  the  immense  crops  of 
hops,  grapes,  prunes  and  other  fruits, 
and  sugar  beets.  The  men  in  the  lum- 
ber industry  can  employ  twice  the  pres- 
ent number  in  the  pine  forests  of  the 
bierra  Nevadas  and  the  redwood  forests 
of  the  Coast  Range.  The  railroad  com- 
panies want  15,000  men  for  railway  con- 
struction with  at  least  a  year's  work. 

In  the  rebuilding  of  San  Francisco 
thousands  of  carpenters,  bricklayers 
plumbers,  and  in  fact  all  classes  of  skilled 
labor  are  badly  needed.  And  this  need 
will  increase  as  fast  as  the  architects 
and  ground  owners  can  eet  plans  ready 
for  the  steel  frame  buildings  that  are 
going  up;  over  one  hundred  and  fifty 
of  which  have  already  been  planned. 

*  * 

Mr.     A.     Breslauer,     one     of     the     best 
known  cement  importers  of   the  Coast,  re- 


ports sales^  as  excellent,  his  only  annoy- 
ance being  the  apparent  effort  to  confound 
the  well  known  Lion  Brand,  which  is  stand- 
ard in  everv  particular,  witli  some  of  the 
inferior  grades  of  cement  bearing  names 
sufficiently  new  to  be  misleading.  Lion 
Brand  of  cement  is  made  and  sold  on  honor, 
meets  every  requirement  and  stands  every 
test  required  of  a  strictly  first-class  Portland 
cement. 


*  * 


The  New  Peninsula  Onyx 

The  New  Pedrara  Mexican  Onyx  Com- 
pany, wdiich  has  opened  a  branch  office 
in  Room  48,  Bacon  Block,  Oakland,  with 
Mr.  Lew  C.  Black  in  charge,  will  make 
a  strong  bid  for  the  interior  finish  and 
fixtures  of  the  finer  buildings  in  San 
Francisco  and  on  the  coast  in  general. 

The  company  owns  5000  acres  of 
land  in  Lower  California,  about  two  hun- 
dred miles  south  of  San  Diego,  on  which 
is  located  the  largest  deposit  of  the  fin- 
est onyx  known  in  the  world  today.  The 
supply  is  practically  inexhaustible,  and 
they  can  furnish  this  beautiful  onyx  in 
as  large  blocks  or  slabs  as  it  is  possible 
to   handle. 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  stone  has 
been  used  almost  exclusively  in  the 
manufacture  of  soda  fountains.  The 
company  is  now  supplying  about  10,000 
cubic  feet  a  year  to  eastern  manufactur- 
ers of  this  class  of  goods,  and  the  fact 
that  Peninsula  Onyx  is  used  in  practi- 
cally every  onyx  soda  fountain  produced 
in  the  United  States  today  is  a  very 
great  testimonial  for  its  beauty  and 
quality.  The  company  has  shipped  six- 
teen carloads  so  far  this  year.  The  sales 
are  continually  increasing,  and  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  company  is 
working  thirty  men  at  the  quarries  it  is 
having    difficulty    getting    out    the    stone 
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IJfting  a  Piece  of  Onyx 


fast  enough,  and  plans  are  under  way 
to  put  in  additional  up-to-date  machin- 
ery    besides     increasing     their     working 

force. 

One  of  the  beauties  of  the  Peninsula 
Onyx  is  the  fact  that  although  the  stone 
can  be  selected  to  match  in  coloring, 
every  slab  is  a  study  in  itself,  as  no  two 
are  marked  exactly  alike.  The  marking 
and  coloring  of  this  stone  is  one  of  the 
many    works    of    nature    that    cannot    be 


imitated    or    equaled    in    beauty    by    the 
hand   of   man. 

The  first  cut  shown  herewith  will  give 
the  reader  an  idea  as  to  the  thickness 
of  the  ledges  and  the  way  it  is  found 
at  the  quarries,  while  the  second  illustra- 
tion shows  the  onyx  being  transferred 
from  the  ship  to  the  cars  at  San  Diego. 
This  particular  block  was  14  inches  thick, 
4  feet  wide  and  16  feet  long,  contained 
about  75  cubic  feet  and  weighed  13,500 
pounds,  or  6^  tons. 


Onyx  Quarry 
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Interlocking  Stone  Company 

The  Interlocking  Stone  Company  was 
recently  incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
California,  for  the  purpose  of  manufac- 
turing patented,  reinforced  mterlockmg 
blocks  for  buildings  of  all  descriptions. 
In  a  circular  recently  issued  the  company 

states '. 

"It  is  gratifying  to  note  the  rapid 
development  of  the  concrete  building 
blocks  in  the  United  States.  The  cement 
block  displaces  about  thirty  bricks  and  a 
much  greater  number  of  cubic  feet  per 
hour  or  day  can  be  laid  with  hollow  blocks 
than  with  brick.  The  block,  being  hol- 
low, saves  material,  at  the  same  time  pro- 
ducing a  more  desirable  form  of  con- 
struction, making  the  building  warmer  in 
winter  and  cooler  in  summer. 

"The  fire-proofing  properties  of  con- 
crete is  another  claim  which  is  appreciat- 
ed by  owners  of  buildings,  as  insurance 
rates  are  thereby  reduced. 

"Our  reinforced  interlocking  blocks  are 
the  only  actual  interlocking  blocks  in 
the  market,  both  economical  and  durab  e, 
combined  with  an  attractive  finish  for  the 
outside,  while  the  inside  is  plain  and 
smooth,  and  can  be  moulded  to  any  de- 
sign Each  wall  is  composed  of  an  outer 
and  inner  parallel  face.  Our  blocks  are 
reinforced  with  steel  as  they  are  modifi- 
ed and  again  reinforced  and  interlocked 
when  the  bl'-^^-  are  set  in  place. 


I 


"Each  interlocking  stone  is  moulded 
with  dove-tail  shaped  keys  at  the  rate  of 
one-eighth  to  each  inch,  which  rest  upon 
one  another,  thus  utilizing  its  own  weight 
to  fortify  construction. 

"Mr.  G.  A.  Peterson,  the  manager  of  the 
Interlocking  Stone  Company,  personally 
superintended  the  erection  of  the  Wempe 
building,      corner      Fifth      and      Adeline 
streets,  Oakland,  Cal.,  which  is  made  of 
concrete    blocks,    on    made    ground,    for- 
merly a  swamp.     No  other  known  build- 
ing stood  the  test  of  the  earthquake  bet- 
ter than  this  one.    The  proprietors  of  the 
Schmidt  Lithograph  Company  examined 
the    building    three    days    after    the    late 
quake,    and    were    so    pleased    with    its 
solidity  and   perfect   condition   that  they 
immediately    purchased   the   property. 

"The  company  has  set  aside  a  limited 
number  of  shares  of  the  capital  stock,  to 
be  sold  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  the 
business  and  erecting  a  plant,  in  order  to 
manufacture  our  interlocking  stone  on  a 
more  profitable  basis,  as  the  orders  for 
building  blocks  are  coming  in  fast." 

The  officers  and  directors  are:  J.  G. 
Niggle,  president;  F.  V.  Schiller,  vice- 
president;  G.  A.  Peterson,  manager;  D. 
O.  Wallace,  director;  A.  Weimann,  sec- 
retary  and   treasurer. 

The  company's  offices  are  at  503  Ninth 
street,  Oakland. 
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.firates  and  Tiles 
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W.  W.  Moniague  &  Co 

OFFICE: 
Turk  and  Polk  Street?.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

MAN^L  DEPARTMENT: 
2270  Folsom  Street,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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Fire-Proof  Brick 


The  following  from  the  Monterey 
Daily  Cypress  of  July  14  will  interest 
brick  men  in  particular  and  the  building 
trade   in   general: 

"That  the  Monterey  sand-lime  brick 
is  fire-proof  is  illustrated  by  one  now 
on  exhibition  at  the  First  National  bank 
in   this   city. 

"This  particular  brick  was  subjected 
to  an  intense  heat  in  a  furnace  at  the 
brick  works  at  Seaside  for  two  days. 
So  hot  was  the  heat  that  a  piece  of  cast 
iron  was  melted,  and  the  iron  ran  down 
and  fused  with  the  brick.  The  brick 
shows  no  sign  of  the  fire  exceot  being 
roughened    a    little    and    glazed. 

"The  iron  and  brick  are  cemented  to- 
gether by  the  intense  heat  so  strongly 
that    they   can    not   be   separate^- 

"Fire  brick  in  the  furnace,  where  the 
sand-lime  brick  was,  were  twisted  and 
warped  under  the  heat.  The  sand-lime 
product  is  used  in  the  place  of  fire  brick 
in  some  of  the  furnaces. 

"The  brick  on  exhibition  proves  there 
would  be  no  danger  of  a  sand-lime  brick 
and  steel  structure  crumbling  under  the 
hottest  fire,  for  the  heat  would  merely 
braze  the  brick  and  steel  together.  It 
proves  that  besides  being  the  best  build- 
ing material  it  is  also  absolutely  fire- 
proof." 

W.  F.  Barnes,  president  of  the  W.  F. 
Barnes     Commercial     Company    of     San 


Oakland 


San  Francisco 


Stockton 
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THE  TIBBETTS  ROOFINQ  CO. 

Roofing:  Repairing 
and  Roof  Painting 

Ready  Roofinif      (iravel  Roofs       Brick  Work 

0.  B.  Tibbetts,  425  15th  St.,  Oakland 

[Builders'  Exchan^eJ  Tel.  Oakland  J>iii> 


\V.  H.  M.ALOTT.  General  Manager 

Residence.  25<)  Scott  Street.  S.  F. 
O.  C.  JOHNSON.  Secretary 

Western  Roofing  Materials  Co. 

GENERAL  ROOFING  BUSINESS 

Felt  and  Gravel  K(j<jfs,  Repairs,  Roof- 
ing Felts,  Asphalt,  Etc. 

Office  and  Works. 

Seventh  and  Hooper  Streets 

Phone  Mint  4371  San  Francisco 
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IK(lN  WORKS 
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Temporary  Office: 

20th  and  Indiana 
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H.  G.  Corwin 


C.  F.  .Archer 


Archer  6t  Corwin 

Architectural  Engineers 


Designs  and  Details  of  all  Classes  of  Struct- 
ural Steel 


BUSH    STREET 

SAS  FRANCISCO 
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I.  T.  Walsh 


Barker  &  Walsh 

Consulting  Engineers 

Formerly  with 
D.  H.  Burnhani  &  Co..  Cliicasro 

Foundations    Steel  Structures    Reinforced 
Concrete 

Specifications  and  Estimates  for  all  classes  of 
Steel  Construction 

2504  A  Clay  St.  Sao  Francisco,  Cat. 
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NOW   OCCUPYING  NEW  PLANT 


(Incorporated) 


Structural  Iron  and 
Steel    Contractors 


Gas    Holders,    Vault    Linings, 

Jails,    Etc.  Beams,    Channels, 

ijries  and  Steel  Wheelbarrows 

Carried  in  Stock 


I2S-I27  BEALE  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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R.  Grace 


Room  224,  Montsonu-ry  lilock,  San   Francisco 
and  New  Tribune  Building',  Oakland 

JOSSON  AND  OTHER  BRANDS  OF  BEST 

l;i  i  mU  m    \^^  OFRMAN 

Portland  Cement 


WM.  SCHROEDER,  President 


CAII 


BENDINQ  AND 


ART   (JLASj         CUTTINQ 

(Formerly  120  Second  Street) 
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Church   Memorial   Windows    a    Specialty 

BEVELING,  STAINING,  CHIPPING,   Etc. 


938  Howard  Street 

Between  5th  and  f>th 


San  Francisco 
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Francisco  and  one  of  the  leading  pro- 
moters on  the  coast  of  the  Schwartz 
system  for  the  manufacture  of  sand- 
lime  brick,  adds  to  the  above  the  follow- 
ing information: 

"This  test  was  not  an  intentional  one 
ar.  the  lime  kiln  was  faced  with  lire 
brick  and  the  background  was  made-  of 
sand-lime  brick,  but  the  iron  bars  put 
in  to  support  the  lime  rock  would  not 
stand  the  intense  heat  and  fell  in,  and 
in  doing  so  tore  down  the  wall,  thereby 
mixing  up  the  sand-lime  brick  and  fire 
brick,  and  it  seems  that  the  sand-lime 
brick  coming  in  contact  with  the  iron 
produced  a  result  as  described  in  the 
paper.  It  certainly  is  good  evidence  that 
sand-lime  brick  is  quite  as  good  as  a 
good  deal  of*  the  fire  brick  that  is  put 
upon  the   market. 

"These  sand-lime  brick  were  made  by 
the  Schwarz  System  Brick  Company's 
process,  which  is  owned  by  the  Monterey 
Brick  &  Stone  Company  of  Seaside,  Cali- 
fornia, and  anyone  desiring  to  corre- 
spond with  them  in  reference  to  this 
matter   can   do   so." 

*      ^ 

*  * 

Make  Blue  Prints 

During  the  last  month,  the  Occidental 
Blue  Print  Company,  a  corporation,  be- 
gan business  at  509  Golden  Gate  avenue. 
San    Francisco,   with    facilities   for   rapid 
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Write  for  Price   List 
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:2^':2S    Spencer    Place 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Phone,  Special  1556 


Operating  Continuous  Machine 

Occidental  Blue  Print  Co. 

(  Incorporated  ) 

Blue  Prints,  Negatives,  Etc. 

Phone  Orders  Solicited 

19-21-23  Franklin  Realty  BIdg.  509  Golden  Gate  Ave.,  Cor.  Polk 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Standard  Brass  Casting  Co. 

Brass  Founders  and  Finishers 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 
'fi   Brass    Water    Go(xIs,    Architectural 
and    Ornamental    Bronze,    Phosphor 
Bronze,  Gun  Metal,  Machine  Brass, 
.Lead  and  Zinc  Castings. 

Office  With  GREAT  WESTERN  SMELTING  AND  REFINING  COMPANY 
Spear  and  Folsom  Sts.,  San  Francisco  Foundry,  Oakland 


work  at  low  rates.  The  company  is  pre- 
paring to  operate  an  approved  type  of 
the  Federal  Continuous  Blue  Printing 
Machine,  and  will  guarantee  acceptable 
work.     Phone,   Special   1556. 

V  * 

*  * 

Santa  Rosa  Rebuilding 

Santa  Rosa  is  makiiig  rapid  strides  in 
recovering  from  damage  done  to  the 
city's  buildings  by  the  earthquake  and 
fire.  Nearly  $1,000,000  worth  of  new 
work  is  under  contract  in  that  city  and 
much  of  it  is  Class  A  work.  Among  the 
firms  that  are  getting  their  share  of  the 
new  business  are  Hoyt  Bros.,  general 
contractors.  The  firm  is  building  a 
beautiful  stone  and  shingle  church  in 
Cloverdale  for  the  Congregational  So- 
ciety, which  will  be  one  of  the  finest 
edifices   in   northern   California. 


Eight  Pertinent  Facts  About  the  Orinnell 
Automatic  Fire  Sprinkler 

1.  Over  100,000  buildings  in  every 
part  of  the  world  are  protected  by  the 
"Grinnells." 

2.  Over  five  thousand  fires  have  been 
successfully  extinguished  by  the  Grin- 
nell  Sprinklers,  with  an  average  loss  of 
less  than  $250,  while  same  class  of  prop- 
erty not  sprinkled  the  average  loss  has 
been   $8000. 

3.  The    Grinnell    Sprinkler   is    opened 


TAPESTROLEA  BURLAPS 
CANVASES  AND  OTHER 

DECORATIVE  TEXTILES 

Samples  sent  upon  request.  Department  3 
N.  Y.  Address,  20  E.  Twenty-First  Street 
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303  California  Street.  San  Francisco 


TEMPORARY  OFFICE 

Builders'  Exchange 

425  Fifteenth  St.  Oakland,  Cal. 


Cement 
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Steel 
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tc. 


W.  McNEAR 


210  BATTERY  STREET 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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automatically  by  the  heat  of  the  fire, 
and  confines  damage,  whether  by  fire  or 
water,  to  a  limited  area  and  minimum 
amount. 

4.  The  Grinnell  Sprinkler  has  ren- 
dered it  possible  (depending  upon  the 
character  of  the  property)  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  insurance  25  per  cent  to  60  per 
cent,  and  with  a  large  pecuniary  gain  to 
insurance   companies.  A 

5.  The  saving  thus  effected  in  the  cost 
of  insurance  soon  pays  for  the  sprinkler 
equipment. 

6.  The  Grinnell  Sprinkler  is  recog- 
nized by  all  insurance  companies  as  the 
most  reliable  protection  against  fire 
losses,  and  it  is  the  best  possible  secur- 
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T.  V.  fiatassi  Mosaic  Co 


T.  V.  Galassi,  Pres.  &  Mgr. 

Importers,  Manufacturers,  Dealers 
and  Contractors 

Marble  Steps  and  Wainscot 
Terrazzo  Steps  and  Wainscot 
Terrazzc)  and  Mosaic  Fl(K)rs 
Venetian  Mosaic  Tile  Floors 
Marble  and  Mosaic  Mantels 
Cement  Tile  Flot)rs 
Roman,  Venetian,  Glass,  Pearl  and 
Ceramic  Mosaic  Decorations. 

Office,  Factory  and  Display  Rooms 

1121     Fell    Street,    near    Devisadero 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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ity  against  interruption  to  a  prosperous 
business,  often  more  serious  than  the 
actual  fire  loss. 

7.  All  modern  appliances  for  extin- 
guishing fires  aim  at  promptness  at  the 
point  of  danger.  A  pail  of  water  at  the 
beginning   will    extinguish   any   fire,   pro- 
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Staff  and 
Stucco  Work 


Center  FMeces,  Mouldings,  Brackets,  Gables, 
Friezes,  Carved  Panels,  Capitals,  Etc.    .    .    . 


Phone,  Vale  2082 
1017  East  I6th  St.  EAST  OAKLAND 


vided  the  pail  of  water  is  there,  and  some 
one  to  use  it. 

8  The  Grinnell  Sprinkler  is  itself  the 
first  pail,  but  it  requires  no  human 
agency  to  operate  it.    It  is  on  duty  night 

and  day.  ^         . 

The  company's  San  Francisco  agent  is 
the  Pacific  Fire  Extinguisher  Co.,  I45 
Howard  street. 


A  Good  Roof 

W.  &  P.  stands  for  Watson  and 
Prutzman,  the  two  men  whose  combined 
efforts  have  won  a  reputation  for  the 
products  of  the  Pacific  Refining  and 
Roofing  Company,  the  roofing  depart- 
ment of  which  has  recently  been  taken 
over  and  is  now  controlled  exclusively 
by  Mr.  W.  J.  Watson,  with  offices  at  314 
Octavia   street. 

Mr.  Watson  is  the  inventor  and  dis- 
coverer of  most  of  the  processes  and  pro- 
ducts of  the  company.  He  has  been  en- 
gaged in  this  same  business  for  almost 
forty  years,  having  established  his  first 
plant  in  1867,  at  Erie,  the  center  of  that 
great  manufacturing  district  of  Western 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York.     Mr.  Wat- 
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JUSl    IHt   IHliNO   1-UK    lili:.  BUNGALOW 

(ill:    I  AMPS 


NO  SMOKE  ^NC)  UUUK  LITTLE  HEAT 

Costs  Less  to  Burn  than  an  Ordinary  Lamp 
As  Easy  to  Operate  as  Gas  or  Electricity— and  better  than  either. 

Lighted  and  Extinguished  like  Gas.  Can  be  Burned  High  or 
Low  without  a  trace  of  odor.  Gives  a  Brilliant,  Soft,  Steady 
Light.  A  good  light  is  the  greatest  pleasure  and  the  first 
necessity  of  every  home. 

Send  for  catalogue  or  drop  a  postal  and  we  will  call. 

BOESCH   LAMP  COMPANY 

1135  MISSION  STREET, SA^     rT>  \nCISCO,  CAL. 
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son  afterwards  established  plants  at 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  and  at  Nashville 
and  Memphis,  Tennessee. 

W.  &  P.  roofing  is  a  felt  made  of  wool- 
en rags  and  saturated  with  coal  tar — a 
close-woven  substance  entirely  water- 
proof. This  is  laid  shingling  on  the  roof 
boards,  with  laps  of  two-thirds  if  three- 
ply  and  three-fourths  if  four-ply,  and  as 
laid  the  successive  laps  are  cemented  to- 
gether with  the  distilled  pitch  of  coal  tar. 

When  the  felt  is  so  laid  it  forms  one 
solid  sheet  over  the  whole  roof  surface, 
independent  of  roof  boards  and  without 
a  nail  to  work  loose  or  a  joint  to  open  or 
leak. 

The  felt  is  run  up  the  fire  walls  and 
around  all  skylights  and  other  openings, 
and  is  then  flashed  and  counter-flashed 
with  galvanized  iron.  After  this  is  done 
the  whole  roof  is  flooded  with  a  heavy 
coat  of  the  pitch,  into  which,  while  the 


same  is  still  hot  and  liquid,  a  complete 
covering  of  clean  washed  gravel  of  small 
and  uniform  size  is  imbedded. 

It  is  a  roof  without  a  scam  or  joint, 
and  therefore  not  subject  to  leaks;  not 
fastened  to  roof  boards  except  at  sides 
of  building,  and  thus  unaffected  by 
shrinkage  of  boards  and  timbers,  im- 
pervious to  dampness,  and  therefore  not 
subject  to  rust  or  decay;  unaffected  by 
salt  air,  fumes  or  gases.  And  these  are 
the  requisites  of  a  good  roof  for  use  any- 
where and  everywhere. 


Home  Tel  G052 

CI  AYTON  LEWIS 

CoMBltlns  fee.  ^ a ics  and  Electricity 

419  Byrne  Building  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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Now  located  in  new  quarters  at  Fillmore  and  Bay  Sts. 

Architectural  Sculpture  anU  Oecoration 
For  Interiors  and   Exteriors 
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Bay  and  Pillmore  Sts. 


San  Pranclsco 
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Engineers-Contractors 


IST    Minna    ^t.,    near    Third 


SAN    FRANCISCO.   CAL. 
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■jrrir'lTl  nc     Hm      i  i\^        t    ViSlM   v    SitiKJe  and  double  drum,  sintrle  motion  or  revet 

High  speed  ^nlupU:  vUinder  Dvnamt^  i  «n'Hu:s      all  1906  model 

;!  The   //i-fi.  i//t\-    (i:i-^    !  ni^ii'ic    U  fif/vN, 
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Works 
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IRON     I  ,    riACHINISTS 

ARCHITECTURAL  AND  STRUCTURAL  IRON  CASTINGS 

Contractors  for  the  Installation 
OF  Electric   Wiring   in   Buildings 


Works  and  OnRr^  N'ow  Being  Rebuilt  at 


BAY  AND  KE.ARNY  STRF 


SAN  FR 
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M.  C.  COUCHOT 


M.  M.  v/  .  haughness       Ij 
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CONSULTING      ENGINEERS 


CONSULTING      DESIGNING      CONTRACTING 


Spectalties-Q\^ss  A  Steel  Frame  Buildings,  Reinforced  Concrete,  Bridges, 
Foundations,      Warehouses      and      Factories,       Etc.,      Etc. 


705=7(16  Atlas  RniWiiii^  m  Mission  St., 

Telephone,  Temporary  902 
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Plans  furnished.     Buildings  erected  on  the  system  of  cost,  plus  fixed  sums.     Repre- 
sentative for  the 


KAHN 


SYSTEM     EOR      REINEORCED     CONCRETE  U 
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SAN  FRANCISCO  NEW  YORK 

KOHL  BUILDING.  Tel.  West  6038        PARK  ROW  BUILDING 


PHILADFI  PHIA 
PENNSYLVANIA  BUILDING 


Are  prepared  to  CONTRACT  1  Uk 

c;^--  .  -'.-^       \     ^TFRL    AND    Ri  1 


III} 


1 1'^. 


We  are  equipped  to  handle  with  exceptional  facilities  such  heavy  construction 
IS  required  in  warehouses,  factories,  power-houses,  railroad  terminals,  docks, 
piers,  wharves,  bulkheads  and  bridges  of  all  descriptions.  We  have  completed 
md  Ire  now  engaged  on  some  very  important  work  for  the  Government  and 
large  corporate  interests.     Reinforced  concrete  a  specialty. 
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Estimates  furnished  on  any  plans  and  spec- 
ifications. Our  electrical  engineering  force 
will  gladly  give  advice,  without  charge,  to 
architects,  builders  or  owners,  on  any  con- 
templated  improvements. 


The 


Construction     Co 


Standard     l:lci,.  irk..ai 

has  done   a   great  portion   of  the  important 
^  '  '    work  in    its     line     in     San     Francisco    and 
vicinity,   including  St.    Francis  Hotel,    Mer- 
cantile  Trust   Co.,  Jas.  L.    Flood    Building, 
~^~^Crocker  Estate,  Stanford    University   Build- 


ings, University  of  California. 

STANDARD   ELECTRICAL   CONS  1 1 


R.  J.  DAVIS,  President 
ALLEN  ST.  J.  BOWIE,  Vice-President 
Formerly  Rialto  Building 
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FIRST 


And  espe(;ially  that  part  of 
it  through   which   runs   the 


I 


£.  W.  Qillett,  a.  P.  A. 

T.  C.  Peck,  A.  a.  P.  A. 

Los  Angeles.  Cal. 


Scenic  Salt  Lake  Route 

The  short  and  direct  line  between  Los 
Angeles  and  Salt  Lake  City,  with  best 
of  train  service  between  the  Coast  and 
Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Denver,  etc.,  etc. 

All  agents  sell  tickets  via  the  Salt  Lake  Route 
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the  severe  test  of  either  earthciuake  or  tire. 

>ncrete  Stone 


The  Process  by  which  we 
has  been  In   use  for  the    r* 
the  East  and  has  proved  h 
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FRANCISCO 


W.  E.  Dennison.  President 


James  H.  Bishop,  SecreUry 


■■f  '  '  '  ■  '  "^ 
L.  A.  StexckjC,  Manager 


RY  WORK 


STElliIiR,  Ti:RHA  U)liA  an 

MANUFACTURERS 

ARCHITFXTURAL  TERRA  COTTA  HOLLOW  TILE  FIRE-PROOFING 

SEMI-DRY  PRESSED  BRICK  TERRA  COTTA  CHIMNEY  PIPE 

VITRIFIED  SALT  GLAZED  SEWER  PIPE        ELECTRIC  CONDUIT  TILE.   DRAIN  TILE 


BRICK  MANTELS 

TILE  MANTELS 

URNS  AND  VASES 


^,    ACID  JARS 

ACID  PIPES 

ACID  BRICK 


LAUNDRY  TUBS 

KITCHEN  SINKS 
FLUSH  TANKS 


FIRE  CLAY 

MODELING  CLAY 

FIRE  BRICK  DUST 


RIRB    BRICK 


F^IRB    TILE 


MAIN   OFFICE  AND   SAN   FRANCISCO  YARD 

EIGHTEENTH      AND      DIVISION      STREETS 

FACTORY 

SOUTH  SAN  FRANCISCO.  SAN  MATEO  COUNTY 
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UikBN  HICKS  C(l 


STRUCTURAL  ENGINEERS 


CONTRACTORS   FOR 


Steel  Frame,  Reinforc 
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OFFICES 


Second  Floor,   Old    Humboldt  Bank  Building; 

opposite  Palace  Hotel 
SAN     FRANCISCO,     CAL. 
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JOHN  FINN 
President 


ROBERT  B.  FINN 
Secretary 
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II  ctal   n 
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>ktals 
fialvanizing 

PERMANEfiTLY  LOCATED 
AND    DOING   BUSINESS  AT 


Streets 


S;if' 


rancisco 


Ross  McMahon 
Awning    and    Tent   Co. 


TEAMSTERS'  RAIN  GOODS 

BAGS,  TENTS 

AWNINGS,    HAMMOCKS 

AND    COVERS 


Have  resumed  business  at  the 
old    stand 


p.  E.  Bowles 
President 


E.  W.  Wilson 
Vice-President 


Mar.  3,  '02. 
Sept.  15,  '02. 
Mar.  15,  '03. 
Sept.  15,  '03. 
Mar.  15,  '04. 
Sept.  15,  '04, 
Mar.  15,  '05 
Sept.  15,  '05 
Mar.  15,  '06 
June  18,  '06 

Merchants* 

San 

Francis  Cutting 
Vice-President 


4i  II 


....$  387,728.70 
....  1,374,983.43 
....2,232,582.94 
....  2,629,113.39 
....   3,586,912.31 

3,825,471.71 

4,349,427.92 

4,938,629.05 

5,998,431.52 

....,6,650,555.84 

Exchange  Building 

Francisco 

Geo.  N.  O'Brien 
Cashier 


Hrii'i'i  r<  Pi  i^TFR  rillli!'' 
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35  Market  Street 
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San  Francisco 


California 
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Qi 
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!    Wall 

Plaster 

RESULTS 


Lenjrth  of  time  In  mortar,   hot  weather  or 
hot  lime  will  not  Injure  or  destroy  It. 

manufactured  by 

HBRCUUES  MPa.  CO 

221-5  San  Bruno  Ave.  San  Francisco 

For  Sale  by  all  dealers. 
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Architects  who  design  bungalows  will 
find  the  Angle  lamp,  carried  by  the 
Boesch  Lamp  Company,  of  1135  Mission 
street,  a  satisfactory  light  to  specify  for 
their  clients.  It  has  many  commendable 
features.  Besides  giving  a  light  of  great 
brilliancy,  it  does  not  throw  out  soot  or 
discolor  and  blacken  the  ceiling;  neither 
does  it  give  a  bad  odor  when  turned 
low.  There  is  a  constant  circulation 
of  cool,  fresh  air  in  the  globe  and  top. 
This  reduces  the  radiation  of  heat  to  a 
minimum,  besides  assisting  the  combus- 
tion. The  horizontal  position  of  the 
wicks  keeps  them  thoroughly  saturated 
with  oil,  so  that  when  first  lighted  until 
the  last  drop  of  oil  is  consumed,  the  light 
remains  absolutely  the  same. 

Mr.  O.  S.  Sarsi  has  closed  the  contract  to 
restore  the  architectural  terra  cotta  in  the 
immense  li^ht  court  of  the  James  Fl(K)d 
Building.  The  work  will  be  done  with 
ornamental  concrete  stone.  He  has  also 
closed  the  contract  for  the  restoration  of  the 
terra  cotta  ornamentation  on  the  front  of 
the  Telephone  BuildinK^  This  will  be  done 
in  ornamental  concrete  stone  also.  Tlie 
T.  V.  Galassei  Mosaic  Company  are  asso- 
ciated with  him  in  these  contracts. 


Since  the  fire  the  C.  A.  Westcott  Paint 
Company  of  l5()  East  street  has  had  its 
business  practically  doubled.  Mr.  Westcott 
has  ^iven  personal  attention  tothe  business 
and  the  result  is  tlie  firm  has  been  getting 
the  cream  of  the  water  front  work.  Mr.' 
Westcott  has  done  all  the  mail  dock  work 
since  the  fire,  and  has  painted  both  of  the 
big  sheds  that  were  saved.  All  the  new 
boats,  including  the  Yosemite,  Quinault 
and  Svea,  have  been  painted  by  him.  There 
are  few,  indeed,  of  the  big  contractors  for 
whom  Mr.  Westcott  has  not  done  more  or 
less  work  of  late.  Most  of  the  railroad, 
bridge,  structural  and  boat  work  has  been 
coming  to  him  without  the  asking.  Some 
idea  of  the  volume  of  work  done  by  this 
firm  may  be  had  when  it  is  stated  that  Mr. 
Westcott  has  been  doing  all  the  painting 
for  Mr.  Spreckels,  who  owns  a  big  fleet  of 
tug  boats,  as  well  as  the  painting  for  the 
Healv-Tibbets  Construction  Comi)any. 
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W.  DeMott.  Pres. 


C.  A.  Carpenter.  Muv. 


Demolith  Company 

Manufacturing 
Demolith  and  Xolith  Hooring 

Wainscoting  and  Sanitary  Base 

riRCPROOr,    WATERPROOF   AND   SANITARY 

Factory  and  Office 

^    310  Clementina  Street 
Near  Fourth  St.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Built 
on  ^\€ 


In  less  than  five  years'  time  Malthoid 
Roofing  has  become  an  established 
success  among  builders,  architects 
and  contractors  throughout  the  civil- 
^^ed  world. 

The  Reason 

Twenty-three    years'  experience  and 
ractical  tests  in  the  manufacture  of 
durable      weather      and     waterproof 
roofings  by  The  Paraffine  Paint  Com- 
pany  has   enabled    this   Company   to 
put  into  Malthoid  the  necessary  ma- 
terials   and    quality   to  withstand    all 
tiie     destructive     agencies    which     a 
l)ractical    nH)fing   must    overcome   t^ 
give  ])roper  protection  to  a  building 
Malthoid   is  the  standard   of    qualitN 
and  is  so  considered  by  all  competen 
judges. 

Booklet 

Wc  have  just  issued  a  special  book 
let  showing  the  rebuilding  of  Sai 
Francisco  together.  wMth  views  of  th 
ruins  and  will  mail  this  book  to  yo 
free,  if  you  mention  this  magazine. 
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TCO. 


405  Uniori  Savings  Bank  Bldg.,  Oakland 

San  Francisco  Salesroom : 

280    Guerrero    Street 
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Company 


GOLDEN  WEST  ROOFING 

*' Quality  Counts" 

For    Temporary    and    Permanent    Buildings 

Interior  W^)od  Finish  Specialties,'  Capitals,  Brackets,  Mouldings,  Etc^ 
Lane  Joist  Hangers,  Clinton  Mortar  Stains,  and  Other  Buildmg 
Materials.     Offtce  Phone 


Also  Telephone  Builders  Ex.  Park  11 


Fourth  and  Natoma  Streets, 
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■Manufacturers 


STEEl    CEni\(i^ 

(Old  Mission  and  Spanish  Tile) 

;heet  Steel,  Pressed  Brick  and  Stone,  Sheet  Metal  Cornices 
Galvanized  Iron  Skylights  and  Windows,  Tin  and  Corruga- 
ed    Iron    Roofing    and    Siding,    Galvanized    Iron    Chimneys 


Sh 
G; 
ted 


/    /r.i 


Hda  Sts. 


LMiiir 


Wc  offer  to  Architects  and  Builders  a  Per- 
fect Rolling  Partition.  Dividing  rooms  ()f 
any  size  into  manv,  or  combining  many  into 
one  at  will.  Thev  work  so  smoothly  and 
have  so  much  to  commend  them  to  those 
designing  or  building  Qiurches,  Schools, 
T.)wn  Halls,  Lodge  Rinmis  and  Assembly 
Halls,  that  we  want  you  to  write  us  for  de- 
tailed information  about  them  and  our  pat- 
ent Inside  Sliding  Blinds. 

!!l!,  \sm  BUND  xyi)  L^ 

2Zi.^  \'^-  "t'tn  Street,  (' 


Iff  r 


1 1 . 


NO 


REI3   I^UtJIVIttMli^ 
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HEATING  AND  VENTILATING  ENGINEERS  AND  CONTRACTORS 


N.    W.   CORNER  I3TH  AND  MISSION  STS. 

Phone,  Special  965 
COMPLETE  OIL.BURNINQ  PLANTS  INSTALLED.     HIGH  OR  LOW  PRESSURE 
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We  carry  in 

and     r)omt~4_i<      «ii>«<d'-      t.--.  i-r      ■■^.Aj.nwn       >ii      IIh       PjiHi'.       ^    ■  i    '• 
—    Also      an      exclusive-       -m.-IiH,  ffm      'tt       i„  f  :-! '.IH!<'^  !.'    '.    «! 

Tapestries    exa.lK     nial.fHiu;      <Hif       W  ;il!    }'.l!H;rv. 


Pacific  Coast  Agents  for 
Also  FAB-P'-f<n\  i 


iiiiiiw  Joi-'i-H  .Hid    \i!]i*rkai!    \^  jil   pj|nT   Factories 


,'L^P^' 


251 1  WASHINGTON  STREET.  (NEAR  FILLMORE) 


1527  PINE  STREET.  (NEAR  VAN  NESS) 


Yates  Best  Paints 
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Mechanic; 
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THL 


MOST  DURABLE 


YATES  &  CO. 


MAKERS  OF 


PAINTS,  OILS,  ETC, 


OFFICE:  Fifth  and  Berry  Streets 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


11  11   4  illllV     Hvdraulic  and  Electric 

L  LL  »    I  1  lr|V3  of  all  description 

il\  K  4  y  lie     Uirect  and  Alternating 

II  I  .1  iJIIJj        for  Light  and  Power  Plant 

Mil  TllDC     Direct  and  Alternating  Current 
tHJ  I  \}t\?  Belted  and  Geared 

ll.lXTRIl    WIRING     '"  ""  ^'Branch, 

I  \,  It  I  \.  IX     Gas  and  Steam  High-Speed 
I:  J  II I  1 1 .  J  Automatic  and  Corlis 

H(»ii.i:K 

W  '.     ilf\l  1-*'^ 


^     Water  Tube  and  Return 
■  Flues  Installed  Complete 

tlevator.  Oil.  Boiler: 

<..,..,,  .„rl  Power  for  all  Duties 

For  Ice  Making 

*.  I        !   I  v  iJ  t      I   i"  and  Refrigeration 

„|    I  |>|   it    .      Maciuucry  and  Electric 
i   '  i   <  ».    ^  Supplies  of  All  Kinds 

Mechanical  and  Electrical 

Construction  of  All  Kinds 


239-241-243  East  Second  Street 

UOS  AINQEUES.  CAL. 

Telephones 
Home.  4221.  4191  Sunset.  Main  1148 


J 
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»M,,..    \T,-r,li..nts  N.itinn.il  Hank.  San  I>i«'jro 


"N  I  :x  *s  t 


\    i}  y^ 


II 

1  I 

^  I 

f 


^         ■  the  nrire  will  be  lower  than  you  anticipate. 

,.,   ul  IV   .-X.  \    .'.■  LEW  C.  BLACK. 


.\  1,   H       I  '  t  J  -^  h'    \  h'    \ 


Sa 


I  HS    it' 


Special  RepresenUtlvc.  48  Bacon  Blk..  OAKLAND.  CAL. 


rSEEDJ^ 


1  i 


I  > 


.,  i\ 


Fairbanks 


HiiliiiiatioiiWaterlkatur 
ariil  kiidicfi  Ikiler 


Especially  suitable   for   Apart 
ment  Houses,  Flats,  Barbei 
Shops,  etc.       :      :      :      : 

SIMPLE  SARE         SAVIISO 

See  It  Work  at  One  of 
Our  Salesrooms 

OAKLAND      -    ,  -      902  Market  St. 

Phone  Oakland  21 
BERKELEY     -     2118  Shattuck  Ave. 
ALAMEDA      -  -      1420  Park  St. 


MTiawwBKsSa^swt 


Morse  &C 


••r  f    • 

jnsolme 

M'     '*■      g  •  * 

/0  g  * 

ii{htini( 


Nuw  located  in  temporary  building 
Howard  Street,  between  First  and 
Second  Streets,  San  Francisco. 

A  New  Building  is  to  be 
erected  for  us  at  once 
on  the  site  of  our  old 
store  at  178  First  Street. 


•\ 
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C.  F.  W 


Consulting    i  r 

Steel    Frame  and   Ke-liilorced 
Concrete  Structures. 

Plans,  Details  and  Specifications  Prt 

pared. 

Shop  and  Field  Inspectit)n 

Temporary  Address 

S.  E.  Cor.  Second  and  Folsom  Sts. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Tel. Tern. 1201.  Member  Amer.  Soc.  Mech.  Ensr. 


»i 


it 

!  I 


if 


I'i  l( 


I  f 

I  § 

I 


5l  UIA\    ii\   BUNDS 


•kilii     '^iiriiv    Co. 


lii     wALli  UkMA 

llonds  Furnished  for  Contractors 

Cash  Assets,  $425,0(X).00 

Office:  328  Montgomery  St.,  nr.  California 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

OFFICERS 

Wallace  Everson,  President 

John  Bf.rmingham.  \'ice-President 
A.  P.  Redding.  Secretary 


SURETY  ON  BONDS 

United   States   Fidelity   and   Guaranty  Co. 

BURGLARY  INSURANCE 


LIABILITY  INSURANCE 

New  Amsterdam   Casualty  Company 

PERSONAL  ACCIDENT  INS. 


„i  I  t 


Strong,  Belden  & 

502    KOHL    BUILDING,  SAN    FRANCISCO 
109  BACON  BLOCK,  OAKLAND 


J(;HN  Faubel.  Mgr.               Phone  Main  5322 

•(,,,  ■,.                   I 

Artifi                      . 

•Gerreral  Contractors  in 

Concrete  and 

Artificial  Stone  Work 

4 

•     office 
James  Flood  Buildings  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

r— 


— — .-f 


C.A.  ^l:Sll(lli  PAINT  CO. 


fi  O I  ■  S I 
■•■-..  *  I  I  t » 


^  H  !  \     /  % 


M 


» .  \  I  \  1  I  %  «  I 


Dealers  in  Oils,  Mixed  Paints,  Copper  Paint,  Sub- 
marine Compounds.  Marine  Paints.     Ship 
Painting  a  Specialty. 


TFLEPHONE  !^MFS  1411 


St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


-m^ 


*     "t        I  i     > 


f         'I     '•Wwf. 


icneral  Conlraclors 

We  are  prepared  to  Contract  Work 
in  San  Francisco  and  other  Bay 
Cities  as  well  as  other  portions  of 
Northern  California 


Correspondence 
Solicited 


Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 


^^^ata 


Inland  Architei  i 

...J. — . —         --    ■  ^    ■--—..  .A  ,    ■       ■  „     , 

The  Best  Journal   of   Architecture 

The  Best  Buildings  of  all 
kinds  and  Sections  published 
monthly.  Exteriors,  Interiors 
and  Plans. 

Price  $10  a  year. 
Porter   Taylor  «&    Co.,  Chicag^o 


11  If 


MOINOUITHIC^ 

Expanded   Metal  and  Corrugated  Bar 

Concrete   Construction    For 

Short  .\nd  Long  Spans 


EXPANDED  METAL  LATH 
HOME  INDUSTRY 


WESTERN  EXPANDED  METAL  AND  FIRE  PROOfING  CO. 

Office 
2265  California  St.,  San   Francisco 
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Concrete  structure^at  Seiby  supporting  6o  ton  lead.ladl6  reinforcecj^h  Corrugated  Bars. 
'    .     y     \         '  '..       Lindsren-Hicks.  Conttactors. 


FOR 


Rciiitofced  Ctnit  rel 


These  bars  are  carried  in  stock  in  San  Francisco    and  can  be  furnished  in  any 
length  up  to  30  teetat  bnde,  up  t.^'^O  feet  on  special  order. 


j\^lt  nff'rf:7f  Tr^t<^'  n 


111     ■  i  I  i  >'  I  L'  S 


HAVE  GIVEN  vni/Ki  u^^\\^  H\R-  MR^T  P!  \CE 

Whv  take  chances  with  inferior  forms  of  Reinforcement  when  the  use  of 

CORRUGATED  BARS  insures  perfect. bonding  and  permanency  of  structure. 

fes^iivi  <or  CritnlofiriJe     , 

rfC»23-2S    iVlonaclnocK     liiii-. 


lOO 
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lOI 


•^•^M!***^ 


WE  WILL  PROTECT  YOU 


EMPLOYERS'  LIABILITY 
SURETY    BONDS  \\ 

GENERAL     INSURANCE 


LLOYD,  eiLRFrr  & 

ROBERTSON 


Main  Office 

2017  Webster   Street 

San  Francisco 


I  ^  () 


% 


RSI 

N  DO  W5 


WE  ADJUST  /! 


1 1 \ \i  \ 


M < .H.i e r n ,    practical,    ecotiornlt  a! 
\s    fif ccssar V"   tc'   !ii!»tlrr!i  t>yfli!  ■■ 
isig  ct|uipmc!it  as  t'lettfi^,    iigli! 
Jii^.      Admit   perfect    \€«tilatJ«jn 
rtiid   iieaiiiiig  f rt> iii   the   INSIlJl' 
I  ^ctl    111    the    Ifes.!     and     Iargr>>i 
I  <:sl,Jf  lit  «-s    aiitl     (iffkc     t>uiltllll^3 

lit      i  ,<,#J4      /%II^Cl€3.       •         •         •         •         •        • 

Descriptive  Literature 
sent  on  reque&t. 

HIPOLITO  screen  and  SASH 

COMPANY 

634-638    Maple    Avenue 

Main  1806  Home  5190 

»»■ ■■■.■■■■■■■■»»4 


LONG 


Cent 


'S        i« 


C('\C  Rl    I  I 


KOHU    BUIl^DIINO 

SAN  FRAN(    -CO,  CAL. 


V, 


Will  IM 


H 


SCIENTIFIC 


SYSTEW^' 

CAN  00  FOR  YOU 

The      tCIERIIHO    Sf&lfcM 
offers  you  Uie  opportunity  ot 
entering  into  the  manufacturt 
of  the  coming   building  ma 

SAND  LIWE 
BRICK 


This  brick  is  strong  and 
durable.  It  can  be  manufac- 
tured in  less  time  and  at  a 
lower  cost  than  any  other 
brick  on  the  market. 

OUR^  SCIENTIFIC 
SYSlEi 

will  enable  you  to  manufac- 
ture SANO  u'mE  brick  of  the 
\erv  highest  quality  in  less 
than  24  HOUKS. 

The  "rCKiniHC  SYSTEM" 
-  the  only  system  which 
ABSOLUTEiY  INSURES  uniform 
(uality  of  product.  Our  Pre- 
>aring  machine  REllAKCE" 
s  practically  AUTOWIAtiC  in 
ts  operation,  mi.xine  and  1 
preparing  the  raw  materials  _ 
A'ith  the  utmost  precision, 
>et  rcquirii  rvices  of 

,ut  One  COMm,..*.  .ABORER  to 
operate  it 

We    are    E  M  B  III  E  f  p  S 

fnwioiCTOBS     to    t;..      5AHU 

w  H  R  ICK  INDUS1RY  and 
Ai.l  ciect  anu  equip  your 
;)lant  with  the  machinery  of 
he  SCIENriMCSYSTlll"and 
start  you  on  the  road  to  suc- 
cess 

Write  u»  toi  panicuiaft  ano  »j  can 

undoubtedly  refer  )0u  to  •  plant 

tquipped  b?  •*  and  titu«t«4 

in  ;our  vicinity 


SEND  FOR  CATALOB  No.  IB 


BIllC 


W.  F.  B^ 


Telephone,  Main  215 


I     saS    COMiVlERCl>^.U    COiMPAINV 

Pacific    Coast    Representative 

Temporary  Office,  2301  Scott  Street,  corner  ^^'''''"^«'''      ^  ^  ^^__„ 

SAIN   F'^fcArN^I&^.'VJ 


v^ 


V 
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HOLT&  HABbfSICHI 

(Successors  to  W.  Holt) 

Plate,   Window,    Prism 


269  Fell  Street,   San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Telephone  Special  479 


THEODORE  H.  SKINNER 

Architect 
Western  Representative  of 

PUTNAM  &   COX 
RAND     &     SKI 


{  » 


Boston  W.  E.  Putnam 

Chicago  Allen  H.  Cox 

San  Francisco  Theo.  H.  Skinner 

Reinforced  Concrete  StructiLres  a  Spt-cialtv 

Rooms  801-7  Atlas  Bldjsr.,  604  Mission  St. 
San  Francisco 


Bay    City    Iron    Works 


Boilers.    Tanks.   Sheet   Iron.   Structural   Iron 

and    Steel  Work.  Blacksmith  Work   of 

all  Descriptions.  Concrete  Cars, 

Ore  Cars.  Coal  Cars.  Buckets 

of  all  Descriptions. 


1243-5  HARRISON  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


D.  F.  Gettle 


E.  S.  Dim  EVY 


Dunlevy  &  Gettle 

PATENT  CHIMNEYS  and 
TERRA   COTTA    CHIMNEYS 
FLUE  LINING 
GALVANIZED  IRON  TOPS 

AT  OLD  STAND— 

79  City   Hall   Ave.,   San   Francisco 

Builders'   Exchange,  San  Francisco 


M!lli:r"b  Hand  Morlisci- 


For  Mortise  Locks.    Time  Per 
Door,  Three  Minutes 


i3         "    1 


>4.0()  with  order,  halance  in  3()  days 

W.  Mil  1  I  k.MlU.  CO. 

u  i\  erside,  Cal. 


\  !  ,  1 11  i\ 


1 1111 


MiMiie  Enu'ris'ency  3S4 


Contractors 

100.5    Post    Street,    San    Francisco 


ELECTRIC  DEPARTMENT 

THEM.  LEVY  CO. 
Incorporated 


tl...  ^  ^!iit,  l:iwliiiicr^  Co. 

WrcLKiii^,    UP        mg  and 
Installing    our  Specialties 

I'LENTV  OF  BOILER  ENGINES.  PUMPS. 
PIPE.  ETC. 

ME  I        US 

Of  all  kinds  bought.    Spot  cash  paid  for  all 
material. 

Yards,  comer  Ninth  and  Bryant  Sts.,  San  Francisco 


Wil 


\  am 
i  isition? 


The  EnwineerinkT  .Agency  Weekly  Bulletin 
coming  to  you  52  times  for  ^2Xi)  will  place 
\  ou  in  touch  with  our  large  list  of  situations 
open,  and  will  undoubtedly  bring  to  your 
notice  just  the  position  you  are  looking  for. 
Send  stamp  for  sample  copy. 

The  Engineering  Agency,  Inc. 

Established  18V3 

1263  Monadnock  Block,  Chicag^o 
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ISO  House  Is  Co  I 


^  *  ■    \  ^^ 


?  *  t 


c>« 


M\'  1   i  replace 


^EXQUISITE  DESIGNS- 


i  1\ 


l:S  AM>  liLLb 


HKHPLACE  I 


I  \ 


-<;  \^'' 


I  I        [it'  I      t 


I    II 


*  v 


PACIFIC  MANTEL  &   11 


y^  .r^ 


il 


•  ll    \ 


'«•  '  O  m 


%      !•       %   f'"s 


^^^^^MWH^"' 


17 


ipir 


r^L'  i.^t 


i  %t 


11 


"1     Se 


%V^ 


M,n}iii'a.,;t  iircr-    ^'^   ''^- 


SPECIFICATIONS  FOR  EHPIRE  HARD  WALL  PLASTER 

Fn\^rorV^"cUc^^^^^  Empire  hard  wall  plaster  fibred,  two  parts  sharp  clean  sand  (fresh 

'^"  Whifeorp'utty  coat-One  part  Empire  finishing  plaster,  three  parts  line  putty  gaged  with  hard  wall 
P'"%and  finish-One  part  Empire  hard  wall  piaster  two  par^  ^^^^  ^„^ 

(rresh-^a^^r  ^l  i^^^i^^f:^^:^^  -0  hours  a.er  mixing. 

^\^^'lhi;^gno\rs^ou1d\TaVp^erw.;SnT8"h^^^^^^^^        first  coat  is  put  on. 


16th  and  Harrison  Sts.,  San  Francisco 


Oakland    J  ADAMS'    WHARF 

Warehouse  <     Phone  Oakland  Mil 


.jk 


111 


Blue  Summit  Lime 


Union  Brick  Bonds. 


i  ■     1% 


209  San  Pedro  Street. 

Both  Phones  64. 


ii: 


I' 


mi 
i 


I 
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RE1M<»I^ 


{) 


THE    ONLY    FORM    OF    CONSTRUCTION    WHICH    SUCCESSFULLY 


WITHSTOOD  EAPTHOI 


AN 


A  sf         0      ^        % 


'  We  do  your  Construction  of  Buildings  and  Installing 
of.  Machinery  and  Equipment  on  the  "  Cost-plus-a- 
fixed-sum"     basis      the    square-deal-for-everybody    plan 


We  are   Exclusive   P- 


Coast   Agents 


iUi 


Filer  &  Stowel  (Milwaukee,  Wis.),  Corliss  Engines 

and  Saw  Mill  Machinery 
Greenway  Separators 
Standard  Safety  Water  Tube  Boilers 

Erie  Tubular  .Boilt^i'S 
Fisher  Generator  Sets 
Erie  Automatic  Engines 
Michigan  Lubricator  Company  Specialties 
Geo.  J.  Leyner  Engineering  Works  Company  (Den- 
ver, Col.),  Compressors,  Hoists  and  Drills 
Pierce  (Vacuum)  Heating  Systems  for  Hotels  and 

Lar2"e  Buildings     As  installed  in  Palace  Hotel,  San  Francisco 

LARGE  STOCK  ON  HAND  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Prices  and  Terms  the  Same  as  Before 

Occidental  Klachinery  and  Engineering  Co. 

NEW  QUARTERS 

609    HARRISON    STREET,     Near    Second,    SAN    FRANCISCO 

We  did  not  even  temporarily  desert  San  Francisco 
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If  J   f^  - 


I  ijMin:u  (0^11  \VY 


^S5 


SPECIAL  BltLS  AND  -^S** 

CARGOES  CUT  TO  ORDER 


Z.'W,  ■tii-*-*'-^-' '.ri 


:* 


c.h.olinger. 

MAMAOtR 


dcallrs  in 


PINF  V    oRl    1>^VOOD 


MAIN  C^FICE  a  YARD 

FIRST  8.  CLAY  ST5. 
OAKLAND 


1     '     %    I     I     t    i.'     I     t 


Phone  West  221 


Home  6509 


J.  E.  Kl 


>X 


\ 


MFGR.   OF 


PINE 


^  "MISSION 


1270  FicuEROA  Street 

CORNER  PICO 


LOS  ANOELES.  CAL. 


^^ 


r 


►*•■-» 


wwiri wm! 


it 


Inc. 


Tfie  lllilirc  ijuwiiiwii  k.^ 


Fixtures,  Wiru.g, 

Electrical  Supplies  and  Motors 

We  take  pleasure  In  correspondlne  with  intending 
builders  and  architects  «      *  n  the  coast 

relative  to  interior  v        <  illation  of 

isolated  planu,  tele  1  1  every- 

thing pertaining    lu   cevciicity 


MONTEREY. 


George  J.  Wellington 

Fire  Protective  Consulting 
and  Contracting  Engineer 


STANDARD 

FIRE     AND     ELECTRICAL     EQUIPMENT 

AUTOMATIC  SPRINKLERS 

Kohl    Building,    San  Francisco,   Cal. 


BRANCH    YARD 

EAST  121" ST  &  ITU"  AVE. 

EAST   OAKLAND 


JAMES    CAHILL    &    CO. 


0 


DEALERS  IN 

WALl    n-PFP 


! 


WIN  I-       ■        Ml   XHi    > 

PAINTERS  AND  DECORATORS 
408  TWELFTH  STREET 

Bet.  Broadway  and  Franklin  St. 
Phone  Main  1113  OAKLAND,  CAL. 


»■■■»■ 


,»»»»■    MM*^ 


r-" 


Home  Tbu  810 


•  m  ■»»»»< 


Sunset,  Main  1795 


E.  D.  MOUOH 

HEATING  AND  VENTILATING 

Special  attention  given  all  kinds  of 
Pipe  Work  and  Repairs 

637  SOUTH  MAIN  STREET 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


Telephone  MAIN  588 


Steg 


Works 


AnythiflS  and  Everytliinf  Electrical 
Qas  and  Electric  Fixtures 


1917  Fresno  St.         Fresno,  Cal. 


I 
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Ornamental  Borders  and  Parquetry  Centers 


INL 


t,    ^ 


i    f 


FI.OO!^  CO.>lf^\NY 


5CVCI 


:lll^ 


ikli  1  find  Ci 


Maple   and    ^^a!.    !  !^ tilling 


Office: 


Mill: 


1235  Lacuna  St., S.F.         S.  E.  Cor.  18th  &  Harrison  Sts. 


PERCY  MEYER,  Manager 


HAROW 


Office 
2519  LAQUNA  STREET 


!NT!  RIOR  CO 


Bank  and  Office  Fixtures 
Inlaid  Floors 


Phone  West  1779 


SAN    FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


STONE   MANTELS 


Phone,  Oaklana  lojz 


A_^  L 


T. 


T 


CUT  STONF  and  MASO\R\    CONTRAC 

Qranite-Marble  Steps,  Wainscot,  Mosaic 


■^T 


RESIDENCE  AND  OFFICE: 

584  Twenty-fifth  St. 


YARD: 

Fourth  near  Grove 


W 


JNO.  D.  McGILVR AY 

Prest.  and  Gen'l  Mgr. 


Phone  South  11V2 


ROBERT  COLLIER 

Secretary 


The  McGUvray  Stone  Company 

MASONRY    AND    STONE    CONTRACTORS 

Can  furnish  and  set  in  place  any  kind  of  stone  desired. 
The   McGilvray  Raymond  Granite   quarry.    All  kinds   of  Granite 
work  to  order.      Quarry  and  works  at  Raymond,  California. 

Office  and  Yards 
Townsend  St.,  Bet.  7th  and  8th  Sts.  Duntrune  Quarry,  Colusa  Co.,  Cal. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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iOI.il  1 1 1 1'^  **^  ^'^^  ^  ''■' 

Uncquaiicd  m  Uiisile  Strength  and  Hardness 
A  GOOD  SAND  C/^ni  //  ^ 


Dealers  Wanted 


CORRESPONDENCE     SOLICITED 


Tib;    i'A,l)U..    v-'HH 

430    Cliall.i'^f   --    s-.JilUiiwI-t 


ill  Pia-ici  Company 

Los  Aniteles,  Califorala 


J.  A.  ONETO 


JAMES  CAZZARETTO 
Box  451  Builders'  Association 


G.  B.  CAZZARETTO 


(*!>:r:!i; 


rtificial  Stone  Co. 


Granolithic  Steps,  Buttresses,  Posts,  Columns,  Caps    Wainscoting, 

Balustrades,  Abalone  Shell  Work,  Etc,     All  Kuids  of 

Concrete  and  Cement  \\  ork 

0«..  „>  P.»n.    S.  E.  Cor.  Bay  and  Fillm.r.  Sts.     San  Fnmcbc.  [ 

1 


Buildings  torn  down 


Debris  cleared  away 


SMITH 


ch:   COM 

i  Hvi'oKAl'ED 


Riggers  and  General  Contractors 


11    Office:    Fifth  and  Market  Sts. 


San  Francisco 


F.  Stoesser 


A.  A.  Devoto 

Central  Iron  Works 

Contractors  for  Structural  Iron  and  Steel 

Wrought  and  Cast  Iron  Stairs,   Fire  Escapes.  Etc. 


Phone  Mission  377 


631  to  651  Florida  Street 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


lO^ 
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John  McQuigan  &  Co. 

Temporary  Office 

Whittell  Building:,  Geary  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

__  MECHANICS  IN 

STEEL  AND  METAL 

Lath  Fire  Proofing, 
Partitions,  Ceilings, 
Girders  and  Wall 
— Furring 

Sidewalk  Ijglits 

(Patent  Allowed) 

WATERPROOF  DOORS 

.     (Patent  Applied  For) 
The  Best  at  Any  Price 


! 


li 


1 1 


TAfflll  S  NOI 


I 


t     1 


I  I 


Manufacturers  of 


A  PERFE€T   VARNISH 


For  Natural  Woods  or 
Grained    Surfaces 


A  Superior  Article  for   Finishinjj  all   kinds 

of  Soft  and  Hard  Woods  where  the 

Natural   Beauty  is  intended 

to  be  Preserved 


TEMPORARY  OFFICE 


UTAH  AND  FIFTEENTH  STREETS 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


if 


i^ 


I 


ll 
15 


» j 


fl 


-«% 


1 

II 


Guaranteed    tr>    Stand 
San  Francisco 
Board  of  Public  Works 
Specifications 


teel 


I    I  I  f*^  '111      ,,' 

""'III        **sl  '%„. 


Merchants'    Exchange    Bldg. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


CW.SHWINDFIAHF&CO. 

CONSTRUCTIONAL 
ARCHfTFClLk /\i^ 
and  ORNAMENTAL 

.     WORK 


FIRE  ESCAPES  A  SPECIALTY 


2168  Market  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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>aiace  I lardware  Corn  pain 

i  .,  ;.^  i^ii:  HI  ^  iiilB  AVENUE,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Corbin' 


1 1 1  i. 


I  rc  I  ware 


t  i \l  \  ' 


I  I  I  I  > 


*  I  t '%  i  r i  '  t' 


U  IC^C^' 


I  \  01 


/  !}III1U  '  ':^  5 


*  I  % 


■1  '  i     I 
iil     i 


I    f\i%    ti 


till 
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Reinforced  Concrete  Casing  for  the  Protection  of 

Piles  in  Wharf  Construction 

By  F.  A.  K(  )E  rnV. 

D  UK  IXC  the  .m,n-  vcars  of  ,ny  experience  in  ^^^'^'''''f'"  "i^'^^i^;^ 
'often    wonderea-  why    some   ^ood   practical    '"«"-  .'<';^     ^^^.  "^"^^ 
protection  of  woo.len  piHni,^  a^anvst  tlie  ravages  of    ^'"^       \     '^ 
even  Lainst   general    deterioration    luut   not   been    tonn.l.   and    'ron     ^n  e 
o  tn  e^l  have^-vestisated  n,any  so-ealle.l  "pde  l-"tectu,n>     ahva  >     •  hn 

then,   wantin,   in   one   or   ;->;;-,;;XlTi;::;^':1vsten  \hat^  1  a.'^;  cer- 
matter  considerable  study  1   ha\c  hnallv   (lesi.^neu  -^    >        relitivelv    cheap 
tain    will   prove   effective   as   a   protection.   "•'"^-'^•''^'"^/'.''^V,  '■;/;,  tie 
c^n  be  used  in  nianv  instances  without  any   wooden   piling.  ''"'  '^'.^  ^.^ 
oSert   of   this    paper    to   brin--   tliis    system   before   the    members   ot    this 

•^''I'he'Inain   feature  of  this  construction  is  a  reinforce.l  concrete  casing 

of  oActicTlenoth    or  sections  ,.f  such  casin-    <n"ed  toivether    an.l  with 

1  em  either  t     a  case   wo.«len   piles  or  to  replace  them  entirely      When 

ro  erl     Place  1         anv  of  the  wavs  in  which  these  casings  xyould  be  ap- 

1S£  ttv  Lre  then- to  be  fillcf  with  concrete  an.l  are  ready  to  receive 

'""  XcIslnTniav  be  lua.le  .,f  almost  any  desired  diameter  and  with 
anv  p  eferre  1  reinfoVcement.  id  for  those  of  ,8  in.. to  24  m.  diameter 
^  s  el    nee<l  not  be  over  ,'4  .n.  thick,  lander  diameters  to  be  proport.on- 

=->.S^^^;,::::vtr:uf  :^i:;nr  the^c:^^^^^^  .»•  a  simp. 

sleeve  tha    is  ii  serted  an<l  properlv  connecte.l  at  the  p  ace  of  manutacture 
h      com^  tion  is  desi„ie!l   f!,r  li.ht  work  onlv.  such  as  protecting  .^^^^^^^^ 
or  certain  portions  thereof,  or  for  ^<^V^''^"^ ^^'^  f'^^^^^j'^ 
a  shoe  an.l  at  the  same  time  serves  as  a  ifuide  m  sinkin-  the  caMU^  over 

"'"  'S^    '  .hows  a  casing  for  heavier  work,  to  be  use.l  more  in  the  nature 
of  a  cMinder    with  various  sections  joine.l  to^^ether  by  proper  cap    sp  ic-es 
ai  d  slioe  of  metal,  and  the  desired  number  of   on.itud.na    rocR      Th    si  o 
if  preferred    mav  be  made  ot  concrete  similar  to  that  in   1  ig.     .     m  tnr 
case   the  ^cti  IS  are  assembled  at  the  site  of  the  work   as  nee.le.l :  they  are 
'm,po    e<l     wl    e   bein-   sunk   in    place,   by   rods,   and    when   p  ace,     the.e 
rT  are   en  bedded   in^  the   concrete   filling   an.l    torm   an   a.l.htional    rein- 
forrint  of  the  concrete  an.l  an  absolute  bond  ot  the  ]oint>. 
'"■^'^'Ft.^.^s   these   casings   in    the   construction    ot    trestle   bents   or 
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">'■  *  "T  f,:;",s  t's:  ':,r'r  ™.T'r.i,"i"  si  z^ 

docking  vessels,  it  should  be  surnninded,  of  course.  Nv.tli  the  usual  sprui, 

''"■AVhri"\u\nerVrts  of  these  casin.^s  are  suitable   for  any  style  of- 
superJtructuIe.  the  lower  parts  can  be  constructed  and  a<lapte<l  to  ht  aln.ost 

^">-  I?;;:'  t  sCi^'i^haps,   the   n,ost   con.uon   rec,uiren,ents      This   con- 

"^''l.v'T shows  a  case  where,  for  son.e  reason,  it  is  desired  to  sink  the 
casinV  witl,  hydraulic  jet  first  and  then  dr.ve  ^  ^-oden  p.le  .    la  ,ol  lo.c 

r  S' thr^ait^iii.::^:^:: -"r       ^™"^"^  ^^^'"^' 

^"  ^:'T,t::^:  a  Se^^hert-Li^foUrSln'tatun,  is  reached. 
The  Eton/:"  thrc:sin?n;\his  case  is  dosed  except  for  a  ~t.on  n, 

*'°"' kL"  o   t;?  hofaV'^'muinal   connection   to   the   botton,    may   be 
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too  short,  or  it  is  not  convenient  to  remove  it,  when  short,  the  pile  may 
be  lengthened,  as  shown  by  Fip:.  10,  by  placini;-  a  circular  detachable 
form  around  the  outside  of  the  casini;-,  placing"  the  proper  amount  of  rein- 
forcino-  inside  and  filling-  the  whole  space  with  concrete,  as  desired.  This 
same  method  may  be  used  in  constructing^-  the  up])er  concrete  work  shown 

in  Fis;".  4. 

It  would  seem  apparent,  without  i^oinj;-  further,,  that  it  is  easy  to 
applv  one  or  another  of  these  exam])les  to  any   recjuirement. 

In  closin*;-,  I  may  be  pardoned  for  mentioning-  some  of  the  advan- 
tages of  this  system  over  other  similar  forms  of  construction.  Concrete, 
no  doubt,  bein'ii^  the  princi])al  re(|uirement  for  t^ood  results,  it  becomes 
simply  a  (juestion  of  using-  it  in  the  best  and  most  economical  manner. 
If  used  in  steel  or  wooden  cylinders,  the  outer  casing,  it  must  be  admitted, 
should  be  considered  as  only  temporary,  and  the  size  of  the  concrete  col- 
umn is  so  made  that,  when  the  outer  shell  has  served  its  purpose  as  a 
form,  after  due  time,  this  concrete  must  stand  by  itself. 

It  being  more  or  less  difficult  to  determine  just  how  successfully  con- 
crete in  cylinders  has  been  made,  and  also  for  various  other  reasons, 
the  cross  section  of  the  concrete  column  is  usually  made  large  which 
gives  a  correspondingly  large  exposed  surface  to  the  action  of  water 
or  waves  in  the  ])ier.  With  this  concrete  casing  the  best  and  most  durable 
part  of  the  column  is  on  the  outside,  and  the  cross  section  may  then  be 
materiallv  reduced  and,  with  it,  of  course,  the  exposed  surface.  This 
naturallv  leads  to  the  cjuestion  of  cost  or  rather  to  relative  cost  of  this 
construction.  It  may  be  easily  demonstrated  that  since  the  volume  of 
the  concrete,  which  is  the  most  expensive  item,  is  greatly  reduced,  the 
price,  complete  in  place,  for  the  same  length  and  bearing  capacity  of  the 
structure  is  at  least  no  more,  and  probably  in  most  cases  rather  less, 
than  that  of  any  of  the  other  methods  used,  even  allowing  for  the  more 
'expensive  outer  casing,  and  I  am  very  certain  that  its  superiority  is 
apparent. 

*  * 

The  Inventor  of  Reinforced  Concrete 

IN  1854  Mr.  W.  li.  Wilkinson, ''a  plasterer  and  manufacturer  of -arti- 
ficial stones,"  of  Xewcastle-on-Tyne,  took  out  a  patent  for  fire- 
resisting  construction  in  which  the  fundamental  ])rinciples  of  mod- 
ern reinforced  concrete  construction  are  embodied.  Xot  only  does  this 
patent  cover  the  reinforcement  of  floor  slabs  with  crossing  iron  bars,  but 
it  shows  how  to  reinforce  concrete  girders  or  beams  to  sustain  these 
floor  slabs.  It  is  plain  from  the  patent  specification  that  Mr.  Wilkinson 
clearly  understood  the  subject,  and  had  i)ractically  investigated  the  i)rin- 
ciples  involved.  His  was  no  blind  leap  in  the  dark,  and  it  seems  that 
he  must  be  acclaimed  as  the  real  inventor  of  modern  reinforced  con- 
crete, where  the  metal  is  only  introduced  to  strengthen  the  concrete  in 
tension,  designed  on  a  scientific  basis.  This  patent  also  is  the  first  to 
suggest  the  construction  of  tubular  partitions  with  keyed  joints.  lie 
founded  the  firm  of  W'.  !>.  Wilkinson  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Xewcastle-o-n- 
Tyne,  which  is  well  known  for  its  work  in  i)lain  and  reinforced  concrete 
today.  It  is  stated  by  this  firm  that  some  years  ago  a  fire  unfort- 
unately occurred  at  their  offices  and  destroyed  all  the  old  books  and 
papers,  so  that  the  particulars  of  early  contracts  (of  which  many  im- 
portant ones  are  known  to  have  been  carried  out  in  the  sixties  and  sev- 
enties), executed  by  the  firm  have  been  lost. 
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By  W.  L,  B.  JEXXEY,  Architect 


THE  storv  of  the  old  missions  of  California  dates  from  tlie  estab- 
i.hnln  of  the  f^rst  ntission  at  San  Uieso  .n  .769.  "-^^  '  ' 
nissions  were  military  posts  as  well  as  rehstous  ^^-.J)^ 
were  directe.l  and  assisted  hv  the  old  Jesuit  Missions  o  NlexiLO  that 
pr^ented  churd,  property  as  well  as  such  at^ricultural  tools,  implements. 

seeds  and  animals  as  they  were  ab  e.  selected 

\t  Sin  Dieeo  the  military  and  navy  assembled  on  the  Mte  selected 

f  .r   ;   ,,resi<l  0    where  a   temporary   altar   was   erected   an.l   bells,   hung 

:,n.l  intellectually  nearly  naked  and  crudely  armed.  1  hey  spoke  a  %try 
r:;IX'iaH«r1c- language  that  the  fathers  weie  torc^l  to  learu  before 
they  could  impart  auv  instruction  to  the  Ignorant  sax  age         , 

''"-  T   e  ord  r  from  the  king  to  establish  the  San  Dieg.j  ^^^^^^^ 
a    mission    at    Monterey.     The    military    detail    intended    for    M^>"t^rc> 
hahed  at  San   Diego  only   for  a  short  rest  -ul  then  ,n.shed  on.        lu^ 
failed  to  i^nd  the  locality  and  soon   returne.l   .0   Nlexieo      "^  >'-='^    f";, 
a    new    c>xpe<lition    was    more    successful    and    established    t''^'.  ,  ^"'^  «"^; 
o       /•     1    .  ot  M,>nt,.r,-y      They   were  soon  lomed  by  a  yes>el.  the  ^an 
^nlonfo    which     a     1      u  s  lU 'from   .Mexico.^    .K  chapel,  work  shop  and 
;lweUirgs  w"re  clustered  along  the  beach,  at  h.st  ot  a  temporary  char- 
acter     The   locality    was    favorable,   the   live   stock    multiplied    rap    1 
game  wis  abundant,     f.y  gifts  of  gay  f^^^^  f^  r^^  ^J^^Z 
were  attracted  and   soon   became   attached   to   the   ''""'-'^^•, .'V    .         TiVl 
theni  nt  only  religion  but  trades  and  agriculture,  as  they  did  at  all  the 
missions,   so  that  large   numbers   soon  became   very   use.ul   to  themselves 

"'"'  \  yc'ar'lTte'the  San  .\ntonio  again  arrived  from   Mexico  bringing 
supplied -unlTrelly  of  ten  priests.    Xow  the  ^^Tl^^^^Z:^. 
lish  new  missions.     The  San  .\ntonio  July   14.  -^'1  ^an  Gabriel  beptcm 
her  8    1771  ;  San  Luis  Obispo,  September   i.   1772. 

The  111  ssions  suffered  severely  fn.m  occasional  raids  and  other 
criminal  Valence  of  the  natives,  causing  the  death  of  severa  a  he  s 
and  the  loss  of  property,  particularly  horses,  by  ihett.  W  hen  the  thieves 
.Reprinted  by  special  permission   from  the    [nla.ul   .\reh.tect   and    News   Record. 
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,.,-.rP  followed  closely  thev  ahandoned  the  horses,  which  ran   wild,  and 
;re"   nS>ltMVrapidly.  r'esultin,.  in  herds  of  considerable  s,.e  roanung 

^^'-rhc'  nay'o^San    l-Vancsco  to  the  north   had  been   discovered  and 
the  Mission  of  San   hVancisco  founded,  and  shortly  after  the  M.ss.on  of 

'^"  ian'lu^r,!' wls'Ividently  the  finest  n.ission  np  to  this  tin.e,  although 
Inult'alntost  entirely  by  In<lian  labor.     It  was  sertously  '"3":«    ''>  /'^ 
arth<iuake  of  1812.     Early  in  the  year  1779  Hit  Mission  of  Santa  Clara 
was  es  ab  ished  u,.on  the'fertile  plain  of  San    i'.ernard.no       Ihe    athers 
ad   cons  derable   trouble   with   the    In.lians   stealing  cattle   and   horses 
ntil   some   of   the   thieves    were   caught   and    executed,   and     rom   tha 
ie   thev    stole   no   more   cattle.      In    .812    and    18.8   earthquakes   almos 
lestrovel  the  buildings  of  the   missions  general  y.  but   worse  than   a 
other    elements    of    destruction    is    what    is    calle.l    secular.zat.on.    which 
seems  to  have  been  a  general  taking  possession  of  the  m.ss.ons  by  t   e 
Government    from  some  verv  short-sight^^d.  mistaken  policy,  said    o  be 
no  it.ca       The  cattle  an.l  lands  and  eve^T  the   bud.lmgs  w-ere  sold  ami 
£     c^r  Indians  were  deprived  of  what  they  hpd  accpured  by  industry 
and    one  possession.     The  same  dismal  tale  is  told  everywhere. 

O    Uiese'old  missions,  an.l  there  are  about  twenty  scattered  along 
the     oas!   from   San    Francisco  to   San    Diego.   ^J^^^^^^T^^l^ 
ecturallv  is  that  of  San  Luis  Rev,  founded  m   1798.     It  is  still  m  large 
,artngoo,l  preservation.     This  mission   is  m   progress  of  restorat.on 
n  what  fhe  E,  -hsh  call  a  "pious  restoration"  ;  that  is.  as  near  as  possible 
otsorigfnal  condition  in  every  detail.     One  of  the  well  Preserved    or^ 
rather    restored  missions  is  Santa  Barbara,  located  «"  %^'"^'  /'^     "  ,^^ 
a   lar^e   villa-e    which    was   governed   by    a   ch.el   very   friendly   to   the 
miSna  i  s^The  Indians  assisted  to  erect  the  building.      1  he  churdt 
sutTered  much  in  the  great  earth(p.ake.  so  that  it  was  rebuilt,  'f '.vi«^0- 
viUt  strong  walls  of  huge  stone  with  gocnl  buttresses,  and  a  s,x-be  1.  two- 
story  tow?r.     There  is  \  f^ne  gar.len  in  the  cloister  or  patio  and  a  hne 
larp-e  fountain  in  front  of  the  church.  •  .      ,  i       .        •  ^. 

^The  "    tire  mission  is  well  cared  for  and   much  visited  l.v  tourists 

The  proudest  e.lifice  of  this  time  was  San  J--,^'-'!"^^;^""-,   °""''7'  'I" 
"76     111(1    reduced    to    a    ruinous    condition    by    the    earthquake    of    1812. 
Vliss   r>   wers  in  her  admirable  little  book  on  the   .X  iss.ons  o    Ca  itor- 
n  a    styles  it  the  Melrose  .\bbey  of  the  West    as  she  fancie.l  the  im- 
ession   therein   bv    moonlight   closely   resembled   each   other.      I  nless 
hereTs  something  lacking   in   y.mr   scml.   a   trifle  nonsensical    I   think 
As  the  o  d  missi.ms  ot^Iexico  gave  birth  to  the  then  new  missions 
of  Califoi^iiia.  naturally   we  must  look  to   Mexico  for  the  '>ng,n  of  the 
Une    evidentlv  derived  from  the  Spanish  Co.oii.al   Renaissance,  but  we 
m   si  bear    i/min.l  the  great  difference  in  the  environment,  the  lack  ot 
skiUe'l'i:!,.,;  in  Californra.  an<l  that  the  architects  -re  m  im.st  par      he 
1-ranciscaii    I'athers.   who   were   not   professionals.    The   mat>.rial   at    lian.i 
n    "al  f     nia  was  often  the  "adobe,"  which,  <.w.ng  to  the  necessity  of 
nick  work,  frecptentlv  served  a  good  purpose  tor  the  temporary  budding^ 
I  ater  the  churches   were  often   built   in   a   much   more   substantial 
manner  of  cut  stone  and  mortar  with  good  buttresses. 

From  1  ecessitv  the  missions  architecturally  are  very  simple    whi  e 
those  oTthe  Spanish  Colonial  in  Mexico  were  excee.lingly  rich  in  decora- 
iomOhen  too'  much  so.     ( See  the  Chihuahua   the  best  ^P^'n^en-       1-^ 
in  Mexico.)     Ill  the  mission  church  the  small  amount  of  decoration  used 
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was  usiiallv  confined  to  the  sky  line  of  the  i^^ahle  end,  to  the  principal 
entrance  and  the  architectural  features  of  the  tower,  which  usually  had 
two  rather  low  ui)per  stories  ])rovi(le(l  for  bells,  roofed  by  a  dome,  sur- 
mounted by  a  small  temple-like  finial.  The  architectural  details  were 
usually  of  Doric  Renaissance,  llie  sky  lines  ol  the  gable  recall  some- 
what the  Elizabethan.  There  is  often  a  cloister  of  considerable  dimen- 
sion, sometimes,  as  at  Santa  liarbara,  planted  as  a  i^^arden.  The  w^alls 
are  often  stren^^^thened  by  buttresses. 

The  characteristic  features  of  the  mission  ouildinj2:s  and  the  mission 
style  when  adapted  to  modern  work,  of  which  I  have  given  numerous 
examples,  the  traditions  of  the  missions  preserved  in  our  modern  designs, 
are  in  large  part  principles  rather  than  the  reproduction  of  architectural 
features.  It  is  true  that  one  often  sees  that  striking  gable  end  cut  in 
a  stereotyped  meaningless  sky  line,  the  use  o^  which  is,  as  I  heard 
remarked',  rather  the  abuse  than  the  adaptation  of  the  mission  style. 
There  are  other  architectural  features  that  are  more  sensible  that  seem 
to  mark  the  style— such  as  simplicity  with  good  proportions,  broad 
projections  to  the  tile  roof,  corridors,  verandas  or  arcades — a  courtyard, 
often  planted  as  a  garden. 

Sometimes  one  sees  the  mission-like  tower  and  buttresses  and  a 
Doric  doorway.  Then  again  one  sees  a  design  that  suggests  to  the  mind 
the  mission  style  without  there  being  ap])arently  any  s])ecial  reason. 

A  close  study  show^s  that  the  modern  design  bearing  traditions  of 
the  mission  style  consists  in  its  principles  of  good  architecture  generally, 
such  as  satisfying  the  requirements  in  the  most  direct  manner,  adapta- 
bility to  the  environment,  the  most  economical  use  of  the  material,  the 
use 'whenever  practicable  of  the  material  at  hand  in  the  most  skilful 
manner,  the  using  of  proper  proportions  in  all  parts  with  a  judicious  and 
agreeable  fenestration,  etc. 

The  station  on  the  Santa  Fe  at  Albuquercjue  is  a  very  artistic  and 
picturesque  design  that  might  have  been  designed  by  an  old  mission 
architect.     The   environment  of  the   Indians   and   their  adobe   huts   are 

near  bv. 

I  find  this  to  be  true  that  wherever  I  find  a  dwelling,  or  I  may  say 
a  building,  that  suggests  the  mission  style  I  always  decide  at  once  that 
it  deserves  study  and  usually  end  by  admitting  that  it  is  a  good  design. 
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A/jsston  0/ Santa  Barbara 

I  found  in  the  citv  library  (Los  Angeles)  a  very  fine  work  entitled 
"SDanilr Colonial  in  Mexico,"  by  Sylvester  Baxter  pubhshe.l  >n  i.o.ton 
hv  T  B  WiUet  One  folio  volume  of  text  ami  five  vokunes  foho  of 
XtograplS  likely   n.onnted.     It  is  well   worth  the   perusal  ot   all   nUer- 

"^' M';VHolleniSk's  residence,  near  the  old  folk's  home,  she  has  built 
at  RoviV  Heiehts    Los  Angeles,  shows  the  mission  inHuence. 

In   Los   Weles  and  the  environment  there  are  inore  cottages  per 
scuare  mile  UiT  I  think  can  be  found  elsewhce       Ihose  o    one  story 
arV  railed  bunealows ;  many  have  a  story  and  a  halt,  and  tnc  "|ajoru> 
low  1  mission  influence,  but  not  the  church  gal^le  seen  in  Mrs.  Vh^en- 
leck-s   residence   an<l    in   the   typical    mission   residence      Jlis   belongs 
to  the  church  and  not  to  the  habitations,  though  to  many  it  is  the  cliar 
acteristk  o     he  stvle.     The  architects  of  Los  Angeles  have  by  .legrees 
worked  UP  a  so-called   mission   stvle  of  "their  own.  omitting    however 
mo^t'  ;::;irdy  the  church  gable,"  confining  them^lves  to  features^  ot 
the  habitations.     The  roofs  are  usually  quite  ^^<^P'  f  *", |,^,,   ^p'e: 
with   nroiectine  eaves,  often   covermg  the   porches  or   xerandas       ire 
iieiUlv,  liowefer!  the  veran.las  are  iKdiind  an  arcade  as  m  the  typical 

""iTthrconages  or  bungalows  the  chimney  is  usuallv  outside,  often 
hni1t  of  brick  dotted  with  small  boulders.  The  habitation  ,s  set  weU 
back  on  he  s  reet  w  th  a  lawn  in  front,  .lecorated  with  the  date  palm, 
the  rm  a  palm  and  the  California  fan  palm,  the  picturesque  dracena 
an  fine 'flowering  small  trees,  and  beds  of  t:^a  roses  and  borders  of 
rw:rs'"\Nhen  the^.ro„nds  admit  "f  ^  there  is  the  c.er.t^c     e  - 

t^:^^  :;:^au  lini^  w^ii  ^nuir  sid^iiiiir  j;: :  u;  t^  tound 

Xc     1      wall  filled  \.  high  and  sloped  to  the  face  o    the  -1  .  -h.ch 

nsuallv  iHiilt  of  boulders  laid  in  cement  mortar  with  the  jomts  kept 

ve     ba  k  f      n     he   face,  the  rounded  face  of  the  boulders  projecting. 

long  tfie  inner  face  the  wall  is  planted  with  all  ot  the  tra,  mg  vines, 

of  which  there  are  so  many  here,  which  are  fi"^,  ^"ov  'eTwitl  Uie 
like  flowers  in  many  colors.  I  saw  one  f "*«  wa  1  cox  ered  x  1  t  e 
trailing  rose   geranium   almost  covering  the   face  of  the   wall   with 
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Kesidenccof  Mr.Bartlctt.Los  Anacles 
C.  F.  \  I  'hiitlescy.  Architect 

bright  rose  colored   flowers  an.l  green   leaves,   n>aking  a  very   i-leasing 

'"^"'The  lots  are  usually  separated  by  hedges.  There  are  many  hedge 
plants  that  grow  well  here  Ind  are  always  K-f-  --."--  ;V"dkm' 
such  as  the  laurestine.  which  is  used  so  much  m  ltal>  tht  calla  1.1>, 
red  geraniums,  a  continuous  blomner  here,  and  ,nany  -^^^^ 

l- lowers  here  trrow  so  easdv  and  cost  so  .ittle  that  ever>    cottage, 
how  J  r  rum,hl"  is  surrounded  by  a  garden.     Most  every  o,.e  has  also 

an  oran-e  tree  or  two  and  a  lemon,  ornamental  as  well  as  usefu  . 

Ri  lino  near  an  ol<l  mission  1   saw  an  age.l  pr.est  sunnmg  hmiself. 

He   looked  so  characteristic  of  his  environment   that   the  picture   sug- 

gested  "S  Peaceful   Reverie. 


,^-,ii-'- 
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A  Subway  Without  Excavation 

lly  WAI/II'.K  i;.  HOPKINS* 
lioUT  ..ncc  in  so  often  some  thinkin-  l.ul  cmiparatiyely  unknown 
cn'inee,-  evolves  an  i.lea  so  l.oUl  and  original.  an,l  wnhal  so  leasable 
^  ana  practical  as  to  attract  widespread  atUiU.on 

S nch  an  idea  is  enil.o.lied  in  a  pn.pos.tum  recently  made  In    Keed  .V 
n,n  nv  le  citv  ,,i  San    I'rancisco  to  constrnct  a  complete  subway 

;"        kl.t  sire:;  at'an  expense  of  sonte  five  and  a  '-l'" ;;';;;-:;;;  ;;;'';- 
u.l  to  accept  thirty-year,  f..nr  per  cent  bonds  n,  payment   lo,   Uk   same, 


A 


-'''Z  lirm'S  ::  tlVco^t-ran  dcvatd  roadway  over  Market 
,,„,.; 'fr.!m 'the    ,-erry   l.uildin.   to   Thin,    street     wl,ere    thc^^^';;-'-;-;;; 
itersects    in    the    present    level    ol    Market    stuct 


„,  l,e  han.lled  fnm,  the  basenu-nl  of  all  Imildin.^.  en  nuUe 

•n,n,uohout   the  entire  len.ulh  ol   the  >nbway   no  pe.lesU  .an   .^  pc. 


II 
i 


ni.ted  to  a-os>  the  track  at  .,rade,  thn^  msnrin,-  a  '"-'l'^';  '^7  .,■      ^7 
.afetv   than  could  be  ,.;herwi>e  ,. blamed.     A-    the   pmctme  '■'    I'"'    ■ 
•n'le      Ke-.rnv  an.l  (  iearv   streets  a  Miorl  cro--subway   is  pn.vided   f. 

;;.;!;;:iVule  cl-o^s-,  .wn   electric  line,  f ,  pa^^  under   without   mterlercuce 

'"-'"'Z  -ewe"  S^'v!;;:^- -and  .ah  water  pipes  and  electric  wire,  in 
...ndu'r.  are  all  provided  f..r  in  an  im,n-..ved  manner  beneath  ,he  loue, 
level 


the  CI  m 


l-roni  an  enuineerinK'  ,>.dnt  of  view  a  peculiar  ■•"'^  ""■•^^^■, "'  "X, 
.iruc.iou  of  the  snbwav  un-kr  the  Reel  .v  t  ompany  plan  and  .me  hah 
■U  Ih  ine  will  .trondv  a,.peal  to  San  I'rauci.co  ctix.ens  oen.-ra  1>  .  is 
M  •  hi  ee  'trncturri-s  lied  in  a  mo>t  substantial  manner  to  the  build- 
il's  upon  ehher  .ide  of  Market  street,  tin,,  nnitin,^  ami  .,ren,nhenm,^ 
^inT^>    .^    N-,c.-„r.si,U.,n   -.a    Nlan.K.nK    l.uvc,.r    f..r    Rccd   &    0.,i,„any 


willi    (itticcs   111 


San    l-ranci^^o..  Chicaii...   Santa   I'c  and   Ln.   Anjj^c-k-. 
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A  Subway  Withoui  Ixcavation 

By  WALTER  G.  HOPKINS* 

ABOUT  once  in  so  often  some  thinking-  but  comparatively  unl<nown 
eneineeTevolves  an  idea  so  bold  and  orign.al,  and  withal  so  feasible 
and  practical  as  to  attract  widespread  attention 

Sud    m  idea  is  embodied  in  a  proposition  recently  made  by  Reed  & 

.Sucli  an  \'l^^'iy'  l^>ancisco  to  construct  a  complete  subway 

■  rMa?keVs"tre      aT  ntpe"  .i  of  son^:  five  and  a  half  million,  of  dollars 

L"a  to  accept  thirtv-yean  four  per  cent  bonds  in  payment  for  the  same, 

^^"^\-re  pLr'^'tiS  Ts'to  consTrran  elevated  roadway  over  Market 
streel'Urthe    Ferry   ^^;^^^];^  ;:^  ^^^^  ^'^  \  : J^trol 

iirirrouTevTrd 'i:  e'?:tir:i;-  o"s  eefaml'^;^ilr«d  concrete.,  covered  with 
JazecUvh^teie      The  roadways  of  the  boulevard  are  wule  and  paved 
v,th  asoha It    while  the  sidewalks  are  ma<le  up  largely  ot  pnsm  glass. 
Thr  Plan       o  ides  for  a  center  park  exten.ling  the  whole  distance 
•  with   on   menial    trees,    shrubs    and    fountains.      The    upj-r   bou  evard 
evel    is   exckisivelv    for    pedestrians    an<l    P'«sf  e    vehaes     while    the 
e?ec  ric  road  occupies  its  present  position  upon  the  lower  leve       .\  large 
mSer  of  circular  switches  are  provide.l.  however,  opposite  the  ca Ural 
e     ranee  of  the  l^'errv  building,  with  a  .lispatchcr  m  charge,  who.  by      e 
imp     tuni   g  of  a  iever  permits  each  car.  as  it  arrives,  to  pass  upon  the 
nZer  switch  an<l  to  stop  only  before  a  designated  platform 
'      '  The  heavy   traffic  of  the   water   front   passes   either   "'t..  the    main 
subwav  or  under  it  by  means  of  a  short  sub-subway.     .\t     ^e  ^e^er^l 
street  crossings  are  entrances  for  the  ingress  and  egress  «    1^;;^«"Rf[^i 
eIcIi  of  these  corner  .stations  is  provided  with  lavatories  and  the  usual 
requisites  of  modern  depots.  ,    ,. 

'   A  steam  railroa<r track  having  connection  with  f  {^^^  ;"">  '  "^^ 

now  or  hereafter  entering  San   IVancisco   is  providec    for  in  tl  c  >pace 

7   .ln^,o-  the  electric  lines  on  the  lower  level,  with  switches  lea.lmg  into 

t:^Z::^£:£^^o^  ^nd  passing  out  into  adjacent  cross  streets  in 

t^^  wholesale  and  manufacturing  <listricts.  tlu.s. providing  perfect  freig 

■nrilities      The  space  adjoining  these  steam  ranroad  tracks  is  set  aside 

:  "heavv  cartagl.  thus  permitting  freight  and  goods  U.r  local  delivery 

ro  be  handled  from  the  basement  ot  all  buildings  en  route. 

Thro  i.t  out  the  entire  length  of  the  subway  no  pedestrian  is  per- 
uiitted  t     croTs  tl  e  track  at  gr;<le.  thus  insuring  a  much  greater  speed 
i     sa  etv  tha^    c   ul.l  be  otherwise  obtained.     At  the  juncture  of      hird 
M-irket    Kearnv  an.l  Cearv  streets  a  short  cross-subway  is  provided  to 
permit  tile  crois-town  electric  lines  to  pass  under  without  interference 

.  ^''''Z  sewer  fas'lau^-and  salt   water  pipes  and  electric   wires   in 
con<lu!ts  :re  ali  provide.l  for  in  an  improve.l  manner  beneath  the  lower 

'^''^V-rom  an  engineering  point  of  view  a  peculiar  advantage  in  the  con- 
struct oi   of    h     subwav  under  the  Ree.l  &  Company  plan  an.l  one  whic 
at  th  s    ime  will  stronglv  appeal  to  San   I'-rancisco  citizens  genera  ly.s 
Mtat    his  see   structure  is  tied  in  a  most  substantial  manner  to  the  budd- 
ings i^onekher  side  of  Market  street,  thus  uniting  and  strengthening 

*Mr.   Hopkins  is  Vice-presidcn.   .nd   Managing   Director   for  Reed  &   Company 

^vith  offices  in  San  Francisco.  Chicago,  Santa  1-e  and  Los  .Angcks. 
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I'/au  of  I  'PPcr  Boulevard  Level.  Imhovemeni  of  Lo..er  Market  Street.  San  Franc^seo 

Reed  6^  Co..  Ennineer.^ 

„,ateriallv  all  buihlins^  on  r,.ine  and  renderinR  this  section  of  the  city 
nracticall'v  inipreRnable  to  earthquakes  and  snni.ar  disasters. 
'  To  a-person  fa.niliar  with  the  conditions  as  they  now  ex.st  the  plan 
can  har.Uv  fail  to  call  forth  favorable  comment.  I  he  grade  of  Market 
""eet  from  Third  street  to  the  ferry  is  ideal  for  an  enterpr.se  o  this  kin<L 
1  V  the  propose<l  plan  the  boulevard  intersects  the  herry  building  at  the 
second  floor,  permitting  the  arched  design  of  the  buihhng  to  be  carried 
out  in  a  magnificent  Court  of  Honor,  ,    ,     •,  r    „ 

("win-   U)   the   recent   disaster   there   is   n.,t   a   permanent    buikhng 
en  route  which  will  interfere  in  the  slightest  degree  with  the  carrying 

°"'  h/llios'^'cases.  in  the  building  of  subways,  millions  of  dollars  have 
been  expended  for  excavating;  many  millions  more  have  necessarily 
een  spint  in  caring  for  the  existing  water,  gcs.  sewer  pipes,  conduits 
and  o  er  u  lerground  necessities,  as  well  as  insuring  the  safety  of  the 
overhead  buildings.     Tn-ler  this  plan  all  this  great  excavating  expense  is 

^''°'There  can  be  no  c,uestion  as  to  the  urgent  lemaml  for  something  of 
this  kind  in  San  I'-rancisco.  Any  person  leaving  ^'^  .•--y,';"'';' '"ifj^^^.^' 
have  noticed  with  alarm  the  chaotic  conditions  which  exist  in  the  con- 
fused mass  of  Inimanitv  dodging  in  and  out  among  the  various  elec  r.c 
and  cable  cars,  the  trucks,  the  carriages,  the  automobiles  and  o  her 
e  licles  each  endeavoring  to  .liscover  some  particu  ar  car  or  reach  n 
safety  sime  point  on  the  opposite  curb.  This  plan  absolutely  cures  that 
difficultv  in  the  dividing  of  traffic. 


Plan  of  l.<nL'er  Stmt  Level,  hnprovemeut  of  Lm'er  Market  Street.  Sau  Franciseo 

Keed  &=  Co..  Engineers 
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Subways,  in  spite  of  their  p^reat  cost,  have  universally  proved  a  most 
satisfactorv  and  profitable  investment  financially;  m  the  savmg  of  life 
and  limb  and  in  the  wonderful  shortening  of  distances.      It  is  ditticult 
to  estimate  the  manv  advantages  or  the  wondenul  beauty  of  this  plan  it 
carried  out  in  its  entirety;  all  that  can  in  any  way  be  construed  as  ob- 
jectionable to  the  eve  is  cared  for  conveniently  in  the  subway,  while  all 
that   is  pleasing  is 'brought  out   in   a  most   elaborate  manner  upon   the 
boulevard.     The  architectural  beauty  of  the  grand  court,  with  its  heavv 
arch  border  carrving  out  the  design  of  the  piesent   h\^rry  building,  of 
which  San  l«rancisco  has  so  long  been  justly  proud  ;,the  magnificent  dome 
over  the  street  car  platforms;  the  abundance  ol  space  in  the  plaza  with 
its    displav    of    fountains,    monuments,    grass    plots,    trees,    shrubs    and 
flowers-  tiie  highly  ornamental  electric  light  fixtures  and  hydrants;  the 
uniforniity  of  all  fines;  the  sidewalks;  the  curbs;  the  potted  palms  and 
other  decorations;  the  wide  and  imposing  roadways  occui)ied  entirely  by 
pleasure  vehicles— all  are  features  which  combine  to  mark  San  hrancisco 
as  the  most  up-to-date  city  in  America,  if  not  in  the  world 

The  expense  of  this  vast  improvement  is,  we  feel,  almost  insigniti- 

cant   when    compared    with    its    many    advantages    and   can,    under    the 

terms  suggested,  be  easilv  cared  for  without  hardship  to  any  individual. 

Whether  San  Francisco,  in  her  stricken  condition,  will  feel  that  she 

can  ^rasp  this  opportunity  remains  to  be  seen— we  sincerely  hope  that 

she  may.  ,11  -^     ' 

The  drawings  show^n  herewith  were  prei:>ared  under  the  writer  s  per- 
sonal direction  by  Mr.  Clay  X.  lUirrell,  the  well-known  architect  of 
Oakland,  while  the  actual  surveys  and  estimates  were  prepared  under  the 
supervision  of  Mr.  L.  T.  McXabb,  the  building  superintendent  for  Reed  6s: 
Company. 

.       Houses  Built  While  You  Wait 

MR  THOS  A.  EDISON'S  latest  role  is  that  of  a  benefactor  to  man- 
kind and  best  of  all  it  is  the  working  man  who  will  derive  the 
most  benefit.  His  latest  step  consists  in  molding  houses  out  of 
concrete  in  a  single  casting,  complete  in  every  detail,  in  four  days.  The 
method  of  procedure  is  described  briefly  as  follows: 

An  architect  will  be  emploved  to  design  dwelling  houses  of  ditterent 
designs  •  metallic  molds  will  be  made  to  correspond.  The  mold  for  each 
house  will  be  made  in  detachable  parts  that  can  be  screwed  together 
easily  to  form  an  entire  house.  The  mold  for  the  whole  house  is  set  up, 
and  concrete  pumped  into  every  nook  and  cranny.  After  four  days  the 
parts  of  the  mold  will  be  unscrewed  and  removed  and  the  solid  concrete 

house  will  remain. 

Mr.  Edison  claims  that  the  house  will  be  so  complete  that  dormer 
windows,  chimneys,  spouts,  inside  cupboards,  banisters,  mantel  pieces 
and  even  bath  tubs  will  be  formed  in  the  cast  in  which  the  house  proper 
will  be  made.  Even  the  plumbing  and  gas  piping  will  be  of  concrete  and 
molded  in  the  original  cast.  From  each  mold,  the  first  cost  of  which  w^ith 
all  its  parts,  is  estimated  at  $25,000.00,  an  unlimited  number  of  houses 
'  may  be  produced,  because  the  parts  of  the  mold  may  be  detachable.  It 
will  be  portable  and  one  mold  may  be  sent  with  little  difl^culty  from  town 
to  town.  It  is  claimed  that  about  ninety  houses  could  be  built  in  one 
year  by  the  use  of  a  single  mold,  at  a  cost  of  $500.00  to  $600.00  apiece.— 
Rock  Products. 
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CI     ige  San  Francisco  Fire  Districts 

Uy  f.  H.   HOSWORIll 

THF  history  of  all  fires,  both  large  and  small,  where  the  class  A  con- 
stri  Uon  has  been  inv'olve.l,  has  prove.l  iha-.  fireproof  biuld.ngs  w.l 
1  ,?n,  Xl  burn  readily,  an<l  all  the  fire-resisting  quaht.es  that  archi- 
tects resits  can  deyise  will  prove  ineffectiye  so  long  as  the 
bui  ling  aw«  will  permit  a  woo.len  builcHng  to  be  erected  adjacent  to 
or  eyen  across  the  widest  street  from  a  fireproof  structure 

Pv  Twooden  building  is  meant  a  class  C  structure,  which,  to  all 
h-tent  ami  purl  es  is  a  wooden  building,  being,  as  it  is.  merely  a  brick 
,  fiTud  wi  ^wood  It  is  most  certainly  possible  to  add  more  hre- 
shell  fillt<l  Y;- ,.  to  M;,ss  \  buildings  than  they  now  possess,  but  only 
!:rthe"L;!en  e  o  om  for  anllelSance  and  architectural  beauty  This 
t  not  a  condition  to  be  desired  if  it  can  possibly  be  ayoided,  and  it  can 
he  ayoi.led  y  "ome  such  arrangement  of  the  fire  limits  suggested  m 
the  foUow  ng  To  make  the  class  A  building  as  it  stands  today  abso- 
tely  fi-1    oof  it   will  be  necessary  to  divide   the  fire   limits  nUo   dis- 

H^k^£^:^^^  -"Cr^  o^h^^fi^^S)   any  respect ; 

i:zk  m -a-ir^bic^'^  i^r  ^:i^nS;  c^  ^  ^  S  t|f  :^ 

this  doe's  not  prevent  class  A  buildings  being  built  in  class  L  and  C 
districts    or  class  li  buildings  in  class  C  district. 

'"^The  district  should  be  arranged  ^oruc^^^^^^,^^^-^  ^ 
rlistrict  both  sides  of  Market  street,  Irom  1-irst  to  Ninth  both  sides  01 
icl     street   branching   into    Market   street    for   varying   '  ft/'f «  /°  .'>^ 

reddedTatr  on,  and^no  one  or  both  sides  ofj^^^-ts  para  lei  to  Mark 
and  intersecting  the  streets  branching  into  Market  street   where 

streets  are  irt  the  class  A  district  for  one  or  more  blocks. 

aassl"  construction  should  surround  the  above  formation  one  or 
11  -  .i„„,^  ^s  p  harrier  ao-ainst  fire  trom  the  class  C  district.     1  he 

r::  R  dis'tricrio^dd  ha'emo'rf  stringent  regulations,  ntaking  the  build- 

'"^^'Hte'T^Lr  oftirfit  linms  could  he  gi.en  over  to  class  C  co.v 

struction,    with    this    exception,    that    no    business    or    manufacture    of    a 

ln7ardous  nature  be  allowed  within  the  fire  limits. 

Ineffect  this  arrangement  wouUl  mean  that  no  fire  could  possibly 

start  in  the  dsrict   giv^-n   over  to  class   A  construction.     Any  dange 
from   fire   the  efore    would    have    to    come    in    from    the    outside   through 
he  class  B  district      The  danger  of  fires  gaming  headway  in  the  class 
B    liSr^t  t  slight,  as  the  semi-ieproof  constructu.n  is  a  R-;  -tanlen   . 
therefore  the  only  danger  from  hre  to  the  class  A  and  B  districts  wouiu 

'^°"".';r^aningin''thtdSc  district  would  have  very  little  chance. 

or  two  »li<l  "'"»  "  ""t".".;-.  „j„„,  cUid  1,0  con6n.<l.  without  water, 
teptodf  con.trttction  b.fote  i,  co.tkl  t.ach  the  class  A  d.stnct.  wI.kI. 


The  Macdonouirh  Butldnifr  of  Reinforced  Concrete.  San  Francisco 

William  Curlett.  Architect 
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is  a  practical  inii)()ssil)ility  :  but  stretch"nj?  the  inia^nnation  to  the  utmost, 
if  a  tire  dn\  work  its  way  throui^h  the  chiss  \\  (hstrict  it  would  necessarily 
be  so  weak  that  it  would  have  absolutely  no  ehect  on  the  class  A  con- 
struction, even  as  it  is  now  built. 

This  plan  then  would  obviate  the  necessity  of  dish^urinj;  class  A 
buildiui^s  with  wire  j^^lass,  hrei)r()of  shutters  and  metal-encased  doors,  cas- 
ings, window  frames,  etc.,  which  at  the  best  ru-e  extremely  ui::ly,  and 
would  make  it  i)ossible  to  continue  finishing  the  finest  buildings  with 
the  handsomest  materials  as  formerly. 

In  the  class  A  district  woidd  i)robably  concentrate  the  wealth  and 
business  of  the  city,  raising  real  estate  values  and  rent  accordingly,  which 
fact  would  tend  to  compensate  the  property  owners  for  being  comi)elle(l 
to  erect  the  most  ex])ensive  ty])e  of  building  on  their  present  holdings. 

It  would  also  be  advisable  to  segregate  certain  businesses  and  manu- 
factures of  an  extra  hazardous  nature  to  certain  districts  where  additional 
safeguards  could  be  thrown  around  them  and  where  the  damage  they 
might  do  in  case  of  fire  would  l)e  confined  to  their  own  properties. 
\\\  allowing  them  to  mix  promiscuously  with  other  businesses  and 
habitations  they  stand  as  a  constant  menace  to  adjoining  ])roperty  and 
have  the  effect  of  raising  insurance  rates  on  all  pro])erty  in  their  imme- 
diate  neighborhood. 

This  plan  would  probably  have  the  effect  of  lowering  insurance 
rates  in  the  fire  districts  and  might  have  a  tendency  to  keep  the  insurance 
rates  down   throughout   the  entire  city. 


The  Man  Behind  the  Pick 

There  has  been  all  kinds  of  gush  about  the  man  who  is  "behind" — 
And  the  man  behind  the  cannon  has  been  toasted,  wdned  and  dined. 
There's  the  man  ])ehind  the  musket  and  the  man  behind  the  fence, 
And  the  man  behind  his  whiskers  and  the  man  behind  his  rents; 
And  the  man  behind  the  ])low  and  the  man  ])ehin(l  the  hoe; 
And  the  man  behind  the  ballot  and  the  man  behind  the  dough; 
And  the  man  l)ehind  the  counter  and  the  man  behind  the  bill ; 
And  the  man  behind  the  ])estle  and  the  man  behind  the  pill ; 
And  the  man  behind  the  jimmy  and  the  man  behind  the  bars; 
And  the  Johnny  that  goes  sui)ing  on  the  stage  behind  the  stars  ; 
And  the  man  behind  the  kisser  and  the  man  behind  the  fist; 
And  the  girl  behind  the  man  behiihd  the  gun  is  on  the  list ; 
And  the  man  behind  the  bottle,  and  when  they  were  short  of  men. 
There  was  some  small  rhymster  warbled  of  the  man  behind  the  pen; 
liut  they  missed  the  honest  fellow,  and  I'm  raising  of  a  kick. 
That  they  didn't  make  a  mention  of  the  man  behind  the  pick. 
The  man  behind  the  pickax  is  the  one  we  seldom  know  ; 
He's  the  only  man  in  Christendom  who  never  has  a  show. 
You  will  find  him  in  the  brickyard,  yoti  may  find  him  ])icking  bricks, 
PUit  you  fail  to  see  him  hold  a  job  controlled  by  politics, 
For  he's  the  man  that's  always  behind,  behind,  behind. 
The  pickax  builds  his  muscle,  while  the  shyster  steals  his  mind  ; 
He's  the  man  that  just  a-coming;  we  can  see  he's  learning  fast. 
For  he's  going  to  teach  the  grafter  that  his  days  are  near  the  last. 

— The  Clav  Worker. 
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Notes  on  th(^  Consli  ucUi  n  of  Steel  Frames 

for  Buildings  * 

By  J.I).  CiALLOWAY 

IT  IS  mv  intenfton  to  enter  into  only  a  few  of  the  various  matters 
per^taining  to  the  design  of  a  steel  frame.  The  ordmary  recpure- 
ments  for  the  design  of  the  steel  frame  for  a  buddmg  are  matters  of 
common  knowledge,  and  need  not  be  dwelt  upon  here.  1  he  thmg  that 
we  have  to  talk  about  is  as  to  whether  or  not  we  have  earned  anythmg 
from  the  earthcpiake.  However,  a  few  other  pomts  might  be  mentioned, 
as  indicating  my  preferences  in  this  line  of  work. 

I  never  use  beams  less  than  six  inches  in  depth. 

I   do  not  use  any  metal  less  than   5-i6ths  ot   an  inch   in  thickness. 
This  applies  particularly  to  the  webs  of  channels.     In  my  opinion  any- 
thing less  than  5-ir)ths  of  an  inch  in  thickness  is  entirely  too  light.      1  his 
is  especially  true  when  it  comes  to  the  riveting  of  brackets  to  the  columns 
as  there    in  the  case  of  thin  metal,  the  bearing  of  rivets  governs  instead 
of  the  shear      L'pon  examining  some  of  the  wrecked  buildings  in  the  city, 
one    wdl   notice    how   columns   made   up   of   thin    iron   have   torn    apart 
like  paper.     Another  reason  for  using  metal  not  less  than  5-ir)ths  of  an 
inch  in  thickness  is  that  such  thin   metal  usually  occurs  in  smal    sizes 
and  members  near  the  top  of  a  building.     ( )n  such  floors,  the  floor  beams 
ire  of  the  same  size  as  below;  hence  such  things  might  come  about  as 
the  attcMiipt  to  fasten  a  fifteen-inch  or  a  twenty-inch   1   beam  to  a  six  • 
inch   channel   column.     The   web  of  a   six-inch,   eight-pound   channel   is 
^-loths  of  an  inch  in  thickness  or  about  midway  between  3-Tr)ths  and  1-4 
of  an  inch.     In  mv  judgment  this  would  be  entirely  wrong. 

Personallv,  I  have  n<^  use  for  cast  iron  columns.  \\  ith  proper 
safetv  factors'thev  are  not  as  chea])  as  steel.  It  is  impossible  t(.  design 
brackets  for  beam  supi^orts  of  more  than  40  per  cent  of  the  coluinn 
strength  and   it   is  impossible  to  provide  any    form   of  connection   theit 

provides  adequate  bracing.  .     ,.       •  ,•         ;  .^.o.^ 

\nother  point  which  I  might  mention  as  mdicating  my    ine  of  prac- 
tice  is  the  size  of  columns  in  the  ui)per  stories  of  buildings;  theoretically, 
one'  should  be   allowed   to  diminish   the   size  of  coluinns   as   the  upper 
stories  of  the  building  are  approached.     I  do  not  do  this  for  a  number 
of  reasons.     There  will,  of  course,  be  a  slight  saving  of  material  shoti d 
smaller  members  be  introduced,  but  the  connection  ot  heavy  beams  to 
small  sized  columns  is  generally  a  very  difficult  matter.     Again,  in  the 
wall  columns  of  buildings,  especially  those  in   the  tronts,  there  is  gen- 
erallv  a  heavv  eccentric  load  in  the  upper  stories,  due  to  the  cornices  and 
belt  'courses.'    1  have  had  a  number  of  cases  where  by  properly  consid- 
erin<r  the  eccentric  load  (;f  a  stone  cornice  the  area  of  the  columns  re- 
(juired  for  the  eccentric  load  was  as  much  as  from  three  to  tour  times  the 
area  reciuired  for  the  dead  hmd  alone.  •         ,  ,   ,  ,  ,,  ,1 

The  principal  thing  which  engineers  should  learn  from  the  earth- 
(luake  is  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  thorough  bracing  ot  buildings  I 
will  own  up  to  some  cases  where  I  have  designed  buildings  in  wdiich 
the  proper  consideration  of  l)racing  was  not  taken.  However,  in  buddmgs 
in   which   the  height   was  much  over  the  lea^t   horizontal   dimension.    I 

have  always  introduced  bracing.  ,.  r         .11 

In  thJ  Mutual  Savings  liank  there  are  two  lines  of  portal  bracing 

*  Paper  read  before  the  Structural  Association  of  San  Francisco. 
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Buckled  Columti  hi  the  Hotel  Alexander.  San  JiaiicSiO  _J[ 

and  two  lines  of  cross  bracing;  carried  from  the  top  of  the  building  into 

the  basement. 

In  the  Shreve  lUiildin.2:,  which  is  not  sn  hi.uh,  in  respect  to  its  base, 
there  are  two  lines  of  portal  bracings:. 

In  the  Atlas  Building,  ten  stories  high,  sixty  feet  wide  on  the  front, 
the  wall  girders  are  connected  at  top  and  bottom  to  the  columns,  and 
the  interior  girders  all  have  knee  braces. 

None  of  these  buildings  were  found  out  of  plumb  after  the  earth- 

(in  alee 

In  the  St.  Francis  Hotel,  where  the  height  is  not  a  very  large  multi- 
ple of  the  breadth,  it  was  thought  sufficient  to  depend  u])on  the  stiff- 
neW-of  the  floors,  and  in  the  new  portion  bracing  was  introduced  m  a 
number  of  places.     It  remained, vertical  during  the  earthquake. 

Other  engineers  have  recognized  the  necessity  of  portal  bracing  in 
early  days  in  San  Francisco,  the  most  notable  evidence  of  which  is  that 
of  the  Claus  Spreckels  Building.  In  this  building  there  are  eight  lines  ot 
diagonal  bracing,  made  of  adjusta1)le  eye  bars,  carried  from  the  six- 
teenth  floor  to  the   foundat^ns.      Above   the   sixteenth    floor,   there   are 


cla 

o 

an 


three  sets  of  this  bracing  carried  into  the  dome.  In  f  >'l"  "V  tC  fn  r 
t  ird  floor  down,  portal  braces  are  introduced  on  each  side  at  the  our 
corners  In  a<ldition  to  this  bracing,  all  of  the  man,  beams  connectmg 
the  coltunns  are  fastened  with  knee  braces.  ,         „ 

The  subject  of  wind  bracing  is  one  on  which  the  engmcer  always 
lashes  with  the  architect.     The  architect  endeavors  to  secure  as  many 
penings  as  possible,  both  on  the  exterior  and  interior  of  the  bu.hhng. 
ad  this   renders   it  extremely   <lifficult   to   introduce   diagonal   bracing. 
However   in  the  light  of  recent  experience,  engineers  shou  <1  insist  upon 
Errwinl  bracing  in  buildings  of  even   moderate  height.      I  believe 
ha    H  dTagonal  bracing  be  introduced,  running  from  floor  to  floor  much 
Jood  con ki  be  done  by  the  use  of  deep  girders  in  the  spandrel  sections 
Connected  to  the  columns  by  knee  braces  as  large  as  the  architectural 

fpatnres  will  allow  for.  .  ^  , 

There  are  no  means  of  calculating  the  stresses  in  a  structure  due 

to  an  earthquake,  but,  judging  from  the  behavior  of  buildings  such  as 

he  Shreve  P.uilding  or  the  Claus  Spreckels  lUuUlmg,  I  would  say  that 

a  building  is  properlv  designe.l  for  a  wind  pressure  of  thirty  pounds 
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per  square  foot  on  its  superficial  area,  that  it  would  be  sufficient  to  with- 
stand an  earthcpiake  of  an  intensity  equal  to  that  of  April  i8th. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  in  San  hYancisco  this  question  of  brac- 
iiirr  is  the  most  important  one  with  which  structural  engineers  must 
deal  ^  Thev  should  examine  critically  all  of  their  connections  with  an 
endeavor  to  make  them  as  rigid  as  possible.  Columns  should  be  broken 
at  everv  other  story  and  should  extend  through  at  least  two  stories 
They  should  be  anchored  to  the  foundations.  The  wind  bracing  should 
extend  from  top  to  bottom  and  should  not  be  cut  in  two  at  the  first  story 
in  order  to  make^a  store  look  attractive.  If  the  wind  bracing  is  left  out 
of  the  first  story,  it  might  as  well  be  left  out  of  the  entire  building.  It 
is  an  attempt  to  sustain  a  weight  by  a  chain,  one  of  the  links  of  which  is 

removed.  ^  .     i     •,  i- 

I  regard  the  introduction  of  concrete  floors  in  buildings  as  a  very 
efficient  means  of  bracing  them.  Terra  cotta  tile  does  not  possess  the 
rigidity  of  concrete,  and  hence  does  not  add  that  factor  of  safety. 

In"^  conclusion,  I  would  urge  upon  engineers  the  necessity  of  making 
all  parts  of  a  structure  strong  enough.  1  can  see  no  reason  why  engin- 
eers are  called  upon\o  shave  the  amount  of  steel  in  a  building.  In  all 
my  experiences  with  architects  I  must  say  that  I  never  was  required  in 
any  wav  to  cut  down  the  amount  of  steel.  \'ery  little  is  saved  by  thin- 
ning out  the  metal  or  by  reducing  the  size  of  columns  in  upper  stories. 
\'ery  little  is  saved  by' the  omission  of  ade(iuate  bracing.  If  the  en- 
gine'er  is  not  called  upon  to  do  this  by  some  exterior  influence,  he  should 
by  all  means  endeavor  to  make  the  structure  rigid.  I  do  not  mean  by 
this  to  use.  steel  indiscriminately,  but  to  wisely  proportion  the  struc- 
ture, and  above  all  things  to  pay  attention  to  the  joints. 


Kapfa  Alt>ha  Fraternity  House.  Stanford  University 
Chas.  E.  Hodues.  Architect 
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A  Primary  School  at  Palo  Alto 
Chas.  E.  Hodtics.  Architect  • 

Some  Stanford  University  Residences 

By  CHARLES  EDWARD  HODGES,  Architect* 
-THE  accon.panyi„g  photographs   partially   ill-:^',^^ ,  ^J^^f^^f  JI^V^ 
J 'portion  of' the  ^^^-^^^-:::^T^o^^  ^^  T-'per 
LZ^  l:::r'o;Ten  ^^P^y  ^^e  Lctton  of  the  Boara  of 
Trustees,  can  be  ^^^tended  nulefiintely  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^nd 

The  -"-X\actdtv$^^T:o  thousand  dollars  has  to  be  ratsed, 
to  members  of  the  tacult>  ^40""  fraternities   before    any    lot    can 

■     f^^^^J^l^;,  .     orforlSra^ran  associatJn  formed 
l;V  thT dispol^l  ofthe  ^tLres  to  privite  individuals  wilhng  to  loan  the 

money.  ^        irt-of^rtn'tv   l-innse   are   a'  commodious 

T'^'^   ^TCS^  rt:.     bfan'l^td'Sined   den  and  bilhard 
rrAlltes':;oor Lr    so  planned  as  -  ^d-t  ^foo^^^ 
when   thrown   open    porches   ^'"'"•'Vfrrh  hot^-uTualy  contains  nine  or 
also  be  made  available  for  dancing     ^ac     '^""fr^^^^hers^  being  about  the 
ten  bedrooms  on  the  second   floon  ^'f^'Xp  ;;  r^om.  othenvise  known 

^-J-V:i^S'':^^:^^^^^^'    as   they    have    proved 

Dormitory,  otherwise  known  as  E"cuia  Hall    v.   ere  the  ol  ^^^^^  .^ 

lion  of  the  liathtub  is  still  indulged  in.     ^  .^^  «;3;  ami  being  <lulv  elected, 
considered  eligible  to  be  counted  as  f,,     f  '"'{'""" Vfomed  on  tlfe  public 

^i;iriT;;;;;7was  formerly  resident  architect  at  the  Lcland  Stanford   University. 
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Rcsidcuce  of  (K  H'.  /^/oi/i.  Stanford 
Chas.  E.  Hodk'('<-  Airfiitcct 


University  Inn.  Stanford 
C/ujs.  E.  Hodiics.  Architect 


A  Professor's  Residence.  Stanford 
Chas.  E.  Ho'ii^es.  Architect 


Beta  Est  fraternity  House.  Stanfoid 
Chas.  E.  Hodges.  Architect 
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Beta  Theta  Phi  Fraternity  House.  Stanford 
C/ias.  E.  HodKCs.  Anliitcct 

Faculty  Row  was  erected  for  the  professors  by  Senator  Stanford 
in  the  pioneer  davs  of  the  University,  and  as  I  recall  the  same  it  bore 
a  strong  resemblance  to  the  refugees'  camps  in  San  Francisco.  Palo  Alto 
was  in  its  infancy,  the  depot  a  freight  car,  and  when  reached  by  a  *'long 
road  which  has  no  turning,"  barely  furnished  the  necessities  of  life. 
Year  by  year  the  Fraternities  sprang  up  in  Palo  Alto,  and  finally  came 
over  to  the  Campus,  so  that  now  there  are  only  two  left  where  the 
family  tree  started. 


-^ 


n^^v 


I     1 


n^v 


Residence  o.t  Lieutenant  J .  S.  Oyster.  Stanford 
Chas.  E.  Hodges.  Architect 


Structural  Terra  Cotta  as  an  Exterior  Fire  Wall 


By  GEORGE  E.  WALSH 

-THE  great  public  value  of  a  tall  fireproofl.uikling  in  checkmg  the 

T    snreaa   of   a   fire   is   being   more   generally    recognized   today       an 

*      ever  before    and  architects  a,ul  construction  companies  are  stmly- 

?1  c         H™"ework  of  .I.e  '„o,ler„  t.ll  b,.il.li»e  ;e<|„,re,  ~  <  ««";P'""; 
i„r  co.'i,rot  Hrqiool  material  lo  make  it  ol  avail  .n  a  C"-'"    J  «  '° 

fira"roof  walls  anchore.l  to  the  steel  framework,  as  commonly  done     m 
hreprool  y^ai's  aiic  „;  ,       j,,e  earthquake  nor  the  subsetiuent  fire 

"""  ThTcoii^trticlion  ol  walls  offers  a  more  rliffic.ilt  ,,rol>lei„  the  l.igi.er 
tl,e,\^;.;"tS  e.tra  ,„r,  >"-- .^„V«S;'^  '^Z  SVrS 
S;LTor  ;^e°  ;'l»S\Ct.l,^  tr\et  i,,.k.  ^ 

;lre^r:s' Ee!5r;s  :^l'...].';x  1^^^^^^^^^ 

slow  an<l  difficult.    Owing  to  these  difficulties  ,f  ""^'"^^l  Jf  ^^^  a  substi- 

come  into  considerable  general  use  in  the  past  few  years  as  a 

tiitp  for  nearlv  all  other  materials.  .       , 

Terra  cotta    either  for  structural  or  ornamental   purposes,   is  the 
lirfue't  build  ig  ma  erial  to  be  had,  and  it  satisfies  all  the  requirements 
of '  ht  modein  'offi^  building.  .  It  is  "-""f-tured    n  cc.,venient  size 
and  shapes,  so  that  it  can  be  quickly  and  easily  '^''^"'   «';^^^^ '"^/'^^f "", 
fartnr  in  the  construction  of  modern  buildings.     Any  material  tliat  can 
be  oTaced    n  pos"tion  in  less  time  than  another  without  affecting  the  re- 
suites  mut  event   X  prove  more  popular,  for  even  days  and  hours  coun 
n  putting  up  Sensive  buildings.    Terra  cotta  for  external  and  inteno, 
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use  can  be  put  up  at  the  rate  of  a  story  a  day  on  some  buiklin^^s,  and  the 
money  saved  bv  time  alone  is  an  important  item  in  the  final  computation 

of  cost. 

A  buildino-  covered  with  structural  terra  cotta  is  the  most  fireproof 
wall  that  can  be  placed  in  the  ])ath  of  a  confia^ration.  It  not  only  pro- 
tects the  buildino-  from  outside  fiames,  but  it  virtually  saves  other  struc- 
tures located  to' the  windward.  The  lisht  weij^ht  of  the  terra  cotta 
enables  the  architect  to  fireproof  the  upi)er  stories  of  his  structure  with 
comparative  ease  and  inexpensively.  In  twenty  and  thirty  story  sky- 
scra])ers  the  terra  cotta  has  become  almost  a  necessity. 

One  of  the  most  conspicuous  illustrations  of  the  employment  ()f 
terra  cotta  for  exterior  walls  is  in  the  new  West  Street  buildin.c:,  designed 
])y  Mr.  Cass  Gilbert.  This  is  a  twenty-seven-story  structure  and  is  beiui,^ 
built  on  a  ])lot  of  ground  lOO  by  200  feet.  The  entire  front  and  side  walls 
of  the  buildini;-  will  be  constructed  of  terra  cotta.  The  walls  vvill  be  of 
bufif  terra  cotta  relieved  by  (U-namental  ccdored  terra  cotta.  This  exten- 
sive use  of  terra  cotta  in  a  tall  buildino:  of  this  character  indicates  the 
developments  in  fireproofino;  exterior  walls  to  protect  them  from  outside 

fires. 

From  the  architectural  point  of  view,  a  buildino^  material  must  pos- 
sess points  of  beauty  and  harmony  of  colorin.^:,  as  well  as  such  virtues 
as  streiii^th.  durability,  lij^htness  and  ^reat  fire  resistance.  In  too  niany 
cases  in  the  past  fireproof  qualities  and  durability  have  l)een  sacrificed 
for  the  sake  of  artistic  effects.  In  the  eff'ort  to  relieve  our  tall  sky- 
scrapers of  their  ugliness,  a  few  years  as^o,  architects  resorted  to  elab- 
orate ornamentation  of  stone  and  metal  cornices,  but  there  is  a  distinct 
reaction  to  this  tendency  to  overornament  in  the  best  tall  buildiui^s  of 
today.  Simpler  outlines  are  preferred,  and  most  of  the  best  skyscrapers 
in  Xew  York  of  recent  years  show  a  sim])le,  screen-like  treatment,  in 
which  monotony  is  avoided  by  terra  cotta  ornaments  or  ])lain  terra  cotta 
in  different  colors.  This  i)lain  treatment  in  terra  cotta,  which  tends  to 
emphasize  the  strength  and  massiveness  of  the  buildiui^s  is  well  illus- 
trated in  the  new  W'anamaker  building,  published  in  the  iMreproof  Maga- 
zine of  recent  date,  and  in  the  Xew  York  Times  buildinji;  and  other 
similar  structures.  In  the  Times  building  the  terra  cotta  ornament  is 
conspicuous  above  the  eleventh  story,  but  below  that  the  treatment  is 
plain  and  fiat. 

The  combination  of  the  ornamental  with  the  plain  structural  terra 
cotta  ^s^ives  to  architects  sufficient  niaterial  to  work  out  lines  of  beauty 
equal  to  that  obtained  in  carved  stone.  This  will  be  emphasized  to  an 
unusual  decree  in  the  new  \\>st  Street  building;;-,  which  promises  to  be 
one  of  the  most  beautiful,  as  well  as  the  most  thoroui^h.  fireproof  struc- 
tures in  Xew  York.  The  terra  cotta  in  buff'  for  the  exterior  walls  will 
be  relieved  from  any  monotony  by  the  extensive  em])lovment  (^f  finely 
modeled  and  colored  ornamental  terra  cotta. 

The  tendency  to  use  terra  cotta  more  extensively  for  exterior  walls 
of.  tall  structures  is  further  emphasized  in  the  new  IMaza  Hotel,  which  is 
rapidly  ^oinj^  up  on  the  site  of  the  old  structure,  facings:  Central  Park 
and  iMfth  avenue.  The  three  fronts  of  this  structure  above  the  second 
story  will  be  composed  of  enameled  terra  cotta  brick  and  ornamental 
terra  cotta  almost  marble-like  in  its  finish.  I'pward  of  half  a  million 
terra  cotta  bricks  will  be  used  in  the  walls.  When  completed  the  struc- 
ture will  present  on  its  three  sides  firej^rc^of  walls  which  would  stop  al- 
most any  fire  sweeping"  across  the  city.  ^ 


-^ 


The  use  of  terra  cotta  for  exterior  trim  and  ornamental  P^^H^oses  has 

"w"r  stori.s.  an,l  ihc  |.lai„,  Hal  ircat„K-nt  g.vc  a  perfect  fin.J.  an.l  a 

'""'The' »iir  *S'e.  of  .l.e  lu«e  l.uil.UnR  a.  4-'  r.roa.lw.y  »l.ow  .he 
effec    o.    ?    cura     e„.  cl.a  vvIk-..  e,„„lo,e,.  with  li.e  ,.»ul>.e  ,>»rr.-»e 

-S";;;r:;'erL:rT.Sh,4:'eorU™;'i,l';"'::Se;^.,s^ 

".  '  VoSh,    There  ,s  ,,0  material  liRht  an.   .>;«•''"''"»  "'>'g  £ 
l,e;,..,L.,,i.,...«;.e.™.-^ra=«^^^ 

?'  "'f  .';l;  "^«a?  ,    le^«7«lel"  ,.,»,.,  coiiere,.  or  other  htiihli.. 

™Tr  ,S  'I'o  \e"'e=.'is  'o.";;;Se'rere°oh,=!  s:.'s, ' 'r, 

our  commercial  houses      Inlcr  or  terra. co^xd  ^oxMn  to  give  it 

But  the  architects,  -al.zn,g  tl,e  vaU,.  o      e    a  co^^^^^^  J  ^^^^.^ 

.UrectioH  au<l  purpose,  even  before  "^^    "^  l"'^;;""^^.^,   ,„a,|e   to   imitate 

"ehteXr  h"l'.er' 1.1  ""re  econoniieal  ..lelho.ls.  »  that  lo.lay  it  1,  not 
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only  the  most  serviceable  and  most  fireproof  buildin.c:  material  for  walls, 
l)ut'^the  most  economical.  When  used  in  place  of  carved  stone  it  produces 
equally  durable  and  effective  results,  and  is  far  more  economical. 

The  blending  of  harmonious  colors  and  texture  of  terra  cotta  for 
solid  faces  of  walls  has  added  g^reatly  to  the  use  of  this  building  material. 
The  toolini^  and  molding  of  the  surface  blocks  to  produce  striking  effects 
have  been  developed  to  such  an  extent  that  more  variety  of  designs  can 
be  given  than  with  bricks.  The  adaptability  of  structural  and  ornamental 
terra  cotta  to  different  building  conditions  of  the  day  is  one  of  its  chief 
features.  For  figure  ornament  and  decorative  treatment  of  massive  wall 
surfaces  it  has  no  superior,  and  where  the  material  is  not  used  primarily 
as  a  fireproof  coating  it  is  often  popular  for  the  former. 

The  better  architects  are  adopting  terra  cotta  building  material  for 
their  exterior  walls  more  and  more,  and  this  is  particularly  true  in  the 
designing  of  skyscrapers  and  tall  massive  walls  of  commercial  structures. 
The  absolutely  fireproof  character  of  the  material  makes  it  of  special  im- 
portance in  this  age,  when  builders  and  architects  are  being  called  upon 
to  construct  buildings  which  will  limit  the  spread  of  any  conflagration. 
A  dozen  tall  buildings  with  their  exterior  walls  coated  with  terra  cotta 
located  in  the  business  section  of  a  city  would  offer  more  protection  to 
the  spread  of  a  fire  than  half  a  dozen  fire  engines.  They  would  prove 
effective  fire  barriers,  across  which  the  flames  could  not  spread.  Had 
San  Francisco's  business  section  been  divided  into  districts  by  a  few 
blocks  of  such  structures  the  recent  disastrous  fire  could  never  have 
reached  its  fearful  climax. 

The  use  of  face-enameled  terra  cotta  for  both  exterior  and  interior 
ornament  is  another  feature  of  modern  architectural  development  that 
is  of  value  to  one  interested  in  fireproofing  matters.  The  technical 
methods  of  manufacturing  handsome  fireproof,  face-enameled  terra  cotta 
have  greatly  improved  in  recent  years,  and  the  result  of  this  is  that  the 
architect  can  give  wider  scope  to  his  expressions  without  introducing 
anything  but  fireproof  material  in  his  designs.  Both  the  Hotel  Gotham 
and  the  new  W'anamaker  building  in  Xew  York  have  been  largely  fin- 
ished off  with  dull  enameled  white  terra  cotta,  and  in  the  new  College 
of  the  City  of  Xew  York  and  the  Xew  Amsterdam  Theater  the  enameled 
terra  cotta  is  employed  both  ft:>r  interior  and  exterior  effect.  The  employ- 
ment of  durable  colored  glazed  terra  cotta  has  given  new  artistic  effect 
to  many  of  our  public  buildings,  and  the  future  of  this  form  of  terra  cotta 
must  be  intimately  interwoven  with  the  character  and  development  of 
our  national  architecture.  Every  improvement  which  tends  to  increase 
the  fireproof  character  of  our  large  buildings  should  be  welcomed  and 
the  development  of  terra  cotta  in  its  different  forms  and  composition  is 
worthy  of  all  consideration  given  to  it  by  architects  and  builders.  Even 
the  ornaments  of  a  tall  building  prove  important  factors  in  the  situation 
when  a  hot  fire  is  raging  around  it,  for  falling  stones,  metal  cornices  and 
other  materials  that  are  disintegrated  and  crumbled  by  fire  frequently 
keep  firemen  from  performing  their  duty  properly.  Fireproof  ornaments 
that  are  anchored  to  the  steel  structure  so  that  they  become  an  integral 
part  of  the  building  are  not  so  likely  to  be  dislodged  and  made  dangerous 
to  fire-fighters  when  a  conflagration  attacks  the  outside  walls. 

Of  course  you  know  a  lot  of  Kores,  but  you  would  no  doubt  be  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  there  are  people  who  consider  you  in  the  same  class. 


Cement  Block  Archilcclure 

By  LOUIS  H.   GIBSON,   Arcliitect 

|\l  A  ,.=,r.Pr  which  I  nrepared  for  the  convention  of  the  National  Associa- 
ti.Ji^of'^Cenen  Users  at  Milwaukee  I  said:  "I  conld  never  have 
SatLu^nr^^  aceeptinK  the  een,ent  block  idea,  [^^^l^^^l 
however  in  acreeine  to  accept  cement  blocks  as  at  present  manulac 
tured  i  "ave'^reco^^Hzed  the  inherent  merits  of  concrete  construct.on 
'a^d  from  the  bepnnin.  have  felt  that  n^akin,  concrete  -  '  -^  ^o" 
was  a  worthy  buildinR  and  commercial  enterprise;  but  as  one  interested 
n.rdrectfral  work  the  actual  results  of  concrete  block  nianufacture 
ax^  been  such  that,  until  recently.  I  have  felt  that  I  could  not  afiford 
to  en  ot' ape  a„<l  foster  this  industry.     I  do  tms  now  in  this  wa      no 

bz  £^f  rr  ^:Lrr:'.j:u;s^''  fv-;t  s":-  r„s; 

rpment  block  can  be  made  commercially.  .      ,     ,  -^       r  ^^,, 

""  This  s  atem,nt  was  made  because  ^-.-?"--^|/'^^  •""''i^,,°      °  ". 

erete  as  a  ^^^f^l^-r^:::^'^:^!^^'^^:  ^^iT'^:. 
foniie^   f  c  ncre/rior  buiMinL:  material.     I  did  say,  at  the  Milw.uk^^^^ 
convention,  that   I   had   never   seen   an   artistica  ly   ^---/^^  ^^^™^     7. 
executed  with  cement  blocks.     In  this  number  I  am   P'.e^'^"'  '^  »"^f 
sent  a  number  of  pictures  of  successful  structures  erected  in  1  lock  form^ 
Thev  a  e  not  the  ordinarv  hollow  block,  turned  out  on  a  niachine  in  the 
o     ina'rv  way.  but  that  does  not  stand  for  any  '-^^  '-*-i;f -:;;;, 
Here  arc  cement  l)locks.  cast  of  concrete,  made   with  a  properly   tormeu 
gjreite  and  a  proper  pn-portion  of  cement,  properly  «ed  and  pre 
sentinc-  wonderfully  artistic  results.     Had   1  seen  the  pictures  ot  tnese 
Tu  1     n^rs  be  ore  the  Milwaukee  convention,  I  should  not  have  mod  fied 
the  general  sense  of  mv  expression,  but  would  have  been  pleased  to 
lustm    wha   couKl  be  done' with  cement  block.    I  was  1?  ea-d^o  k.K,w 
1  Pt   Mr    Chirles  D    Watson's  paper  followed   mine,   with   illustrations 
V  steeopU  on     The  cement  block  is  an  ideal  form  of  building  material, 
amf  cement  'Ttone  can  be  made  on  a  machine  certainly  as  vvell  and  prob- 
1  iy'bX  on  the  average  than  it  can  be  ma.e  "--1>;  -a  ly   w.thm 
forms  in  the  ordinary  way.  and  certainly  at  "Uicl    less  expense. 

The  nictures  in  connection  with  this  article  should  serxe  as  a  stimu 
lus  In^  Siration  to  every  man   who  is  in  the  cement  Mock  ^--- 
The   buildiiur  of   the   Canadian    I'.ank   of   Commerce   of    London.   Unt 
is   a     ;,  did    structure,   splen.lidly     concene.l     and     woiulerfully     we^ 
execute<l.     It   is   built   of   cement   blocks.      Every   molding,   every   bit   ot 
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decoration  and  the  structural  i)arts  of  this  buddinj^-,  as  we  see  them. 
are  of  concrete.  Here  is  a  s])lendid  exanii)le  of  what  may  l)e  done.  It 
reciuires  a  (|ualitv  of  intent,  a  (luality  of  mind  an  !  a  hi^h  ideal  to  develop 
this  kind  of  material  result.  Idealization  is  all  rii^ht,  so  far  as  it  ooes. 
It  is  measurably  valuable  onlv  in  the  exi)resse(l  materialization. 
In  the  actual  work  it  has  to  i;o  from  the  heart  of  the  artist,  throuL;h 
the  mind  of  the  builder  and  the  hands  of  the  workman,  and  every 
step  and  detail  oh  the  process  must  carry  alon.u:  the  same  hii^h  (juality 
of  intent,  sincerity  and  intci^rity.  This  may  sound  a  little  hi.i;htl()wn 
to  be  expressed  in  connection  with  so  prosaic  a  subject  as  an  ordi- 
nary buildini^  operation,  ^  or  to  present  to  the  ordinary,  every-day 
worker,  but  it  is  the  difference  between  the  i)rosaic,  common,  low- 
down  view  and  the  view  of  the  idealist  that  makes  the  diff'er- 
ence  between  the  ordinary  ui^ly  cement  block  work  and  the  splendid 
expression  which  we  see  'in  these  buildincrs.  People  are  successful  in 
business  and  connnerce  through  their  ability  lo  render  practical  their 
best  thoughts  and  bring  them  into  material  form  to  the  people.  A^liigh 
ideal  expressed  in  concrete  is  a  cash  asset.    This  has  been  done  in  connection 

with  this  work.  . 

The  building  of  the  power  house  at  Niagara  Falls  is  a  chaste,  clean, 
dignified  design,  executed  in  a  chaste,  clean,  vlignified  manner.  The 
builder  has  absorbed  the  spirit  of  the  architect  and  given  it  permanent 
and  material  form.  After  seeing  this  design  as  here  executed,  who  will 
ever  again  question  the  possibilities  of  cement  block?     There  need  be 


no  doubts  or  difficulties  in  the  way.     One  need 


not  sav  that  these  are 


cast  stone,  or  that  they  are  not  made  on  a  machine.  Machine-made 
blocks  are  cast  stone,  and  a  high  grade  of  blocks  may  be  made  on  a 
machine.  That  these  blocks  were  cast  in  sand  or  in  any  other  way. 
bv  hand  or  by  machine,  cuts  no  figure.  It  is  concrete,  and  the  buildings 
are  executed  through  the  medium  of  blocks. 

These  pictures  present  an  opportunity  of  e.-timating  the  commercial 
value  of  mere  design.  What  is  it  that  causes  one  bit  of  dress  goods, 
one  piece  of  furniture,  one  bit  of  tapestry,  one  house,  to  be  far  more 
valuable  than  another  with  the  same  amount  of  material  in  it  and  the 
same  amount  of  labor  expended  in  making  it?  It  is  the  design  which 
originated  in  the  brain  a'nd  heart  of  the  artist.  It  was  the  artist  who 
developed  the  great  furniture  factories  of  Grand  Rapids.  The  manufac- 
turer and  workmen  were  but  vehicles  for  the  man  with  the  pencil  who 
made  the   designs   for  the  i)roducts.      It  is  the  artist   who   gives   value  to 

the  raw  material. 

The  church  details  show  a  delicacy  of  conception  and  of  mechanical 
execution  which  is  not  so  ,clearly  representeil  in  the  other  ])ictures, 
though  it  exists  in  the  others,  nevertheless.  T:iis  print  shows  the  fine 
tracery  in  the  windows,  which  is  of  concrete,  and  the  delicate  moldings 
in  the  doorways.  On  the  other  hand,  if  one  'were  able  to  look  at  the 
larger  photographs  of  the  other  designs  it  would  be  shown  that  there 
is  the  same  (juality  of  refinement  and  sensitive  expression  runnmg 
through  all  of  them. 

Another  valuable  lesson  in  connection  with  this  w^ork  comes  through 
the  rational  consideration  of  the  methods  of  construction  employed.  The 
work  of  building  with  cement  blocks,  stone,  brick  or  terra  cotta  is 
essentially  a  block  construction,  and  in  principle  there  is  no  relative 
difference  in  the  actual  constructive  employment  of  these  materials.  It 
consists  of  piling  one  block  on  another  or  one  block  against   another. 
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and  does  not   and  should   not   assume  to  be  a  monolithic  construction 
I      nvo  ves     he   recognition   and   exhibition   of   all   joints   and   does   not 
a  low  of  the  r  concealment.     On  general  principles  the  system  o    coiv 
s    uction    bv    brick,    stone,    terra    cotta    and    cement    block    is    essentially 
ic  sa     e    'The  pictures  indicate  that  these  designs  are  an  honest  ex- 
essfo     of  struc  ural  methods.    The  joints  are  a  part  of  the  design. 
^        The  structural   forms   which   will  naturally  come  out  of  reinforced 
concre  e  co   struction  will  be  essentially  different.     Structural  concrete 
methods    as  expressed  through  the  use  of  concrete  and  steel  together, 
levS^a  moiS      structure-that  is,  a  building  which  is  practically 
in  one  Piece      The  design  l)ecomes  a  matter  of  -'xternal  form  and  not  an 
absT  Kite  expre  sion  of  method  used.     Reinforced  concrete  buildings  are 
budt  wHh  Tl^ixing  machine,  the  -l-elbarrow    the  shovel,  ^>eta^^ 
tools    and    trowel,    and    their    proper    ornamentation    u  ill   [^^/^^  f  ^^^ 
hrouirh  the  use  of  molds  or  such  forms  as  can  he  fashioned  in  and  made 
Zf  o     the   structural    work.      Reinforced  concrete   construction   is   a 
caitnig  or  pouring  process,  and  not  a  piling  u;.  or  building  up  ot  block 
ma  e  Ll      This  affects  the  external  form  of  the  design,  and,  should  one 
inde    ake-        iinitate    block    forms   by    monolitnic    methods,    the   result 
vS  1  be  artisticallv.     Try  as  we  will,  experiment  as  otten  as 

v^    lease    an<    the  result   is  all   pronouncedly  a   failure   it   we   consider 
lltl\.l:.L  honest  expression.     Honesty   is  the   best  po^ic>,  s.ird 
in  nrt  is  in  the  commercial  walks  of  life.     Mr.  Watsons  work  is  sue 
cessful    because    the    methods    employed    are    frankly    indicated    m    the 

^^"" Wn:t];<.   considers   the   work   here   pictured   as   seriously   as   it 
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deserves  and  in  its  full  significance  must  realize  what  this  demonstration 
means  to  the  concrete,  the  cement  and  the  cement-block  mdustry. 
Who  is  it  that  would  hesitate  in  the  use  of  concrete  m  block  form  of  the 
character  that  is  herein  pictured,  in  competition  with  or  m  substitution 
for  any  other  building  material?  Anyone  would  give  it  place,  certainly, 
in  preference  to  stone.  It  has  a  texture  and  structure  certainly  as  good, 
possiblv  better  and  more  determinable  even  than  the  oolitic  limestone, 
than  which  there  is  no  better  natural  stone  for  l)uilding  purposes  in 
the  world  It  is  structurallv  fireproof,  which  stone  is  not.  Certainly 
it  would  be  esteemed  more  highlv  than  terra  cotta  in  its  design  quality. 
It  is  certainlv  more  expressive,  it  has  a  sharper,  cleaner  appearance. 
It  is  structurallv  more  stable.  It  certainly  has  a  superior  design  vahie 
to  brick  Xo  intelligent  or  studious  observer  will  hesitate  in  the  selection 
of  this  material  for  any  building,  no  matter  what  his  ideas  may  be  as 
to  artistic  or  structural  value.     After  seeing  this  work  we  need  not  feel 
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that  it  is  necessary  to  make  any  apology  for  cement  blocks  as  a  bui  d- 
m^  ma  era!      We  may  apologize  for  or  feel  ashamed  of  the  man  who 
L  s  the   con  mon,   ugly,  lead-colore.l,   ba.lly   conceived   block   which 
we  see  on  every  han.l,  but  we  may  now  realize  that  there  is  no  excuse 
Tor  his  existence  as  a  manufacturer.     Any  intelligent  man  can  do  this 
n  al    y  oTwo  k   if  he  has  the  will  to  do.     Work  of  the  kind  we  have 
c     red  is  the  expression,  not  only  of  artistic,  but  o    commercial  integ- 
rity     Manufacturers  who  enter  into  this  cement  block  work  in  the  same 
soirit  will  realize  commercial  results  in  dollars  and  cents 
'one  who  travels  and  observes  must  have  noticed  tha     the  people 
c^eneraly  Ire  especially  anxious  to  use  cement  block  and  that  they  are 
more  anxious  to  use  them  than  are  people  to  manufacture  a  high-gra<le 
ock     V)ne  would  imagine  that  there  had  been  enough  bad  work  done 
the  name  of  cement  block  to  have  killed  the  business      1  his  is  not 
rue      It  appears  to  go  on  apace  as  though  a  un.versalb;   h>Rli  grade  of 
"ihlin  '  material  had  been  presented  to  the   pnblic.     The  architect  in 
"eierar  practice  has  clients  coming  to  him  all  the  time  who  insis    on 
usng   a    common    unworthy    material    of   the    every-day    cement   block 
maker      The   architect   almost  has   to   fight   to   keep  them    from   being 
sedWitl     anything  approaching  the  <,uality   of   Mr.    Watson  s   work 
there  is  not  a  self-respecting  architect  in  the  country   who  would  be  no 
oS  willing,  but  pleased,  to  use  this  material.     He   would  know   that 
he  could  express  himself  adecpiately  and  permanently. 

The  ciuestion  of  dressing  blocks  is  destined  to  become  a  very  simple 
matter.  I'neumatically  or  electrically  driven  machinery  would  be  read,  y 
devised  for  this  purpose  as  soon  as  there  is  a  demand  for  it  and  as  soon 
a'the  material  of  a  worthy  character  for  building  purposes  is  generally 
produced  l!y  this  means  the  cost  would  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
The  me  is  not  far  distant  when  people  will  be  willing  to  pay  quite 
as  much  for  cement  block  for  buihling  purposes  as  any  other  structural 
substance.     It  depends  on  the  block  maker. 


Concrete  from  a  Brick  Man's  Standpoint 

By  W.  F.  B.\RXi:S 

WITH    pleasure    I    read   the   article    in    your    recent    issue   entitled 
•'-Irra  Cotta  and   Brick"   contributed  by   the  "tlay        orker^ 
This  paper  seems  to  have  an   unprejudice.l   way   of  looking  a 
things;  although  devoted  to  the  clay  interests   it  does  not  abuse  rival 
materials  but  concedes  fairly  that  there  are  merits  in  all 

I    think    the    men    who    will    put    money    into    new    buildings  should 

be  trea  e     honestly  and  not  misled  by  fallacious  arguments  in    he  pub  he 

paperT  do   criticise   the   methods   of   some   of   the   rem  orced-concrete- 

uildi  ig  advocates.     Their  essential  argument  is  this  an<l  nothing  n^^^^^ 

-••some  brick  buil.lings  failed  in  San  I-rancisco:  hence  a  reinforced  con 

rrete  hiiildino"  will  never  fail.  ^     ,  -,      \^   r 

Why  has  not  someone  already  stated  the  facts  of  the  case?     Before 

the  fire  every  buihling  of  importance  in  San  ^  ^"'^,'^*:°'  ^^J^  .°"^°;^  V?,d 
government  buiUlings  maybe,  was  constructed  of  brick  oj  ^^  '"^^/"^ 
steel  Some  of  them  ha<l  a  facing  of  stone  on  the  street  side,  as  the 
St  Francis  Hotel  or  the  Kohl  building,  but  they  were  al  essentially 
b  ick  and  steel  structures.     The  victory  of  these  noble  buildings  over 
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earthquake  and  fire  has  been  the  salvation  of  San  Francisco  and  they 

are  the  pride  of  the  citv  now. 

In  rei)ly  to  this  will  the  advocates  of  universal  concrete  buikhn^s 
o-ive  us  the'names  and  descriptions  of  the  reinforced  concrete  buddnigs 
m  San  Francisco  that  have  survived  the  earthquake  and  fire?  What  is 
the  truth  of  this  matter?  Were  there  really  any  buildin^-s  of  this  type 
in  the  city?  Where  were  thev,  of  how  many  stories,  how  larj^^e,  what 
was  the  thickness  of  the  walls'  who  was  the  architect  and  who  was  the 
l)uilder?  Can  they  not  let  us  visit  the  buildings  or  give  us  photographs 
showing  the  "before"  and^'after"? 

How  do  these  people  support  their  claims  of  the  peculiar  htness 
of  reinforced  concrete  for  San  l^Vancisco  when  the  material  has  never 
l)een  put  to  the  test  of  actual  San  Francisco  conditions?  Their  claim 
is  a  theory  :  a  great  many  other  theories,  plausible  before  the  recent  fire, 

have  been  discarded  since. 

The  general  condition  of  reinforced  floors  throughout  the  city  does 
not,  to  luv  mind,  support  the  contentions  of  the  reinforced  concrete 
men.  1  kncnv  some  Hoors  that  have  stood  well;  I  know  many  others 
that  exist  as  dust  in  the  basements  and  still  others  that  while  maintam- 
ino-  an  api^earance  of  strength  are  really  rotten  through  and  through 
aiul  must  be  torn  down.  This  is  true  of  concrete  column  i)rotection  in 
most  cases;  while  it  may  have  saved  the  steel  it  is  utterly  ruined  by  the 
fire  itself.    That  is  negative  praise  for  a  "fireproof"  material. 

Let  us  forget  for  the  time  all  the  newspaper  talk  of  the  last  five 
months  about  concrete  and,  going  back  to  the  substance  itself,  inquire 
what  its  right  to  consideration  as  a  fireproof  material  really  is.  For 
o-reat  engineering  works,  for  subaqueous  works,  for  foundations  and  in 
a  certain  class  of  buildings  where  there  is  little  conflagration  risk,  it  has 
incomi)arable  advantages;  but  is  it  fireproof  and  does  it  not  lose  its 
valua])le  ])r()i)erties  at  a  much  lower  temperature  than  would  injure 
common,  well-burned  red  brick? 

And  why  should  it  not  do  this?  Ls  Portland  cement  some  new, 
irreducible  mineral,  or  is  it  our  familiar  lime-rock  and  our  familiar  clay, 
crushed,  inilverized,  mixed  and  roasted  sufficiently  to  expel  the  chemi- 
cally retained  water?  Could  not  this  roasting  or  burning  proceed  until 
from  the  lime-rock  we  have  pure  lime?  Could  not  the  same  clay  be 
burnt  into  an  altogether  different  product?  How  then,  in  reason,  can 
■  the  mixing  of  these  two  half-burnt  materials — either  of  which  would  be 
absolutelv  destroyed  for  the  purpose  in  hand  Dy  a  further  application 
of  heat— produce'  a  fireproof  material?  I  am  absolutely  convinced 
myself  that  the  best  concrete  will  disintegrate  at  a  comparatively  low  tem- 
perature :  I  have  witnessed  the  tests  and  better  than  that,  I  have  studied 
the  remains  of  concrete  in  burned  San  Francisco. 

However,  as  I  said  in  the  beginning,  I  do  not  want  to  make  a 
long  article  of  this,  because  my  purpose  is  too  simple.  What  I  do  want 
is  to  see  the  public  dealt  with  honestly  in  the  t'iscussions  of  this  build- 
ing material  question.  The  business  man  of  the  city  who  is  interested 
in  building  should  be  treated  to  a  reason  once  in  a  while  and  not  be  fed 
entirely  upon  opinions. 

People  have  time  to  stop  and  listen  to  the  story  of  your  success,  but 
they  are  in  an  awful  hurry  when  you  attempt  to  explain  why  you 
failed. — Clav  Worker. 


An  Improved  Application  of  Hot  Air  Heating 


* 


By  A.  O.  J()Xb:S 

AN  improved  warm-air  heating  system  which  has  rendered  -modern 
furnace  work  less  complicated — an  ever  increasing  number  of 
practical  and  perfectly  working  heating  plans— make  it  possible 
to  describe  a  thoroughly  tes'ted  and  practical  heating  system;  a  system 
insuring  the  greatest  amount  of  heat  from  a  given  (juantity  of  fuel,  and 
one  enabling  the  operator  to  control  the  supply  of  warm  air,  directing 
i-.  at  will  into  the  rooms  to  be  heated,  securing  ventilation  at  a  small  ex- 
])ense  and  reducing  the  cost  of  installing  warm-air  furnaces,  at  the  same 
time  increasing  their  efficiency,  is,  in  the  wTiter's  estimation,  and  in  the 
face  of  rapidly   disai)pearing  prejudices,  a   system   worthy   of  universal 

adoption. 

The  system  under  consideration  difi'ers  from  those  in  common^  use 
in  that  ventilation  is  secured  in  all  rooms  and  the  basement  is  not  filled 
with  warm-air  pipes,  but  consists  of  the  placing  of  any  modern  warm- 
air  furnace  of  the  correct  size  in  an  ordinary  basement  of  reasonable 
height.  The  furnace  to  be  centrally  located  and  supplied  with  fresh  air 
of  an  amount  ecpial  to  at  least  90  per  cent  of  the  combined  area  of  the 
basement  pipes,  and  the  warm-air  chamber  connected  by  one-half  the 
number  of  warm-air  pipes  ordinarily  used  to  improved  warm-air  reg- 
isters placed  in  the  wall  of  each  room  on  the  first  floor,  with  a  wall  pipe 
continuing  from  the  top  of  each  register  box  to  the  rooms  on  the 
second  floor,  using  for  heating  each  two  rooms — one  on  the  first  floor 
and  one  on  the  second— a  basement  pipe  with  capacity  equal  to  the 
capacity  of  two  pipes  necessary  for  heating  these  two  rooms  separately. 
The  manner  of  connecting  the  wall  pipe  to  the  to])  of  the  improved 
side  wall  re^rister  is  shown  in  the  illustration;  also  the  method  of  pipe 
construction  in  the  basement. 

The  advantages  to  be  gained  are  that  ventilation  is  secured  in  all 
the  rooms,  as  these  registers  are  ])rovi(led  with  a  double  metal  box, 
arranged  with  an  air  s])ace  between  the  inner  and  outer  casing,  and  a 
ventilating  opening,  where  air  is  drawn  out  of  the  rooms  being  heated 
and  is  conducted  through  the  air  space  upwards,  around  the  wall  pipe— 
\l  single  wall  pii)es  are  used— or  through  the  space  between  the  two 
casings  of  a  double  wall  pipe  when  the  latter  are  used. 

The  heat  of  the  wall  pipe  causing  an  upward  current  insures  a  rapid 
movement  of  the  foul  air  to  a  point  in  the  attic  directly  above  the  reg- 
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istcrs,  where  it  should  be  conducte<l  thrcugh  vent  pipes  to  a  chimney 
fliip  not  nsed  for  anv  other  puri)ose. 

I  will  be  seeA  that  c'ellar  air-as  ordinanly  used  for  protection 
when  do  dirwall  pipes  are  nsed-is  not  allowed  to  enter  the  space 
he  ween  e  two  cas  uRS  of  the  wall  pipe,  but,  nistea.l,  a.r  ,s  drawn 
'^'omX  roonl ;  therefo're,  coal  dust  and  «•-  asltes^  are^.ot    -"<    -^; 

•  ^  fi,t-.^iicr1-i  tho  reo-istcrs  as  is  sometimes  the  case  witii  ine  sy^iciiih 
Ih^t  avete  inllrse  efc;re  the  introduction  of  this  system,  wh.ch  has 
been  adopUMl  by  a\reat  many  furnace  dealers  who  testify  to  the  pract,- 

<-ihi1itv  of  the  system  described.  .     , 

The  ad' anta^es  of  being  able  to  ntili/.e  all  of  the  warm  a.r  from 

the  f ,  nace    n  t  rt^rst  floor  Tooms  when  the  second  floor  rooms  are  not 

n  useThoul  1, ,ot  he  overlooked,  for  as  is  well  known-w.th  the  old  plan 

f        tnlTntion     the  closing  of  the  second  floor  registers  or  the  dampers 

•  e  pjes  k^di   g    o    h^  second  rto<,r  registers,  does  not  increase  the 

t'lf  nir  (lelivered  to  the  first  floor  rooms,  but  simply  causes  the 
airr  L  «;  rl  at  d  which  is  very  objectionable-often  givi"R  r  se  to 
Z  arcniinent  which  is  a.lvanced  regar.ling  vitiate<l  air.  W  hi  e  with  this 
Improved  s  stem  the  full  amount  of  the  f  .-MM>ly  -  constan  y  mc,^^^^ 
and  when  the  second  floor  rooms  are  not  in  use  the  fire  in  the  turnacc 
must  necessarily  he  checked  an<l  a  larger  amount  of  a.r  is  supplied  at  a 

'°"  wKhe'secon.l  floor  rooms  are  in  use  the  increased  velocity  of  the 
air  in  t le  pe  pel  dicular  or  wall  pipes  makes  it  possible  to  heat  rooms  on 
Xe  first  floor  locate.l  some  distance  from  the  furnace,  which  is  difi^cult 
wi  hout  the  assistance  of  the.  suction  caused  by  the  wall  pipe. 

'^e  reduced  number  of  warm-air  pipes  in  the  basement  makes  it 
possible  to  connect  the  larger  warm-air  conductor  at  a  point  on  the 
bonnet  of  the  casings  where  it  can  run  straight  »«  the  regis^^e n  1 
makes  ano-jes  unnecessarv.  excepting  in  rare  cases,  and  as  a  straight  lie 
is  the  shortest  distance 'between  two  given  points,  the  least  possible 
amount  of  piping  is  used  with  very  few  angles ;  therefore,  the  friction 
a  r  a  nation  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  which  means  cooler  basements 
aiid  warmer  living  rooms,  to  say  nothing  of  the  reduction  of  cost  in  in- 

The  svstem.  therefore,  renders  modern  furnace  work  less  compli- 

.     cated    insures  perfectly  working  warm-air  heating  plants,  securing  the 

grea  ;st  possible  amount   of   warm   air  from  a  given   cpiantity  of   fuel. 

reduces  the  cost  of  installing  furnaces,  and  makes  failure  almost  impos- 

sible. 


Vigilant  Fido 

In  the  barber  shop  the  scissors  clicked  merrily  away,  and  the  harber-s 
dog  lay  on  the  floor  close  beside  the  chair,  looking  up  intently  all  the 
time  at  the  occupant  who  was  having  his  hair  cut. 

"Nice  dog.  that."  said  the  customer. 

"He  is.  sir,"  said  the  barber.  ^^ 

"He  seems  very  fond  of  watching  you  cut  hair. 

"It  ain-t  that,  sir."  explained  the  barber,  smiling.  Sometimes  I  make 
a  mistake  and  take  a  little  piece  oflf  a  customers  ear!  -Lad.es  Home 
(ournal. 
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Fads  and  Fallacies  in  Hot  Air  Heating 

Ky   K.   S.   THOMl'SON 
(Ccmtimicd  fnm.  the  August  Arcl.itcct  and  EiiKineer.) 

It  is  a  fallacy  to  suppose  that  any  old  pipe  of  any  old  size  put  together 
in  any  old  way  will  carry  hot  air.  The  force  that  carries  hot  a.r  through  a 
t^,fe  is  not  sufficient  to  Ov^ercome  anv  considerable  res.sta.tce  Every  care 
1  m.l  be  taken  o  educe  friction  to'  the  lowest  poi.it,  to  avo.<l  eddies  and 
nre  ei  t  rebotim  from  having  the  air  strike  a  surface  at  right  angles  to  its 
prevent  ^el^""  "    ™  .       ;    ,^„„      g^ter  size  .nust  be  given  to  make  i.p  for 

"""'d'  rk,tv",t,  »  E."™"';™,,,,..  .h.  furnace,  were  „^«^  ■" 

woke     p  nearl     suffocatecl,  but  who  slept  sweetly  till  morn.ng  after  he  ha<l 

^^^^-^:^l^^^r^^^^f'^:^  the  fur.iace 

^^'^^^ifis  \^^ad  ;: tiX^it^t^rcflSas 'r-'JS  heat."     Heat  not  being 
a  substa;«  is'  ..e'ver  either  wet  or  dry,     Air  when  heated  becomes     d^^^^^^ 
thnt  is  its  canacitv  to  absorb  mo.sture  is  mcrease<l.     but  it  is  the  lieat..ig  oi 
e  -i;  tlrit    Ss  it  <lrier  a..d  .tot  the  .netho.l  by  which  i    is  heated, 
k  r..o  ^hfierence  in  this  respect  whether  the  -r;s  heated  by  contact  with 

;i-^viSf^:^S^ih^^^^^^ 

.,  recover  ill  "the  pure,  drv  air  of  Colorado  and  .\r.zo.ia. 

Ft  [f-.    allacy   o  suppose  that  if  a  furnace  heats  a  house  it  is  necessaril) 

i£  "Xf,- :'i  k;r,^Lr.:rs/ 

mav  <liffer  i..  fuel  consumpt.on.  .n  cleanhness    .n  ^^.^^  ".^  u^" t%'  e     Jt.  e 
<lufability.  and  in  many  other  po.nts.  but  ...  the  ab.l.tv   to  heat  the  house 

there  will  be  no  difiference.  r  i    .     ,.     ^ruof  ic  q11  it  i<; 

\  furnace  is  a  machine  for  the  manufacture  of  hot  air.     I  hat  is  all  it   s 
A  lurnace   s  a  problem  of  manufacturing  this  hot  air 

r^t^e  tasT  exp  .'.it.       ofuelthr  problem  of  pro.luci.ig  a  .i.achi.ie  for 
tl  e'ma.n.SrT'o1  hot  air  which  shall  be  cleanly   easy  g    'XTSn  o 
durable  are  problems  for  the  furnace  .na.iufacturer.     but  the  Prpi"f"\o' 
getting  this  hot  air  equally  distributed  through  the  various  rooms  of  a  house, 
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and  so  properly  heating  the  house,  is  a  prohleni  that  rests  solely  with  the 
heating  and  ventilating  engineer.  Given  a  furnaee,  good  or  had,  whieh  can 
produce  the  requisite  ciuantitv  of  hot  air  at  the  recjuisite  temperature  and  the 
proper  heating  of  the  house  depends  wholly  on  the  hot-air  ])ipes  and  ventdat- 
ing  arrangements. 

.  •  The  poorest  furnace  ever  huilt.  if  large  enough  to  furnish  the  requisite 
quantity  of  hot  air,  will  heat  any  house  if  the  engineering  work  is  properly 

done. 

The  best  furnace  ever  built  will  not  heat  two  rooms  if  the  engineering 

work  has  not  been  properly  done. 

It  is  the  proposition  of  the  man  behind  the  gun. 

This  accounts  for  the  fact  that  you  will  often  find  two  men,  using  the 
same  make  of  furnaee,  one  of  whom  will  declare  it  is  the  best  in  the  world 
and  the  other  is  equally  sure  it  is  the  worst.  One  is  giving  the  furnace  credit 
that  belongs  to  the  engineer;  the  other  is  placing  on  it  blame  which  is  due 
to  the  engineer. 

It  is  a  fallacv  to  suppose  that  leader  ])ipes  in  the  basement  must  have 
an  inclination  or  ''pitch"  of  one  inch  to  the  foot  in  order  that  the  hot  air  may 
flow  through  them. 

The  ascensional  force  of  hot  air  (if  I  may  be  allowed  to  coin  a  word) 
depends  on  the  difference  in  elevation  between  the  starting  |)()int  ancl  point 
of  deliverv.  It  will  make  no  difference  wdiether  the  air  is  carried  six  feet 
perpendicularly  and  twelve  feet  horizontally,  or  five  feet  perpendicularly  and 
twelve  feet  at  an  inclination  of  one  inch  to  the  foot.  What  you  gain  in  the 
pitch  you  lose  in  the  riser.  If  I  //(/(/  tc*  take  my  ]Mi)es  off  the  side  of  the 
casing  I  would  carry  the' casing  up  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  joists  and 
carrv  the  pipes  horizontally  under  the  joists.  1  would  get  the  same  total 
elevation  by  this  plan  as  with  a  low  casing  and  ])ipes  inclined,  but  the  eleva- 
tion in  the' casing  would  be  more  efficient  than  in  the  i)ipes,  ])ecause  freer 
from  friction. 

r.ut  in  practice  I  always  use  a  tiat-topped  casing  and  take  the  pipes  off 
the  top,  because  in  this  way  I  can  make  straight  lines  from  furnace  to 
register  boxes  and  foot-pieces,  something  it  is  rarely  possible  to  do  wliere 
you  take  pipes  from  the  side  of  the  casing. 

liy  running  the  leader  pipes  horizontally  and  close  to  the  joists  you 
leave  plenty  of  head  room  in  the  cellar,  if  it  is  of  reasonable  depth,  and  they 
who  manage  the  furnace  or  use  the  cellar  will  rise  up  and  call  you  blessed. 

As  in'this  statement  I  am  flying  in  the  face  of  all  tradition  and  prece- 
dent, I  feel  that  I  must  back  my  assertion  with  a  ])ractical  example. 

Last  year  in  putting  in  a  large  job  1  was  compelled,  in  order  to  reach  a 
certain  room,  to  carry  the  air  through  88  feet  of  pipe.  Sixty-nine  feet  of  this 
])ipe  was  horizontal  and  19  feet  perpendicular.  The  lay-out  was  as  follows: 
1  started  with  a  22-inch  pipe,  which  I  carried  five  feet  perpendicularly 
up  from  casing  top.  Then  a  22-inch  (p-degree  elbow.  Then  five  feet  hori- 
zontally to  the"  right.  Then  another  22-inch  90-degree  elbow.  Then  42  feet 
horizontallv  through  a  long  hallway  and  out  into  a  "Social  Room."  Here 
the  22-inch  line  ended  and'the  pipe  was  capped.  A  few  feet  before  the  end 
1  tapped  this  line  with  a  9-inch  round  pii)e  which  heated  two  rooms  in  the 
second  story  and  a  y/2  by  12-inch  ])ipe  which  heated  one  room  on  first  floor. 
Close  to  the  end  of  the  2'2-inch  line  I  put  in  a  16-inch  tee  collar  for  a  16  by 
20-inch  register  on  first  floor.  In  the  cap  on  end  of  the  22-inch  pipe  I  put  a 
9-inch  collar ;  on  this  a  9-inch  90-degree  elbow,  with  six  feet  of  9-inch  pipe 
running  horizontally  to  the  left,  wdiere  by  a  reducer  and  8-inch  round  elbow 
1  entered  a  perpendicular  8-inch  round  stack   twelve  feet  high.    This  entered 
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the  bottom  of  an  8  by  10-inch  sciuare  pii)e,  which  ran  sixteen  feet  to  the  right 

orizontally  between  the  jomts.     The  end  of  this  pii)e  was  closed,  and  1  cut 

Sto  the  top  a  S  by  14-inch  pipe  with  a  I2xi5-h.ch  register  just  above  the 

^'"''The'long  run  of  22-inch  pipe  being  all  exposed  was  leveled  with  a  spirit 
level      You  will  notice  that  in  addition  to  the  sixty-nine  teet  of  absolute  y 
ortontaipipe   1   had   six  90-degree   elbow.,   not  counting  the   change   in 
direction  of  air  made  as  it  came  through  the  register. 

Ymi  will  notice  also  that  the  16  by  20-inch  first  floor  register  was  at  the 
pnd  of  a  A7-foot  line  of  absolutely  horizontal  pipe. 

n   la^-out   this    job    I    made   the    following   calculations: 

Tto^he  5-foot  rise  from  the  top  of  the  furnace  would  give  sufl^- 
rient  force  to  carry  the  air  to  the  end  of  the  22-inch  horizontal    me. 
'^2      That  as  the  capacity  of  the  22-inch  line  was  ^onsiderablv  in  ex  es 
f  tlfnt  o    the  three  tappings,  that  the  momentum  of  the  air  would,  when  it 
1rS^.^S^T^^^  considerable  amount  around  the  9-;nch  elbow, 
•;       ttr  n  g^.X  9-in^  horizontal  pipe,  on  the  principle  of  the  hydraulic  ran. 
r   That  the  8-inch  perpendicular  pipe  would  take  care  o     itself  anc 
<nve'the  air  a   good  push  to  start   it   through  the   sixteen    feet  of  8   and 
ro-iiKh  bori-ntal  pi,)e^  ^^^    ^^.^^^^^  ^^^^.^^^^^^  ^  .^^^  ,^  ,      ,, 

centtrea^I^tlS.  U.at  of  the  riser  by  which  it  was  fed  1  would  make  up  for 

'''  'ah  ti J fivrn;gisters  on  this  system  worked  well,  and  eciually  well,  and 
none  better  than  the  one  at  the  end  of  88  feet  of  pipe. 

1  mv  own  .justification  1  must  say  that  I  did  not  in  this  case  send  the 
.ir  arou  I  Rd  inllood's  barn  and  back  again  simply  to  give  1  exercise, 
init  because  in  this  case  the  line  followed  was  the  most  direct  which  the  con- 
ctriir'tion  of  the  1)uildinir  permitted.  •   ,    t 

f  cI.uldlrKc  plent>^)f  other  instances,  and  in^faet  every  ,ob  I  put  u,  -s 

'"  '"llreelv  a.lnut  that  if  bv  the  use  of  ••pitch"  anoles  can  l,e  materially 
.eau  e,l  or  -di'lnces  ,na,cnafly  shortene.l  there  is  an  ^^':^;^;^;Zl 
i>  due  to  retUiction  of  an-les  and  distance,  an.l  that  th.s  udl  rarel>  justUN 
^i^r^i11n<r  the  head  r<^)om  in  a  basement.  ^       •         n 

'  in  nv  time  and  vour  patience  xv..uld  fail  should  1  attempt  to  ^nve  all 
the  fa  Is  a  I  fa  Lies  which  in  mv  opinion  have  been  connected  w,thhot-a,r 
K^aino  The  business  has  been  far  too  largely  left  to  unsc.ennhc  men. 
Eve  V  n,an  who  has  ever  live.l  in  a  furnace-heate.l  house  thmks  he  know 
a'iralJout  heat.n,  with  hot  air.  Every  man  who  can  a.uUe  a  ----da 
i.-iir  of  snins  thinks  lie  is  competent  to  put  m  a  furnace  Hit  poi mar 
Pss^n  1^  be  n  that  science  an.l  skill  were  not  neede.l.  and  .f  the  house 
were  not  heated  it  was  the  fault  of  the  turnace  or  the  syste.n. 

How  much  common  weal  is  sacrificed  upon  the  altar  of  selfish  m- 

(lividualism. 

It  is  too  often  found  more  convenient  lo  cprnte  a  maxim  than  to 
practice   a   principle. 

1-Nperience  i.roves  that  those  who  gain  money  rapi.lly  by  specula- 
tion almost  never  keep  it :  an.l  when  they  have  lost  U  they  are  mhn.tely 
worse  off  than  they  were  before     -Success  Magazme. 
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Greater  San  Francisco  Construction  Association 

THE  Greater  San  Francisco  Construction  Association,  composed  of  prom- 
inent   enirineers,    architects,    contractors,    material    men    and    property 
owners,   has   oroanized   permanently   to  counteract   the   labor   trouhles 
which  seriously  threaten  to  retard  the  reconstruction  of  San  hViincisco,  and 

adopted  the  following  resolution :  •  r  -^ 

"That  whereas,  We  believe  the  permanent  reconstruction  of  our  city 
is  being  seriously,  if  not  fatally,  retarded  by  continuous  labor  demands  vvhich 
have  threatened  to  further  force  the  labor  cost  in  construction  beyond  fair 
and  reasonable  limits  and  surround  the  building  industry  with  working  con- 
ditions which  tend  to  produce  continual  increasing  industrial  instability,  and 
whereas,  these  conditions  are  largely  maintained  by  restricted  labor  sup- 
ply and  whereas,  the  city's  greatest  industrial  need  is  a  large  amount  of 
labor  of  a  character  that  will  replenish  its  depleted  citizenship  and  give 
force  to  the  work  of  rebuilding  our  ruins,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  this  Association  declares  that  it  will  exert  every  inHu- 
ence  it  possesses,  and  will  co-operate  with  every  other  organization  that  dis- 
plays a  willingness  to  do  so  to  invite,  secure  and  guarantee  permanent  em- 
ployment and  protection  with  fair  wages  and  hours  to  all  competent  labor 
that  can  bv  organized  force  be  invited  to  come  to  this  city." 

The  officers  are:  \V.  J.  Wayte,  President;  Max  (;oldsmith.  First  Vice- 
president;  W.  W.  Thurston,  Second  Vice-president;  Richard  Jones,  Secre- 
tary; D.  Franklin  Oliver,  Treasurer. 

Relative  to  the  sentiment  that  the  building  trades  are  demanding,  too 
high  wages  it  may  be  said  to  the  credit  of  the  Associated  Council  of  Carpen- 
ters that  they  have  on  two  separate  occasions  voted  down  a  proposition  to  in- 
crease the  carpenters'  minimum  wage  above  $4.00  a  day  for  eight  hours.  The 
demand  for  workmen,  however,  has  brought  the  actual  wages  paid  to  $4..-)0 
a  day  for  first  class  men,  and  a  few  are  receiving  as  high  as  $5.00  per  day, 
the  latter  wage  being  paid  to  the  best  men  and  as  a  temporary  bonus  by  con- 
tractors who'  have  interior  bank  fixtures  and  other  similar  work  to  execute. 

It  is  reported  that  there  are  hundreds  of  workmen  engaged  with  non- 
union men  under  open-shop  conditions,  the  unions,  realizing  that  if  they  are 
unable  to  provide  enough  men  they  cannot,  in  fairness  to  the  contractors, 
exclude  others  from  employment.  The  union  wages  for  bricklayers  is  $6.00 
a  day,  but  shortly  after  the  fire  in  April  wages  went  u])  to  $7.00  a  day. 
Plumbers  have  been  granted  an  increase  of  $1.00  a  day,  making  their  wages 

now  $6.00. 

According  to  estimates  made  September  1st  there  were  at  that  time 
35,000  men  employed  in  building  operations  in  San  Francisco  as  against 
13^350  on  January  1,  1906. 


* 


* 


Propitious 

An  English  dailv  had  the  following  advertisement:  "Wanted— A 
gentleman  to  undertake  the  sale  of  a  patent  medicine.  The  advertiser 
guarantees  it  will  be  profitable  to  the  undertaker."— Christian  Register. 

* 
*  * 

Some  people  seem  to  think  that  they  can  purchase  friends  justahe 

same  as  they  do  groceries  and  drugs. 
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Novel  Idea  in  Interior  Decoration 

By  SIDNKY  PHILLIPS 
T-HFRF  is  one  part  of  the  wall  space  of  almost  every  room  that     is 

fined  to  leaded  glass.  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^„ 

opportunity    for    decoration,    either 
with  stenciled,  painted  or  burned-in 
designs,  or  combinations  of  one  or 
more  of  these  methods.    And  it  may 
be  well  to  add  that  whatever  deco- 
rative scheme  is  employed  for  a  door, 
should  be  confined,  as  a  rule,  to  the 
panels,  since  the  stiles  and  rails  are 
the  elements  of  strength  which  bind 
the     panels    together    and     support 
them,  and  hence  should  be  free  from 
decoration.    If  any  ornament  is  to  be 
used    upon    the    framework   it    should 
be   a   simple   geometrical   treatment 
that  would  not  take  away  from  the 
structural  character  of  the  door.  Be- 
sides    the     methods     of     decoration 
above     suggested,     there     are,     of 
course,    others    that    are    available, 
such  as  inlav,  applied  metal  work  or 
relief  ornaments,  or  tapestry,  or  even 
wall  ])a])er  can  be  used. 

In  the  latter  case,  the  hard  prints, 
many     of     which     are     very     beau- 

,      . tiful'     and     the     imitation     leathers, 

some    of    which    are    close    imitations    of   old    Spanish    toi>'f    '^^^'^"^ 
would  be  very  appropriate  for  a  door  pa"el  decoration      The  .n.tat.on 
leathers,  such  as  are  used  for  furniture  covennps  m.sht  ^IsoJ^^  "*«'  . 
When  fabrics  or  wall  papers  are  used  for  decorattn^  a  door,  the  mold- 
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iii^s  shVild  be  first  removed  and  the  fabrie  stretched  in  position  and 
tacked  cT^ely  around  the  ed^es  with  small  cacks,  and  the  moldinj^s 
should  then  l)e    replaced,  covering  the  rough  edges. 

In  order  to  protect  ordinary  wall  paper  from  being  soded  by  hand- 
ling, it  mav  be  varnished  after  it' has  been  pasted  on  the  door  panel.  This 
is  done  bv' first  sizing  the  paper  with  a  glue  size,  prepared  by  boiling  the 
best  glue'  (gelatine  in  flakes)  in  sufficient  water  to  make  a  size  that  can 
be  applied  smoothly  and  evenly,  and  after  this  has  stood  for  at  least  twen- 
ty-four hours,  applying  a  thin  coat  of  white  damar  varnish.  A  second 
thin  coat  of  varnish  can  be  given  if  desired,  but,  as  a  rule,  one  coat  will 

be  sufficient. 

Painted  or  stenciled  decorations  look  well  either  on  pamted  wood- 
work or  on  wood  that  is  finished  in  the  natural  or  is  stained.  In  the  latter 
case  the  decoration  should  be  done  after  the  work  is  filled  and  given 
a  thin  coat  of  shellac,  which  should  be  lightly  rubbed  with  fine  steel  wool 
to  bring  it  to  a  smooth  even  surface.  In  coloring  the  design,  the  efifect 
of  the  varnish  should  be  considered.  An  ordinary  varnish  gives  a  brow^i 
or  yellow  cast  to  the  colors  beneath  it,  changing  blues  to  a  greenish  cast 
and  considerably  dulling  the  reds,  greens  and  yellows.  Where  bright 
colors  are  desired  to  carry  out  the  decorative  scheme,  care  should  be 
taken  to  use  onlv  such  varnishes  as  are  specially  prepared  for  use  with 
white  enamel  work.  These  are  made  from  selected  gum  and  are  nearly 
colorless. 

For  pyrography  or  burnt  wood  efiFects  whicli  are  particularly  adapted 
to  panel  decoration,  selected  poplar  or  white  wood  is  the  best  lumber 
to  use,  although  straight  grained  oak  (not  (piarter  sawed  ^  that  is  fine  and 
uniform  in  grain,  or  cherry,  may  be  used  if  desired.  Maple  is  also  well 
adapted  for  burning.     In  this  case  the  burning  should  be  done  before  the 

wood  is  filled. 

For    the    purpose    of    illustration, 

two  designs  for  decorated  doors  are 
iriven.  In  each  case  the  Art  Xou- 
veau  style  has  been  used,  since  it  i^ 
capable  of  so  much  variation  and 
freedom  of  treatment.  ( )f  course, 
the  Empire  torch,  the  Colonial  swag 
or  garland,  or  the  heavy  laurel  leaf 
festoon,  as  well  as  almost  any  deco- 
rative style  can  be  employed. 

The  first  door  illustrated  is  an  or- 
dinary four-panel  door,  the  design 
being  a  conventionalized  po])py.  ( )n 
the  bottom  panels  are  large  leaves 
with  twisted  stems  that  run  on  up  to 
the  u])per  j^anels,  as  though  passing 
back  of  the  lock  rail,  each  supporting 
a  large  fiovver. 

The  leaves  are  of  dull  green, 
against  a  black  or  dark  brown  or 
blue  ground.  The  flowers  are  bright 
red,  or  dull  yellow  against  the  nat- 
ural color  o[  the  wood,  the  stems  be- 
ing green.  The  background  of  the 
lower  ])anels  may  be  darkened  by 
burning. 
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But  it  is  when  the  door  is  clesip^ed  with  a  M>ecial  view  to^^^^^^ 

U,at  the  nK,st  novel  ^^^^  ^^^ ^' ^:tco^  bein,.  suited  for 
'I'he  second  design  is  an  oUcl  one,  ine  ^^^^^ 

painting  rather  than  for  burning.    The  cc^r  ^^-  f^- •-[;,  „^  ,,,  I  ^.,,. 
i:'  ^^[ii?Ltn:touh/'fool'wen"ln  „in.  or  pale  green  on  a  white  or 

cih'::4:;ir;:ti!etSwaL^d;ct^^^^^^ 

Builder.  ^ 

*  * 

W  dt  Paper  For  Gloomy  Rooms 

^^       tistic  design  and  harmonizing  color 

A  scientist, tells  us,  says  an  -f-);^-; ^   .J  ,^     .^Ukration.  This 
the  color  of  one's  surroundings  ,s  not  a  ■"e':^  ^^^  1  ^^^^^.^ 

is  not  as  far-fetche.l  -, ''  '"^>;.S^  '  ,ha"  ^  1  "  ."ist  an.l  fog  obscure 
;;,riighr:Vthrsu;i-:^"lfrU'nhe''outside  worm  beautifm,  it  is  ,uite 

reasonable  to  make  our  ^""les  J'",  ,j  ^^^jf^,!  .^all  paper 

Here  are  -"-,  "'f  '>>;  '\\^  ,  °  f^^,  ;  good  for  nervous  people, 
is  of  one  tint.  ^^''"'"t,,^">  '^.^/'^™,;,,1,  yourself  to  a  state  of  nervous 
Have  you  ever,  when  ill  ui  bed,  •^«'"^"'J°"';_^  something,  to  its  stalk 
irritation  by  trying  to  join  ^^  .'>'«  ^""J.-^^^Re  1  is  s  J  o  e^  to  be  rather 
which  has  wandered  away  m  the  pattern  -^  ^ed  ^  '  \!1  '  „ernless.  Dark 
bad  for  nerves,  but  is  warm  ^"!  .^°"  ;,,"^i;rM' "  J,-; -h    clear  brown   is 

■       '  *  *  * 

Portland  Architectural  Club 

liv  c.  II.  K.\i'.i,i-: 

T-HR  majority   of  the  larger  V^'^  ^ ^^s  rvhich^w^ITom 
I      verv  active  an.l  influential  clubs,  tli'-^^^cord>  ot  u 

•      stant    gain    in    '"-'- tl^^rs '^1 1^ 
proved  a  great  beneht  to  ^'^  '"7'^^"^,^ ;,,^  f^,.^  architects  and  draughts- 
It  was  a  club  of  a  ^"'"'^^"=^*"'^'^^;';''''K*e'  s  the  possibilities  of  an  or- 
men  had  in  view  when  thev  met  to  discuss       «  P^  ,„th„sias- 

ganization  at  a  meeting  last  Ma>       ''^'vf -f;^,        Vieetin^  hel.l  Mav  28, 
Uc,  and  got  others  -terested^o  tla     a    .t    t       1  inc_^^_  g^^  ^^^^  ^^.^^^ 

:;^;^  \'^^r'N;:c'^uSom  Pr;:ident;V,hn  C.  Wils...  vice-president-, 

C.  h'.  Kable,  Secretary; ;  H.  A.  )\J;^"^^/^ne,;' interested  in  the  work 
During  the  organization  ot  t'"-  chib   a M  were  ^  ^^^^ 

of  other  architectural  ^'"'^^.^^'^'^S  bo,    account  of  its  nearness 

given  the  San   ^'^^^'^^^'^^t.o^^n\y.^X\on   a    few    years   ago. 

to   us.   also   its    good    success   since 


state  Board  of  Architecture 

President Henry  A.  Schulze 

Secretary-Treasurer Lionel   Dean 

Asst.  Sec.-Treas Fred  II.  Roehkk; 

Northern  District 

Henky   a.   Schulze.   Lionel   Dean,    Seth   Babson, 
William  Cl  rlett,  Clinton   Day. 

Southern  District 

John    p.    Kremi'kl,   1'"kki)    II.     Ko'ehku;,    Octavus 
Morgan,  Slmner  P.  Hunt,  \V.  S. 

HlBBARD. 

San   Francisco    Chapter  of    American   Institute  of 

Architects 

President Henry    A.    Schulze 

Sec.-Treas William    C"u rlett 

\'ice-Pres William    Mooskr 

Trustees Jas.  VV.  Reed  and  Clinton   Day 

Regular  meetings,  the  second  Friday  in  January, 
April,   July   and    October. 


Bank  of  Italy  Building 

Much  interest  has  been  manifested  by 
San  Francisco  architects  in  the  competition 
for  phins  for  a  modern  lire-proof  bank 
building  for  the  Bank  of  Italy.  Several 
of  the  leading  architects  in  the  city  pre- 
pared sketches  and  some  of  the  best  plans 
ever  brought  out  in  a  local  competition 
was  the  result.  The  final  selection  was 
made  by  the  bank  directors  from  four 
names  selected  out  of  a  dozen  or  more 
by  a  committee  of  three.  The  successful 
one  was  Architect  Frank  T.  Shea,  brother 
of  City  Architect  Shea.  Mr.  Shea's  plans, 
according  to  the  bank  officials,  were  elab- 
orately executed,  and  were  accompanied 
by  estimates  of  actual  cost  which  gave 
the  bank  people  something  tangible  to 
work  upon.  The  plans  as  accepted  call 
for  a  ten-storv  building,  having  a  granite 
base  with  a  pink  rose  pressed  brick  front 
for  six  and  one-half  stories,  the  remaining 
three  and  one-half  stories  being  of  terra 
cotta.  The  floors  will  be  of  reinforced 
concrete  as  will  the  foundations.  The  win- 
dows and  doors  will  have  metal  sash  and 
frames.  There  will  be  two  high  speed  pas- 
senger elevators  and  one  freight  elevator. 
The  ground  floor  will  be  elaborately  fin- 
ished for  banking  purposes.  The  esti- 
mated cost  of  the  building,  which  will 
occupy  a  commanding  site  at  Clay  and 
Montgomery  streets,  is  $2(K),(XK). 


The  following  architects  and  designers 
particii)ated  in  the  competition :  Sutton  & 
Weeks,  Loring  P.  Rixford,  William  Cur- 
lett.  Mooser  &  Miiwain,  Ralph  W.  Hart, 
Frank  T.  Shea.  L.  Mastropasqua,  Italo 
Zanolini.  John  C.  Pelton,  C.  R.  Wilson. 
Charles  Faff  &  Co.,  Stone  &  Smith  and 
Gordon,  Tracy  &  Swartout  of  New  York. 


Cuthbertson's  Suggestions 

Architect  W.  J.  Cuthbertson  of  1231 
O'l'arrell  street,  formerly  city  architect, 
has  filed  a  communication  with  the  Board 
of  Supervisors  setting  forth  his  idea  of 
how  fires  in  the  city  might  be  checked.  His 
suggestion  is  that  the  front  space  of  all 
lots  fronting  on  business  streets  shall 
be  utilized  for  one-story  fire  proof  struc- 
tures to  be  devoted  to  business  purposes, 
and  upon  the  roofs  of  wlrich  shall  be 
constructed  sidewalks  for  foot  passen- 
gers, the  higher  structures  on  the  lots  to 
rise  back  of  these  walks.  In  front  of  the 
fire  proof  structures  on  the  street  level 
he  would  cut  narrower  sidewalks,  cov- 
ered by  arcades  supporting  street  car 
tracks,  one  on  each  side  of  the  street. 


Gets  Three  Good  Contracts 

The  Thompson-Starrett  Company  has 
taken  the  contract  for  the  erection  of  an 
eight-story  building  on  the  southwest  cor- 
ner of  Kearny  street  and  Union  Square 
avenue,  for  the  Tuning  estate.  The  build- 
ing will  be  class  A  and  will  cost  $250,000. 
Nathaniel  Blaisdell  is  the  architect.  The 
Thompson-Starrett  Company  has  also  been 
awarded  the  contract  for  reconstructing 
the  Sherman  &  Clay  building  at  Kearny 
and  Sutter  streets  at  an  outlay  of  $175.00(1 
and  the  erection  of  the  Hotel  Alex- 
ander on  Gearv  street. 


New  Partnership 

Charles  Edward  Hodges,  the  architect 
of  various  buildings  at  Palo  Alto  Uni- 
versity, and  Kenneth  McDonald,  Jr.,  re- 
cently from  the  office  of  Hunt  &  Hunt, 
in  New  York  city,  have  become  associat- 
ed in   business  at  871    Eddy  street. 
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Senator  Perkins'  Building 

Plans   for   Senator   George    C.    Perkins' 
new  building  on  the  southeasterly  corner 
of   Kearny   and   Bush    streets  %ve   been 
completed  by  M.  J.   Lyon,  the  architect, 
-ind  figures   are   now   being  taken   on   the 
handsome    $100,000    structure    which    vvi  1 
l,e  begun   within  thirty  days.      Ihe  build- 
ing   will    be    an    exact    duplicate    of    the 
former     building,     erectod    on    the    same 
ground,   is   designed   by   the    same   archi- 
Tect     and,    as    formerly,    will    be    strictly 
Class    A       The    Senator   has    determined 
il^o  to  maintain  its  name,  the  Alto  build- 
ing.     It   will   consist  of  eight  stories  and 

l)asement. 

Bids  for  Claremont  Hotel 

\rchitect  C.  W.  Dickey,  with  offices  in 
the  Macdonough  building.  Oakland,  an- 
nounces that  he  is  ready  to  take  bids 
for  the  heating,  plumbing  and  electrical 
work  in  the  new  Claremont  hotel  at 
Berkeley.  The  building  is  now  under 
way  and  is  to  cost  $500,000.  An  elabor- 
ate heating  and  ventilating  plant  is  to 
be  installed  as  well  as  a  private  tire 
sprinkler    system. 

Will  be  Handsome  Structure 

One  of  the  handsomest  office  build- 
ings in  the  city  will  be  the  new  Dana 
building,  which  will  face  Union  square 
,,n  the  site  of  the  old  structure,  the 
ground  floor  of  which  was  occupied  by 
the  Peacock  restaurant.  Oliver  & 
I'oulkes  are  busy  on  (he  plans  which 
call  for  a  twelve-story  building  of  steel, 
reinforced  concrete  and  metal.  Ihe 
structure  will  cost  $350,000  and  the 
architects  will  be  ready  to  receive  bids 
in  two  or  three  weeks. 

New  Library  Building 

The  trustees  of  the  San  Francisco 
Public  Library,  James  D.  Phclan,  chair- 
man, will  shortly  call  for  competitive 
plans  for  a  library  building  to  cost  up- 
wards of  $1,000,000.  It  is  planned  to 
make  the  structure  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  imposing  public  buildings 
in  San  Francisco.  Andrew  Carnegie  has 
donated  $750,000  towards  the  new 
structure. 


added  details  to  the  plans,  including 
marble  pillars  to  extend  from  the  first  to 
the  third  floors..  This  would  entail  an 
extra  expense  of  about  $30,000. 

The  building  company  is  capitalized 
for  $100,000.  The  company  has  pur- 
chased the  northeast  corner  of  Nine- 
teenth and  Grove  streets,  the  lot  being 
00x131  feet.  The  directors  of  the  com- 
pany are  Jesse  A.  Jackson,  president  of 
the  Phoenix  Planing  Mills;  George  W. 
Schmidt,  B.  V.  Edwards,  Thomas  Gi- 
1)ert,  John  E.  Henderson,  V.  J.  W  ent- 
worth,  W.  F.  Woods. 

Brick  and  Terra  Cotta 

Granite,    gray    brick    and    terra    cotta 
will  be  used  in  the  exterior  construction 
of  a  ten-story  brick  building  to  be  erect- 
ed   by    the    International    Savings    Bank 
in   Los   Angeles  from  plans  by  Architect 
H      \lban    Reeves.      The    plans    call    for 
footings    and    cantilevers    of    reinforced 
concrete     to     support     a      riveted     steel 
frame.     Contracts  for  the  brick  and  stone 
work    will    be    let    in    a    few    days.      The 
building  will   have  a  basement  and  sub- 
basement    and    will    occupy    the    corner 
at      Spring,      Temple      and      New      High 
streets.  

Reinforced  Brick  for  Whittell  Building 

•\rchitect    Frank    Shea    is    at    work    on 

plans  for  a  $250,000  hotel  to  be  called  the 

Langham.      It   will   be   eight    stories   and 

one  of  the  finest  equipped  hostelries  on  the 

coast.  ,    •  1     •  1 

It  has  been  decided  to  use  brick  instead 
of  metal  sheets  on  the  Whittell  building, 
the  steel  frame  of  which  is  finished.  Ihe 
brick  will  be  wired  so  that  it  will  stay  in 
position  in  case  of  a  severe  shock  or  strain 
Work  on  this  skyscraper  is  to  be  rushed 
without  further  delay. 


Odd  Fellows*  Building 

Oakland  is  to  be  the  home  of  the  state 
officers  of  the  Odd  Fellows'  lodge  of 
California  and  plans  have  just  been  fin- 
ished by  Architect  Samuel  B.  Zimmer  of 
the  Bacon  Block,  Oakland,  for  a  $250,000 
building  of  handsome  French  renais- 
sance design.  The  structure  will  be  nine 
stories  high  and  will  be  constructed  of 
concrete,  stone  and  terra  cotta.  The 
committee  has  under  consideration  some 


Los  Angeles  Architectural  Club 

The  Los  Angeles  Architectural  Club  has 

been   recentlv   organized   and   at   a   meeting 

held   in   roonis   on   the   second   floor  of  the 

Tajo    building,    which    the    club    will    now 

occupv    permanentlv,    officers    were    elected 

as    follows:       President.    H.    F.    Whitney; 

Vice-president,   E.   R.  Jeflfery;   Secretary, 

\    R   Walker;  Treasurer,  P.  J.  Van  Tress; 

Chairman  of  the  House  Committee.  Weaker 

Erkes;    Chairman    of    the    Library    Com- 

mitteg,   Albert   Crowder ;    Chairman   of  the 

Auditing  Committee,  George  H.   Brown. 

Buys  Lot  for  Hotel 

J  \  Marshall  has  just  purchased  the 
Seneca  Gale  propertv  on  the  corner  of 
Bancroft  and  Telegraph  avenues,  Berkeley, 
for  $17,500,  on  which  he  will  erect  a  four- 
^torv  hostelrv.  C.  ^L  Cook  of  Oakland  is 
the  'architect.  The  building  will  contain 
150  rooms.  , 
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The   State    r>()ar(l   of  Architecture 
is  doing  the  ri.^ht  thing  in  bringing 

to  task  practicing  nieni- 
ARCHITECTS  \)^^x<s  of  the  ])rofession 
MUST  H4VE  ^^,|^^^  have  neglected  or 
LICENhL  failed  to  secure  the  nec- 

essary   State    license.      It    has    been 
known   to   the    iioard   for   some   time 
that   a   large   number  of   Easterners 
were    practicing    in    San     hVancisco 
without  the  re(iuired  permit,  but  it 
has  been  an  extremely  difficult  task 
to    secure    evidence    against    the   of- 
fenders   that    would    insure    convic- 
tion   in    court.       Some    who    would 
evade   prosecution    have   been    prac- 
ticing  as   ^'architectural    draftsmen" 
or     "architectural     engineers."     The 
penalty  for  ])racticing  as  an  architect 
in    this    State    without    a    license    is 
$500   fine   and   one   year's   im])ri.son- 
ment.  and  the  court  can  inflict  both. 
Registered  architects  are  glad  to  see 
the   move  of  the  State   I'oard,  as  it 
is  _no    more    than    right    that    those 
wlio    pay    into    the    State    coffers    a 
license     fee     should     be     protected 
while   the   fellow   wdio   would   evade 
pavment  should  have   meted  out  to 
him  the  full  penalty  of  the  law. 

*  * 

Today    on    this    Coast   the    demand 
for    competent    architectural    assist- 
ance has  never  been 
DEPARTMENT  OF  equaled.       Architects 
ARCHITECTURE     are      seeking      those 

who  are  properly 
qualified,  and  the  increased  remun- 
eration ofi'ered  has  led  many  young 
men  to  incpiire  how  they  may  i)re- 
pare  to  advance  in  this  field  of  work. 
lUit  few  persons  comparatively, 
outside  of  the  students  themselves, 
are  aware  of  the  advantages  offered 
bv  the  Department  of  Architecture 
of  the  I'niversity  of  California  at 
r.erkeley,  and  a  word  of  explanation 
mav   not   be   amiss. 

'Fhe  Architectural  building  is  lo- 
cated in  one  of  those  pleasant  wood- 
ed si)ots  in  the  University  ground- 
overlooking  the  (iolden  (iate,  and 
here  a  little  group  of  earnest  work- 
ers  is   taking   its   first   step^    in   this 
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great  avenue  of  human  endeavor, 
in  the  spirit,  as  well  as  in  the  letter- 
in  all  that  the  word  "architecture" 
means— in  charge  of  one  eminently 
fitted  for  the  position,  both  by  na- 
ture, education  and  experience,  aided 
by  thoroughly  competent  assistants. 
Here  are  being  formed  ideals  and 
conceptions  which  will  be  visibly  im- 
pressed upon  the  greater  San  Fran- 
cisco of  tomorrow. 

Space  will  not  permit  of  a  detailed 
description  of  the  courses  of  instruc- 
tion given,  which  include  theory 
and  hist(^ry  of  architecture,  archi- 
tectural design,  water  color,  model- 
ing, pen  and  ink  rendering,  grapho- 
statics,  stereotomy,  freehand  draw- 
ing,  perspective,    etc. 

The  State  has  liberally  supplied,  and 
])rivate  generosity  has  assisted  in  pro- 
viding,    these     advantages     for     all 
those  prepared  to  receive  them.  Spe- 
cial   students    are    permitted,    under 
the    regulations    of    the    University, 
who    show    conscientious    efforts    to 
advance   in  these  branches,  and  the 
writer   will   vouch   for  the   fact  that 
no    ambitious    aspirant    will    regret 
the  time  he  may  devote  here.     The 
days  are  far  too  short,  and  many  a 
late    passer-by    sees   the   lights   still 
burning,    while    with    unabated    en- 
thusiasm  this   little   band    works   on 
in   the   night. 

rVobably     the     finest     library     of 
architecture   in   the    State    is   at    the 
command    of   each    student,    who    is 
encouraged    to    take    deep    draughts 
at  the  fountain  which  metajdiorically 
is   filled   to   overfiowing   with   treas- 
ures of  the  rarest  architectural  value. 
The  problems  given  the  advanced 
classes    are    in    line    with    those    of 
the  Ecole  des  P.eaux-Arts,  at   Paris. 
.\  society  of  architectural  students 
of  the  University  has  been   formed, 
and    it    is   the    intention   to   hold   an 
exhibition  in  December  to  be  parti- 
cipated in  by  all  students  and  grad- 
uates, when'  an  opportunity  will  be 
given   to  all   who  desire  to  observe 
the  hiHi  standard  of  work  required 
bv  the  I'niversity. 

WILIJAM   .\.  XEWMAX. 


We    hear    much    nowadays    as    to 
what  really  constitutes  a  strictly  fire- 
proof      building.       A 
WHAT  C0NST1»     ^.^^.^t    deal    has    been 
TUTES  A  FIRE-     written     in     favor    of 
PROOF  BUILDING  ^i^j ,  .^^^^^  ^hat  material 

but    we    have    failed    to    observe    any 
article  that  has  ])resented  a  practical 
instance  of  the  comi)f^e  effectiveness 
of  perfect  fire  proofing.     The  building 
that   has   been    destroyed    has    always 
been  a  building  with  something  lack- 
ing  to    make    it    immune     from     fire. 
How    are    we    going    to    know    when 
we  get  a  perfect  fire-proof  structure.-' 
It    will    take   a    mighty    warm    fire   to 
give  It  the   proper  test. 

While    in    some    particulars    we    do 
not  agree  with  V.  W.  l-itzpatrick,  the 
Washington     architect      who     writes 
(|uite    logically    on    fire-proofing— Mr. 
lMtzi)atrick   is    not   a    reinforced    con- 
crete   enthusiast — he    believes    in     its 
use  only  in  a  modified  form — still  we 
think    he    has    gotten    together    some 
excellent  ideas  of  what  a  perfect  fire- 
proof building  should  be  and  the  sub- 
stance of  his  conclusions  are  reprinted 
herewith.       He    admits    that    even    in 
San    hTancisco   there   have   been    fea- 
tures enough  about  the  several  struc- 
tures that,  if  assembled  in  one  build- 
iuL^   would   have    made   that    an    ideal 

building. 

"Let     the     foundation,"     says     Mr. 
Fitzpatrick,    "be    sufficient    in    extent 
and  on  good  bottom,  or  carriecl  down 
to  good  bottom  by  concrete  piers  or 
reinforced     concrete     piles.     lUnld     a 
framework  of  steel ;  let  the  factor  of 
safety  be  a   most  liberal   one.     Don't 
try  to  save  rivets ;  use  gus.set  plates  at 
connections ;    wind-brace    your    frame 
thoroughlv  ;  tie  it  laterally,  and  where 
])ossible,   '    cross-tie     your     verticals. 
Taint  vour  steel  if  you  wish,  but  cer- 
tainlv   be   sure   and   cover    it   all,   bed 
it  thoroughly   in  cement.     Then  pro- 
tect it  in  everv  part. 

"Mil  in  the  voids  of  your  columns 
with  brick  or  concrete  or  tile  and  in- 
case the  whole  in  four-inch  blocks  or 
fire-proof  tile,  the  parts  of  which  are 
at  least  one  inch  thick.  liond  this 
tile  together  and  tie  it  into  the  col- 
umn and  to  the  frame;  make  it  a  ho- 
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niogeneous  mass ;  do  the  work  as 
were  fire-proofed  the  Chicago  post- 
office  columns  and  no  earthquake  nor 
fire  will  ever  affect  your  vertical  sup- 
ports. - 

"Make  your  floor  construction  of 
narrow  span  and  rigidly  tie  your 
frame  ;  stiff  angles  are  preferable  to 
tie-rods  and  floor  spans  of  seven  feet 
and  eight  feet  between  twenty-foot 
long  beams,  without  tie-rods  or  brace, 
in  an  earthquake  region,  should  never 
again  be  used.  Fill  your  floor  spans 
with  deep,  flat  arches  of  porous  tile, 
the  deeper  the  better;  or,  if  great 
weight  is  no  disadvantage,  then  use 
deep  arches  of  concrete,  but  let  there 
be  a  tile  protecting  ceiling  surface  to 
the  latter,  or  well  below  the  arches 
a  suspended  ceiling  of  metal  lath  and 
plaster.  In  every  case  have  the  soffits' 
and  projecting  members  of  your 
floor  frame  covered  with  fire-proof 
tile  of  two  thicknesses. 

"Build  your  outer  walls  from  story 
to    story    of    brick    or    concrete,    but 
face    it    internally    with    hollow    brick 
and    externally    with    a    good    quality 
of    well-burned    brick.      Where   orna- 
ment  is   desired  use  well   made  terra 
cotta.     Don't  be  afraid  of  the  qnan- 
tit\    of   the    material;    it    is   only   the 
thin,  sharp  angles  and  uneven,  poorly 
baked   surfaces  that  scabble  off   in   a 
fire.     With  an  even  thickness  in  orna- 
ment  and   plain,   plenty   of   ribs,    and 
properly  burned,  terra  cotta  will  stand 
any  fire  you  expose  it  to.     The  use 
of   granite,   stone   and   marble,   wher- 
ever fire  can  get  at  them,  will  hardly 
be  looked  upon  with  much  favor  by 
San    Franciscans.     Use   good   cement 
mortar  in  your  walls.     Tie  them  and 
bond     them     thoroughl  y    and     make 
them  close  kin  to  the  frame,  not  mere 
distant    relatives.       Don't    be    afraid 
of  using  i)lenty  of  steel  in  your  terra 
cotta    cornices,    tie    them    in,    anchor 
them    and   make   them   part   of    your 
building,    not    merely    an    easily    dis- 
lodged, removable  lid. 

"Use  wire  glass  and  metal  or  as- 
bestos frame  wherever  your  windows 
expose  your  building  to  external  fire 


— and  remember  that  in  San  Francis- 
co buildings  ignited  that  were  a  hun- 
dred feet  from  the  source  of  fire. 
Where  there  is  much  danger  from 
narrow  alleys  and  adjacent  buildings 
use  double  wire  glass ;  don't  ])ut  a 
wooden  roof  on  an  otherwise  good 
buildimr;  make  that  roof  as  invulner- 
able  as  any  fioor.  And  if  there  are 
taller  buildings  than  yours  alongside 
of  you,  make  it  stiff  and  strong 
enough  to  withstand  the  shock  of 
falling  walls,  liuild  your  partitions 
of  at  least  four-inch  hollow  porous 
tile,  not  on  top  of  a  finished  wood 
floor  nor  on  the  concrete  filling  and 
wood  strips,  as  was  done  in  San 
Francisco  and  alas,  so  many  other 
places,  but  on  the  solid  bearing  of 
steel   and  floor  construction. 

"Use  good  mortar  with  your  tile; 
bond  and  lap  the  surface  with  metal 
fabric  and  clinch  it  with  a  good  wall 
plaster.     Don't,  in  Heaven's  name,  in- 
sert  wood   jambs   and   lintels   for  the 
finish ;  use  metal  members.     The  effi- 
cacy   of    metal   trim   has   been    amply 
den'ionstrated     there    and    elsewhere. 
What  is  the  use  of  filling  your  build- 
ing  with   tinder?     Metal   or   asbestos 
cement  doors   and  trim   are   not  pro- 
hibitive in  cost,  they  are  cheap  at  any 
price,  and  their  advantages  are  mani- 
fold.    Cut  up  the  interior  of  the  build- 
ing   into    units    that    make    a    fire    in 
their  contents  easy  to  handle  and  con- 
fined to  small  space.     Make  each  story 
a   unit  by   absolutely  closing   off  ele- 
vator and  stair  wells,  accessible  only 
through    self-closing   fire-proof   doors 
in  either  solid  partitions  or  wire  glass 
inclosures.      Carry    out    the    idea    of 
small    units   by   making,    in    an    office 
building,    each    office    independent    by 
means  of   wire   glass   in   the   corridor 
divisions.       Provide    tanks    or    other 
sources  of  local  water  supj)ly  that  will 
be   of   incalculable   benefit   to   you   or 
vour  neighbors  in  case  of  accident  to 
the  municipal  supply.  Accustom  your 
employes  to  using  judgment,  coolness 
and  skill  in  dealing  with  an  incipient 
blaze  that  may  occur  in  any  one  room 
or  in  fighting  fires  in  adjacent  build- 
ings. 


Unloading  a  Lumber  Schooner  at  Oakland 

The  illustration  s,k,w>  one  of  the  big  '"-•>- -';--;:,rwtrfo!'X"su,^e; 
I-rancisco   an<l   the   Washington  J^"»^''   ""i""^  f,;'^,,*^'  ,{^Y,c  n  o^^^  l»."l.er 

Lumber  Company  in  Oakland.  ^ '"^^^^.f.'l'l^ /;^;tT,.  ties  enable  it  to  keep. the 
^-l^  :l'„a;°dUirh  "lell^ooramlVnf  :ulCh  the  demand  for  Ittmber  s.nce 
Ae  earthquake  has  exceede.l  all  l';"'""^ ^™;;  ',  s„„set  Company's  wharf  alone. 
which^'^::s"r  Z:^::^tC^Pl^^^  of  timber  used  in  ne.  con- 
struction  work  in  the  cities  across  the  bay. 
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Flexo     A  Pire- Proof  Roofinj?  Paper 

Ihc  1"K\(»  r>nil(lint;   I'^iP^''  ConiiKiiiy  suc- 
•ccds    tlu-    Continental    Paint    and    X'arnislv 
runii)anv  of  91S  to  924  ICast    Twclftli  stu-ct, 
,  ):iklan(i   and  lias  moved  nUo  Us  new   oth- 
,•,•'.  wliich  have  hcen   liandsonu-ly   Utted  nj). 
\\      )     Piatt,    wcdl   known   as   the    President 
/.I'riic     P.avside     MaiiufaeturinK-    Company. 
i<    I 'resident    of    the    new    enterprise    which 
.li.add     he     suliicient     Liuaraiitee     lor  ^thc 
success  of  the    h'lexo   Company.      Mr.    Piatt 
li;is    made    the     P.ayside    Company    one    ot 
t]',^-    «,troiiRest    enterprises    of    the    kind    oil 
Ihc   coast   and  the   secret   of   his   snccess   is 
enterprise.      Mr.    Piatt   never   lets   the   grass 
orcw    heiieath    his     feet:       He    works    early 
"nd   late   and   employs   a    statf  of   assistants 
,Nho  are  known   l)y  the   trade  as  hustlers. 
\hhoimh    the    P.ayside    Company   is    little 
ni..re    than    a    year    old    it    has    a    rnn    ot 
ten  milN   of   grinding    lead,   oil   colors   and 
mixed     paints,     which     means     the     second 
l.n-ge-t     plant    of    tlu-    kind    on    the    coaM. 
IWiViness  has  trehled  since  the  earth<|uake 
and    in    a    few    tlay--    the    stockholders    are 
n.    receive    a    snrprise    in    the    shape    of    a 
!,aiids(.me    dividen.l.      The    hdexo    P.nildmg 
I'aper    Company    will    he    given    the    same 
iitientio.n  that  hn •light   success   tor  tlie   I'.ay- 
M<ie    Companv.      J.    W.    Zollars.    \'ice-prcsi- 
dent.    has   1)een    h.ast.    where    he    pnrch.ased 
machinery    and    a    large    Mock    of   .uo.mK    to 
cmplete  the  comi)any's  plant.     Me.\o  hmld- 


ing  paper  is  for  roofs  and  among  its  com- 
meiidahle    (pialities    is    e.xtreme    durahility. 
as  the   name   implies,      it   is   said   to  he  one 
of     the     hest     tire-proof     r<H>fs     yet     placed 
on     the     market.       I'ires    can     he     hmh     on 
anv     roof     covered     with      I'dexo     lUiilding 
l)ai)er     without    the       slightest       danger    <.f 
hnrning    anv    part    of    ihe    covering.        I  he 
compaiiy   ha's   machines   f«»r   liinnng  ont   its., 
own    patent    ])rocesses   so   that    it^  may   he 
truthfully   called    'Miome   industry,"    no   part 
«»f  the  paper  heing  made  oiUside   the  State. 


New    Hardwall  Plaster  Company 

The     Pacitic-lMynK.uth     Plaster     Com- 
l)any   is  a   new   San    JM-ancisco  enterprise, 
organized    <ince    the    lire.      The    comp.iny 
has  the  exclusivi-  handling  of  the  taiiious 
IMymouth     Rock     hard-wall     plaster.       Its 
(.Ihce  and  salesroom  are  at    loS^    Howard 
^reet,  near  the  i).)stortice.     The  following 
annonncemeiit   is   made  hy   the   company: 
"To  the  Tr;i(K — We  are  carrying  a  full 
.t.,ek  of  hard-wall  cement  plaster,  stucco, 
plaster  i)ari-.  wo.xl  lihre  plaster,  togetlur 
with    especially    prepared    goods    tor    ex- 
l.aiided  metal,  wire.  lath,  hrick  and  stone 
work,   and    will    have  constantly   on    hand 
the    highest    grade    goods    in    the-e    Inies 
ever  placed  on  this  market— and  the  price 
i>    right.    t(»o. 


W.xul  I-ihiv  aiid  Plaster  Taris  is  the  fichoM.  stnuiLCrst  and  will 
oo  lufthrr  than  any  plastor  on  tho  markrt  .  Tlu-  (.ovrfntiu-nt  Suprr- 
visin-  Architrct  at  \\ash,not<,n  u.  -  .nimc-ncU  ihr  iis<>  ..I  nur  i.n>.Hls  <.n 
Irdoral    lUiildintcs. 


ORDERS  PROMPTLY   FILLED  AND  SATISFACTION   GUARANTEED. 

PACIFIC-PIYMOIITH  PLASTER  COMPANY 


OFFICH  AND  WAREHOUSE: 
1083   Howard  St.,  near  7th  St. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Wlicii    uriliim   to   Advertiser^    iiu-iui.-n    llii-    M  a^.i/iiie. 
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Flexo    A  Fire- Proof  Roofing  Paper 

The  Flexo  Building  Paper  Company  suc- 
ceeds  the    Continental    Paint   and   Varnish 
Company  of  918  to  924  East  Twelfth  street, 
Oakland,  and  has  moved  mto  its  new  otti- 
^  ces  which  have  heen  handsomely  iitted  up. 

\V    J     Piatt,   well   knowit~ftS  the   President 
of    the    Bayside    Manufacturing    Company, 
is    President   of   the   new   enterprise    which 
should    he    sufficient    guarantee    for    the 
success  of  the   Flexo  Company.     Mr.   Piatt 
has    made    the    P.ayside    Company    one    of 
the    strongest    enterprises    of    the    kind    on 
the  coast  and  the   secret  of  his  success  is 
enterprise.     Mr.   Piatt  never  lets  the  grass 
.rrow    heneath    his    feet.      He    works    early 
and  late   and   employs  a  staff  of  assistants 
Who  are  known  by  the  trade  as  hustlers. 
\lthough   the   Bayside  Company  is  little 
more    than    a,   vear    old    it    has    a    run    of 
ten   mills   of   grinding   lead,   oil  colors   and 
mixed    paints,     which     means    the     second 
largest    plant    of    the    kind    on    the    coast. 
Business  has  trebled  since  the  earthquake 
and    in    a    few    days    the    stockholders    arc 
to    receive    a    surprise    in    the    shape    of    a 
handsome    dividend.     The    Flexo    Building 
Paper    Company    will    he    given    the    same 
attention  that  brought  success  for  the  Bay- 
side  Companv.     J.   W.   Zollars,   Vice-presi- 
dent,  has    been    Fast,    where    he   purchased 
machinerv   and   a   large   stock   (^f  Roo^l^  t« 
complete  the  company's  plant.     ITexo  build- 


( >//r  ot  the  Flexo  Mm  limes 


ing  paper  is  for  roofs  and  among  its  com- 
mendable qualities  is  extreme  durabihty, 
as  the  name  implies.  It  is  said  to  be  one 
of  the  best  fire-proof  roofs  yet  placed 
on  the  market.  Fires  can  be  built  on 
any  roof  covered  with  Flexo  Building 
paper  without  the  slightest  danger  of 
burning  anv  part  of  the  covering.  The 
companv  has  machines  for  turning  out  its 
own  patent  processes  so  that  it  may  be 
truthfullv  called  "home  industry,"  no  part 
of  the  paper  being  made  outside  the  State. 


New  Hardwall  Plaster  Company 

The     Pacific-Plymouth     Plaster     Com- 
pany is  a  new  San   Francisco  enterprise, 
organized   since   the   fire.     The   company 
has  the  exclusive  handling  of  the  famous 
Plymouth    Rock    hard-wall    plaster.      Its 
office  and  salesroom  are  at  1083  Howard 
street,  near  the  postoftice.    The  following 
announcement  is  made  by  the  company: 
"To  the  Trade— We  are  carrying  a  full 
stock  of  hard-wall  cement  plaster,  stucco, 
plaster  paris,  wood  fibre  plaster,  together 
with    especially    prepared    goods    for    ex- 
panded metal,  wire,  lath,  brick  and  stone 
work,   and   will   have  constantly  on   hand 
the    highest    grade    goods    in    these    lines 
ever  placed  on  this  market— and  the  price 
is    right,    too. 


I I 
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Wood  Fibre  and  Plaster  Paris  is  the  richest,  stron^^est  and  will 
^rn  fin-ther  than  any  plaster  on  the  market.  The  (k)vernment  Super- 
visin^r  Architect  at  Washini^ton  recommends  the  use  of  om*  ^^oods  on 
Federal    Huildin^^s. 


ORDERS  PROMPTLY  FILLED  AND  SATISFACTION   GUARANTEED. 

PACIFir-PlYMnilTH  PLASTER  COMPANY 


OFFICE  AND  WARBHOUSb  : 

1083  Howard  St.,  near  7th  St. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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"We  are  handling  the  product  of  the 
Plymouth  Gypsum  Company  of  P'ort 
Dodge,  Iowa,  admittedly  the  best  hard 
wall  plaster  in  the  United  States,  if  not 
in  the,4  world. 

''Ours  is  a  gypsum  plaster  running 
99.2  per  cent  pure,  according  to  govern- 
ment report,  and  is  as  much  superior  to 
ordinary  lime  plaster  as  steel  is  superior 
to   cast   iron. 

"Hard-wall  plaster  has  practically  dis- 
placed lime  plaster  in  the  Eastern  mar- 
kets, owing  to  its   superior  qualities. 

"The  recent  carthciuake  has  fully  dem- 
onstrated the  difference  between  the  two. 
as  the  lime  plaster  almost  invariably 
came  off  either  wholly  or  in  part,  while 
the  hard-wall  plaster  almost  without  ex- 
ception remained  intact. 

"We  would  call  especial  attention  to 
our  celebrated  wood  fibre  plaster,  which 
is  mixed  with  wood  fibre  instead  of  sand, 
being  a  better  "binder,"  making  the 
plaster  very  much  lighter  and  it  is  of  such 
high  quality  after  it  has  thoroughly  set, 
holds  so  tight  that  one  almost  has  to  use 
a  hatchet  to  get  it  off. 

"We  challenge  comparison  of  our 
goods  with  any  other  hard-wall  plaster 
on  this  market,  with  the  full  assurance 
that  there  is  none  that  is  equal  to  it  in 
quality. 

"This  is  a  California  enterprise  run  by 
San    Francisco    men,    and    we    trust    that 
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you  will  kindly  give  our  goods  the  con- 
sideration that  their  merits  warrant,  and 
favor  us  with  your  trade,  as  we  are  con- 
tident  that  it  is  distinctly  to  your  ad- 
vantage to  do  so. 

**lt  may  be  oi  interest  to  the  San  Fran- 
cisco trade  to  know  that  the  government 
supervising  architect  recommends  the 
use  of  the  Plymouth  Rock  plaster  in  Fed- 
eral  buildings." 


„. 


Pacific  Mantel  Company 

A  great  deal  of  the  pleasure  of  living 
in  a  house  depends  on  the  interior  de- 
tails. Nowadays  people  like  artistic 
things.  The  day  of  the  old  wooden  floor, 
smoky  grate  and  clumsy  mantel  has 
passed,  and  instead  the  modern  build- 
ing, whether  it  be  for  home  or  business, 
is  fitted  with  artistic  mantels,  grates, 
pretty  tiling  on  floors  and  also  on  walls 
where    desirable. 

The  Pacific  Mantel  and  Tile  Company, 
of  175  Telegraph  aveime,  Oakland,  has 
on  hand  a  good  variety  of  the  most  up- 
to-date  mantels  and  tiles,  and  it  is  pre- 
pared to  make  these  articles  in  the  par- 
ticular manner  and  according  to  the  ex- 
act design  which  harmonizes  with  indi- 
vidual   taste.      The    Pacific    Mantel    and 
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Metal  lath  threc<oat  work :  .,..,,...  .      u  1  j  /r      u 

First  or  scratch  coat— One  part  Empire  hard  wall  plaster  fibred,  two  parts  sharp  clean  sand  (fresh 
Mtater  sand  preferable).    Thoroughly  mixed  and  applied  wiihin  two  hours  after  mixed.  .«  . 

Second  or  browning  coat—One  part  Empire  haid  wall  plaster,  two  parts  clean  sharp  sand  floated  up 

even  ^j^jfj^""  p^^y  coat— One  part  Empire  finishing  plaster,  three  parts  line  putty  gaged  with  hard  wall 

^        Sand  finish— One  part  Empire  hard  waH  plaster,  two  parts  clean  sharp  sand. 

Wood  lath,  two-coat  work— One  part  Empire  hard  wall  plaster  fibred,  two  parts  clean  sharp  sand 
(fresh- water  sand  preferable),  mixed  thoroughly  and  applied  wiihin  two  hours  after  mixing. 

White  coat  and  sand  finish  same  as  for  metal  lath. 

Finishing  coal  should  be  applied  wiihin  48  hours  after  first  coat  is  put  on. 
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Brass  Founders  and  Finishers 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 
Brass    Water    Gocxis,    Architectural 
and    Ornamental    Bronze,    Phosphor 
Bronze,  Gun  Metal,  Machine  Brass, 
Lead  and  Zinc  Castings. 

S.  F.  Office  with      }  }  ESTERN  SMELTING  AND  REFINING  COMPANY 

Spear  ana  i  oisora  ms.,  ban  Francisco  Foundry,  Oakland 
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Tile  Company  has  assisted  in  furnish- 
ing not  a  few  of  Oakland's  newest  build- 
ings, and  its  work  is  spoken  of  m  pleas- 
int  terms  by  owners  and  architects. 
'  The  Pacific  Mantel  and  Tile  Company 
is  fully  prepared  to  install  mantels  and 
tile  work  in  hotels  and  restaurants  on  a 
1-irge  scale.  It  also  has  facilities  for  install- 
ing hot  water  and  steam  heating  appar- 
atus in  homes,  hotels  and  buildings  of 
every    description. 

.Wcial  i  ii  fi>t  ***>^  ^"fc 
John  McGuigan  &  Co.,  the  sidewalk 
light  men,  who  also  do  metal  fireproof- 
ing  etc.,  advise  us  that  they  have  pernia- 
nently  located  at  1913  Mission  street,  this 
city  and  that  they  are  now  able  to  han- 
dle anything  in  that  line  with  prompt- 
ness and  despatch.  This  firm  certainly 
is  deserving  of  consideration  and  lots  of 
business. 

A  Square  Furnace 

When  people  say  "Furnace"  they 
usually  mean  a  round  iron  concern  with 
a  dome,  from  which,  when  it  is  red-hot, 
the  air  is  led  off  to  the  various  registers. 
"Furnace"  as  ordinarily  taken,  means 
something  which  only  a  capitalist  can 
-  own  and  keep  going;  something  which, 
because  it's  built  of  galvanized  iron, 
keeps  the  basement  hot,  while  the  frost 
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gathers  on  the  registers  up  stairs.  That  s 
not  the  Klein  Furnace. 

The  Klein  Furnace,  though  pat- 
ented August  8,  IQ05,  has  required  years 
of  work  to  hring  it  to  its  present  state  of 
perfection.  It's  a  tried  furnace.  It's 
been  tested.  It  is  NOT  an  experiment. 
It's  a  revolution  in  furnace  making.  The 
Klein  Furnace  is  "  built  square." 
That's  the  first  thing  to  remember. 

Each  Klein  Furnace  is  built  sep- 
arately, to  suit  a  particular  case.  That's 
the  second  point.  They  are  not  turned 
out  wholesale.  Your  furnace  is  built  by 
experts,  to  suit  your  particular  needs, 
and  no  one  else's. 

The  exterior  of  the  furnace  is  of  brick. 


^ 


T.  V.  Galassi  ^ 


T.  V.  Galassi,  Pres.  &  Mgr. 

Importers,  Manufacturers,  Dealers 
and  Contractors 

Marble  Steps  and  Wainscot 
Terrazzo  Steps  and  Wainscot 
Terrazzo  and  Mosaic  Floors 
Venetian  Mosaic  Tile  Floors 
Marble  and  Mosaic  Mantels 
Cement  Tile  Floors 
Roman,  Venetian,  Glass,  Pearl  and 
Ceramic  Mosaic  Decorations. 

Office,  Factory  and  Display  Rooms 

1121     Fell    Street,    near    Devisadero 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


BEAUTIFUL  AND 
ORIGINAL  DESIGNS 
IN     ...     . 
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Galvanized  iron  does  not  hold  the  heat. 
The  Klein  Furnace  is  made  in  sizes  to 
heat  any  structure  from  the  smallest 
three-room  cottage  to  the  largest  church 
or  school.  The  radiating  surface  of 
the  Klein  Furnace  is  between  two  and 
three  times  as  great  as  that  of  any  round 
fnrnnro  on  the  market.     The  Klein  Fur- 
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nace  will  cut  in  two  the  fuel  bill  of  the 
most  economical  round  furnace  made. 

Mr.  Klein,  the  patentee  and  builder, 
will  sell  state  or  county  rights  and  would 
like  representatives  in  all  cities  on  the 
Coast.  The  factory  is  at  53  South  Sec- 
ond street,  San  Jose. 
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The  tendency  of  modern  steam  plants 
to  use  higher  steam  pressure  than  here- 
tofore has  called  for  a  better  class  of 
steam  packings  than  has  hitherto  been 
necessary.  The  use  of  packings  made  of 
rubber  or  organic  materials  is  not  advis- 
able, as  such  packings  will  not  satisfac- 
torily withstand  the  high  pressures  and 
high    temperatures    to    which    they    are 

subjected.  ,        ,    *    ,  r. 

Packings  made  of  Asbestos  fibre,  on 
the  other  hand,  have  been  found  to  meet 
all  requirements  of  this  service.  The 
well-known  firm  of  H.  W.  Johns-Man- 
ville  Co.,  has  achieved  great  success 
with  their  line  of  "J.-M."  Asbestos  Pack- 
ings, as  these  are  .  thoroughly  reliable 
and  are  made  in  various  forrns  to  meet 
every  requirement  and  condttion.  These 
packings  possess  the  highest  heat  resist- 
ing   properties,    are    extremelv    durable 
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LITTLE  HEAT 


NO  ODOR 
Costs  Less  to  Burn  than  an  Ordinary  Lamp 
As  Easy  to  Operate  as  Gas  or  Electricity— and  better  than  either. 

Lighted  and  Extinguished  like  Gas.  Can  be  Burned  High  or 
Low  without  a  trace  of  odor.  Gives  a  Brilliant,  Soft,  Steady 
Light.  A  good  light  is  the  greatest  pleasure  and  the  hrst 
necessity  of  every  home. 

Send  for  catalogue  or  drop  a  postal  and  we  will  call. 

BOESCH   LAMP  COMPANY 

1135  MISSION  STREET,      -     -     -     =     -     -      SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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and  do  not  harden  or  blow  out  ""fler 
the  most  severe  conditions.  The  H.  W 
Johns-Manville  Co.,  New  York,  will 
shortly  issue  an  attractive  catalogue 
showing  their  complete  line  of  ''].-M. 
Asbestos  Packings  and  we  understand 
that  copies  of  this  will  be  mailed  free 
upon  request.  The  Pacific  Coast  office 
of  the  Johns-Manville  Company  is  at 
i8o  Second  street,  San  Francisco. 


Cement  on  the  Way 

Mr.  A.  Breslauer,  the  well-known  im- 
porter and  dealer  in  cement,  has  taken 
permanent  offices  at  212-214  California 
street,  San  Francisco.  For  the  present 
he  will  also  retain  his  office  in  the  Build- 
ers' Exchange  in  Oakland.  He  has  the 
control  of  some  very  large  consign- 
ments of  high-grade  cement  here  and 
it  is  due  to  arrive  in  a  short  time. 


Big  Onyx  Shipment 

The  steamer  St.  Denis  recently  ar- 
rived in  San  Diego  from  the  lower  coast 
with  more  than  200  tons  of  onyx,  one 
of  the  largest  shipments  ever  brought 
in.  Part  will  be  sent  to  eastern  fac- 
tories, while  the  remainder  will  be  used 
by  the  new  Pedrara  Mexican  Onyx  Com- 
pany for  the  trade  in  San  Francisco  and 
vicinity.  Lew  C.  Black,  Bacon  block, 
Oakland,  is  the  local  representative. 

The  Pacific  Coast  Cement  Company,  J. 
J.  Abramson,  sales  manager,  430  Chamber 
of  Commerce  building,  Los  Angeles,  with 
mills  at  Ambay,  Cal.,  have  secured  the  or- 
der for  all  the  plastering  for  the  new  Fair- 
mont Hotel,  of  1000  rooms  which  is  about 
to  be  constructed  here.  "Holdtite"  cement 
plaster  has  a  well  deserved  reputation,  and 
the  results  in  a  building  of  this  magnitude 
is  a  foregone  conclusion. 
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Manufacturers:    Architectural    Terra    Cotta;    Semi-dr\ 
Pressed    Brick;     Vitrified    Salt    Glazed    Sewer    Pipe 
Hollow    Tile     Fire-Pr(K)fing;     Terra    Cotta    Chimnev 
Pipe;  Electric  Conduit  Tile,  Drain  Tile  :::::: 

Brick  Mantels;   Tile  Mantels;    Urns  and  Vases  :    :    : 
Laundry  Tubs;    Kitchen  Sinks;    Flush  Tanks  :    :    : 

Acid  Jars;  Acid  Pipes;  Acid  Brick;   Fire  Clay;  Modeling 
Clay;    Fire    Brick    Dust     :     Fire    Brick;    Fire    Tile 


Main  Office  and  San  Francisco  Yard: 

EIGHTEENTH  AND  DIVISION  STREETS 

.Factory:  SOUTH  SAN  FRANCISCO,  SAN  MATPIO  COUNTY || 
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Detail  in  Artificial  Concrete  Stone  by  O.S.  Sarsi 

IT  MATTERS   not  how  ugly 
a  reinforced  concrete  build- 
ing may  look,  if  you  have 
an     artificial    stone     man     who 
knows  his  business,  he  will  dec- 
orate your  building   so   it   will 
please  you.     Years  of  theoreti 
cal    study    of    cement    and    it- 
aggregates,     a     thorough      art 
training,  together  with  a  prac 
tical    experience  through  worl 
on  hundreds  of  buildings,    en 
ables       such       a       well-knowi 
sculptor  as  Mr.  O.  S.  Sarsi,  t^ 
give  the    architect    and    owne 
the  very  best  in  artificial  stou' 
work.  Concrete  buildings  may  b< 
faced  or  trimmed  with  a  material 
which  will  successfully  resist  the 
elements  and  stand  out  as  sharp- 
ly as   the  famous  white  Parian 
marble.    There  are  thousands  of 
novelties  in  cement  decorations 
to  make  concrete  buildings  look 
beautiful  and  samples   of   these 
may  be  seen  at  Mr.  Sarsi' s  of- 
fice.    The  decorations  which  he 
prepares  for  reinforced  concrete 
buildings   have  been  used  suc- 
cessfully in  the  East  and  abroad, 
and  they  have  been  commented 
on  for  their  beauty  and  service- 
ability.    A  talk  with  Mr.  Sarsi 
and  an    inspection  of  his   sam- 
ples will  convince  you. 

Address.  U12  Eddy  Street.  San  Francisco 
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Building  for  R.  N.  Nason 


The  R.  N.  Nason  Company  is  erecting 
a  substantial  brick  building  one  block  north 
of  Tenth  and  Brannan  streets  and  directly 
in  the  rear  of  the  company's  present  works 
into  which  it  was  driven  after  the  earth- 
quake. The  new  building  was  designed 
by  Architect  Emel  S.  Lemme.  It  will  be 
three  stories  high  and  similar  in  many 
respects  to  the  Market-street  building,  which 
was  destroyed  by  the  fire.  The  sales- 
rooms and  office  of  the  company  will  be 
in  this  building  for  the  next  two  or  three 
years  at  least.  After  that  the  company 
may  again  establish  itself  in  the  Market- 
street  district.  It  is  the  intention  of  the 
company   to   rebuild  its   present  temporary 

il 


factory  as  soon  as  the  office  building  is 
completed.  The  Nason  Company  has  dis- 
played great  enterprise  since  the  April  dis- 
aster. Less  than  two  weeks  after  the  fire 
the  company  was  manufacturing  paint  in 
its  temporary  quarters  at  Utah  and  Four- 
teenth streets  and  since  then  the  company 
has  been  supplying  without  interruption  not 
only  the  local  trade  but  its  sale  offices  in 
Los  Angeles  and  Portland. 


Harron,  Rickard  &  McCone,  machinery 
merchants,  have  estabHshed  an  office  at  No. 
316  Market  street,  which  the  trade  will  find 
more  convenient  to  reach  than  the  old  ad- 
dress at  Seventh  and  Berry  streets. 
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inu  jtuiajjine  Paint  Co.  has  a  new  paint  that 
is  especially  adapted  for  Structural  Iron 
Work.  This  paint  has  great  covering  capacity 
—  will  last  FOR  YEARS  and  serve  builders 
most  satisfactorily  at  a  reasonably  low  cost. 
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First  Concrete  Building 

The  first  reinforced  concrete  building 
to  be  finished  in  San  Francisco  is  that 
erected  for  Robert  P.  Troy  on  his  lot, 
^o  by  75  feet,  on  the  west  line  of  Third 
street,  25  feet  south  of  Brannan  street. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  contract,  it  had 
to  be  completed  August  26th,  that  is  to 
say,  in  forty  working  days.  The  Troy 
building  is  divided  into  three  stores,  and 


is  one  story  high.  It  is  built,  however, 
so*  that  four  additional  stories  of  the 
same  material  may  be  added  when  re- 
quired. In  connection  with  the  location 
of  this  structure  it  may  be  remarked  that 
more  frontage  of  permanent  building  is 
being  done  on  the  west  side  of  Third 
street,  between  Brannan  and  Townsend 
street's,  than  probably  any  other  block 
in   San   Francisco. 
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PROBABLY  no  subject  carries  greater  in-^erest  with  the  architect  and 
owner  today  than  the  question  of  the  actual  amount  of  steel 
needed  to  properly  reinforce  concrete.  The  problems  involved 
are  possibly  as  warmly  debated  and  as  little  understood  as  any  now 
confronting  the  building  profession.  To  economize  space,  provide  as 
shallow  beams  as  possible  where  ceilings  must  be  unbroken  because  of 
movable  partitions,  to  get  all  the  stories  wanted  under  the  limit  of 
height  without  weakening  the  frame,  and  to  keep  the  increased  ton- 
nage of  steel  demanded  by  these  conditions  down  to  the  least  amount 
consistent  with  a  proper  factor  of  safety  these  are  some  of  the  more 
important  points  touched  in  the  following  article  prepared  especially 
tor  Architect  and  Engineer  readers  by  the  coast's  foremost  authority 
on  reinforced  concrete  construction.  Mr.  Leonard  needs  no  further 
introduction. 


Reinforcing  Concrete 

Hv    inllN    r,.    i.i:()NAi<i),   C".    K. 
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Tin;  |>rni„.rti<miii-  nf  >U-cl  in  rcnil.MVc.l  concrete  cm^lrucli.  mi  i^  a 
pn.l.lcm  thai  procnt^  many  varicl  and  >..nu'tnnc>,  ai)i)arcntly,  cn- 
tlictin-  cc)n(liti..n>.  A  little  patience.  Imwever.  cnnvnice>  ..ne  that 
the  law  a>  enumerated  in  i)nM)er  formulae  i>  true  and  intlexihle  wuhm  its 
hnHtatiMn>.  chief  of  which  i>  the  elastic  limit  of  the  steel.  I  hi>  occurs 
hecause  in  deducin-  the  formulae,  there  ha>  been  as>umed  a  ratio  ot  the 
niM,hilu>  of  elasticitv  of  the  steel  to  that   of  the  concrete. 

it  i>  a  well  known  fact  that  when  >teel  ha>  been  strained  1,ey.nid 
u>  ela>tic  limit,  its  mo.lulus  of  elasticity  in>tea<l  of  being-  2'MK)0,(K)()  will 
have  dropped  i>robal)ly  1}^  per  cent.  To  calculate  the  strength  oi  the  beam 
under  this  condition,  a  new   hvpothesis  mu>t   be  as>umed. 

lu  order  P)  kee])  the  workin-  >trength  of  the  strucnure  within  known 
limits,  such  amount  of  steel  must  be- used  that  it  will  not  have  i)assed  its 
e]a>tic   limit   at   or  sli-htlv   less   than   the  desired   ultimate   stren.gth   ol    the 
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PROBABLY  no  subject  carries  greater  inferest  with  the  architect  and 
owner  today  than  the  question  of  the  actual  amount  of  steel 
needed  to  properly  reinforce  concrete.  The  problems  involved 
are  possibly  as  warmly  debated  and  as  little  understood  as  any  now 
confronting  the  building  profession.  To  economize  space,  provide  as 
shallow  beams  as  possible  where  ceilings  must  be  unbroken  because  ot 
movable  partitions,  to  get  all  the  stories  wanted  under  the  limit  of 
height-  without  weakening  the  frame,  and  to  keep  the  increased  ton- 
nage of  steel  demanded  by  these  conditions  down  to  the  least  amount 
consistent  with  a  proper  factor  of  safety  these  are  some  of  the  more 
important  points  touched  in  the  following  article  prepared  especial  y 
for  Architect  and  Engineer  readers  by  the  coast's  foremost  authority 
on  reinforced  concrete  construction.  Mr.  Leonard  needs  no  further 
introduction. 


Reinforcing  Concrete 

15y  JOHN    li.    LKONAKI),   C.    K. 

THE  proportioning  of  steel  in  reinforced  concrete  construction  is  a 
prol)lem  that  presents  many  varied  and.  sometimes,  apparently,  con- 
rtictiny:  c.mditions.  A  little  patience,  however,  convinces  one  that 
the  law  as  enumerated  in  proper  formulae  is  true  and  inflexihle  w.thm  its 
limitations,  chief  of  which  is  the  clastic  limit  of  the  steel,  'this  occurs 
hecause  in  deducing  the  formulae,  there  has  heen  assumed  a  ratio  of  the 
modulus  of  elasticitv  of  the  steel  to  that  of  the  concrete. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  when  steel  has  been  strained  bey(jn(l 
its  elastic  limit,  its  modulus  of  elasticity  instead  of  being  29.000,000  will 
have  <lropped  probably  71  per  cent.  To  calculate  the  strength  of  the  beam 
under  this  condition,  a  new  hypothesis  must  be  assumed. 

In  order  to  keep  the  working  strength  of  the  structure  within  known 
limits,  such  amount  of  steel  must  be  used  that  it  will  not  have  passed  its 
clastic  limit  at  or  slightly  less  than  the  desired  ultimate  strength  ot   the 
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.  members.  The  unit  stfess  for  the  working  load  should  be  selected  with 
'  reference  to  the  elastic  limit  of  the  material  which  is  to  be  used.  This  con- 
dition makes  it  imperative  that  the  desi^i-ner  should  adopt  the  grade  of 
material  he  intends  to  use  before  proceeding  with  the  calculations  of  the 
structure,  and  the  substitution  of  an  inferior  grade  is  only  permissible  through  a 
■  revision  of  the  calculations.  Tn  order  to  make  a  selection,  he  will  calculate  the 
cost  on  the  different  tvpes  at  his  command  and  thus  determine  how  much  of  the 
difference  in  price  is'  overcome  by  the  difference  in  amount  required,  giving 
due  consideration  to  adhesion  or  bonding  conditions. 

In  executing  the  design  of  the  structure,  the  primary  object  is,  of 
course,  to  obtain  the  maximum  economy,  lliere  are  usually  so  many  fac- 
tors involved  in  this,  that  it  is  rare  that  the  economical  section  of  beam  can 
be  used.  The  cheapest  individual  beam  is  one  that  requires  more  depth 
than  other  considerations  will  allow.  This  is  true  because  there  is  a  saving 
in  reducing,  at  each  floor,  if  possible,  the  height  of  the  stories  measured 
from  floor  to  floor.  This  reduction  of  story  height  saves  in  all  of  the  wall  con- 
struction, columns,  and  stairways.  Therefore,  it  is  proper  to  diminish  the 
depths  to  such  point  as  will  give  in  the  aggregate  the  cheapest  result. 

In  reducing  the  depth  of  the  beams  or  girders,  a  calculator  should  keep 
clearly  in  mind  the  necessity  of  not  sacrificing  too  much  of  the  element  ot 
stiffness,  which  is  a  function  of  the  depth  of  the  member.  This  is  usually 
safeguarded  by  the  rapidly  increasing  cost  due  to  the  additional  amount  ut 
reinforcing  material  recpiired,  which  increases  very  fast  as  the  depth  is 
reduced.  Having  proceeded  in  the  calculations  to  a  point  of  findmg  out 
the  amount  of  reinforcement  required,  there  then  confronts  the  designer  the 
problem  of  properly  placing  it  in  the  work.  In  this  there  is  a  rich  field  for 
ingenuity  to  accomplish  desired  results  with  the  least  friction  and  expense. 
The  latitude  is  not  as  wide  as  might  appear  at  first  thought,  because  there 
are  the  limitations  of  the  proper  transmitting  of  stress  to  large  sized  bars 
and  the  avoidance  of  a  multiplicity  of  small  sizes. 

The  contractor,  who  is  the  one  who  passes  the  final  verdict  of  expense, 
will  usually  incline  to  the  larger  sizes  and  so  far  as  possible  his  views  should 
be  met.  The  most  reliable  tests  we  have  at  our  command  indicate  very 
clearly  that  more  strength  is  derived  from  a  beam  reinforced  with  a  number 
of  small  bars  than  with  a  fewer  number  of  larger  sizes.  There  is  also  a  fur- 
ther advantage  in  using  a  number  of  small  bars,  in  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
purchase  steel  on  which  the  manufacturer  will  give  a  guarantee  against 
flaws.  If  flaws  were  to  occur  in  one  of  a  few  large  bars,  there  would  be  far 
more  serious  results  than  if  it  had  happened  in  one  of  a  number  of  smaller 

ones. 

A  multiplicity  of  small  bars  is  objectionable  because  of  the  difficulty  ni 

getting  the  concrete  properly  in  position,  and  it  seems  to  the  writer  that 
this  objection  is  a  pertinent  one.  It  is  imperative  that  there  should  be  a 
sufficient  amount  of  concrete  surrounding  the  bars  to  enable  them  to  derive 
the  flange  stress  for  which  they  have  been  calculated,  and  the  details  should 
be  such  as  to  insure  this. 
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Under  ordinary  girder  conditions,  it  is  usually  impossible  to  i^lace    he 
required  reinforcement  in  one  layer  at  the  bottom  of  the  beam.     To  illus- 
1  e-there  came  to  the  writer's  attention  some  time  ago  a  beam  8  inches 
;  width  reinforced  with     four  1-inch  bars,  the  center  of  the  bars  being 
a  ed  1/.  inches  from  the  bottom  of  the  beam.     As  these  bars  could  on  y 
le    ve  their  stress  fron.  adhesion,  it  is  a  matter  of  considerable  interest  to 
know  how  the  adhesive  strength  of  the  lower  half  of  the  bar  is  carried  up 
to  the  mass  of  concrete  above.     If  this  be  improper  and  4  square  inches  of 
reinforcement  be  required  for  this  size  of  beam,  then  there  obtains  a  neces- 
of  placing  the  blrs  in  two  layers.    With  this  amount  of  material  placed 
in  two  layers    the  center  of  gravity  of  reinforcement  above  the  bottom  of 
he  beam  has  been  increased  and  the  effective  depth  of  the  beam  decreased. 
In  order  to  properly  reinforce  the  above  member,  there  would  then  arise 
e  necessity  of  ipcr;asing  the  amount  of  reinforcement  and  by  some  device 
providing  fc^r  additional  compression  resistance  in  the  upper  flange  of  the 

""'""There  is  no  other  type  of  construction  in  which  conditions  of  con- 
tHUUty  are  so  nearly  perfect  as  in  reinforced  concrete.  The  experience  of 
the  writer  with  several  tests  of  this  type  of  construction  has  shown  that  a 
lar<.e  additional  amount  of  strength  can  be  obtained  by  provichng  a  proper 
continuity  reinforcement.     In  fact,  I  venture  the  statement-t4^t  it  is  safer 


m  most  cases  to  cut  the  amount  of  flange  reinforcement  of  a  be^t  the 
c  ntcr  of  the  span,  as  ordinarily  calculated,  than  to  reduce  the  rem  orce- 
n.ent  of  the  upper  flange  at  the  point  of  support,  providing  t  -^  reiniorce- 
nt  extends  a  sufficient  distance  into  the  beam.  A  structure  built  witho.U 
;:;  reinforcement  over  the  point  of  support  is  alm.>st  certain  .^  crack 
There  is  an  unfortunate  tendency  in  the  construction  of  concrete  slabs  in  a 
steel  frame  building  to  make  the  top  of  the  concrete  flush  or  nearly  so,  with 
tie  top  of  the  steel  beams.  The  continuity  action  of  the  slab  produces  a 
tension  over  the  support  due  to  contraflexure  moment,  which  causes  a  crack 
there  as  is  readily  observed  in  floors  of  this  type  with  mosaic  coverings. 

Such  structures  as  are  reinforced  with  indiscriminately  selected  steel 
plac;i  in  a  careless  or  haphazard  manner,  can  only,  upon  their  -njP^^-^ 
give  a  very  unsatisfactory  result  and  will  be  worthy  of  attention  it  they  mk 
ceed  thus  far. 


* 


* 


Not  Just  What  He  Meant 

\t  a  wcddin-feast  recently  the  bri<legrooni  was  called  upon,  as  usual, 
t„  respond  to  the'  given  toast,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  '-1  P-v"-  X 
pleaded  to  be  excused.  lUushing  to  the  roots  of  his  ha,r.  he  rose  o  h.s  fe  t. 
He  intended  to  iniply  that  he  was  nnprepare.l  for  speechnnakuig^  but  he  un- 
fortunatelv  placed  his  hand  upon  his  bride's  shoulder,  an.l  looked  down  at 
her  as  he  stammered  out  his  <,pening  and  conchuhng  wore  s : 
'         "This-er-thing  has  been  forced  upon  me."-l'hila<lelplna  Ledger. 
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Architects  Must  Do  Better 


By 


1.-.   \v.    FITZPATRICK. 


,-  ,•        Officer     l,Uernatio,K>l   Society,  State  and   Municipal 

r.nst,U.ng  A,-ch,tect.  ^^^^^^'c^l^^^^^r.  an,,  ,ns„cct,.s. 

T-HK  Architect  a,u,   Knpnecr  '-^  ,;;-^:i:;-'^,;r;^5H;;V:S;\^:" 

I        the  eflfects  of  San   l-ranciscos  late  t«-""  ^^  "  ,       ^^^  ,v(.rk  has 

*        c  rtai.   weaknesses  of  construefon  ""<>  f  ^^J  ^'^^^;^   .^ea   t„    start 

been,   and   viKhtly,    -lucatic^a.  -Ul     t     -     be   ^^.^.^^^^^   ^^^ 

i„    with    a   series   of   e.htorials   ^^'^"[    "«  ^   ,  ;   ,,   ,^,,,  „{  „iere  des.Rn,  htit 

in  other  parts  of  the  ottntry  'j^^  f"''  ^>^  '^;k/  ,,i„  take  a  generation's 
i„ate  shoddy  bttildings.  .h>-^'-^-l'^f,  ~  'rh^ir's  is  virtually  a  clear 
time;  with  the  San  l;™"'^'^'^  .,•;,  '^.t^u  ere  will  be  nothing  to  undo. 
fieUl  and  thev  ca.t  plan  and  budd  so  th.  '\;S^„  ,,„,,.  „„r  „ew  budd- 
\\  ith  us  in  the  East  we  have  ^■'^"^'^"tVin  A  v.u  ha  ^r  vour  own  surn.und- 
;^,s  will  be  eft-ecte.1  by  tbc.  -^^^^^^^ 

in.rs  to  create.     What  will  youi  ="\'"'''\     .,,;„„    thev   direct   in   a  general 
The  people  put  up  the  mo.ie>    for  ''";'"-         ",,„,    .manifestly,  they 

.tanner  what  they     wattt  ,u  [.'-' ;-^>;^  \,;  ^,  ;  ;„f  sitouhl  best   ),e   done  to 
cannot  he  expected  to  also  dtrea  '   -^     >™  ,;,t,,,    ..f   their    sanitation 
prevent   their   destruction    1)>    hrc.   "^    "i    t  ^j      j^   j,,^   expert 

'heating,   etc.     'rhat    is   ^1.^];;;::^^':J^^.^^:M  those  .letails.     In  the 
who  is  supposed  to  know  all  .t^'"  "'  ^"     \'    j^^  has  acciuitted  himself  ol  the 
vernacular,  it  is  "up  lo  hun.       '  "^^  :;^''  ,"*^  ,„   .^„  ,  „r  countrv  there  are 
ask  can  best  be  illustrated  bv  the  fact     '  =^^  ,  y^^^  $14,500,000,000. 

about  ll„mOOO  buU.linKS.      1  heir  vaUa  ^^^^^^^^^  ^,,,,  ,,ain,   are  at 
Of  all  that  number  there  are  lut  .^  ;  ^^^^:^  ^^  i;,,,;,,,,   solely  to  the 

ill  fireproof.  In  most  cases  that  t^.'^M"^  >""'^  ,,  ,  jhev  are  about  as 
'  trtictt'ral  or  skeleton  part  of  '  ^^ -'IJXarv  '  ni  dins  Of  those  4000 
tlimsily  constructed  as  '^1'^  "  f  ,f  r  erwriters  Laboratory  in  Chicago, 
there  is  but  one  buddinR,  the  U  arc  '>f  ^  ;'^^'f  ^,.^  assembled  under  one 
where   all   the   known   metho<ls  'I*   ^repr™'*   V^  ^^  „f  o^^s! 

nt- o'thirf  etf  S:  •40Sr  damaS'e  from  20^to  -X)  per  cent,  of  their 

^°^*  ut:uld  seem  that  t'^e  average  areh.ects,^^^  '^^^^^ 

believe  that  by  fi^eproofing  the  stnetra    steel  ,,,„,formation  takes 

various  substitutes,  concrete,  ecsoine  so  t  anything  else  in 

place  and  they  are  relieved  by  *)  ^t  ""«  st^^^    ^^^^  ;,  so  glance  at  the  illns- 

he  f^reproofing  line.     If  you  f""  V^/^^t.n  Frl   c  sco  fire      Ua.l  SIO.000.000 
trations  and  the  several  repotsob^^am       ^^^^^  .^   ^^,^^^^,^, 

more  been  spent  or.g.na  1>  "" /i;5J^"'(l)o  in  the  conflagration,  or.  to  be 
meant  the  saving  of  at  least  ?100-00";^3-"\„.,^i,e<l  fireproof  buildings, 
more    specific,    if   the    arcb'tects   ot    the    3^^^^  _^^^^^^ 

exercised    udgment  enough  to  "^a^e  spen  j^  ornaments,  fine  marbles, 

tion,  or  rather  shifted  that  a";^°;"    '^^^^  ^''^"X-  would  have  saved  those 

l,mMi;£^rt:kl3:ngst  whi^^^^  '>--"-'<^"  '^  '^^^" 
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■  wrought.  Simpler  still,  had  the  single  precaution  heen  taken  of  protecting 
the  windows  of  those  buildings,  an  additional  expenditure  or  a  shifting 
of  the  sum  of  $60,000  from  frivolous  ornamentation  to  that  necessity,  the 
interiors  and   contents  of  those  buildings   would   have  been    intact   today. 

With  those  facts  clearly  before  us  and  a  long  list  of  others,  the 
accumulation  of  twenty-odd  years'  most  intimate  association  with  the 
practitioners,  justify  me  in  the  claim  that  our  architects  show  lack  of  skill, 
if  not  actual  stupidity  or  criminal  negligence  in  planning  their  buildings. 
1  suppose  this  sounds  like  lese  majestic,  or  treason,  or  something  of  that 
sort,  but  the  facts  are  there  and  the  sooner  some  one  brings  them  force- 
fully to  popular  attention,  the  sooner  may  we  expect  that  conditions  will 
be  ameliorated. 

The  architects'  training  is  somewhat  against  them.  Their  earliest 
lessons  are  in  the  artistic  line,  and  all  too  often,  the  schools,  the  older 
practitioners  and  all  the  influences  surrounding  the  youngsters  conspire 
to  give  them  a  haug^hty  disregard  for  things  merely  practical.  Let  the 
bids  on  any  building  come  to  more  than  the  owner  intends  spending  and 
watch  the  architect  tearing  down  to  get  within  the  limit.  He  will  cut 
off  the  fireproofing  even  of  the  steel,  he  will  rip  out  the  very  bowels  of 
that  building,  if  he  can  only  preserve  what  he  deems  to  be  his  beautiful 
exterior  intact  and  certain  mantels  and  other  little  internal  fussiness.  He 
forgets  that  real  beauty  is  truth  and  that  the  very  first  purpose  of  any 
building-  is  to  have  its  interior  adapted  to  the  business  for 'which  it  was 
built,  its  exterior  merely  clothing  that  interior,  permanent  and  undamage- 
able  by  the  elements  and  then  what  is  left  of  the  money  used  for  a  chaste 
adornment  or  ornament  of  the  exterior  and  of  the  interior. 

Our  civilization  has  grown  very  com])lex  and  with  alarming  rapidity, 
and  our  architects  have  not  kept  up  with  the  .procession.  To  put  it 
plainly  the  job  of  building  has  become  too  big  for  nine-tenths  of  them 
and  the  other  tenth  who  know  more  than  their  confreres  are  generally 
too  busy  in  the  executive  functions  of  the  profession,  committees,  dinners, 
social  functions,  the  getting  of  large  commissions,  etc.,  that  the  world 
is  really  not  over-much  benefited  by  their  versatility. 

True,  the  structural  engineer  has  been  brought  into  requisition  and 
also  the  heating  expert,  the  sanitary  man  and  so  on  as  auxiliaries'  aids 
to  the  architects.  lUit  each  one  makes  the  mistake  of  believing  that  his 
profession  is  the  leading  one  and  that  all  else  should  be  subservient  to  it. 
He  is  jealous  of  everyone  else  and  the  architect,  the  executive  officer,  has 
a  dickens  of  a  time  reconciling  these  various  experts,  adjusting  their 
squabbles.  One  would  think  that  the  structural  engineer's  ])rovince  would 
be  to  help  out  the  architect  in  a  general  system  of  fireproof  construction, 
but  bless  you,  he  himself  knows  mighty  little  about  it.  He  is  long  on 
learned  dissertations  about  the  ''modulus  of  elasticity  in  concrete,"  he  can 
beautifully  arrange  the  riveting  of  his  columns  aiid  girders  and  adjust 
to  a  hair's  breadth  the  factor  of  safety,  he  knows  how  to  figure  out  re-in- 
forced  concrete — particularly  the  127th  patented  system,  his  own — so  that 
there  will  be  less  cement  and  far  greater  strength  than  in  anv  other  system, 
but  he  will  never  advise  the  architects  to  close  his  stairs'  and  elevators, 
to  make  smaller  his  units  of  space,  to  protect  his  windows,  or  anvthing 
of  that  sort.     He  brushes  that  aside,  that  is  not  engineering  to  him.  ' 

It  resolves  itself  into  this  that  if  the  architects  themselves  don't 
know  enough — and  they  certainly  have  not  shown  any  wonderful  acumen 
in  the  matter  heretofore — about  fire-prevention  to  properly  devise  and 
plan  and  construct  their  buildings,  and  are  too  jealous  of  their  own  high 
prerogatives,  and  supposed  all-covering  knowledge  to  call  in  experts  who 


do  know   how   to   adjust   and   connect   all  the   branches   of  buildmg   so   that 
e  does  not  vitiate  the  other,  then  it  is  clearly  "up  to  the  \pwners  of 
nroiected  buildings  to  take  the  matter  into  their  own  hamls  and  have  their 
ans  passed  upon  by  a  real  fire  expert  such  as  Mr.  Reed  of  the  Committee 
o    Twenty,  for  instance,  before  they  begin  actual  operations.     These  oper- 
a  ions   frt^quently   consist,   so  to   speak,   in   figuratively   shoving  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  into  a  rathole.     Business  men  take  the  very  greatest 
nrecautions  before  going  into  ordinary  business  deals.     If  it  is  real  estate, 
thev  have  the  titles  examined  and  everything  done  up  in  excellent  form  ; 
if  at  law    thev  carefully  select  their  attorney  and  he  must  be  a  man  who 
knows  ail  about   that  special  kind   of  litigation   and   has   made   a  success 
ok      When  it  comes  to  building,  a  transaction  that  involves  often  times 
a  hundred-fold  as  much  as  his  other  deals,  he  will  confide  himself  body 
and  soul,  as  it  were,  to  a  young  cousin  of  his  wife's,  to  the  protege  of  sonie 
Mend   or   other    more   or    less   unknown    and    very    possibly    incompetent 
fellow  whose  principal  equipment  in  a  professional  way  is  the  sign  over 
his  door  "Architect."     The  result  is  that  fire  costs  us,  for  smoke,  fire  de- 
partments, monev  wasted  in  insurance,  etc.,  a  sum  equal  to  five  per  cent 
yearly  on  $10,000,000,000.     In  other  words  that  capital  might  be  termed  the 
amount   we  have  invested  in   stupidity ! 

Under  proper  direction,  in  a  generation's  time  or  so  if  most  of  our 
flimsv  build  ngs  have  been  destroyed  and  a  better  class  built  really  full- 
He  Wd  fireproof  construction,  with  its  attendant  increased  first  outlay, 
will  not  be  so  .necessary.  In  a  town  where  all  the  buildings  are  simply  in- 
combustible, the  precautions  we  have  to  take  now  to  make  a  building 
fire-r^^^^^^  will  not  be  needed.     There  i.  .o  much  infiammable  all  abou 

us     fire    anil    conflagrations    hazards    are    so    great     so    ever-present     that 
h;   verv  top-notch  of  precautions   have   to  be   taken   with   the   buildings 
that   are  built   now   whose   owners  have   any   desire   to  preserve   them.        It 
i.  a  condition  that  has  ])een  brought  about  by  our  own  folly,  or,  to  be  more 
specific,  our  architects'   rank   incompetency.     We  have  to  face  that   con- 
dition, and   for  a   time   go  to  an  extraordinary   ^^^.  ^"^^l^ 
utmost  care  to  make  our  buildings  superlatively  hre-resisting.      1  he  archi 
tec    has  not  done  so  heretofore;  that  he  will  do  so  hereafter  is  a  matter 
of  some  cioubt.    The  engineer  (nine  out  of  ten  of  him     is  P-ely  ami  solel> 
a  structural  specialist.     The  fire  experts  are  few  and  far  between  and  the 
Chan  es  are  that  the   great  bulk  of  our  people   will  have  to  be   satisfied 
with   insisting   upon   their   architects   complying   with    the  ^generalities   of 
the   art   of   fireproof  construction   as   set    forth    in    technica     journals    that 
reallv  give  anv  attention  to  that  most  important  subject.     If  a  man  desires 
to  learn  another  language  than  his  own  the  proper  caper  is  to  get  a  teacher 
who  knows   that   language   thoroughly,   the   country,   its   customs   and   all 
about  it:  if  he  cannot  afford  that  then  he  can  at  least  get  a   smattering 
a   dab    at    that    language,    perhaps    enough    to    keep    him    from    being    led 
astrav  in  that  strange  land  if  he  visits  it,  by  studying    Prench  at  a  ^jlance 
or   some   of   those   other    manv   text-books,  that    are    indeed    most    helpful. 
\  little  knowledge  of  a  subject,  some  very  ancient  authorities  to  the  con- 
trarv    and    notwithstanding,    is    infinitely    better    than    absohite    ignorance 
thereupon.     It  will  at  least  show  one  how  much  more  there  is  to  be  known 
and  perhaps  give  him   a  proper  appreciation   of  how  very   little   lie^loes 
know  and  an  incentive,  a  willingness  to  acquire  more  if  it  is  at  all  gettable. 
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'Ihe  FcUisier  Residence,  Los  Angeles 
Fernand  Fannentier,  Architect 


Kesideuce  0/ Mr.  I.  FAT  Connor   Los  Angeles 
Fernand  Fannentier,  Architect 


Corner  of  the  Dining  Room  in  the  Fellisicr  Residence 
Fernand  Farmentier,  Architect 


Halhvay  and  Staircase  in  Residence  of  Mr.  P.  P.  O'Connor,    Los  Angeles 

Fernand  Farmentier,  Architect 
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'1  he  PcU'if'icr  Residence.  Lou  Atij^eles 
J'eniiiini  I'anneiit'ier,  Aieliiteet 


Corncrof  the  Din'nv^  Room  in  the  I'ellisier  Residence 
l-ernatid  Rannentier,  Architect 
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Residence  "/  .Uf.  /■./'.'  >' Connor    Los  Angeles 
Remand  Rttnnenl/er,  .  Irchitect 


Hallway  anl  Stan-case  in  Residence  of  Mr.  L.  P.  (}' Connor,    Los  An.^eles 

Remand  Rarn/entier.   .Irchitect 
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Shelter  first--Then  Pcimanency 

By  THEODORE  STARRETT,  of  the  Thompson-Starrett   Company. 

WHAT  can  one  now  sav  abont  the  rebuilding  of  San  Francisco  that 
has  not  been  saicf  a  dozen  —  yes,  a  hundred  —  times,  before? 
Prophesies  of  the  city's  future  have  run  the  entire  gaumet  from 
total  abandonment  on  the  one  hand  to  complete  rehabilitation  in 
a  twelve-month  on  the  other— a  rehabilitation  in  which  perfection  would 
be   attained,   an   ideal   city   beautiful   with   all   the   defects   of   the   original 

city  eradicated.  ^t^,        t       i 

Neither  of  these  extremes  can  or  will  come  true,  ihe  abandonment 
of  the  town  is  an  impossibility,  as  anyone  who  studies  the  situation  will 
quicklv  admit.  Look  at  the  map  and  see  what  San  Francisco  is— the  heart 
of  a  vast  traffic,  grown  in  response  to  natural  demands.  And  this  heart 
is  simply  stripped  of  its  shelter  for  a  time.  In  the  first  shock  of  the  rude 
uncovering  the  city  paused  for  a  brief  moment.  Men  spontaneously  in- 
tuitively, without  putting  the  idea  into  words,  her  citizens  with  one  accord 
rushed  to  the  work  of  repair.  •     •         u 

Let  the  extremists,  of  which  every  class,  pessimist  or  optimist,  shout 
and  preach  as  they  may,  San  Francisco  will  pay  no  heed  to  them.  With- 
out another  pause  she  will  do  the  one  thing  to  do:  She  will  repair  her 
covering.  Her  vast  business  needs  a  roof  to  cover  its  nakedness  and  a 
roof  it  will  make  for  itself  regardless  of  friend  or  foe.  After  the  shelter 
is  made  plans  for  permanent  housing  will  be  considered. 

I  once  read  a  story  in  a  newspaper  in  which  the  great  city  was  com- 
pared to  a  palimpsest  or  manuscript  ])archment  used  over  and  over  again 
by  the  monks  in  the  middle  ages.  The  first  writing  was  erased  to  make 
way  for  a  second.  Then  another  monk  would  have  his  story  to  tell  and 
he  would  erase  again,  and  so  on.  The  site  of  a  great  city  is  a  palimpsest. 
The  number  of  records  written  and  then  erased  and  then  written  again 
only  to  be  erased  again  would  make  the  rarest  palimpsest  turn  green  with 

envy. 

Everything  in  the  city  destined  to  greatness  is  subject  to  change  and 
replacement.  Nothing  can  be  built  big  enough  nor  correctly  enough  to 
take  care  of  the  future,  for  the  very  good  reason  that  even  though  prophets, 
were  among  us  to  tell  how  to  buifd  for  all  time,  they  would  get  little  heed. 
I  think  the  saying  that  a  prophet  is  not  w^ithout  honor  save  in  his  own 
countrv  must  have  been  made  for  these.  Perhaps  it  is  for  the  best  after 
all.  The  city  of  Washington  was  laid  out  by  prophets  in  the  persons 
of  the  father'of  his  country  and  his  advisers,  but  no  other  great  city  has 
had  the  luck  to  be  so  conceived,  or  being  conceived,  the  luck  to  survive. 
A  divinity  must  have  had  that  city  under  her  tutelage. 

But  Washington  is  the  exception  which  proves  the  rule.  The  business 
interests  which  are  responsive  to  the  pressure  from  all  along  the  great 
arteries  which  focus  at  San  Francisco  cannot  wait  for  ])n)])hets  and 
dreamers,  and  so  the  town  site  is  being  ''carpeted"  with  temporary  build- 
ings as  quickly  as  possible. 

When  the ''carpeting"  is  done,  then  will  be  time  for  beautification  with 
widened  streets  and  civic  centers  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  And  the  sooner 
and  more  shabbily  the  work  of  "carpeting"  is  done  the  better  the  chance 
for  the  new  story  which  the  modern  palimpsest  shall  tell. 

The  activities  which  are  now  starting  up  in  San  Francisco  are  startling 
in  their  significance  and  their  potentialities.  A  boom  is  upon  the  city 
like   that    which   occurs   on   the   occasion    of   the    building   of   some    great 
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wo,..r,  i-.ir,  1,...  .Lis  "■»"<'■»  'r:,:iLrs«  !^m::tS!^^:z 

•""'■n,e  C,.ica,o  wo*.-,  ^'^^^^i:,  "^^^^^  plS.".,"  .'t: ^."S 

s'"a:j"l,rxr,ir7;,r«:;i"'w.S'A,;re;ic.  ,o„. ,». »..., 

I.-rance  as  a  country  of  fine  architecture  .j 

Sau   Francisco  does  herself  proud  '>>'  ''e^S  °;;;  ^^^^f '^„j   ^is    work. 

not  the  first,  to  show  -"  ^PP;-^,^f,^^",°/ ,^,[\i7ow  inters  will  turn 
It  is  to  be  sincerely  hoped  that  no  ««  h;'^^  iw  defeating  the  plan  of 
the  city  from  her  destuiy,  the  C.ty     'f^^         1;J^> ^f ';^^  rebuilding, 

f"'r^''^,l  tr're  of  fts^fUnrte "second  residing,  when,  if  San 
for  that  wil    take  care  otlt^elI  ^  palimpsest   with 

;i^r;w:^°.rna:rIti^s'The''::co;;:?"one  so  beautiful  that  none  will  dare 

to  erase  for  a  third  rebuilding. 


*     ^ 


Wanted:    Fire  Insurance 


As  the  result  of  frecpient   conflagrations   in   the   congested  .^''f^^^^^:  °/ 
b  tne  '^e.^"":  "iTnitf-a  States    fire  underwriters  are  beginning  to     un- 
Cr'  "pt^tion  of  thdMiabdity  in  those  places  as  a  precautionary 

measure.  ■  .  ,   ^.„M-.*^rc  of  nronertv  in   congested 

of  blocks  of  ^^^%::^  ^^^^^'^  ^ongeste^l    distHcts.  must 
;:::";  ufeefTecf  of  JimlSug  the 'amount   of   fire   insurance   obtainable, 

leaving  large  Propenv  values  ^^^^Jl^f^l^^^  i„,,„sive,  the  stock  fire  in- 
From  the  year  1860  to  the  >ear  lAJ-t.  J  policies 

surance   companies   doing   '-"--'^  ^^  ^   'l^    "  remiums  "aid   L  that 
for  amounts   aggregating  *^;-;;:r-V-T 

insurance  amounted  to  $^'f'----^»-^:'^„        u^;^,    ,,ears    witness    to   the   im- 
The   amount   represented   by   the   po  'C'e^    »^  thriftless  nation 

portance  of  the  whole  matter     ^V'^arr  and  tl^e  an  ount  represented  by 
in  creating  such  tremendous  fire  hazards    and    he  a  ^^^^  \  ^,,, 

the  premiums   is   a  part  of  the  tax   we   nd\e   pa 

"'^'Sr/merchant  and  every  property  oWner  pays  for  his  own  fire  risk 
and  a  part  of  his  neighbor's-the  "^'^P°«"';%'^^='t^^'- situation  as  it  is,  or 

.n'li-Tb;  -:^:r^^:n::^^^^'^'  .mess  this  is  done, 

""^t\;e'"S:rnSTe"  meTM^dopting  fire.^ 

buiUlings,  ecpiipping  them  -}^  ^^^^^^^^^^O^Z^^ 
theTfafol  r  rfoiTe  Sdinf  to^^aiSe^Tl.  '-exposure"  hazard.- 
Insurance  Engineerini!;. 
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Advise  Steel  Frame  and  I  Reinforced  Concrete  for 

State  Buildings 

AT  the  rcciuest  of  the  State  Lunacy  Commission,  John  (lalcn  Howard, 
architect,  and  John  1).  (iallovvay,  engineer,  lK)th  of  San  Francisco, 
have  made  ati  examination  of  the  State  hospital  ])uildings  at  Aj^new 
which  were  badly  damaged  l)y  the  eartluiuake,  and  the  report  of  the  two  ex- 
perts brings  out'  some  imi)ortant  points  affecting  future  building  in  Cali- 
fornia. Reid  r.ros.,  architects,  have  also  sul)mitte(l  a  report  which  is  in  i)er- 
fect  accord  with  the  recommendations  of  Messrs.  Howard  &  ( ialloway.  I.iy 
courtesy  of  Dr.  Sttx^king,  superintendent  at  Agncw,  both  reports  are 
herewith  made  public  for  the  tirst  time: 
The  State  Lunacy  Commission,  Capitol   lUiilding:,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

Gentlemen  :—In  response  to  your  letter  of  August  fifteenth,  we  made  an 
examination  of  the  buildings  at  the  State  Hos])ital  at  Agnews,  on  August  eigh- 
teenth, Dr.  Stocking  being  with  us  in  our  investigation.  Plans  of  the  various 
buildings  were  furnished  us,  in  addition  to  which,  the  foundations  had 
])een  exj^osed  in  i)laces  in  such  a  way  that  their  character  could  be  de- 
termined. As  all  the  buildings  were  constructed  with  a  basement,  it  was 
possible  to  examine  the  foundations  with  ease  and  a  knowledge  of  their 
condition  could  be  obtained. 

.    We  agree  with   the   statement   made   in   your  letter  that   none  of  the 
superstructures  of  any   of  the  buildings   is   available   for   use.     The   walls 
■""--tTTall  theM)uil(lings  are  so  badly  shattered  that  they  should  be  taken  down 
to  the  foundations. 

The  (piestion  which  arises  as  to  the  value  of  the  present  foundations 
in  anv  reconstruction  on  the  Asylum,  necessarily  involves  the  discussion 
of  the  ty])e  of  building  construction  best  adapted  to  withstand  the  eff'ects 
of  earthquakes.  Authorities  are  agreed  that  in  the  earthcpiake,  there  are 
two  principal  movements  of  the  earth,  vertical  and  horizontal,  the  latter 
beinj^  the  g:reatest  in  most  cases.  The  result  of  the  horizontal  vibratit)n 
of  tlie  earth  is  a  tendency  to  shear  the  walls  along:  a  horizontal  ])lane.  the 
inertia  of  the  mass  of  the  building  preventing  it  from  following  the  earth 
motion.  Such  effects  may  be  seen  i)lainly  in  the  men's  cottages  at  the 
Asylum,  where  entire  walls  moved  from  two  to  three  inches,  or  were  en- 
tirely overthrown.  The  vertical  movement  of  the  earth  raises  one  por- 
tion'of  the  building,  thus  cracking  the  walls.  The  net  result  of  the  two 
earth  movements  is  that  a  swaying  motion  is  produced  in  the  building, 
causing  the  destruction  of  brick  walls,  cracking  of  plaster  and  movement 
of  roofs. 

Obviously,  in  a  region  subject  to  earth(juake  shocks,  a  building  should 
be  constructed  to  resist  the  kind  of  stresses  induced  by  the  earth  movement. 
Brickwork  or  stone  masonry,  laid  in  courses  and  without  ade(|uate  binding 
and  bracking  elements,  is  the  poorest  form  of  construction  ])ossibl(^  in  the 
case,  especially  if  mere  lime  mortar  is  used.  The  hc^rizontal  joints  of 
mortar  are  immediately  broken  and  once  this  occurs,  there  is  a  destruction 
of  the  walls. 

What  is  needed  in  a  building,  designed  to  resist  eartlujuake  stresses, 
is  a  continuous  frame  from  the  foundations  to  the  top,  possessing  rigidity, 
but  elastic,  so  that  when  deformed,  it  will  return  to  its  original  shape 
without  substantial  injury  to  the  ]>arts.  I'rick  and  stone  masonry  are 
very  rigid  but  totally  inelastic.  Once  movement  of  any  kind  takes  place, 
there  is  a  breaking  of  mortar  joints  and  once  these  are  ])roken  there  is 
no  tendency  whatever  to  return  to  the  original  position. 
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The  movement  of  a  brick  1>uilding  causes  diagonal  ^^.f  :;^^,;"^;J^^;^^:^ 

l„d  in  nu,st  cases  co.nplctely  <^^^:;^^^\,^ ^,,,,,r.   he   formed 

-l-hc   ..uestum   -^^t^l^^X^\^:;^J^      ^  better?  '  This   would 

with  joints  ot   cement   m"-^*'';-  /''\'^^X     Snch   a  structure   is  practically 

S    Iv'nc  «  ,      I       "re.,  arc  t,.,  Rrcai  to  I,.  r„is,c.l  thus,  tl.o  res,,  ,- 

S'  ,L"r,c.L,  is  .r.,,.r  ;i™.;.:,  •'•«;»  .v-;',  i;::;;:;'ir„,^  ^  ';:J:i 

'^  •        11    .1       •    '   4- •      Tiio   r<Mitral   tower   was   built    witn   aii   joiiiLr> 

11';,  ,',";.„:„",„  »,.'™r:,;,  .;„';:■  .liir,'.'...  ■"..  •|-.".;;-;i„-,;;-;'„r, 

n   'a    as  at    \irnew  but  the  tower  was  completely  destroye  1.      ' '"^  '  "^  ea   s 
fitcntfon  to  the  fact  that  elasticity  and  not  extre„,e  r„n<hty  should  be  the 

thins  sought  for  structure,  its  own  dead 

xvill   resist   the   earthciuake   shock.  ,,nrtli 

"(,      solution  of 'the  difficulty  of  n,al<i«s  ^'  ^''■-■^"Y;;;:/^,TV,"t    a^ 

rts,-ssst;;";;:f's;p,  ;|;;n.  ;?^i  Bf 'Ir^ 

Rrlativelv    few    modern    buddmgs    of    this    class    taiitd    anu    i 

!ailurc"  can   be   traced   to   p<.or   foundations   or   an   actual    s,nku,g   ot    the 

„„;i  ,.ir,k'r.  ,l,a.  all„w  it  ,..  rcsis,  ~r>l"|;'*'  ''^■^^,,  \^  ,    ?' J  r  io^ 

-'■^;; 'r :,;!,:;;,  ::;";t';;;t:i';,;'r:r:''i;::'i^^^ 

1        K.wa-c  U  tho  steel   frame,  combined   with   rcinK^rctu 
to  resist  eartbcjuake  ^hocks  is  the  sttci   ^^'^J  ^'  ,  ^    -^    ^ 

•'■^;;r,;:fi;t*::;,,"l;:'™wt■r'rr",;:^io^ 

.  •     1    .L         r  ,.11  fl.v.^rs.:       ofr  1  bllldmiTS.     ot      WhKU      inClC      WCIC 

the   entire   weight  ;>^    ^  f  ^  ;;  ^  ^/^^.i,  J^^  frame  and  con- 

about   twenty-hve  in   San    Francisco    wnn   a   .i  neirlv  as  well. 

Crete  or  tile-arch  floors  but  with  self-supporting  walls,  tarul  ncari>  as  wt 
crcic  or  lue  di^^n  Vo-nf-w    tht^  foundations  of  all  ot  the 

Coming  now  to  the  buildings  at  Agnew,     he  l''^'':\\'''\     ^  .-  ,,  ^^^^     r    , 

,„„„\„,i,„;;,«s  .,,,1  one  „,-  :);,;-v,y;:,,"™ii; '■;'*.,.,'  'u;;;  'X::! . '.-■ 

LrrbPs  are  cracked  at  the  crown  and  in  many  cases  brick  piers,  larRc  and 

:r;%ra:-S  many  bein,  cc.mplctely  shattered,    eo^^^ 
cottages  are  intact,  excepting  a  tew  minor  cracks.      I  he  light  brak 
ibovp  this  c(Micrete  are  generallv  broken.  •       i    •  i 

We    ca        t     ecomniend    the    rebuilding    of    the    structures    ,n    brick^ 
The  original  "dans  were  made  upon  lines  of  common  practice,  except  that 
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9-inch  walls,  such  as  are  used  in  cottages,  are  not  good  practice,  ihe  work- 
manship was  but  ordinary,  the  lime  mortar  being  of  indifferent  character. 
Probably  better  workmanship  would  not,  however,  have  saved  the  build- 
ings, the  fault  being  in  the  type  of  construction.  To  rebuild  in  brick  would 
be  but  to  invite  similar  destruction  in  the  future.  ^ 

If  the  Asylum  is  built  of  timber  framed  structures,  the  present  founda- 
tions are  adequate,  with  such  repairs  above  the  ground  line  as  might 
be  found  necessary  by  the  architect.  About  twenty  per  cent  of  the  interior 
piers  and  walls  above  the  ground  line  should  in  any  case  be  rebuilt.  In 
the  opinion  of  the  writers,  wooden  buildings  are  wholly  unsuitable,  except 
as  the  merest  temporary  makeshift.  Such  structures  are  cheaper  but  the 
cost  of  maintenance  and  insurance,  their  rapid  deterioration  and  the  danger 
from  fire  would  seem  to  render  their  use  out  of  the  question  in  a  permanent 
public   institution   like  that  at   Agnew. 

AVe  recommend  as  the  type  of  structure  to  be  adopted  for  the  Asylum 
buildings  that  with  a  complete  steel  frame,  properly  connected  and  braced, 
combined  with  reinforced  floors  and  walls.  Partitions  should  be  made 
of  solid  cement  mortar,  on  a  frame  of  steel  studs  and  metal  lath.  The 
present  frame  of  the  water  tower  at  the  Asylum,. which  is  without  injury, 
illustrates  the  tvpe,  without  the  floors  and  walls. 

If  such  a  type  be  adopted,  the  present  foundations  would  be  inadequate 
and  should  be'  abandoned.  This  type  of  construction  concentrates  the 
weight  of  the  structure  on  isolated  piers  under  columns,  and  as  the  present 
foundations  are  under  continuous  brick  walls,  they  are  not  adaptable, 
either  in   form  or  in   method  of  construction. 

We  strongly  recommend  to  your  Commission  the  advisability  of  adopt- 
ing the  above  suggested  type  of  construction.  Experience  has  shown 
that  it  is  little  damaged  in  an  earthquake,  is  practically  fireproof,  even  in 
a  general  conflagration,  to  which  the  Asylum  buildings  are  not  exposed, 
and  is  superior  to  all  types  in  sanitary  value.  An  erroneous  impression 
exists  that  this  type  of  construction  is  very  costly.  In  but  few  cases 
does  the  cost  exceed  bv  more  than  ten  or  fifteen  per  cent  that  of  a  build- 
ing with  brick  walls  'and  wooden  floors.  In  the  case  of  the  Asylum 
buildings,  where  all  partitions  were  of  solid  brick,  it  is  believed  that  the 
proposed  type  would  have  been  as  cheap  as  the  ones  constructed.  It  is 
believed  that  the  old  brick  now  on  hand  could  be  broken  up  and  used  as 
s.  concrete,  thus  effecting  a  considerable  saving.  Experiments  are  now  being 
made   at  the   State  University   to  determine   this. 

Reinforced  concrete  buildings  without  steel  frames  might  be  used, 
but  as  there  were  but  few  instances  of  this  class  of  buildings  subject  to  the 
earthquake,  we  do  not  consider  this  type  as  a  settled  one.  If  such  be 
adopted,  great  care  should  be  exercised  in  the  selection  of  an  architect. 
The  type  is  relatively  a  new  one,  and  while  a  number  of  persons  are  posing 
as  experts  in  that  form  of  construction,  but  few  are  competent,  either 
from  experience  or  study,  to  correctly  design  and  execute  such  structures. 
Great  care  in  the  making  and  placing  of  material  must  be  exercised.  Thi« 
must  not  be  understood  as  discrediting  reinforced  concrete,  but  as  a  sug- 
gestion regarding  it,  if  it  is  used. 

Summing  up,  we  note  the  following  points : 

Brick  buildings  even  of  the  best  construction  were  destroyed  by  the 
earthquake  of  April  eighteenth,  1906. 

Buildings  of  timber  frame  were  little  injured. 
Buildings  with  a  steel  frame,  properly  braced,  were  uninjured. 
A  few  low  reinforced  concrete  buildings  were  uninjured. 
The  foundations  at  Agnew  are,  with  few  exceptions,  in  good  condition 
to   rebuild: 
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(a)     With  brick  walls  as  formerly  constructed; 
{b)     With  timber  ^^]^^'\,,^,,s  future  destruction. 
^.:  roirenrSr  o.£^  ::  a  tenpo^rary   makeshift   in  case   money 
i,  no't  rmmed,ately  -arable  for  better   .udd.g.^^^^  ^^^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^,^  ^,. 

We  recommend  the  steel   trame  anu 
building.  r  construction  is  adopted,  viz:  a  steel 

^^fS^'^l^-::^^^  ty^rt'lut  nttl.  if  any  greater  than 

^-^  ,f  „:::r,i-ro/  -= f  concr.^^^^^^^^^  :-- - 

•'•"'^t'selrcter^Trtht  m'e^'orco"^t:u?Uo.l  the  present  foundations 

are'not  adatable  and  should  be  ^''f  ^^''^''-^'J-.^^t     ^  p,an"  for  the  rebuilding. 
W^e  suggest  what  is  known  as      c    ^^  f  f^;;^^,  ,  ,  Commission 

Possibly  we  l^ave  gone  beyond  the  in  .ts^d^^^^^^^^^       y^y_^^    ^,^^ 

•l^Jlderltior oTwS   r:sS\,;^n   them,   we   have   treated   the   subject   m 

Kespectf.,y^srd;mn..h   ,,,,  HOWARD, 
(Signed)  J.  D.  GALLOWAY. 


The  report  of  Reid   I'.ros.  follows: 


ine  repoii  u.   ^-^ -  , 

Hon.  Board  .f  ^'anagenie.j^^^State  Hospital  for  the^^^^^^^  ,^, 

Gentlemen  :-Actmg  by  .J-eqnest  oi  >o  ^^,M\ug^  at  Agnew: 

following  report  on  the  .'^-f  ^'^^^J  ^Vor    estored  on  the  present  founda- 

The  cottages  *lio"><   ""^ '\" J'\Xin°stration  Building,  and  the  wmgs 

-1-he  foundation  walls  «  t^^^^^/'^Vid  fenrale  patients,  can,  up  to  the 
thereto,  formerly  occup.tH  J  "'^^«  /"^  ,  ^e  made  at  small  expense,  as 
level  of  the  under  side  of  hrst  noor  joim, 

to  attempt  restoration  on  the  ^  <'  ''"es  j^gers,  that  steel  cage 

The  belief,  long  '^"^^''^^V  .'^'l J'  J^ "  eel     wkh  a  good  system  of  floor 
construction  ^^arrymg  all  walls  on  t       s^eel     wit        g       ^^y ^^.^^^  ^^^^.^^ 

arches,  would  prove  stable  "'"'^y  ^^  >    '^^  'stem  offers  the  best  means 
':T:^^1^^^  -rm:::i'i;;-urc:s' VaUe   of   a^ording   absolute 

^nrr  aS  of  ground  for  ^^^ ^1^^^:^::^!::^-^:^:.'^:^ 

it  will  in  our  opinion,  f'-°!\^'^\f  ;"\°  ,  ^o  b'  U     ^"'^  "^^^  ^^°"^'  "''°'" 
operation  and  architectural  beauty,  Ije  best  to 

basement.  ^,   t„  tlip  drawines  of  the  old  building. 

We  are  unable  without  access  t" ^'^^  f  ^^^  "/ ^,  j^  the  floor  space 

or  more  accurate   information   than    we   now    h^^c   a^  .instruction, 

reciuired.   to   estimate   the    '.""^^^^^^  /^^^^^^  ' 

over  the  system  employed  1"  t*"'  °'trThe  '        ^   -■•"'"" 

1 ^    +1-1^  KrirW  now  on   tnc 


and 
the 
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Design  Jor  (hid  FcUoii's'  Tcmplc.  Oakland 
S.  B.  'Aitnmcr.  Architect 


siderable  saving  of  floor  space  can  be  made,  or  its  equivalent  found  in 
accommodation  for  an  increased  number  of  patients,  if  the  old  area  be  still 
retained,  it  would  appear  practicable  to  keep  the  cost  of  rebuilding  within 
a  limit  not  greatly  in  excess  of  the  expenditure  required  for  restoring  the 
building  on  the  old  lines. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

(Signed)  REID  BROTHERS. 


September  12,  1906. 


* 
*  * 


"Mr.  Jones,"  said  the  office  boy,  *T  got  ter  get  off  dis  afternoon.  Me 
gran'mother  is  dyin'."  "  I've  something  for  you  to  do  to-day,  Johnnie," 
said  Mr.  Jones ;  *'but  you  may  go  at  4  o'clock."  ''Aw !  wot  good  is  4  o'clock?" 
—Judge. 
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Fo!  iiie  Nc%  San  Francisco 


Being  a  Series  of  Architects' 
Drawings  of  New  Buildings  for 
Immediate  Erection  in  the  Metro- 
polis of  the  Pacific  Coast.   ^     ^ 
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San  Francisio 
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THE  conditions  existinjr  at  the  time  of  and  governing-  the  progress 
made  by  the  San  iM-ancisco  conflagration  are  ably  presented  in  the  re- 
port of  the  committee  on  fire  prevention  of  the  National  IJoard  of  Fire 
Underwriters.  This  report  is  the  result  of  the  investigations  by  Albert 
Reed,  consulting  engineer  to  the  committee,  who  was  sent  out  to  make 
an  investigation  immediately  after  the  fire.  Mr.  Reed  gives  valuable  data 
concerning  existing  conditions  and  regarding  the  effect  of  the  earthquake. 
He  says : 

*'(^n  the  solid  ground  the  action  was  confined  to  shaking,  in  which 
the  upper  parts  of  structures  were  apt  to  ex4)erience  a  maximum  oscil- 
lation. In  soft  ground  there  were  permanent  displacements  which  re- 
suhed  in  a  distortion  of  the  lower  parts  of  structures  where  foundations 
did   not   go  through   to   solid   ground. 

"This  is  illustrated  by  the  cases  of  the  Aetna  building,  the  postoffice 
and  the  car  tracts  at  the  foot  of  Market  street,  all  of  which  were  on  founda- 
tions going  through  the  few  feet  of  soft  materials.  They  show  but  slight 
change  of  level,  although  the  streets  adjacent  have  sunk  away.  The  dam- 
age from  shaking  was  seldom  ruinous,  except  in  topheavy  structures, 
whereas  that  from  displacement  was  generally  structurally  destructive. 

"The  actual  damage,  though  appalling  to  those  who  experienced  the 
shock,  was  not  as  a  general  rule  structurally  serious  so  far  as  appearance 
went.  Apart  from  buildings  having  ponderous  architectural  attachments, 
particularly  the  City  Hall  where  the  damage  was  great  and  spectacular^ 
the  ai)parent  structural  injury  was  mainly  to  tall  chimnevs,  church  towers 
and  unbraced  brick  gables,  co])ings  and  projections. 

"The  effect  on  fireproof  buildings  was  especially  important,  as  the 
steel  frame  type  had  never  before  been  seriously  tested  in  an  earthquake. 
It  may  be  said,  generally  speaking,  that  these  buildings  had  no  apparent 
structural  injury.  The  steel  frames  appeared  plumb  and  true,  and,  con- 
trary to  the  early  account,  neither  the  sides  nor  the  doors  had  dropped  out." 

Mr.  Reed,  as  the  result  of  his  investigation,  reaches  the  following 
conclusions: 

The  most  notable  facts  of  this  conflagration  are  not  so  much  the  con- 
firmation afforded  to  generally  accepted  views,  as  the  light  thrown  on 
debated  matters  connected  with  fire  protection.  Among  previously  ac- 
cepted views  which  were  confirmed  are  the  following: 

The  paralyzing  effect  of  a  number  of  simultaneous  fires. 

The  weakening  of  the  fire-fighting  force  as  it  thins  out  over  a  wide 
front. 

The  impossibility,  with  existing  methods,  of  front  resistance  to  the 
sweep  wdien  the  wind  velocity  exceeds  a  certain  critical  figure. 

The  special  vulnerability  of  leeward  up-slopes. 

The  futility  of  explosives,  except  where  there  is  close  co-operation 
with  hose  streams. 

The  structural  ruin  in  conflagration  of  all  wooden-joist  brick  buildings 
where  the  stability  of  the  walls  in  anv  wav  depends  upon  the  bracing 
by  the  beams.  '  '  *^ 

The  limited  utility  in  a  conflagration  of  rear  and  side  shuttering 
where  front  windows  remained  un])rotected. 

The  structural  survival,  even  without  window  protection  and  when 
abandoned,  of  steel  frame  buildings  with  fi/eproof  floor  arches,  provided  the 
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steel    fran,e    is   properly    incasd  ^J::;^,:::^^^^:^  ^^S^- 

'"-^^s^i^  '^:^^.^f^  .tree.  'i:^^i^^s:^t:^:. 

Uij,h    type   of   window    I'-^'f  •^^V'"'    /"'   r^he'win. U.w   protection    resisted 
was   shut   up   tight   and    ahand.  ntnl    ^"''    ^1  e    w n  x  ^^^^^^^^^^j^ed 

successfully  the  genera   sweep  "Vi^naTe     an  i  Uer  .,r  t^re.  causing  as  com- 
';;i1Si::;  tstTtSo^'t"  T^^  '>een    no    window    protection 

"  ^'second-The   partial   success  ^J  ^.^Je^outh^  Mission   T^^^^^^^^ 
change,  a  window  P'-"tecte<l    firepro      bu     In         n  a  ^^   ^^^^^^   .^^   ^^^^^.^^,^,^ 
,,„i,ai„g   was   aban.loned   and   >et   '^  ''"^^'^^^^^^^^       equipment  intact. 

t!^:t::s^r-i^  r  notTinh?  ^.  t::  .o.........  e.peri- 

n«  of  tr\ype  of  interior  and  window  tr„n^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^ 

The  characteristic  teature  of  a  '^/^"^^f;^^^"^;^'     i^.es.   and   especially 

flame  and  heated   gases^     ^.nin^s:^;re  a  prevalent   cause  of   ignition 

i„   a   region   of   fireproof    '"f^^^^'^     Sparks  and  brands  which  lodge 

is  not  this  general  drrft  so  niucli  as  "  '>  -i 

on   window   sills  and   ignite  the   ^^sh     ra-ues  ^,       „tected   windows 

The   prominent   ^ses  of  success    d   defense   ot^^^^,  ^_^  ^^^^^^   ^^  ^._^^^^ 

were  the  Mint  an.t  the  Cus  om  ^H°  ^^«;  ^^^     ,,^^1,  ,,,,,  only  three-story 
ordinary  plate  glass  and  no  .';""e'-s-  ,,rotection.   there    is   the   case 

glass   and    n,etal    fran.e    window    l-"\^;:.'";,^'''fif'^r  or   sixty   windows 
^f  two  or   three   men   a   chance   to   take    care  ._^^,^,^^^    ^^.^^^^   ,„ppiy 

and   extinguish    ign.tion    Sj'^^ '"•','-/,''' -..-'h'^^.as  the  essential, 
also  left  a  small  residuum  for  buckets,  ^f';';;;^:^/ J„,      „haps   excusable 
Had   this   plant    not    '"^de   the    ver>    na^^  ra     an      ^^^^^.1^    .^^^^^^^^   ^^ 

deviation    from   strict    lactory   ^tan   a.      '     J^^'"^-^,,^.,,    j,,,    „,issi„g   data 
I  r  •abd;?:^;;:^  aHS^^em  tVSt  a  conflagration. 

■  A  great  concrete  arch  will  be  put  in  ^^^1^^;:^^^^:.^^ 

at  Tunnel    Xo  6  on   the   Shasta    R""^^;      ^^^  t e  a  v  track  around  it. 

caved  in  an<l  foree.l  the  <^«'"Pa''>   ^^^  ''"''  ^,^;^  ,       !,  and  w,ll  take  at  least 
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To    Restore   Mission   San  Luis   Rey 

THE  1)1(1  mission.  San  Luis  Rev,  located  near  the  Mexican  line,  far 
from  the  beaten  track  ot  civilization^  is  to  be  restc^red  on  a  more 
extensive  scale  than  any  similar  establishment  in  the  historic  chain 
that  extends  alono-  the  California  coast.  The  Rev.  Joseph  j.  (^'Keefe, 
p.  F.  M.lthe  pioneer  Franciscan  and  one  of  the  best  known  priests 
in  California,  is  in  char^j^e  of  the  work,  and  his  plans  for  the  preservation 
and  im])rovement,  when  carried  to  com])letion.  will  undoubtedly  cause 
the  ])icturesc]ue  structure  to  rank  hi<;h  as  a  ])lace  of.  interest  and  charm. 

The  scope  of  the  ])roject  is  elaborate  and  includes  the  erection  of  a 
g-roup  of  building?^  which  will  fr>rm  a  great  quadrangle.  In  this  cpiadrangle 
the  stately  church,  which  has  survived  the  wreck  of  what  was  once  the 
lordliest  institution  in  California,  will  form  the  eastern  side,  l^he  western 
side  will  be  173  feet  long:,  and  the  building^s  on  the  southern  and  northern 
sides  of  the  ])atio  will  corres])ond  to  each  other.  The  latter  structure 
is  already  nearing^  completion.  It  is  186  feet  long  an<l  two  stories  in  height. 
This  edifice  will  be  used  as  a  monastery,  and  contains  forty-ti\e  rooms, 
neatly  ])lastered  and  well  lig'hted.  'Hie  floor  of  this  and  the  other 
new  buil(ling:s  on  the  (piadrang'le  will  be  of  cement,  the  second  story 
haxing:   wooden   fl(joring:.      All   the    walls   will   be   of   adobe. 

In    his   ]jlans   for   the   future,   as   in    the    work   that    has   ihus    far 
accom])lishe(l.    J-ather    ()'l\eefe    is    his    (nvn    architect    and    builder. 
I'Vanciscan  la\"  Ijrothers  and  se\eral   Mexican   laborers  form  a  small  corps 
of  assistants. 

Mission  San  Luis  Key  is  in  .San  l)ieg;o  COuntv,  ninety  miles  south 
of  Los  Ang^eles.  'Jlie  greater  ])art  oi  the  journey  must  be  made  via 
the  Santa  J'e  Railway  U)  (Jceanside.  and  the  remaining-  five  miles  traversed 
in  carriag^e  or  wagon  over  an  undulating  country  road.  Ihe  venerable 
church,  which  has  so  bravely  withstood  the  ravages  of  time  and  the 
elements,  rears  its  scarred  walls  to  the  sunny  sky  in  the  midst  of  a  pic- 
tures(jue  \alley.     And  here  in  the  (jld  days  dwelt  ?(XX)  Indians. 

Xo  (jther  mission  in  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  California  could 
boast  of  greater  wealth  or  more  romantic  history  than  this  which  was 
dedicated  to  San  Luis.  Rev  de  Francia.  or  St.  Luis,  King  ni  b'rance. 
It  was  the  eighteenth  mission  in  the  chain  and  constituted  the  connecting 
link  between  San  Diego  and  San  Juan  Capistrano.  It  dates  back  109 
years,  although  the  site  was  disc<jvered  ten  years  before  that  time  by  the 
first  land  expedition  under  the  leadershij)  of  (iovernor  Lortola  and  the 
sainted  Padre  Junipero  Serra. 
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The  Education  of  the  Public  in  Architecture 


President    R.    I.    B. 


P,y  JOFIX   RELCHRR,  A.   R.  A. 

.\.,     ['resident    Seventh    International    Congress    or    Architcci.^, 
London,     1906. 


Tin:  first  step,  as  so  often  is  the  case,  will  be  for  the  public  to  unlearn 
much  that  has  been  wrongly  learnt.  The  superstitions  of  antiquity 
and  the  ^'stvles"  must  be.  exploded.  It  must  be  made  plain  that  neither 
a  smattering  of 'archaeology  nor  a  superficial  study  (^f  styles  affords  a 
sound  bai^is  for  a  critical  judgment  in  matters  of  present-day  architecture, 
which  must  be  presented  to  the  eyes  and'  ears  of  men  as  a  living  art, 
founded   upon   past   achievements,    it   is    true,    but    instinct    with   a    power 

and    vitality   of    its   own. 

Neither  is  architecture  merely  a  matter  of  a  beautiful  exterior;  the  im- 
portance of  the  "plan"  of  a  building  and  of  S(nind  principles  of  construction 
must  be  pressed  home.  In  other  words,  architecture  is  a  science  as  well 
as  an  art.  a  blending  of  the  two  in  such  a  way  that  the  practical  knowledge 
of  the  builder  or  engineer  is  inter-penetrated  by  the  artistic  spirit,  and  made 
without  prejudice  or  loss  to  subserve  its  ideas. 

Instruction  of  a  positive  order  will  range  itself  under  the  three  heads 
of    Principles.    Qualities,    and    Factors. 

The  t)rinciples  of  architecture  are  two.  truth  and  beauty. 

Truth  retpiires  that  a  building,  both  in  its  entirety  and  in  its  several 
parts,  should  never  seem  to  be  other  than  it  really  is. 

This   excludes  all   ])retence   of  antiquity    where   no   such   claim   exists. 

it  reipiires  that  a  church  should  look  like  a  church,  a  town-hall  like 
a  town-hall,  and  a  private  residence  like  a  priviUe  residence. 

An  external  shell  of  plaster  over  brick  must  not  present  the  appearance 
of  bk)cks  of  stone,  nor  a  steel  structure  cased  in  terra  cotta  suggest  solid 

masonry. 

Good'  architecture  never  deceives  the  eye  for  even  a  moment.  L  here 
must  be  no  false  suggestion  as  to  the  purpose  or  construction  of  the  build- 
ing, nor  any  hiding  under  one  external  feature  that  which  is  usually  ex- 
pressed bv  another. 

'IMie   principle   of   truth.    ho\vevx'r,   finds    its    widest    scojie    in    the    true 

Use  of  materials. 

l':very  material  has  essential  characteristics  of  its  own.  and  theretore 
a  proper 'i)lace  and  purpose  in  building.  There  is  a  time  and  a  tise  for 
stone  and   for  each   kind  of  stone,    for   wood   and   for   each  kind  ot   wood, 

and  so  on.  .  •   1      • 

To  defy,  neglect,  or  misuse  the  natural  (pialities  of  materials  is  not 
good  architecture.     These  natural  qualities  will  be  roughly  indicated  under 

the  head  of  h'actors. 

lieauty  is  the  second  great  architectural  principle.  Its  elements  do 
not  admit  of  popular  exposition,  but  the  public  may  be  trained  to  recognize 
its  presence  by  the  appeal  that  it  makes  to  their  imagination  and  emotions.^ 
The  fact  that  beauty  can  be  felt,  but  not  (ordinarily)  analyzed,  is  ot 
importance  in  the  education  of  the  public,  as  tending  to  withdraw  their 
attention  from  mechanical  rules  to  the  spirit  that  animates  and  pervades, 
like  a  living  thing,  the  highest  architecture. 

An  appreciation  of  beauty  of  form  is  less  common  than  susceptibdity 
to  color  effects,  and  needs  training  and  development. 


J   . 
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:  The  qualities  that   distinguish   good   work   from  had   may  be  classed 

^'  ''Strrugth-It  is  not  sufficient  that  a  building  be,  in   fact,  strong  and 
secure-  it  must  look  so;  it  must  satisfy  the  eye         ,     .        ,  ^,     .    ..^ 

1  lie  engineer  may  bv  exact  mathematical  calculation  know  that  the 
conditkms  fnd  security  arc  amply   fulfilled,  but   •'-■f-'-;-'  >;,-/%-! 
to  it  that  the  work  presents  an  appearance  of  strength  and  soluhty^  The 
ar^er  and  heavier  I'arts  nu.st  be  below;  every  arch  must  have  suffic.en 
Kuem  or  even  a  tie-rod  as  well ;  solids  when  placed  over  vouls  must 

be  strouglv  supported,  and  so  on.  n    t  c    „,i 

Methods  of  support  and  resistance  must  be  clear  and  well  defined. 

GraniTe  in  the  upper  storv  of  a  half-timbcre<l  house  may.  as  a  matter 
of  fa<;t,  be  quite  safk'but  it 'seems  to  threaten  danger;  placed  below,  ,t 
satisfies  the  eye  with  its  impression  of  solidity,  :ii„,t„tpa    in 

\-italitv-Evidence    of    life    and    growth,    most    plainly    '""^trat^'     " 
Pnthlr  work    where  the  perpendicular  lines  rising  heavenward  and  clothed 
?a°'re)' with  hixuri'ant' ornament  suggests  the  life  of  a  tree  or  p  ant^ 

It  is  vitality  that  gives  fresh  combinations  and  effects  from  the  same 

''"'"Re'strliiii-The  limitation  of  means  to  an  end,  the  suppression  of  all 

unnecessary   parts  or  details. 

Whatever   be   the   nature   of   the   building,   there   shouUl    be   purpose, 

definite  purpose,  in  every   feature  or  ornament.  ,    t-v   •  •      . 

This    mav    be    illustrated   under   the   head    of    Proportional    Divisions 

(see    Factors);   but   the   general    principle    is   one    which    will    be    readily 

irasped  bv  th^  intelligent  layman,  to  whom   it   will  often   suggest  a  line 

^°^  tfiitmem'is"iri:;ssible  without  restraint,  but  it  includes  also  purity 

°^  ^^^^r^tiinTS-ucrt^nlv  bribe  best  of  its  kind,  but  so  suited  to  its 
purpose  that  nature  will  seem  to  have  expressly  designed  it  for  that  use 

The  fitness  of  certain  materials  and  forms  for  <lefined  purposes  and 
effects  is  subject-matter  for  an  important  chapter  in  the  education  of  the 

1    1  * 

^"  ^  Repose— Fvery  reallv  ^ood  work  is  clothed,  as  it  were,  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  repose.  There  is  sense  of  power,  hut  it  is  latent  power;  there  is 
evidence  of  vitality,  hut  it  is  restrained  vitality. 

Effects  too  pronounced   hurt  the  eye;  ornament  too  profuse   wearies 
both  ^  the   eye   and   the   emotions.     There   must   be   no   "loud      or   vulvar 

""^  ^"  Gm^'e— \  dignified  seriousness  of  purpose  should  be  observed  in  the 
appearance  of  all  public  buildings,  but  an  expression  of  the  graceful  court- 
esi^es  of  life  should  not  be  lacking.  In  domestic  buildings  the  element  ot 
jrrace  takes  a  more  prominent  place,  and  assumes  a  higher  and  more  re- 
fined form,  corresponding  to  the  tender  sentiments  of  home  hte. 

The  public  interest  ought  to  be  readily  roused  in  this  direction,  and 
a  demand  created  for  a  l)etter  class  of  small  suburban  residence.      _ 

Breadth— The  treatment  of  the  subject  as  a  whole  in  a  simple, 
grand  manner,  the  proper  massing  of  the  several  parts,  the  subordination 
of  detail  to  the  larger  forms  of  the  composition  and  to  the   bringing  oi 

the  whole  design  into  unity.  .  ^,,,,h;„ 

\n  attempt  mav  be  made  bv  illustration  and  comparison  to  explain 
this  somewhat  technical  term,  that  the  i)ublic  generally  may  be  lee  o 
understand  and  appreciate  this  quality  of  breadth  which  is  so  conspicuou. 
in  every  great  architectural  work. 


Residence  of  Mr.  Alfred  L.  i'jlassell.  Los  An^^eles 
Charles  F.   Whittlesey.  Architect 

Scale — The  right  relation  of  the  several  parts  to  one  another  and  to 
the  whole   in  point  of  size. 

It  will  be  pointed  out  that  there  are  different  scales  in  architecture  as  in 
music,  and  that  the  varying  effects  upon  the  mind  and  heart  are  as  power- 
ful and   distinct   in   the  one   case  as   in  the  other. 

Also  that,  the  scale  should  be  appropriate  to  the  character  and  pur- 
pose of  the  building.  A  building  of  a  monumental  character  or  of  great 
l)ul)lic  importance  should  be  designed  and  built  on  a  large  scale,  and  each 
part  and  every  moulding  should  be  of  a  proportionate  size. 

I'^actors — In  dealing  with  factors — the  means  which  the  architect 
has  to  his  hand,  as  it  were,  for  the  attainment  of  his  ends^it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  emphasize  the  fact  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  these  factors  have  their 
origin  in  utility,  and  answer  some  practical  need  in  the  construction  or 
preservation    of    the    building. 

To  forget  this  primary  •  purpose  and  use  them  as  means  of  artistic 
L-mbellishment  is  to  sacrifice  use  and  convenience  to  artistic  ideals,  and  is 
not  true  architecture. 

The  public  are  (piick  to  recognize  the  importance  of  this  in  respect 
of  window  and  door  openings,  floor  divisions,  chimneys,  etc.,  but  are  apt 
to  think  of  columns,  pilasters,  sills,  hood-mouldings,  cornices,  and  i)er- 
haps  even  buttresses,  as  decorative  rather  than  useful,  and  to  suppose  that 
the  architect  has  a  free  hand  in  the  disposition  of  them.  Education  in  this 
matter  will  include  instruction  in  the  primary  use  of  purpose  of  the  com- 
mon architectural  forms,  and  will  give  an  insight  into  the  difficulty  of 
making  these  forms  serve  the  ends  of  use  and  beauty  at  one  and  the 
>ame  time. 

Such  an  insight^like  propounding  a  problem — will  go  far  to  quicken 
interest. 

The  subject  may  be  dealt  with  under  the  four  heads  of  Proportion, 
Slight  and  Shade,  Solids  and  Voids,  Balance  and  Symmetry. 

Proportion — Certain   proportions  are  pleasing  to  the  eye,  and  effects 
»f  proportion  are  obtained  by  the  relative  size  and  different  parts. 
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.   ;„   ,vl,i.-li   the  constructional  parts  and  features  of 
a  bundn,JnVaTt;ut^.i.e:i  ;oc:,>tailrproportion.U  div.sions.  „oth  hor..ontal 

-^K^^tlr'^la^l^S^"  i^-Sl'u,^rl>-    ..e   ta.e„   of   effects   of 

•'^'Vrl.t:dV"S^?t\n;)rtan:e  ra  ri.ht  adiustment  of  solids  and 

■  -^^^K^.:iS  bl  Kr  Vf  Xd^S^uade  to  loo. 

,.i,San?:llv  broad  sheet.  of,pU.te  .|- '^^  ^/XSile  character  to 

a  hu!l\t!,r^:-U"aid1nSloVrL%ecial  pn^rpose.     There  is  or  can  he 

^'^"M^tlriaT-Tlrf  r5n",sro7the   various   kinds  of   ntaterial    furnishes 
an  i-ne'^e"  i  and  useful  subject  for  pul>lic  ^^^'^^^^^  ,;„,  ,f  „,. 

The  general  princ.ple  '^-■"R'^-^^i^l^Sb     treated 'accordingly- 
terial  has  its  special  '■■'^aractensUcs    and  slioi^  ^^^.^^  ^^^^^^^^ 

s  £i;ri',s.i;  ^.-l'-sl .f'eii«  s„i,.  («»..  «„,.  ,„..., 

Wl,™  stone  an.l  bnct  are  ,«.!  ."     '''''"",„"  ,„  <|<K>r,  an.l 
"™'Sni?f  «e"!l  i'couW  l.e  carvc.l  lor  „,e,ul,linp,  »l.o«kl  <»  '<"«  •'«"- 

„e.,s;;.^i:'ri„;;;,  -nli"  ;;rLr;;:........«.. ...« .«™» --' 

"  "i™;,.  h  irrannlar    ,voo,l  fibrous:  each  l,.s  its  appropriate  forms  and 

east^^n'-S-rnat-lr  »»"'".r™<>"  ••""«»   ••»'"■      """'   '' ' 

^"V":rknir'San;>lS"r":;fo,:5S™,  '™l  cast- „ates  anc,  r.ii- 

ings  afiford   interesting  illustrations.  ^1,^ 

The   foregoing  ,-:"--^^;-  •'^:;^;i,  '    JIT'  hould  be^  d^ 
"'"th^ther'in  ;l.ic   ler^^^^^  -tides   published  m   book    form. 

illustrations    should    be    abundant^  .^^   architecture   ^vhich. 

..taUe^^thrfl^o^r  t:  .rec^nie^li:;:' anent  and  lead  to  great  results. 

*  * 

Little  acts  of  kindness  always  come  home  to  roost.  - 

*     *     * 
Even  the  absent-minded  man  seldom  forgets  his  troubles. 


The  longer  a  man  ami 


s  the  more  likely  he  is  to  miss  the  target. 


*  * 


Most  men 


think  it  is  all  up  with  them  when  they  are  down. 
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A  Typical  A.   W.  Sm:th  Bun^^aloiv  m  the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains 

American   Architecture  as   Viewed    by  an    English 

Architect 

By   A.   C.    HOPE,  Architect, 
purelv  constructional  standponit.  .     •,  ,•        : .   ^u,.   cinrerest    form   of 

otherwise    straight    skyline. 

*      . 

TrvinL^  to  induce  some  people  to  be  thankful  i.  a  thankless  task. 


* 


* 


* 


What  a  delightful  old  world  this  would  be  if  fussy  people  would  only 
lose  their  tempers  for  keeps. 
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New  Uses  for  Terra  Cotta  Building  Blocks 

THE  construction  of  a  serviceable  and  artistic  detached  house  of  hollow 
terra  cotta  building  blocks  offers  few  technical  problems  that  cannot 
be  easily  overcome ;  but  as  the  details  of  the  work  are  not  as  well  un- 
derstood aTthose  pertaining  to  wood  framing  and  bnck  construction,  a  de- 
scription of  some  of  the  various  types  of  blocks  and  their  uses  may  prove 

°*  ''\Iodern  terra  cotta  building  blocks  possess  advantages  of  great  im- 
oortance  overnearly  all  other  building  materials.  They  are  absolu  ely 
fireiroof  resisting  temperatures  upward  of  2500  degrees.  They  are  lighter 
fn  weiSt  than  either  bricks,  stone  or  concrete,  and  are  manufactured  m 
convcnfent  sizes  for  handling.  A  4x8xl6-inch  block  weighs  only  20  pounds. 
1  thl  IrTpr  si.e  8x8x16  averages  34  pounds.  A  cubic  foot  of  hollow 
tTiraot^aWockihus  averages  hi  weight  40  pounds,  while  the  lightest 
of  cinder  concrefe  weighs  90  pounds,  and  stone,  granite  and  cement  blocks 
•suitable  for  building:  purposes  much  more.  ,       .         .  r 

In  dealing  with  any  building  material  the  factor  of  safety  is  one  of 
the  first  4a    a^rchitects  must  consider.    Hollow  terra  cotta  blocks  are  made 
under  severe  fire  and  compression  tests,  and  everyone  therej^reposssses 
a  uniform   standard  of  strength.     Tests  made  with  blocks  8x8x16  inches 
hav     developed    an    ultimate%trength   of   2500   P-"J«   P"   «^-;;,;",:;'^ 
in  center  web  blocks  and  1969  pounds  per  square  '"^l^  on  gross  area  and 
6000  oounds  per  square  inch  on  net  area  in  corner  blocks.      Thus  tor  all 
Si^r    "rposes  ?hey  surpass  in  strength  any  possible  compression  they 
could  ever  be  subjected  to.  A  waU  built  with  blocks  eight  inches  thick  would 
Drove  strone  enough  for  anv  imaginable  work  in  modern  houses. 
'       Du  a1   Hty    wfrmth  and  dryness  to  an  unusua    degree  are  obtained 
from  walls  of'^these  blocks.     They  are  practically  ""  -|"'f  •'\'y":^i,'''=';^ 
thorousrhly    vitrified,    are    perfect    non-conductors    of   heat    and    cold    and 
do  no    abJorb  moisture.     Sound  also  is  deadened  by  the  air  spaces  in  theim 
Walls  constructed  of  8-inch  blocks  thus  possess  all  the  'l^sira    %qual  ties 
.lemanded-strength,   .lurability,  fireproof,  «ound-proof,   warmth  and  dry 

"''^The  question  of  cost  and  economy  of  construction  may  appeal  to 
some  more  strongly  than  the  other  ciualities  enumerated,  but  first  cost 
after  a  is  onlv  a  part  of  the  problem.  Outside  of  the  question  of  first 
olt  o  n  rteriai.  >oints  of  ecoilomy  in  handling  and  labor  must  be  con- 
sidered Owing  o  their  lightness  and  convenient  size  they  can  be  aid 
in  a  will  at  less^xpense  than  stone.  A  single  block  can  ''^  placed  in  position 
in  one-third  the  time  required  to  set  a  stone  of  similar  dimensions.  There 
is   likewise    a    considerable    saving    in    lime,    sand    and    cement,    and,    as 
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builder  has  little  more  to  do  than  to  assenible  them  o     t  k  ^^^^^^ 

is  a  featt,re  of  .no.lern  '^^"^^'•"'^[-"i,^"  Jj'to  .pec  ficTions  at  the  .mils, 
great,  steel   structures   are   '"^'1^  accord,   g  to  si  ec.hcat.on  .^,^^^ 

and  then  merely  assembled  ra,.Kll>  ami  ^f ^"^^^^;>„;'^^',,.  ,ecifies  the 
architect  in  designing  houses  o  hoho  v  t  le  «'^'^  ^^^^'^j  "asslmbling  by 
size  an<l  kind  of  blocks  for  each   'l>'t^-l.  and  *'  ^^^^ "^  j^j^,^  ^,i,ls, 

the  builder  is  sin,ple  an<l  rapul.     ^^^''''l^.^^j^^f^,^;  shapes  are  ready 

few  precautions  for  the  ,nason  should  '^^     ')strx  e^^b        He    '  ,j,,^^ 

laid   in   one   part  of  best    \-^^^--^}^^\  ,t  '  nV-    re  1  Iv  burned.     The 
sand  should  be  clean,  goo.l  and  sharp  an     t   e      "^  -     ,     ,       ,,,^,^.;,, 

joints    should    not    exced    one-c,narter    1"^'\ .'"   ;;'^^;';'^^;,,"\  ,i,er.     Thick 

stand    moisture   better.      In    the    West    imolk.  practice  is  to  have 

the  openings  can  be  laid  honzontal    but  m    'j,*-  '^^  ,;'  i^rpurpose  in  view, 
the  o'penin.gs  vertical,  and  the  b  ock  s  -^  "-k  ^n    h  tl   s  purp^^  ^^^^,^^^^^ 

The  greater  strength  msured  ui  the   \vall   ">    '*>,  '  -^  •, 
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table  blocks  10  inches  wide,  including-  the  2-inch  wash,  with  a  quarter-inch 
drip,  cap  the  top  course  of  the  foundation  blocks.  The  wall  blocks,  8 
inches  thick,  8  inches  high  and  16  inches  long,  are  laid  on  the  water- 
table  blocks,  with  quoins  and  corner  blocks  projecting.  The  walls  are 
thus  8  inches  thick  and  the  foundations  16  inches,  which  insures  dry 
cellars  and   floors. 

Wooden  floor  joists  are  preferred  in  many  cases  to  iron,  owing  to 
the  difference  in  cost  and  difficulties  experienced  in  securing  structural 
steel  work  for  a  small  house.  The  floor  joists  are  laid  on  the  wall  for  the 
first  floor  and  secured  in  position  by  special  blocks  with  the  inside  edges 
cut  half  through  to  accommodate  the  ends  of  the  joists.  These  special 
joist  blocks  are  made  in  the  standard  sizes  and  fractional  lengths.  The 
floor  joists  of  the  upper  story  are  laid  on  the  walls  with  the  ends  meet- 
ing the  band  course  blocks  which  project  beyond  the  building.  Inside 
blocks,  10x4  inches,  are  bonded  to  the  inside  of  the  band  course  blocks 
and  meet  the  joists  on  either  end.  The  joists  thus  fit  snugly  in  position 
and  are  held  there  by  the  blocks,  giving  a  space  of  16  inches  between 
centers. 

Special  jamb  blocks,  window  sills  and  lintels  are  manufactured.  The 
jamb  blocks  have  one  web  cut  out  to  accommodate  the  jamb.  The  window 
sills  are  16  inches  long,  8  inches  high  on  the  inside  with  slope  down  to 
5  inches.  Several  shapes  are  made  and  their  fitting  is  simple.  Special 
sizes  for  large  windows  are  easily  obtained  on  order.  The  window  quoins 
are  made  plain,  rock  faced  or  tooled,  and  the  lintels  of  doors  and  windows, 
are  formed  of  special  lintel  blocks  laid  up  in  the  ordinary  flat  arch  system. 

The  walls  are  carried  to  the  cornice  in  the  usual  style  of  stone  buildings. 
Ornamental  cornice  tiles  are  fitted  to  the  top  course,  giving  a  projection 
of  5  inches.  The  cornice  tiles  are  curved,  fluted  or  rounded  as  desired. 
The  lower  part  of  the  blocks  fit  snugly  to  the  u])per  course  of  wall  blocks, 
and  this  modest  projection  gives  beauty  and  symmetry  to  the  structure. 
The  roof  rafters  are  laid  on  the  wall  blc^cks  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
lower  floor  joists,  or  they  may  be  used  in  connection  with  special  cornice 
blocks  with  the  inside  web  cut  out  to  make  room  for  the  ends. 

The  framing  of  the  roof  is  made  in  the  ordinary  way  and  shingled  or 
tiled  as  desired.  If  wooden  porches  are  used  openings  should  be  left 
in  the  walls  for  the  porch  beams.  The  latter  rest  directly  on  the  walls. 
By  using  fractional  sizes  of  blocks  these  o])enings  can  readily  be  made 
as  desired.  These  blocks,  however,  are  as  easily  cut  and  broken  as  bricks, 
and  any  desired  change  can  be  made  without  difficulty.  In  every  respect 
they  are  as  simply  handled  as  bricks. 

The  inside  of  the  blocks  are  scored  to  receive  the  plaster,  and  no 
furring  is  necessary.  The  outside  may  be  plain,  in  matched  colors  or  with 
glazed  or  tooled  surfaces.  Where  stucco  work  is  desired  outside,  no 
matching  of  colors  is  necessary. 

Chimney  blocks  are  made  with  air  spaces  surrounding  the  flue,  which 
in  no  way  interfere  with  the  draught.  A  fire  starting  in  a  chimney  so 
built  could  not  possibly  injure  woodwork  or  even  paper  which  comes  in 
contact  with  the  outside.  The  total  weight  of  such  a  chimney  is  about 
one-half  that  of  one  built  of  brick,  thus  requiring  lighter  foundations  and 
footings.  Ornamental  chimney  caps  of  terra  cotta  tiles  may  be  had  for 
finish.  These  chimney  blocks  are  14x14  inches,  with  a  space  of  8x8  i-nches 
for  the  flue. 

The  cost  of  a  simple  yet  artistic  house  of  this  description,  built  with 
8-inch  terra  cotta  walls,  16-inch  foundation  courses,  with  wooden  porches, 
floors   and    wood   framing   and    sheathing   for    the    roofs,    would    be   about 
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Design  for  a  House  to  be  Bialt  of  Terra  Cotta  Blocks.  Walls  h'ouk'h  Cast 
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SPECIAL 
JOIST    B'   '^'^  ►* 


WITH  BAND  COUFiSe 


A'lTHOUT    BAND   COURSE! 


M 


FTHOPor  aUPPHRTING    FLOOR    JOISTS. 


^0  cents  per  cubic  foot  of  total  contents;  or,  if  the  '"t^^rior  finish  and  eq«i,>- 
ment  are  made  less  elaborate,  the  cost  may  l)e  scale.l  down  to  18  or  U 

"""^^  terra  cotta  hollow  tile  house,  veneere.l  with  pressed  brick,  gives 
a  good  finish  and  provides  one  of  the  most  snbstant.al  houses  ever 
devised. 

.  ♦ . 

Quality  of  Cement  Blocks  in  Collapsed  Building 

^nm^l^H-yl^raU^l^ic^WsLKl  beneath  tU^^ 

iruia^' thHS  ii^:orf;r.«s^lrr^iari";r  J^^t^^^^^  .ad.  - 

fig     el  too  light,  and  with  the  weight  of  the  concrete  .~«  ■  -"'•"^^X,  ^^^^  ,>e 
the  loss  ot  life. 


Men  dislike  to  blame  themselves  for  their  own  faults,  so  they  blame 
women  for  theirs. 


Sf(/r  I'ieiv  of  the  Ne7i<  Hotel  Blenheim 


The  Hotel  blenheim— A  Mr 
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THE  one  thought  which  should  be  kept  in  mind  in  designing  a  hotel 
is  that  the  construction  be  of  a  type  which  meets  every  recjuirement  and 
condition  of  a  truly  fire-proof  building,  writes  J.  Fletcher  Street  m 
the  Brickbuilder.  In  the  P.lenheim,  erected  at  Atlantic  City,  N.J. , the  architects 
have  given  due  consideration  to  this  most  vital  and  important  point,  and  have 
studied  it  both  in  the  light  of  their  own  ex])erience  and  by  the  results  of  severe 
and  practical  tests  so  recently  imposed  upon  fire-proof  and  so-called  fire- 
proof structures.  •       i  •   i 

The  building  is  about  600  feet  long,  125  feet  wide,  eight  stories  high, 
with  a  dome  equal  to  twelve  stories  in  height.  It  was  started  on  June  12, 
1V)03,    and    was    practically    completed,    ready    for    finishing    and    furnishing, 

on  December  1,  1003.  .        ,  .  , 

A  time  limit  for  the  completion  of  the  building  having  been  imposed, 
it  was  thought  advisable  not  to  take  chances  with  the  uncertain  conditions 
of  the  steel'  market,  as  former  experiences  had  shown  that  much  serious 
delay  fre(|uentlv  results  from  this  .source.  Another  and  ])erhaps  one  of  the 
strongest  objections  to  the  use  of  structural  steel  was  the  noise  that  would 
result  in  the  assembling  of  members  and  in  the  driving  of  rivets.  As  this 
would  be  a  di.sturbing  element  to  the  guest  of  the  Marll)orough,  an  adjacent 
hotel  and  one  under  the  same  management,  a  construction  thoroughly  prac- 
tical, and  yet  one  that  could  be  carried  forward  with  the  least  pos.sible  delay 
and  in  the'  quietest  manner,  needed  to  be  decided  uikhi. 

Estimates  were  obtained  for  steel,  fire-proofed  with  hollow  tile,  and  an 
armored  concrete  and  tile  construction.  Not  only  was  the  latter  system 
cheaper,  but  it  was  the  only  type  which  could  be  guaranteed,  under  a  heavy 
l)enaltv,  to  be  completed  within  the  specified  time. 

The  contract  price  for  the  clav  tile  and  concrete  construction— the  one 
adopted— was  $126,000,  while  the  lowest  bid  for  the  steel  and  tile  construc- 
tion was  $220,000.  The  steel  necessary  for  the  latter  construct()n  could  not 
have  been  had  under  four  months,  whereas  work  was  immediately  begun 
with  the  system  adopted  and  carried  on  at  the  rate  of  about  a  floor  per  week. 

The  significant  feature  of  the  construction  is  the  introduction  of  hollow 
tile  in  comi)ination  with  the  concrete  floor  slab.  The  exterior  walls  are  built 
entirely  of  hollow  tile,  the  floors  being  of  long  span  hollow  tile  construction, 
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reinforced  with  steel  bars,  and  reinforced  columns  and  ^nrders  of  concrete 
Twelve-inch  terra  cotta  tiles,  varying  in  depth  accordm-  to  span,  were  placed 
between  the  lines  of  concrete  joists,  which  had  a  uniform  width  of  four  inches. 
•  Besides  greatly  lightening  the  construction,  this  system  has  the  advantage 
of  giving  a  dryer  floor  and  one  more  nearly  sound-proof.  Ikit  the  remark- 
able distinction  is  realized  in  the  shorter  time  occupied  in  erection  over  that 
consumed  by  any  system  where  a  solid  concrete  slab  is  used. 

The  structure  in  itself  is  virtually  monolithic.  With  a  foundation  ot 
piles  it  rises  from  floor  to  floor  by  means  of  solid  concrete  piers  regularly 
diminishing  in  size  as  thfey  ascend.  Into  these  are  framed  the  necessary  girders 
and  beams  for  supporting  floor  joists  and  outside  walls.  All  walls  are  curtam 
walls  and  are  carried  at  each  floor  level  by  their  respective  girders,  ihis 
gives  the  great  advantage  of  permitting  work  to  be  advanced  at  any  number 
of  story  levels  at  the  same  time.  , 

The  building  as  an  architectural  achievement  is  most  interesting,  the  de- 
sign being  influenced  somewhat  by  ancient  tyi)es  of  Spanish  and  Mexican 
work  In  the  treatment  of  the  exterior  the  true  character  of  the  construction 
has  been  frankly  confessed.  The  walls  are  coated  with  a  gray  cement,  the 
dullness  of  which  is  relieved  by  a  liberal  use  of  colored  tiles  in  friezes,  span- 
drels and  panels.  The  designs  are  simple  and  almost  entirely  geometric 
in  character,  and  in  only  a  few  instances  has  the  desired  effect  been  sought 
in  a  pictorial  way. 


Concrete  Finish— Veneer  Anchorage 

By  WM.  B.  GESTER,  C.  E. 

I  iTF  confidence  in  Portland  cement  concrete  as  a  building  material, 
I  has  become  firmly  established  throughout  the  world.  The  increase 
*  in  its  use  IS  so  marked,  as  to  have  become  subjtct  matter  for  special 
comment,  not  only  in  technical  publications,  but  in  newspapers  and  mag- 
azines of  the  ordinary  general  type.  It  has  ceased  to  be  a  wonder,  and 
its  status  is  accepted  now,  even  by  those  who,  for  not  very  good  business 
reasons,   long   fought    bitterly,    and    fi-equently    most   unfairly    against   its 

inevitable  growth  in  favor  and  use.  •       .  ,     •  i     ^• 

The  discovery  that  changes  in  temperature  have  approximately  identi- 
cal efi^ects  as  regards  expansion  and  contraction  upon  concrete  and  steel, 
should  be  considered  as  of  almost  equal  value  with  the  discovery  of  the 
modern  processes  of  steel  making.  It  has  rendered  possible  a  kind  o 
construction,  which,  although  only  in  its  infancy  and  not  genera  ly  well 
understood  by  the  mass  of  builders,  and  sufficiently  understood  by  only 
a  few,  has  nevertheless  become  forced  into  ])rominence  by  reason  of  its 
own  wonderful  inherent  qualities  of  strength  and  economy. 

\s  a  knowledge  of  sound  ferro-concrete  construction  methods  becomes 
known,   and   when   the   results  of  experience   with   the   various   "systems 
now  in  use,  have  enabled  engineers  to  formulate  a  reliable  general  cod- 
ification of  the  laws  governing  the  use  of  the   double   material,   we  shall 
undoubtedly  see  this  use  still  further  increase.  .  ,  \  , 

\s  it  is  however,  hundreds  of  buildings  are  being  planned,  and  con- 
structed, either  of  straight  reinforced  concrete,  or  with  steel  frames  and 
ferro-concrete   walls.      San    I-rancisco   is   to   have   her   lull    share   of   these 

classes  of  work.  .1      i     i        f  ^u^ 

The  ordinary  concrete  such  as  must  be  used  to  form  the  body  ot  the 
walls,  does  not  possess  a  very  beautiful  surface.  It  is  unfit  to  serve  as 
facing  for  anv  building  possessing  architectural  pretension  and  recourse 
must  be  had  'to  veneer  of  brick  or  stone,  or  a  surfacing  of  plaster,  or  a 
facing  of  extra  fine  concrete  must  be  laid  up  at  the  same  time,  and  be- 
come incorporated  with  the  ordinary  concrete  of  the  body  of  the  wall,  and 
finished  bv  hand  after  the  removal  of  the  forms.  ,  •     t- 

Some' work  of  the  latter  kind  has  been  done  in  the  Kast  and  m  hurope. 
It  is  much  more  available  for  plain  surfaces  than  for  architectural  ornament 
The  expense  of  accurately  cutting  the  latter,  even   in  comparatively  soft 
material   from   the  scafifol'd,   is   excessive.     Extreme   care   also   is  required 
in  placing  and  ramming  the  two  bodies  of  concrete  together  in  the  forms, 


!    • 
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and  this  undoubtedly  complicates  an  operation  which  because  of  the  neces- 
sity for  continuous  work  until  completion,  is  already   sufficiently  delicate 

and  difficult.  ,      .  i  i       i    i 

The  brick  or  terra  cotta  or  stone  veneer  and  trnn,  may  be  so  bonded 
-and  anchored  that  they  will  remain  in  place  in  spite  of  even  such  severe 
conditions  as  dbtained  during  our  April  (luaking,  and  they  do  fill  architect- 
ural requirements. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  architects  will  specify  a  stronger  anchorage 
than  they  ever  have  done  before,  and  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  wisdom 
of  so  doing.  An  example  of  thoroughly  safe  practice  in  this  regard, 
may  be  seen  in  the  tvpe  of  anchor,  specified  by  the  architects,  and  used  in 
tving  to  the  backing,  the  "Roman  Stone"  facing  on  the  basement  walls 
o'f  the  Fairmont  Hotel.  The  stones  are  unusually  large,  averaging  36 
inches  by  18  inches  in  area,  and  being  4  inches  thick.  Each  of  these  blocks 
is  channeled  to  hold  two  steel  anchors,  having  a  cross  section  of  1  xj/  , 
and  to  be  imbedded  12"  into  the  wall.  These  are  formidable  ties,  and  may 
to  many  seem  heavier  than  necessary,  but  there  is  no  doubt  of  their  suf- 
ficiency, and  their  specification  indicates  the  tendency  to  secure  safe  an- 
chorage. 


* 


The  Concrete  Block  Industry  of  the  Future  as 

Indicated  by  the  Past 

By  A.  P.  MELTOX. 

IN    all    lines    of   business    depending    upon    or    affected    by    manufacture 
of  concrete  blocks,  no  toi)ic   is  of  greater   interest   than   the   probable 
future   of   this    industry.     The    manufacturer    of    machines    would    like 
to  know  the  chances  for  continued  activity  along  his  part  of  the  business. 
The  manufacturer  of  blocks  is  concerned  as  to  whether  he  should   make 
up  a  large  stock  or  make  up  material  as  ordered,  while  the  clay-brick  man 
has  an  excellent  reason  to  worry  as  to  what  course  he  should  take.     W  hy 
should  there  be  any  skepticism?     Concrete  has  for  years  been  recognized 
by,  and  specified  by  the  foremost  engineers  and  architects  for  nearly  every 
part  of  buildings  from   the  concrete  footings  to  the   concrete  roof.     The 
foundations,  the  columns,  the  beams,  the  floors,  the  fire])ro()fing,  the  orna- 
mental  work,  the  roof,  the  sidewalks   around   the   building,  and  even   the 
sewers  mav  be  made  of  concrete,  and  all  to  be  pronounced  perfectly  suc- 
cessful  by' experts.     Yet   in   the   face  of  the  apparently   indisputable   evi- 
dence  as   to   the   quality   of  concrete,    we   hear   of   many    who   would    like 
to  build  out   of  blocks^   but    are   afraid   to   take   the    chance,    having  seen 
or    heard    of    buildings    that    were    not    satisfactory.      The    manufacturer 
of  blocks  often   savs  that  the  architects  and   engineers  are  down   on   the 
product  and  will  not  specify  it.     Then  we  have  the  manufacturers  of  rival 
building   materials,    who,   of   course,    use    any    failures,    in    concrete   block 
construction  as  examples  to  show  the  superiority  of  their  material.     \\  hy 
all   this  skepticism?'     Why   do   we  hear  that   architects  and   engineers  do 
not  favor  the  block? 

Why    do    manufacturers    of   rival    materials    even    have    a    chance    to 
refer  to'anv   failures   in   concrete  block  construction?     Who   is   to  blame 


♦Paper  read  at  the  Northwest  Cement  Products  Convention,  Minneapolis. 


for  all  this?  Who  are  the  real  enemies  of  the  concrete  block?  The  causes 
of  all  the  above  troubles  can  be  traced  to  whom?  The  answer  is, 
First:  Some  of  the  manufacturers  of  block  machines,  and— Second :  Some 
of  the   manufacturers  of  blocks. 

About  two  years  ago,  when   the  block  began  to  become   prominent, 
machines  of  various  types  were  put  on  the  market,  some  of  which,  to  one 
who  is  accustomed  to  designing  machinery   of  this  character,  or  to  one 
who   is   familiar   with   concrete,   were   entirely   impractical   through   faulty 
design,   proportion,   strength   and   utility.     Yet   hundreds   of  these   nonde- 
script   machines,    if  they   can   be   called    machines,    were    sold    throughout 
the  country.     (I  have  had  a  gooi]  deal  of  experience  in  designing  machinery 
of  this  kind,  and  always  take  great  interest  in  the  design  and  proportions 
of  the   parts,   and   am   glad   to  note   improvements   by   many   of   the   pro- 
gressive   manufacturers;    also    to    note    that    some    of    the    hopeless    ones 
have   given   it  up  since  the   conventions  of  last  year.)      But   while   these 
poorly  constructed  machines  cannot  turn  out  a  perfect  product,  and  con- 
sequentlv  any  building  put  up  from  these  blocks   will  hurt  the  business, 
more  or'  less,  the  injury   is  not  necessarily   lasting,   as,   if  the  blocks  are 
hard  and  sound,  it  is  easy  to  show  that  the  fault  is  only  in  the  workmanship. 
The  greatest  evils  we  have  to  contend   with  are  the  results  of  mis- 
takes that  have  been  made,  and  false  impressions  due  to  these  mistakes 
For  instance:     When  this   industry  was  in   its  infancy,  a  great  many  ot 
the  block  machine  men  advocated  mixtures  as  lean  as  one  to  ten,  and  very 
few  talked  anv  richer  than  one  to  five.     As  the  business  was  nevy  most 
of  the  buvers'of  machines  followed  out  the  instructions  given  with  their 
machines 'as   the   only   guide   then   to   be  had,   with   results   disastrous   in 
manv    cases   and    unsatisfactory    to   say   the    least.      Hundreds   of   houses 
and  'thousands  of  foundations  have  been  built  of  blocks  made  from  these 
one  to  five  and  one  to  ten  mixtures,  and  were  it  not  for  the  redeeming  fact 
that  a  greater  number  have  been  built  of  properly  proportioned  concrete, 
the  business  would  now  be  in  a  bad  way  indeed.     As  it  is  we  have  great 
odds   to   work   against   in    introducing  the    material.      Bad    reports   spread 
faster  than  good  ones.     Another  feature  of  this  method  of  making  blocks 
is  the  fact  that  the  market  price  of  blocks  in  many  localities  has  been  made 
too  low,  and  the  block  men  find  it  necessary  to  raise  their  prices  if  they 
make  and  take  care  of  their  product  properly,  a  thing  easier  said  than  done. 
We  hear  that  the  engineer  and  architect  are  not  favorable  to  blocks. 
This  I  do  not  think  is  true,  except  in  isolated  cases.     The  future  success 
of  the  engineer   and   architect   in   their   respective   professions   depends   upon 
the   reputation   which  they   are   able   to   make  and   maintain.      1  hey   have 
to  be  conservative   in   making  recommendations,   or   specifying  materials, 
as  the  layman  looks  to  them  as  an  authority  and  spends  his  money  accord- 
ing to   their  suggestions.        An   engineer   cannot   recommend    material   off 
hand    but  in  concrete,  especially,  must  know  the  proportions  and  cpiality 
of  ingredients  before  he  can  act.     Taking,  these  facts   into  consideration, 
and  the   fact  that  the  makers  of  some  machines  advocate  poor  mixtures 
and  the  fact  that  the  blocks  are  actually  made  of  mixtures  varying  from 
one  to  five  to  one  to  ten,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  machine  man,  there  is 
little  w^onder  that  the  engineer  and  architect  don't  favor  or  want  anything 
to  do  with  the  work.     Another  fact  is  that  many  machines  are  not  com- 
plete enough  to  make  the  different  blocks  which   an   architect   would   re- 
quire in  a  building,  making  it  necessary,  of  course,  for  him  to  use  some 
other   material.     Another   result  of  this   ill-advised   policy   is   the   code  of 
building  ordinances  covering  the  use  of  concrete  blocks,  and  limiting  t^^m 
to   very    small    bounds    indeed.      In    concrete    blocks    actually    testetl    the 
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average  crushing  strength  was  sufficient  to  supjx.rt  a  column  of  blocks  over 

2000  leet   high     yet   we   have  ordinances    in    ditterent    ofes    lumtmg   the 

hdght  of      ock     uildings  to  three   stories  or   less.      In    v,ew   of  the   fact 

haf  he   block    men    have    in    so   many   cases    been    traujed    to    make    an 

nkrior  product  by  the  very  people  who  shouhl  u.s.st  on  the  best,  an.l  that 

t  is  hupossible  to   inspect  all  the  blocks  during,  the   maknig  and  curnig 

process  'we  cannot  call  such  ordinances  unjust.     Where  the  proper  s  and- 

ard  is  maintained  in  concrete  blocks  there  can  be  no  prejud.ee,  and  hberal 

revision  of  ordinances  can  easily  be  procured.     . 

This  rather  lengthv  discussion  of  the  dements  of  the  concrete  block 
is  not  intended  as  a  wet  blanket  to  the  business,  for  no  one  .s  a  greater 
op  nitTan  myself  as  to  the  future  of  this  industry  but  we  who  are 
hUerested  must  admit  that  a  bad  start  has  been  made  by  many  machine 
en  u  trving  to  make  the  thing  look  too  good.  We  must  admit  our  faults 
and  mistakes  and  must  rectify  them  if  we  expect  to  remam  m  this  busi- 

"^'^'hav'e^  been'coUecting  <lata  from  cement  block  manufacturers  and 
upon  comparison  find  that  the  larger  plants,  employing  five  or  more  men 
Zmifacttlre  blocks  much  more  cheaply  than  those  eniplov-nS,  on ly  a^rn^l 
force  the  cost  of  labor  being  almost  double  in  many  small  plants,  these 
h  '  '^  .  tants  go  into  this  work  as  a  business,  and  have  necessary  machinery 
luipment,  and  usually  handle  other  lines  of  cement  work  as  we  1 
'  ime  is  coming  when  the  wood-shed  block  plant  will  be  extinct        It 

go  the  way  o?  the  little  road-side  clay-brick  plants  that  used  to  be 
t  md  almost  anywhere.  The  block  plant  of  the  future  must  have  more 
ban  enough  face  plates  to  make  a  few  abominable  looking  rock-face  de- 
sens  The  block  machine  companies  must  be  able  to  furnish  many 
s^  al  .lesigi  s  and  blocks,  and  the  foreman  of  the  block  plant  must  nn- 
denstand  thoroughly  what  he  is  about,  an.l  be  able  to  devise  special  molds 
for  many  blocks  that  will  be  specified.  . 

aV  business  as  important  as  the  building  busmess  must  have  cap.U 
behind   it.   and   it   must   be   run   on   business   principles,   be   large   enough 
o  have  a  regular  svstem  of  operation,  and  have. a  man  superintend  wl  o 
mderstands   cemenf.     This  has   been   the  history  of  every    industry    t   e 
steel    oil.   farm,   implement,   lumber   and    many   other     mes   have    at   one 
?  me   been    operated    in    a   small    way.   but    system    and   concentration    of 
cai  ital  and  large  plants  have  proved  a  source  of  great  economy.     Hence 
a  few  year    wilf  see  the  cement'block  industry  in  each  community  all  tin.ler 
one^r  two  heads,  instead  of  a  dozen  or  so  wood-shed  or  basement  plants 
Another  system  which  will  be  possible  when  the  busmess  ^^^^^^'^^  J;'«  f  f^f^; 
is   that    inspection    will    be   possible    by    a   state    or    other    official    s.n  da 
to  the  pure  food,  or  the  scale  inspection,  and  the  man   who  tries  to  skm 
on  his  'cement  o     workmanship  will   go  the  way  o    the  man   who  works 
his  pump  over  time  in  connection  with  the  dairy,  or  the  grocer  who  tampers 

"""'M'an' infection  of  this  character  could  be  enforced  there  would  no 
doubt,  be  a  marked  change  in  the  quality  of  the  work.  I  vve  would  all 
advocate  a  mixture  of  not  poorer  than  one  to  three  in  the  f 't"'-^  /ve 
would  be  making  another  great  step  in  the  progress  o  the  concrete  block 
industry  If  we  could  all  have  our  block  actually  made  of  a  one-to-tliree 
mixture,  and  properly  cured,  we  would  have  very  little  complaint. 

We  will  have  these  conditions  in  a  very  short  time,  but  we  "U'^t  ^t 
every  chance  preach  better  mixtures,  better  systems  o  curing,  bet  er 
equipment,  economy  in  labor  and  handling  materials  and  a  ''etter  price 
for  the  resulting  superior  product.  Five  years  from  now  will  see  a  model 
plant  in  every  community  large  enough  to  support  it. 


The  Adaptability  of  Various  Art  Classifications  to 

Lighting  Fixture  Designing 

By  CARL  r-:.   ROESCH. 

THE  conveniences  of  the  present  day  with  which  our  dai'y  life  is  sur- 
rounded  become  so  fixed  in  our  minds  that  we  give  but  little  thought 
to  their  origin  or  the  various  stages  through  which  they  have  strug- 
fded  to  attain  their  present  degree  of  usefulness.  .   ,.   ,    .  , 

This  is  particularlv  true  of  the  modern  methods  ol  lighting,  where 
the  mere  pressing  of  a  button  or  the  turning  of  a  key  accomplishes  for  us 
a  result  which  was  at  one  time  only  possible  through  the  expenditure  ot 
much  time  and  effort,  and  we  are  thus  relieved  of  the  necessity  of  dwelling 
unon  the  thought  as  to  why  and  how  this  should  be  so 

In  a  previous  article  in  this  magazine,  the  writer  (bvoted  sone  space 
to  an  explanation  of  the  early  history  of  the  vanoiis  kinds  of  light,  the 
first  instances  of  the  use  of  gas.  etc.  The  purpose  of  this  paper,  however, 
will  be  to  dwell  rather  upon  the  origin  of  the  various  devices  to  convey 
in  practical  form  the  different  light  factors,  than  to  treat  of  the  history 
,,f  these  factors.  In  this  connection  it  is  of  interest  to  quote  from  an 
article  by  G.  Alfred  Pearce.  which  appeared  in  one  ot  the  recent  technical 
iournals.' in  which  he  says  in  part: 

"The  first  electric  lighting  fixtures  for  incandescent  lamps  were  made 
l.v  William  Pearce.  I'.oston.  Massachusets.  to  the  order  of  George  Peabo.ly. 
the  great  banker  and  philanthropist.     The  motif  was  a  Iree  treatment  of 
stalks  of   Indian  corn  an<l  running  pumpkin  vines.     Two;tv-six    iglus   were 
set  in  sockets  fashioned  like  the  stems  of  ears  of  corn.      1  he  bulbs  were  of 
nu.ulde.l  glass  made  to  show  kernels,  and  the  sockets  had  leaves  of  sheet 
brass,   hammered   to  the   likeness   of  corn   husks.     The   twentv-six   lights 
svmbolized  the  then  twenty-six  States  of  the  I'ederal  Lnion.     This  candel- 
abra was  about  twelve   feet   high   and   was  finished   in  ormolu.     The  object 
of  its  manufacture  was  to  enable  (ieorge   P<-abody  to  use  it  in  his  office 
for  the  purpose  of  enlisting  capital   in   floating  the  electrical   lighting   in- 
ventions of   I.  W.  Starr  of  Cincinnati.  Ohio.     The  candelabra   was  after- 
ward taken  to  London  where  Michael  I'araday  saw  it  and  made  it  the  sub- 

icct  of  3.  letter 

From  the  above  one  can  reaclilv  see  how  the  designers  grasped  at  the 
freedom  of  line  and  position  of  illuminant  source,  offered  by  the  electric 
light  over  ^as,  which  at  that  time  could  be  placed  only  m  an  upnj-ht 
l)osition.  This  sudden  release  from  the  bondage  prescribed  by  the  hmited 
artistic  possibilities  of  gas  lighting  instruments,  gave  to  fixture  designing 
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a  new  impetus  which  has  lead  through  various  degrees  of  perfection,  up 
to  the  present  high  standard  of  this  branch  of  decorative  art,  as  is  ex- 
emplified in  the  lighting  of  such  interesting  buildings  as  the  New  York 
Yacht  Club,  the  Astor  and  Belmont  Hotels. 

In  designing  things  of  a  purely  ornamental  nature,  such  as  jewelry  the 
artist  need  give  no  thought  to  anything  but  the  beauty  of  line,  while  a 
designer  of  lighting  fixtures  must  keep  in  mind  the  very  essential  one  of 
practicability,  both  as  to  construction  and  utility,  and  combine  therewith 
originality  and  beauty.  To  accomplish  this  he  may  work  toward^  either 
of  two  ends;  the  one  in  which  he  incorporates  the  recognized  architec- 
tural values,  or  the  other  in  which  he  employs  floral   motifs. 

The  lighting  of  the  new  Federal  Building  in  Chicago  ofTers  some  ex- 
cellent illustrations  of  the  artistic  possibilities  of  classic  design.  Perhaps 
this  unusually  good  result  was  due  to  the  fact  that  a  competition  was 
held  among  the  designers  of  the  most  successful  and  competent  fixture 
manufacturers  in  the  country. 

The  ready  application  of  various  forms  of  plant  life,  at  once  suggested 
itself,  and  was  immediately  developed,  giving  rise  to  the  designs  executed 
in  "Art  Nouveau,"  where  this  form  reached  its  highest  degree  of  perfection. 
The  fundamental  motif  of  this  school  of  art  appears  to  be  a  use  of  the 
graceful  curves  found  in  vegetation,  particularly  that  of  tropical  and  aquatic 
origin,  and  a  more  or  less  faithful  adherence  to  nature  in  the  use  of  these 
curves  rather-than  their  reduction  to  conventional  forms.  In  Europe,  where 
the  idea  originated,  it  has  many  ardent  advocates,  but  here  at  home  it 
has  never  been  able  to  fix  itself  permanently  into  our  decorative  field, 
even  through  the  efforts  of  various  prominent  architects  and  decorators, 
who,  by  occasional  revivals,  have  attempted  to  graft  upon  us  permanently 
this  style  which  bases  its  claim  for  recognition  more  upon  its  originality 
than  its  practicability. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  designer's  originality  of  execution  will  be  gov- 
erned by  his  versatility  in  applying  the  traditional  architectural  forms  and 
assembling  them  in  artistic  mass,  or  when  striving  for  a  florid  or  festive 
treatment  to  employ  the  more  flowing  lines  made  possible  by  the  use  of 
floral  or  fruit  motifs,  and  by  this  we  do  not  necessarily  mean  ''Art  Nouveau" 
for  the  beauty  of  the  various  Louis  periods  in  French  decoration,  or  the 
inspiring  dignity  of  Italian  detail  is  infinitely  superior  to  the  excessive  orna- 
ment usually  found  in  the  so-called  examples  of  "new  art." 

Originality  is  a  most  commendable  thing,  but  ornamentation  hardly 
deserves  to  live  on  this  alone,  and  when  it  does  not  show  its  purpose 
clearly  and  tell  a  true  story,  it  were- better  to  adhere  to  the  traditional 
forms  where  merit  has  stood  the  test  of  ages  of  criticism,  even  if  it  be  a 
slavish  adherence  to  some  school  or  period,  for  deception  or  a  lie  can  never 
be   the    foundation    of   true    art. 


Possibly  the  exact  origin  of  ''flat,"  as  applied  to  an  apartment,  will 
forever  remain  in  obscurity.  In  recent  years  owners  of  "fiat  houses"  in 
some  cities  have  rebelled  against  the  term  most  hotly.  A  short  time  ago 
a  tenant  was  threatened  with  a  suit  for  libel  because  he  persisted  in  say- 
ing that  he  lived  in  s)4^kran-such  a  flat  house.  The  landlord  declared  that 
the  structure  w^^^^ither  a  flat  house  nor  a  tenement,  but  an  apartment 
house.  The  repeated  use  of  "flat  house"  as  a  designation  tended  to  lower 
the  reputation  of  the  place  and  drove  away  would-be  occupants.'  In  some 
cities  the  word  flat,  however,  carries  quite  the  opposite  significance. 
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Question 


By  H.  T.  JAMES,   Manager  of  the  Bass-Hueter  Paint  Co. 

AS  a  rule  too  little  attention  is  given  to  the  all  important  point  of  painting 
the  interior  and  exterior  of  buildings.  The  architect  specifies  good  ma- 
terial and  leaves  the  balance  to  the  contractor,  who  frequently  endeavors 
to  economize  from  the  very  start  by  using  cheap  material  for  the  priming  coat,  or 
the  foundation  as  it  were,  which  is  just  as  important  as  a  good  foundation  to 
the  building.  Pure  material  is  the  beginning,  the  middle  and  the  end  of  the 
right  kind  of  paint;  the  kind  that  is  safe  to  use  for  prmimg,  second  and 
third  coating ;  the  kind  that  preserves  and  protects,  and  when  the  time  arrives 
for  the  re-painting,  leaves  your  building  in  the  proper  condition  without  the 
necessity  and  expense  of  burning  and  cleaning  ofT  the  old  material  that  remains. 
Paints  made  from  pure  materials  are  not  cheap,  but  the  first  cost  should 
not  be  considered.  They  do  not  enter  into  competition  with  the  cheap  kind ! 
There  is  no  common  ground.  Either  a  paint  is  good  for  building,  or  it  is  not. 
The  cost  of  application  is  the  same  in  either  case,  but  they  differ  in  this :  the 
first  cost  of  pure  paint  is  more  than  the  adulterated,  or  poor,  but  the  lasting 
quality,  or  result  saves  the  difference  many  times. 

Good  paint  is  sometimes  condemned  for  various  reasons,  such  as  using 
it  over  poor  lumber  containing  moisture  or  sap;  soot  or  grease;  the  using  of 
a  cheap  priming  coat  of  Ochre,  or  some  non-drying  paint ;  or  the  using  of  a 
priming  coat  containing  linseed  oil  substitutes. 

There  is  no  secret  in  producing  good  paints,  although  there  are  many 
formulas  and  many  materials  used  in  manufacturing  the  various  grades  on 
the  market  The  manufacturers  and  producers  of  pure  carbonate  of  lead  claim 
the  base  of  all  paint  should  be  entirely  of  lead;  zinc  manufacturers  claim  the 
base  should  be  entirely  of  zinc.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  best  results  are 
obtained  by  using  a  base  consisting  of  pure  carbonate  of  lead  and  the  proper 
percentage  of  zinc.  When  this  is  used  in  connection  with  linseed  oil,  the 
proper   percentage   of   turpentine    and   driers   satisfactory   results    will    be 

assured. 

In  producing  color  combinations,  or  tints,  only  strictly  pure  colors  should 
be  used  and  when  possible  permanent  ones.  It  is  false  economy  to  use 
adulterated  colors,  or  to  paint  over  old  material  that  is  peeling,   scaling  or 

crackins^ 

Too  little  attention  is  given  to  re-painting  of  old  work  that  is  in  good 
condition,  and  does  not  require  burning  ofif.  Buildings  in  this  condition  need 
a  larger  percentage  of  oil  for  the  priming  coat,  and  where  they  frequently 
require  three  coats,  they  are  given  two  heavy  coats,  in  order  to  cover  and 
make  a  solid  finish,  in  place  of  giving  three  thin  coats  and  supplying  the  worn 
and  dried  surfaces  with  a  proper  percentage  of  linseed  oil,  which  is  really  the 

life  of  the  paint.  , 

An  important  point  is  the  matter  of  puttying,  particularly  on  new  work. 
Few  of  the  contractors  use  pure  putty,  and  more  or  less  difficulty  is  continually 
experienced  from  the  use  of  adulterated  putty. 

*     ^ 
*  * 

Gas  from  cocoanuts  is  the  latest  illuminant.  The  coal  of  the  Philip- 
pines has  been  found  unsuitable  for  gas  making  purposes.  The  govern- 
ment, therefore,  has  been  experimenting  in  the  laboratories,  and  has  touncl 
that  a  gas  of  great  illuminating  power  may  be  produced  by  a  very  simple 
method   from   cocoanut  oil. 


Ay 
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San  Francisco  Architectural  Club  Celebrates 

Anniversary 

.  _  '  By  C.   E.   ROKSCH. 

TO  devise  new  and  original  stunts  for  the  celebration  of  anniversaries 
is  an  art  which  few  of  us  are  equal  to,  but  our  organization  is  fortun- 
ate in   numbering  among  its  members  several  just  such   individuals 
'whose  resourcefulness  and  ingenuity  brought  forth  an  entertainment  on  the 
29th  of  September  which  made  the  fifth  anniversary  of  the  club  one  of  the 
most  delightful  events  in  its  history.  ,„        .  ,      ., 

The  following  is  the  cast  of  a  little  travesty  on  "Work  written  by  xMr. 
\  O  Johnson,  the  "Clvde  iMtch"  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  who  successfully 
injected  into  his  lines  bits  of  local  color  and  "gags"  relating  to  the  archi- 
tectural profession,  which  were  highly  appreciated,  even  by  those  who 
were  made  to  sufifer  therebv,  at  the  hands  of  our  celebrated  comedian  Mr. 
C.  A.  Newbauer.  Mr.  Newbauer's  cleverness  in  comedy  roles,  together  with 
his  excellent  tenor  voice,  is  likely  to  take  him  from  the  diavvi:ig  board  to 
"treading  the  boards"  (or  ties)  to  whch  he  is  no  stranger,  having  done  some 
little  cjuartette  work  professionally  in  the  past : 

Mr.  A.  Overton  Johnson's  travesty  on  Work  entitled:  "Skinner  Skinned,  ' 
or,  "Three  Acts  in  Thirty  Minutes."     C.st: 

\    1  CI. ;„„.>,- ^  li<?    Author 

A-dam    Skinner :  ■■.■,.;,  . 

\  "reinforced  commission     Architect 

Dr.   A-L-L  Curer • •••••.••  ^arl    E.   Roesch. 

Mr-     Cox  Miss    H.irlae    Corwin 

Gladys  SoftieiRh,'  -'The'  Fiancee-'V.'.'.V.V.V.' Miss   Charlae   Archer 

A.    LAZY   TOOTHPICK '"^ CLARENCE   A    NEWBAUER 

THE    RKAL    BOSS 

Otherwise  there  will  appear  tangled  np  with  the  play,  artists  and  entertainers 
of  such  repute  that  they  need  no  introduction  to  you.  The  invitation  has  been 
tendered  them  to — 

"Go   ahead  and  do  your  worst" 

SCENES 

Act.  I.     The  offices  of  A-dam  Skinner.  Act.   U.      Tlie  same. 

Act.   III.     And  still  the  same. 
Proi'ekties  Costumes 

Havens  and   Toepke  "down  stairs"  Our  friends  and  their  sisters. 

Scenery:     'Twould  be  a  sliame  to  tell  you. 
LKiHTS:      The  candle  maker.  Sta^^e  Manager,  (ieor^^e  Warner. 

One  must  take  the  degree  of  appreciation  shown  by  the  audience 
as  a  criterion  of  the  success  of  our  efforts,  and  inasmuch  as  no  violence 
was  indulged  in,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  entire  cast,  individually  and 
collectivelv,  portrayed  their  various  parts  as  befitted  them.  Much  credit 
should  go  to  the  stage  manager,  and  those  who,  from  similar  experience,  can 
form  some  idea  of  the  degree  of  work  there  is  involved  in  bringing  to  some 
state  of  perfection  a  bunch  of  raw  theatrical  material,  will  bestow  un- 
grudgingly upon  Mr.  Wagner  the  reward  he  so  richly  deserves. 

During  the  intermissions  we  were  entertained  with  musical  selections, 
the  singing  of  the  Hawaiian  airs  with  stringed  accompaniment  being  espec- 
ially appreciated,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  intellectual  repast,  the 
''material"  man  was  provided  for  in  the  banquet  rooms  by  Monsieur  Albni 
and  his  able  assistants,  where  tastefully  arranged  the  supper  awaited  our 
pleasure. 
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Again  the  rei^^ourcefulness  of  the  club's  membership  was  in  evidenc(! 
in  the  conception  and  execution  of  our  'Tnternational"  spread,  each  course 
being  characteristic  of  some  nation,  and  as  the  course  was  served  a  large 
phonograph  played  the  national  air  of  that  country. 

The  customary  speeches  and  congratulatory  remarks  were  indulged 
in,  the  evening  terminating  with  the  usual  stories  and  antidotes  permissable 
at'a  stag  affair.  A  lingering  ''goodnight"  over  the  "small  black"  and  cigars, 
the   members  dispersing,  and   another   successful  year   was  placed   to   the 

credit  of  the  S.  F.  A.  C. 

*      . 

T  the  regular  monthly  meeting  held  October  third,  the  customary  busi- 
m  ness  as  to  membership,  etc.,  was  gone  through  with  and  the  reports  of 
the  various  committees  were  read  and  reported  upon.  When  new  busi- 
ness was  in  order  announcement  was  made  that  the  Architect  and  Engineer 
proposed  to  offer  another  prize  comi)etition  for  a  new  cover  design  for 
their  publication,  to  be  awarded  along  the  same  lines  as  the  previous 
competition.  This  is  open  to  all  club  members  and  as  there  is  no  special 
time  limit,  this  should  bring  forth  some  interesting  results. 

The  Steel  Class,  through  its  secretary,  Mr.  James  McGee,  made  its  pres- 
sentation  of  a  handsome  bookcase  to  their  instructor,  Mr.  Chas.  F.  Archer, 
who  in  turn,  presented  it  to  the  club. 

Mr.  Schmidlin's  resignation  as  secretary  was  read,  to  take  effect 
November  7th.  Mr.  Schmidlin  desires  to  make  certain  preparations  be- 
fore going  on  an  extended  educational  trip,  and  asked  to  be  relieved  of 
the   detail   of  his   important   office    which    he   has   filled    so   creditably   the 

past  year. 

Several  of  the  members  are  preparing  a  sketch  and  heading  to  be 
used  in  this  publication  to  head  the  club  department  news  which  will 
appear  each  month. 

*  * 

Do  Fashions  Follow   \rchitectural  Whims? 

IX   previous  ages  the  dress  of  a  people  resembled,  to  a  wonderful  extent, 
the    architecture   of   their   time.      When    the      style      was     along    artistic 
lines  in  building,  the    same    might   be    seen    in    the  clothing  of  the  people. 
—Mrs.  B.  F.  Howard  to  Chicago  Dresamkers'  Club. 

n  in  other  ages  fashions  followed  architectural  whims,  isn't  it  as  sure 
as  shootin'  that  today  we  dress  our  limbs  in  a  style  originating  in  the  things 
we  daily  see?  Doesn't  this  account  for  fashions—save  the  ones  from  gay 
Paree?    Asks  a  Chicago  contemporary. 

See  this  man  and  his  "bay  window," 

Ain't  our  supposition  so? 
Got  it  'way  back  in  the  eighties. 
When  his  style  was  all  the  go. 
See  this  old,  bald-headed  party,  with  the  smooth,  well  rounded  dome 
around  you,  right  at  home.     Don't  it  match  the  big  postoffice?     See  the 
lads  with  baggy  coats.     Where  did  they  get  their  idea?     Why,  that's  easy. 

Sailing  boats. 

Why  do  men  wear  two  small  buttons  on  the  back  of  a  cutaway,  useless 
as  a  man's  appendix  vermiformis?  Tell  us,  pray!  Isn't  it  because  they 
copy— rather  than   invent,  instead— modern   architecture,   which   is   full  ot 

frills  and  gingerbread? 

Talking,  now,  about  ideas. 

Here  is  one  you  should  not  shirk: 
W'asn't  the   peek-a-boo   suggested 
By  the  open  lattice  work? 
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New  Style  Mission  Wall  Papers 


MISSION  has  undoubtedly  arrived.  By  this  we  mean  to  say  that,  from 
being  a  special  and  peculiar  form  of  decoration,  it  has  been  elevated  by 
public  acceptance  to  all  the  dignity  of  a  decorative  style.  In  other  words, 
instead  of  partaking  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  an  iconoclastic,  idol-breaking 
innovation,  it  is  recognized  for  its  beauties  of  simplicity  and  strength  and 
adopted  in  most  of  our  homes  without  receiving  criticism  or  special  notice, 
as  it  would  have  received  a  few  years  ago. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  more  general  acceptance  of  Mission  style, 
lies  in  the  recognition  of  its  defects,  which  were  early  seen  by  its  sponsors. 
The  earlj  forms  of  Mission  were  rude  and  clumsy;  the  curved  elements  of 
furniture  design  were  considered  anathema;  and  Mission  was  something 
in  dark  oak  that  it  were  well  to  use  very  sparingly,  indeed,  if  used  at  all 

in  a  home. 

But,  by  and  by,  the  designers  found  that  a  little  bit  of  curvature  introduced 
into  the' lines  of  a  chair  made  the  straight-edged  parts  of  the  chair  look  all 
the  better  for  the  contrast.  They  also  found  that  it  was  possible  to  make  a 
table  without  using  the  trunks  of  four  oak  trees  as  the  legs  for  the  piece 
And  again,  they  discovered  that  ornament  was  a  fairly  good  element  in 
furniture    design,    especially    if    ornament    were    used    rightly,    which    means 

sparingly. 

So,  all  these  things  having  been  done  by  the  furniture  designers,  Mission 
developed  into  a  real  style— not  a  mere  fad  in  decoration — that  *Vorked" 
for  dining-rooms  as  well  as  dens;  for  bed-chambers  as  well  as  for  billiard- 
rooms.  And  while  the  furniture  was  developing,  the  wall  decorators  were 
preparing  their  innings.  Burlap  in  glaring  red  was  found  excellent  for  the 
room  in  dark  oak  paneling,  because  something  had  to  be  done  to  pierce  the 
gloom  of  wood  and  wainscoting. 

Therefore,  the  paper  makers  took  thought,  and  decided  that  dark-oak 
paneling  was  really  not  any  more  necessary  in  a  Mission  room  than  in  a 
Colonial  interior.  So,  they  said,  "Let  us  cut  the  wainscoting  and  paneling 
out  of  the  problem,  and  proceed  as  though  there  were  no  necessity  of  a 
wainscoting  in  Mission  style." 

In  carrying  out  their  ideas,  they  prepared  charmingly  simple  designs 
to  conform  to  the  best  features  of  M'ission  style.  These  designs  recognized 
also  the  straightline  elements  which  are  always  to  be  found  in  Mission  fur- 
niture. And  to  avoid  the  scarlets  and  bright  greens  of  the  usual  textile 
wall-coverings,  colors  made  necessary  by  the  mass  of  dark  wood  in  the  wall 
paneling,  they  simply  substituted  pretty  grays,  creams,  pale  tints,  and  even 
white.    These,  they  found,  could  be  very  successfully  used  with  the  Mission 


The  Mission    Wall  Faper 

furniture    and  that  Mission  looked  very   well  in   rooms  without  anything  in 
the  way  of  wainscoting,  provided  such  papers  were  used  as  had  designs  m 

^^^°?irill3S  .TlntilrsJrn?  ar:howing  the  latest  development  of  these 

new-style  Mission  wall  papers.     As  will  be  seen,  the  background    s  hgh    in 

tone    and  the  wall  is  capped  by  a  sectional  landscape   fr.eze    which  gives 

ble' and  green  in  masses,  interspersed  with  white  between  the  sections,  as 

Sev  hang  on  the  wall.     The  straight-line  features  of  Mission  furniture  are 

cogniLfd  in  the  vertical  stripe  of  the  paper,  and  also  m  the  convenional-d 

natural   form  of   the   pattern   between   the   vertical   lines.     The   straight  and 

riS  erec^ness  of  the  lines  is  helped  out  by  the  plant  motif  in  the  panels,  and 

he    tfrnkure  set  against  the  wall  which  happens  to  be  decorated  w.  h  paper 

of  th     type  is  made^^lore  attractive  because  the  straight  elements  in  the  paper 

pat^  n Tbdue  the  straight  elements   in  the   chair  or  table  and   accenU.ae 

the  curved  parts  of  the  piece.    As  to  color  effect,  the  pieces  in  dark  wood  are 

In  contrast^vith  the   wall   against  which  they   stand,   and   are   not  merged 

with  the  wall  as  they  would  be  in  the  case  of  a  paneled  room. 

Therest  result  of  all,  however,  in  using  the  new  Mission  wall-paper  is  the 
general  improvement  it  gives  the  interior.  It  lightens  it  up.  It  makes  the 
whole  enTemble  more  livable  and  every-day-like.  The  Mission  woods  have 
^a  opportimTty  of  being  seen  in  full  light,  and  instead  of  being  black  or  nearly 
so  °hey  show  pretty  brown  and  chocolate  shades,  with  the  texture  of  the  wood 
rellectng  the  light  here  and  there  under  the  low-polish  of  the  wax  finish. 
The  new  papers  for  Mission  style  bring  the  style  nearer  to  every-day  use 
than  ever  before— The  Ideal  House. 

■  *     ... 

*  * 

A  little  girl  was  out  walking  with  her  aunt  one  <la>\..Thea»nt  bowed 
to  a  man  they  were  passing.  "Who  is  he.  Aunt  Jennie?  a.sked  the  little 
girl  Mrs  Littlefield  told  her  that  he  was  Mr.  Melrose  the  village  under- 
faker.  '•Oh,  yes."  replied  the  child  quickly,  "I  remember  him.  He  undertook 
my  grandmother.'"— Harper's  Bazar. 
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Flora!  Upper  Thirds 


THE  floral  upper-third  form  of  wall  decoration  is  one  of  the  most  pleas- 
ing effects  which  may  be  obtained  in  a  modern  interior.  There  are 
several  places  where  it  is  appropriate ;  halls,  living-rooms,  dining-rooms 
with  wainscoting,  and  even  in  Arts  and  Crafts  rooms  where  it  is  not  usually 
found.  The  essential  basis  for  an  upper-third  treatment  is  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  wall  be  in  a  flat  color,  or  in  a  simple,  plain  wainscoting.  The  upper 
third  in  natural  or  conventionalized  flower  pattern  sets  off  and  relieves  the  plain 
portion  of  the  wall  below,  not  only  by  a  contrast  in  color  but  also  by  the  free 
lines  of  the  design  in  contrast  with  the  rigid  lines  of  the  room  moldings. 

A  typical  upper-third  treatment  of  the  more  elaborate  modern  type  is 
herewith  illustrated.  The  lower  two-thirds  of  the  wall  is  a  wainscoting  with 
molded  panels,  done  in  white,  and  with  square,  enameled  classic  columns, 
which  are  used  as  motifs  for  the  fireplace  facing  in  red,  pressed  brick. 
These  are  the  determining  colors  for  the  floral  treatment.  The  white  of  the 
woodwork  is  carried  out  in  the  background  of  the  pattern.  The  brickwork  gives 
the  key-color  for  the  flowers,  and  the  green  foliage  in  the  upper-third  is 
the  key-color  for  the  floor  covering.  Hy  the  same  process,  any  hangings  in 
the  room,  and  cushions  on  the  permanent  seat  beside  the  fireplace  may  be 
done  in  the  same  shade  of  red  that  is  used  on  the  upper-third.  The  general 
color  scheme  of  the  room  has  the  darker  shade,  green,  as  the  basis.  Then  the 
lighter  colors  api)ear  in  the  portieres  and  on  the  wall,  and  the  wall  is  finally 
crowned  by  the  ui)per-third. 

The  growing  ferns  on  the  mantel])iece,  and  the  ])otte(l  tree  beside  the 
column  at  the  left  set  off  the  rigid  lines  of  the  wood  trims  of  the  room 
acceptably,  and  also  contribute  a  color  note  that  varies  the  scheme  of  color 
pleasingly'  A  little  touch  or  two  of  this  kind  varies  the  monotony  of  effect, 
and  enhances  all  the  artificial  decoration  in  the  room.  This  is  one  of  the 
valuable  features  of  growing  plants  in  decoration,  but  they  should  be  used 
sparingly  or  their  effect  is  lost. 

Whether  there  is,  an  upper-third  treatment  used  above  a  wainscoting,  as 
in  the  illustration  above,  any  picture  which  may  be  hung  should  usually  be 
placed  in  the  upper-third.  Hut  if  the  upper-third  is  hung  above  a  plain  paper, 
the  lower  portion  of  the  wall  is  the  better  place  for  hanging  pictures,  especially 
if  the  paper  or  burlap  be  dark. 

Very  pretty  upper-third  treatments  are  possible  for  the  dining-room  by 
the  use  of  a  plain,  dark-toned  paper  both  above  and  below  the  chair  rail,  and 
a  tapestry  floral  paper  for  the  upper  third,  using  either  a  plate  rail  or  a 
picture  railing  at  the  dividing  line.  These  tapestry  florals  may  be  had  with 
matching  papers  containing  a  faint  pattern  in  line. 

The  writer  has  in  mind  a  very  pretty  upper-third  treatment,  combining 
the  beautiful  Japanese  grass  cloth  and  a  Cretonne  in  pale  yellow  floral  design 
with  grayish  green  foliage.  A  frieze  treatment  was  made  by  means  of  the 
Cretonne,  which  was  also  used  at  the  windows  and  as  portieres.  The  shade 
of  the  grass  cloth  was  of  a  pale  yellowish  color  for  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  give  an  acceptable  or  accurate  name.  It  matched  in  color  the  large 
yellow  flowers  in  the  fabric.  Such  an  upper-third  would  be  exceedingly 
good  for  an  ill-lighted  but  rather  commodious  room.  Mission  furniture 
or  Arts  and  Crafts  furniture,  willow  or  cane,  would  be  in  keeping  with  a 
scheme  of  this  character.  Grass  cloth  is  obtainable  at  any  high-class  decora- 
tors at  about  $4  a  roll.  It  is  very  effective  material,  having  the  delicate 
"sheen"  of  silk  and  the  coarse  texture  of  burlap. 
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A  Typical  Upper-Third 

The  floral  upper-third  is  one  of  the  attractive  possible  treatments  for 
the  living  room  with  a  panel  treatment  in  plain  wood  trims.  The  wood  trims 
are  either  painted  or  enameled  in  white,  and  the  field  of  each  panel  filled  in 
with  a  plain  green  cartridge  paper.  The  upper  portion  of  the  paneling  is 
built  in  the  form  of  photograph  rail,  and  there  is  another  narrow  wood  trim  in 
white  placed  next  to  the  ceiling.  The  upper-third  is  filled  with  a  floral 
paper. 

The  usual  effect  of  the  upper-third  style  of  decorating  a  wall  is  to  give  the 
room  greater  apparent  height.  This  is  especially  the  case  if  the  upper-third 
reach  completely  to  the  ceiling.  If,  however,  moldings  in  plaster,  etc.,  are  used, 
as  in  the  illustration  on  this  page,  then  the  result,  if  any,  is  to  make  the  ceiling 
appear  somewhat  lower  than  it  really  is.  The  upper-third  is  at  the  best  when 
used  with  a  plain  body  paper,  although  a  score  of  attractive  variations  may 

be  easily  gotten  up. 

* 
*  * 

An  Opportunity  for  American  Architects 

An  opportunity  is  offered  to  American  architects  to  present  plans  for  a 
handsome  villa  in  Hildesheim,  Germany.  This  takes  the  form  of  a  competi- 
tion under  the  auspices  of  the  German  Brick  &  Terra  Cotta  Manufacturers' 
Association,  whose  officials  extend  a  courteous  invitation  to  American  archi- 
tects to  participate  in  the  competition  on  the  ground  that  they  have  probably 
had  more  experience  in  planning  for  this  type  of  construction  than  the  Ger- 
man architects.  In  America,  the  use  of  terra  cotta  for  building  purposes  has 
advanced  to  a  very  high  stage.  Full  particulars  and  conditions  of  this  com- 
petition can  be  obtained  by  application  to  Karl  Dummler,  Berlin,  Germany. 
This  competition  is  for  a  residence  to  cost  50,000  marks. 


Landscape  Gm      iiing  in  California 

L\NDSC/VPE   architecture  and  gardening  as  an   art  can  hardly  be 
said  to  exist  ni  California  as  yet,  and  this  is  only  natural    because 
California  is  one  of  the  newest  States  of  a  new  country,  and  the  art 
of  landstpTgardening  is  one  which,  for  econonnc  and  soc.a^reas^^^^^^^ 
is  almost  the  last  of  the  arts  to  be  assiduously  cu  t  vated.     ^^  course 
a  e  eat  deal  of  artificial  planting  ha.  been  done  of  late  years  both  m 
miblic  Darks  and  on  private  ranches  and  estates;  but  the  object  of  this 
okn  inrhas  been  ahnost  entirely  practical  or  horticultura  .    The  rancher 
£  bids  a  house  on  a  bare  plain  or  hills  will  -a^^y  .^  ^^^^/^^^^^^^^ 
it  with  a  mass  of  eucalyptus  or  cypress  trees,  which  ^  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
windbreaks   and   as  protection   against   the   '""^'^''^^^^^^^^^^^ 
suburbs  near  San  Francisco  and  further  south  quantities  ot  trees  ana 
shrubs  hrve  been  p^  in  the  vicinity  of  the  largest  houses.    But,  we 

reoeat  thlpractice  of  landscape  gardening  and  architecture  as  an  art 
can  scarceirbe  said  to  exist.  Local  architects  who  are  fami  lar  with 
the  whole  field  of  California  rural  architecture  state  that  there  are 
scarcdv  a  dozen  estates  and  gardens  in  the  whole  coast  country,  which 
hav^  been  planted  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  trees  and  the  shrubs 
contribute  to  an  architectural  effect.  Even  well-to-do  people  rarely 
riest^nd  t^^  character  and  distribution  of  the  large  -egeta  ion 

on  a  country  estate  is  vitally  associated  with  the  design  and  the  situa- 
^on  of  the  houses,  and  that'expert  advice  and  assistance  are  needed  ^^ 
much  for  the  layout  and  planting  of  the  grounds  as  for  the  Pl^»'^i"g 
Tthe  buildings^  The  planting  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  some  Scotch 
or  GeriS  g^^^^^^^  whose  chief  purpose  is  to  sell  as  many  plants  as 
he  can  To  his^custom^r,  and  whose  point  of  view  at  its  best  is  exclusively 

^'"^>\;vrl:^;r^formed  by  local  architect,  that^  there  is  not  a^single 
gardener  resident  in  the  State  who  is  capable  ^\ '^^'^^  ^l""  ^''^^^^^^^ 
nlan  and  of  designing  a  planting  scheme  in  reference  to  the  salient 
a  chitectura  Hnes^nd^masses ;  and  this  is  a  fact  which  young  men  who 
Suate  his  spring  from  schools  or  courses  of  landscape  gardening 
wm  do  well  to  bear  in  mind.  A  great  opportunity  awaits  them  in  Cah- 
rornia?and  in  case  they  were  competent  and  trustworthy  they  woul 
have  every  chance  of  building  up  a  lucrative  ousiness.  Of  course,  it 
would  for  a  number  of  reasons  take  time.  In  the  ^-^  Place  the  v.^e- 
tation  of  California  is  peculiar  in  many  respects,  and  would  require 
careful  preliminary  study  by  a  man  who  had  been  brough  up  in  the 
East      Not  only  does  the  landscape  gardener  have  an  enormously  greatei 
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variety  of  plants  to  draw  upon,  but  the  habit  of  shrubs  and  trees  common 
both  to  the  Pacific  and  the  Atlantic  Coast  is  different  in  each  locality. 
It  might  well  take  a  newcomer  several  years  of  study  and  practical 
experience  to  master  the  material  conditions  necessary  to  the  practice 
of  landscape  gardening  in  California.  Furthermore,  he  also  would  be 
handicapped  in  the  beginning  by  the  fact  that,  as  we  have  already  pointed 
out,  many  people  who  spend  money  upon  planting  do  not  as  yet  realize 
that  they  need  the  assistance  of  a  man  who  unites  scientific  and  technical 
training  with  practical  experience.  Nevertheless  he  would  have  every 
assurance  of  winning  out  in  the  end.  He  could  depend  upon  the 
assistance  of  some  of  the  architects,  and  he  would  have  behind  him  the 
big  palpable  fact  that  the  coast  country  of  California  provides  the  most 
wonderful  opportunity  in  the  United  States  for  landscape  gardening  on 
a  large  scale. 

The  opportunity  which  California  offers  is  extraordinary  both  be- 
cause of  the  great  need  of  extensive  artificial  planting  and  because  of 
the  unusual  resources  which  the  landscape  gardener  has  at  his  disposal. 
Those  parts  of  California,  in  which  men  are  being  and  will  be  tempted 
to  erect  large  country  houses,  have  not  been  well  provided  by  nature 
with  trees.  The  coast  country,  which  is  best  adapted  both  by  climate 
and  beauty  of  landscape  to  human  habitation,  is  a  country  of  low  and 
almost  bare  hills  and  valleys,  and  the  architect  when  he  comes  to  design 
a  house  in  such  a  neighborhood  has  a  free  hand.  He  can  arrange  almost 
with  precision  for  the  kind  and  amount  of  foliage  which  he  thinks  will 
contribute  to  his  architectural  scheme,  and  if  his  scheme  is  an  elaborate 
one,  and  includes  long  approaches,  terraces  and  gardens,  his  plans  will 
necessarily  call  for  an  amount  of  planting  to  which  we  are  not  accusr 
tomed  elsewhere  in  the  country.  Moreover,  ar>  we  have  said,  not  only 
are  the  trees  and  shrubs  upon  which  he  can  d.aw  almost  inexhaustible 
in  variety,  but  they  possess  in  certain  notable  and  familiar  instances 
the  quality  of  being  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  uses  of  the  architect  and 
the  landscape  gardener.  The'  live  oak  is  under  any  circumstances  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  trees  in  the  world;  but  it  ii;  addition  looks  extremely 
well  around  the  right  kind  of  a  house. 

In  such  a  country  so  bountifully  furnished  by  nature  with  the  material 
for  its  own  adornment  and  so  blessed  with  a  mild  and  invigorating  climate, 
the  desire  to  build  and  to  plant  must  surely  follow  upon  the  opportunity. 
Californians  themselves  are  better  able  to  afford  such  luxuries  than  they 
were  formerly ;  and  it  is  not  only  Californians  who  will  build  during 
the  next  thirty  years.  Rich  American  families  will  want  villas  and 
country  places'  in  California  just  as  wealthy  Ciiropeans  want  villas  on 
the  Riviera.  The  coast  country  of  California  's  bound  to  become  the 
great  American  pleasure  garden,  which  will  be  iVequented  quite  as  much 
in  the  summer  as  in  the  winter,  and  which  will  constitute  an  irresistible 
attraction  to  all  sorts  of  people  with  leisure.  Of  course  it  will  attract 
many  families  who  merely  want  to  spend  money  and  to  loaf,  but  it  will 
also  attract  others  who  will  appreciate  what  a  chance  it  affords  to 
enjoy  the  highest  interests  and  pleasures  of  country  life.  It  may  be 
inferred,  consequently,  that  young  landscape  architects  and  gardeners 
are  not  taking  very  much  risk  in  settling  in  such  a  country.  They  must 
be  prepared  for  a  longer  period  of  apprenticeship  than  would  be  neces- 
sary in  the  East,  and  probably  for  certain  discomforting  experiences 
at  the  outset  of  their  career;  but  in  the  long  vvn  if  any  of  them  should 
fail  it  would  be  their  own  fault.— The  Architectr.ral  Record. 
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The  Architectural  Draftsman  With  School  Training 

MUCH  has  been  said  and  written  about  the  architect  and  various  phases 
of  his  professional  Hfe,  but  scarcely  any  one  has  yet  raised  his  voice 
in  defense  of  the  architect's  employee,  that  sometimes  snubbed  but 
verv  useful  and  often  indispensable  person,  the  draftsman. 

M^this  discussion  it  is  proposed  to  speak  only  of  the  man  who  through 
some  advanta,^e  or  through  hard  work  has  really  tried  to  3>rove  him^^^^^^^ 
bv  studying  the  art  of  architecture  in  some  recognized  school.  Of  course 
this  cla  illation  does  not  include  many  men  who  are  just  as  capable  anc 
eci  ah  ( eserving  of  success  and  who  have  accjuired  their  pro  essional 
Slldi  in  some  other  way,  but  they  in  the  very  nature  of  things  are 
exceptioiis,  and  for  that  reason  may  properly  be  omitted. 

Hmv  manv  young  men  are  annually  turned  out  of  the  various  archi- 
tectural schools  of  the  land,  some  of  them  the  sons  of  people  in  moderate 
circ  m  tances,  who  have  been  able  to  give  their  sons  the  advantages  of  an 
education  wh  ch  thev  deserve,  and  others  who  have  had  to  pitch  in  right 
aft^r  leaving  the  grammar  school  or  the  high  school  and  earn  their  own  liv- 
h  o    tracing  details  in  an  architect's  office  and  gradually  acquiring  a  com- 
mercial value  to  their  employer  which  after  several  years  has  finally  en- 
abled them  to  save  enough  money  to  pay  their  way  through  the  professional 
school   and  this  onlv  in  cases  where  they  had  kept  up  their  academic  train- 
ing and  were  able  to  pass  the  necessary  examination  ,  many  others  started 
S  discouraged,  and  fell  in  the  struggle.     Hut  it  is  of  the  successfu    ones 
fhat  we  speak ;  of  those  fellows  who  have  fought  long  and  hard  and  who 
have  finally  won  out.     We  mean  to  include  also  the  men  who  have  had 
even  the  greater  advantage  of  foreign  study  and  travel. 

What  happens  to  all  these  men  after  they  leave  school?  Let  us  follow 
them  from  the  beginning  of  their  career.  They  get  a  job,  perhaps,  through 
tie  school  or  through  their  professor.  They  don't  get  much  pay  for  a 
year  or  so  but  gradually  catch  up  with  the  office-taught  man  1  y  reason 
of  better  t'raining  thev  are  enabled  to  do  more  individual  and  independent 
work  and  get  along  admirably  for  a  time.  Then  there  comes  a  lull,  the 
Xe  force  is  very  large,  work  gives  out  and  the  men  are  laid  off  one  by 
one ;  finally  our  subject's  turn  comes.  He  has  got  accustomed  to  the  place 
and  feels 'rather  hard  hit;  he  looks  for  another  job  and  finds  that  the 
people  are  not  as  nice  to  him  or  as  ready  to  listen  to  his  story  as  he  has 
previously  found  them.  They  ask  him  many  questions,  to  some  of  which 
he  must  irive  evasive  answers  or  fail  of  his  purpose. 

He  gets  his  first  real  hard  rub,  and  very  often  from  people  who  have 
been  through  the  same  mill  but  who  have  utterly  forgotten  the  fact,  in 
their  altered  circumstances.  Thus  the  draftsman  goes  along  sometimes 
for  years,  getting  experience,  it  is  true,  all  the  while,  but  with  small  oppor- 
tunity to  improve  his  condition.  .  ,  ,  ,  i  i  f^. 
Even  if  he  is  lucky  and  strikes  a  steady  job,  what  chance  has  he  for 
makiiiL-  friends  who  will  be  able  to  help  him  set  up  his  own  office  some 
dav^  He  is  cooped  up  all  day  long  in  the  office  and  sometimes  many  even- 
ings, too,  always  pushing  the  pencil  (only  few  get  the  chance  to  siq^er in- 
tend their  employers'  work ) ,  and  in  some  cases  men  have  been  designing 
for  years  and  don't  know  their  own  work  when  they  see  it  afterward— a 

truly  sad  state  of  afifairs.  .  •  r     .i 

H  the  oflfice  be  a  very  large  one,  the  men  are  apt  to  be  specialized 
e    g     a  man  is  good  on  plan,  on  elevation  or  on  ornament.     He  is  kept 
working  on  his  specialty  to  the  exclusion  of  other  parts  of  the  work,  thus 
helping  to  nullify  the  valuable  the  valuable  training  received  m  school  ot 
studying  plan,  elevation   and  section  together.     Of  course  this  scheme  in 


I 


I 


school  is  very  easy  to  work  but  often  impracticable  in  an  office,  especifilly 
on  a  very  large  job.  There  is,  nevertheless,  a  tendency  of  the  architect 
to  get  as  much  out  of  a  man  commercially  as  he  can,  irrespective  of  its 
effect  on  the  man,  and  for  this  reason  alone  many  men  are  continually 
changing  offices.  Iwery  now  and  then  one  meets  a  frienrl  who  used  to 
be  with  a  certain  firm  and  who  inforjns  you  he  is  now  working  for  Mr.  C. 
He  explains:  *'You  see  Messrs.  A.  &  !>.  are  very  nice  people,  but  they 
seemed  to  think  I  was  particularly  useful  to  them  in  arranging  their  busi- 
ness with  the  building  (le])artment,  so  they  kept  me  busy  filing  plans  and 
making  amendments.  I  didn't  mind  doing  it  Once  or  twice,  but  I  felt  that 
they  were  taking  an  unfair  advantage  of  me,  so  Tgot  out.  Mr.  C.  does  not 
get  such  important  work,  but  I  get  a  chance  at  many  things ;  sometimes  I 
have  entire  charge  of  a  little  job.  It  isn't  much,  but  I  get  a  chance  to  apply 
some  of  my  school  training  in  solving  a  com])lete  ])roblem.  1  feel  that  my  ' 
employer  has  some  interest  in  my  welfare  besides  expecting  so  much  work 
of  me." 

The  relation  between  employee  and  employer  is  often  a  false  one ;  both 
have  had  good  training,  and  sometimes  the  draftsman  has  superior  ability, 
but,  of  course  has  to  do  as  he  is  bid,  but  the  (|uestion  is  one  rather  not 
so  much  what  the  boss  says,  but  the  nasty  way  he  says  it.  The  draftsman  gets 
a  piece  of  work,  say  a  plan ;  he  is  told  to  make  it  at  one-sixteenth-inch 
scale ;  there  are  streets  on  tvyo  sides ;  the  building  is  to  be  a  hotel ;  his  em- 
ployer gets  the  plan  when  it  is  finished,  and  does  not  further  take  the 
author  into  his  confidence.  The  draftsman,  being  human,  feels  hurt,  and 
justly  so.  Other  instances  could  be  cited  to  show  that  the  relation  between 
the  architect  and  his  draftsman  is  not  one  of  entire  confidence  and  harmony, 
and  too  commercial.  The  draftsman  is  willing  to  work  at  all  hours  just 
to  keep  on  the  right  side  of  his  employer,  who  does  not  always  reciprocate 
to  the  same  extent. 

At  best  the  situation  is  a  very  difficult  one,  and  so  much  more  easily 
dej)lored  than  remedied,  and  it  must  be  said  in  justice  to  the  architect  that 
he  has  realized  how  serious  it  really  is  and  how  vital  the  draftsman  is  to 
the  success  of  his  business ;  yea,  even  to  his  profession.  For  when  he  gets 
big  work  and  lots  of  it  he  can,  of  course,  give  only  a  general  supervision 
to  the  various  problems  that  arise ;  for  tlu*  actual  working  out  of  the  details 
he  must  depend  upon  his  draftsman.  To  secure  themselves  against  being 
left  in  the  lurch,  as  well  as  to  help  the  men,  some  architects  have  a  practice 
of  lending  one  another  draftsmen  when  the  occasion  demands  it,  but  even 
this  scheme  is  not  altogether  successful  fro:n  the  architect's  stand])(Mnt.  or 
vTry  hel])ful  or  pleasant  for  the  men. — H.  W  .  V.  in  The  Architectural  Record. 

* 
*  * 

A  Safe  Fire  Escape 

TH I^^  following  plan  for  a  fire  escape,  for  large  buildings,  was  sug- 
gested by  S.  A.  Jennings,  a  Seattle  architect :  He  would  have  a 
tower  for  a  fire  escape,  stpiare  in  plan,  12x12  feet  in  the  clear. 
This  would  allow  stairs  four  feet  wide  with  four  platforms  between 
each  floor,  with  a  four-foot  square  well  or  ventilating  shaft.  Tower  to 
stand  independent  of  building  and  to  be  constructed  of  reinforced  con- 
crete, as  also  should  be  stairs  and  railing.  Double  action  fireproof  doors 
should  (^pen  into  this  staircase  from  each  floor.  The  tower  should  run 
above  the  roof  high  enough  to  be  ])ierced  on  all  four  sides  with  louvres 
of  sufficient  capacity  to  carry  off  the  smoke  in  case  of  any  or  all  doors 
fouling  in  time  of  fire;  the  whole  to  be  surmounted  by  a  skylight  pro- 
vided with  a  large  ventilator. 
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State  Board  of  Architecture 

President Henry  A-  Schulze 

Secretary-Treasurer •  •  •  •}-'^''^^^R^^,l 

Asst.  Sec.-Treas FR^d  H.  Roehrio 

Northern  District 

Henry  A.    Schulze,   Lionel   Dean,   Seth   Babson. 
William  Curlett,  Clinton  Day. 

Southern  District 

John    P.    Krempel,  Fred    H.    Roehrig,    Octavius 
Morgan,  Sumner  P.  Hunt,  W.  b. 

HiBBARD. 

San  Francisco    Chapter  of    American  institute  of 

Architects 

President Henry    A.    Schulze 

^Jr    Treas  WiLLIAM     CURLETT 

Vke-Pres .'.'.' William   Mooser 

Trustees.".'.'." Jas.  W.  Reed  and  Clinton  Day 

Regular  meetings,  the  second  Friday  in  January, 
April,   July   and    October. 

Wrecking  the  Mutual  Bank  Building 

The  ten-story  Mutual  Life  building 
at  Sansome  and  California  streets,  one 
of  the  first  Class  A  structures  erected 
on  the  Pacific  Coast,  is  being,  stripped 
down  to  the  third-story  level.  This  is 
the  second  steel  and  brick  building  to  be 
-wrecked  in  the  United  States  and  engi- 
neers are  watching  the  demolition  with 
unusual  interest  to  learn  the  effect  of 
fire  and  time  upon  the  building  materials 
and   their   welding    together. 

Six  stories,  containing  millions  ot 
brick,  a  great  web  of  steel  beams,  gir- 
ders and  wind  braces,  many  thousand 
tons  of  terra  cotta  and  all  the  intri- 
cate metal  fittings,  bracings  and  finish- 
ing pieces  are  to  be  carried  down  to  the 
ground  within  thirty  days. 

When  this  structure  was  put  up  sky- 
scraper construction  was  in  its  infancy. 
There  were  only  the  World  building  in 
New  York  and  the  Auditorium  in  Chi- 
cago and  a  few  other  monuments  of  this 
modern    departure    in    architecture    and 

engineering.  ,       ^^  ,        ,     •, j- 

A  few  years  ago  the  Pabst  building, 
located  on  the  site  now  occupied  by 
the  Times  building  in  New  York,  was 
torn  down.  At  the  time  a  great  deal 
of  comment  was  made  on  the  fact  that 
the  steel  in  the  building  had  not  suffered 
from  rust— that  is  the  steel  embedded  in 
masonry. 


In  taking  down  the  San  Francisco 
skyscraper  the  same  evidence  of  the 
durability  of  steel  encased  in  masonry 
is  being  found.  All  of  the  steel  in  the 
Mutual  Life  building  that  was  encased 
in  masonry  is  in  a  state  of  good  preser- 
vation. Only  the  beams  and  columns 
that  were  sheathed  in  light  tiling  suf- 
fered. It  is  declared  by  engineers  that 
the  fire  did  all  the  damage. 


The  Flannery  Building 

The   first   reinforced   concrete   building 
to  be  erected  in  the  old  business  center 
of    San    Francisco    since    the    fire    is    the 
five-story  structure  at  the  gore  of   Mar- 
ket, Geary  and  Kearny  str':ets.  The  own- 
er is  H.  P.  Flannery  and  the  plans  were 
by    Stone    and    Smith,    aichitects    in    the 
Midway  building.     The  concrete  is  built 
around  a  heavy  steel  frame  which  is  in- 
tended to  support  three  additional  stories 
when    business    warrants.      The    exterior 
is   to   be   cemented   and   attractive    orna- 
ments of  the  same  material  will  give  the 
structure     a     finished     appearance.       Mr. 
Flannery    has    had   the    greatest    faith    in 
the    future    of    San    Francisco    all    along 
and   as   early  as   the   middle   of    May   he 
ordered  plans  to  be   prepared   ;   on  June 
6th  the  contract  for  the  steel  work  was 
let.    The  frame  was  up  and  ready  for  the 
concrete  Julv  28th. 

The  building  will  be  ready  for  occu- 
pancy in  a  few  weeks.  It  cost  $50,000 
and  features  of  the  structure  will  be  a 
private  telephone  system  with  a  central 
office  in  the  vestibule  connecting  by 
phone  every  office  in  the  building.  A 
high  speed  Otis  elevator  will  be  installed. 

Biscuit   Company's   Plant 

Ralph  Warner  Hart,  ;.rchitect  for  the 
new  building  for  the  American  Biscuit 
Company,  has  returned  from  the  Last 
where  he  went  to  gather  ideas  in  modern 
factory  construction.  Work  has  been 
started  on  the  new  building  which  will 
occupy  an  entire  block  bounded  by 
Broadway,    Battery    and   Vallejo   streets^ 

The  structure  will  be  of  reinforced 
concrete   and   will   cost  $400,000.     It  will 
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be  absolutely  fireproof.  The  fixtures  and 
what  little  furniture  that  will  be  re- 
quired will  be  of  metal.  The  founda- 
tions are  fast  nearing  completion,  day 
and  night  shifts  being  employed. 


Nine-Story  Hotel 

The  American-Hawaiian  Engineering 
and  Construction  Company  has  taken  the 
contract  for  the  erection  of  a  nine-story 
Class  A  hotel  on  Turk,  near  Hyde  street, 
San  Francisco,  for  D.  S.  Dorn.  It  will  be 
known  as  the  Hotel  Rex.  The  front  will 
be  a  glazed  brick  and  the  lobby  of  the 
hotel  will  be  of  marble  and  stucco  work. 
The  building  will  cost  $200,000.  Only 
five  stories  will  be  erected  at  first. 
Dodge  &  Allen  are  the  architects. 


Phelan's  Great  Building 

I'ormer  Mayor  James  D.  Phelan  has 
decided  upon  the  height  of  his  new  build- 
ing which  is  to  replace  the  old  Phelan 
structure  on  the  north  side  of  Market 
street.  It  will  be  ten  stories  with  a  steel 
frame.  Whether  reinforced  concrete, 
stone  or  brick  will  be  used  is  as  yet  un- 
decided. The  building  will  represent  an 
outlay  of  $3,500,000.  It  will  take  about 
two  years  to  build  the  structure  and  it 
is  hoped  to  start  work  by  the  first  of 
January. 


Two  Churches 

The  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  San 
Francisco  is  to  build  a  temporary  edifice 
on  Washington  street,  near  Van  Ness, 
to  cost  $7,500.  Cook  &  Young  have  the 
general  contract. 

The  St.  John's  German  Evangelical 
Church  has  entered  into  a  contract  for 
all  the  work  except  hardwood  finish, 
painting,  shades  and  chandeliers,  for  a 
two-story  frame  church  building  on  the 
west  side  of  Larkin  street,  near  Vallejo. 
The  building  will  cost  $10,000. 


Electricians'  Banquet 

A  notable  banquet  was  held  in  San 
Francisco  a  few  evenings  ago,  the  par- 
ticipants comprising  about  125  of  the 
leading  electrical  contractors  and  repre- 
sentatives from  each  of  the  several  elec- 
trical supply  houses  in  the  city.  The 
affair  was  quite  informal  and  was  ar- 
ranged by  a  committee  of  engineers  and 
contractors,  who  had  in  mind  the  bring- 
ing together  for  better  acquaintance  and 
social  intercourse  the  men  in  this  branch 
of  the  building  industry.  A  fine  menu 
was  made  doubly  enjoyable  by  a  musical 
and  literary  program  furnished  by  pro- 
fessional talent.  During  the  evening 
■speeches   were   made   in   favor  of  a   per- 


manent organization,  and  various  plans 
for  starting  an  electrical  club  were  dis- 
cussed. 


To  Restore  Wells  Fargo  Building 

A  contract  has  been  let  to  M.  F.  Gale 
by  the  Wells  Fargo  Company  for  strip- 
ping the  company's  big  office  building 
at  the  corner  of  Mission  and  Second 
streets.  Plans  have  been  prepared  by 
Architects  Meyers  and  Ward,  and  they 
call  for  two  additional  stories,  making 
the  building  eight  stories.  It  is  possible 
that  artificial  stone  will  be  substituted 
for  the  granite  for  the  first  floor,  as  the 
natural  stone  was  badly  damaged  by  the 
flames.  The  upper  stories  will  beof  pressed 
brick  and  terra  cotta,  the  same  as  before. 
There  will  be  a  wider  light  shaft  in  the 
new  building,  and  to  permit  this  some  of 
the  offices  will  be  made  smaller.  The 
improvements  will  represent  an  outlay 
of  $500,000. 


Oakland  Masons  to  Build 

The  Scottish  Rite  Masons  have  de- 
cided to  sell  their  property  at  Four- 
teenth and  Harrison  streets,  opposite 
the  site  of  the  new  Oakland  Hotel.  They 
will  erect  a  new  cathedral  on  a  site  at 
the  southwest  corner  of  Fifteenth  and 
Madison  streets,  which  has  been  pur- 
chased by  the  cathedral  association. 


Progress    of    New   Work 

On  Sansome  street,  work  was  com- 
menced during  September  on  the  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company's  building.  The 
repairs  to  the  Kohl  building  are  nearly 
completed,  and  good  progress  is  being 
made  on  the  Merchants'  Exchange.  The 
work  on  the  latter  is  very  extensive  and 
includes  almost  entire  new  exterior 
walls.  On  Market  street,  near  Sansome, 
premises  are  now  being  cleared  for  a  per- 
manent building  which  will  be  occupied 
by  a  large  stationery  and  publishing 
house.  The  contract  has  been  let  and 
it  is  expected  that  the  work  will  be  com- 
pleted by  February  ist  next.  The  white- 
marble  front  of  the  Security  Savings 
Bank  building,  on  Montgomery  street, 
near  -Pine,  is  being  restored,  and  the 
American  National  Bank,  in  the  Mer- 
chants' Exchange  building,  has  award- 
ed contracts  for  elaborate  fixtures  of 
marble  and  bronze  for  its  banking-room. 


Orpheum   to    Build 

The  Orpheum  Amusement  Company  has 
purchased  Hamilton  Hall,  at  the  corner 
of  Thirteenth  and  Jefferson  streets,  Oak- 
land, from  C.  Mayer  for  $55,000.  The  same 
purchaser   recently   acquired   the   Raymond 
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Hotel  property,  which  extends  through 
from  l^wclfth  to  Thirteenth  streets.  i  he 
Orpheuni  Company  will  shortly  commence 
the  erection  of  a  tirst-class  amus^en^ 
house  on  the  property. 


Building  Reports 


and 


nt 


New  Architectural  Firm 

\  r 

E.  Matthewson,  the  Fresko  architect, 
has  formed  partnership  with  N.  W.  Molir 
a  draughtsman  of  some  proniinence,  and 
an  cffice  has  been  opened  kt  No.  t)22 
Golden  Gate  avenue,  San  hrajicisco.  ihe 
uew  firm  already  has  consid/rable  work 
of  importance  including  a  $30,000  busi- 
ness   block   and    several    residences. 


\partment        house— McAllister 
Devisadero  streets,   San   Francisco. 

Architect — Julius    Krafft. 

(^)^vner— William    Wilson    Co. 

Cost— $35,000. 

The  building  will  be  a  frame  structure, 
three  stories  high  and  will  contain  live 
stores   and   ten   apartments. 


Barron  Estate's  Hotel 

The  Woodruff  Construction  Company  has 
the  contract  for  the  erection  of  a  seven- 
story  hotel  for  the  Barron  estate  at  the 
corner  of  Tavlor  and  Geary  streets.  1  he 
hotel  will  contain  280  rooms  and  will  be 
huilt  on  a  plan  similar  to  the  "^'^.Astor 
llouse  in  New  York.     It  will  cost  $30U,mXJ. 


Office  building— Market  street,  near 
Third,   San    bVancisco. 

\rchitects— Reid  Bros.,  oltice  in  new 
Butler  building,  Geary  and  Stockton 
streets,   San    Francisco. 

Owner— Claus  Spreckels. 

Cost — $2CO,000. 

Plans  have  been  finished 
are  now  being  taken  for  a 
l)uilding  to  be  known  as  the  "Spreckels 
Annex."  The  old  annex  was  five  stories. 
It  will  be  built  between  the  Call  build- 
ing and  Uhl  Bros,  building.  The  struct- 
ure will  be  Class  A  and  the  steel  frame 
will   be  faced   with   stone. 


and     bids 
six-story 


Contract  for  Cotton  Bros. 

Goodall,    Perkins     &     Company    have 
given   Cotton   Bros,   the  contract   tor  the 
erection    of    a    two-story    brick    building 
on   the   site  of  the  old   Perkins  l^roperty 
at   the    gore   of   Sacramento   and    Market 
streets      Nearly  all  the  old  tenants  have 
leased   store   or   office    room   in   the   new 
building,   which   is   considered   a   positive 
indication    that    the    old    firms    that    for- 
merly  were    in    business   in    that    P^rt   o 
the     city    will     return    to    make    Market 
street  what  it  used  to  be  from  a  business 
standpoint. 

Personal  Mention 

The  firm  of  Gibson  &  Paradice,  archi- 
tect^   with  offices  at  701   Swetland  Build- 
ing,   Portland,    Oregon,     has     just     been 
launched      Its  personnel  is  composed  ot 
Frank   B.  Gibson,  for  the  past  five  years 
•  superintendent  of  construction  for  Rich- 
ard   Martin.    Jr.,    architect    of    Portland, 
formerly    of    Detroit,    Mich.,    and    brank 
H      Paradice,    Jr.,    architect    of    Denver, 
Colorado,  where  he  has  been  in  business 
for  the  past  five  years. 


Retire  from  Business 

The  Cahill  &  Hall  Elevator  Company, 
formerly  at  2646  Union  street,  announce 
that  they  have  retired  from  business. 
The  company  formerly  did  quite  a  large 
business  in  elevator  construction. 


Apartment  house.  Turk  street,  between 
Larkin   and    Polk.   San    Francisco. 

Q^-ner- ^Irs.     Charlotte     S.     Clark. 

Architects— Meyer  &  O'Brien. 

Cost— $140,000.  ,       c   1 

Work  has  been  started  by  the  bcho- 
field  Construction  Company  on  a  tive- 
story  building  of  reinforced  concrete. 
There  will  be  stores  on  the  ground  tioor 
and    180   rooms   above. 


Four  story  reinforced  concrete  build- 
ing—southeast corner  of  Ellis  and  Anna 
streets.  San  Francisco. 

Architects— Coxhead   &   Coxhead. 

Owner— Irving  Scott  estate. 

Cost— $100,000. 

The  building  will  be  100  by  no  feet 
and  will  contain  200  rooms  with  outside 
baths  and  will  be  knowm  as  the  Pacific 
Grand  Hotel.  The  lobby  will  be  finished 
in  white  marble  wainscoting,  with 
white  marble  columns.  There  will  be 
a  cafe  facing  on  Anna  street.  Bids  are 
now  being  taken  and  the  contract  wil 
be  let  so  the  building  can  be  completed 
by  May  ist. 


Four-story  and  basement  building- 
Clay  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Xrchitect— W.  H.  Weeks,  Merrimac 
Building,  San  Francisco. 

Owner— Miss   Pauline  Torpey. 

Cost— $45,000.  w      ... 

The  building  will  be  of  brick  and  ten.i 
cotta  and  will  contain  stores  and  room^. 
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The  same  architect  has  plans^  for  a 
three-story  brick  building  for  H.  E.  Irish, 
to  be  built  on  Stockton  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, at  an  outlay  of  $20,000. 


Three  story  and  basement  building. 
Market  street,  west  of  Marshall  Square. 

Architect — Herman    Barth. 

Owner — Bernard  Schweitzer. 

Cost — $50,000. 

The  building  will  be  of  pressed  brick, 
55  by  100  feet,  and  will  contain  stores 
and   offices. 


Three-story  rooming  house — Mission 
and   Eighth   streets,  San    Francisco. 

Architect — Julius  Krafift. 

Owners — P.  J.  and  J.  McGovern. 

Cost — $25,000. 

The  building  will  be  of  brick  and  will 
contain  stores  and  rooms.  No  contracts 
let   yet. 


Pavilion   and  bath   house — Santa   Cruz. 

Architect — W.  H.  Weeks,  Merrimac 
building.  Market  and  East  streets,  San 
Francisco.. 

Owner — Santa  Cruz  Beach,  Cottage 
and  Tent  City  Corporation. 

Cost — $250,000. 

Contracts  are  about  to  be  let  for  a 
handsome  structure  to  replace  the  one 
destroyed  by  fire  early  in  the  summer. 
The  style  will  be  a  pleasing  combination 
of  Spanish  and  Mission,  with  plastered 
exterior  and  imposing  domes  richly  gild- 
ed. The  very  best  sanitation  and  plumb- 
ing will  be  installed  and  the  bath  house 
will  contain  cement  pools  lined  with  tile 
and  novice  glass. 


Bank  building — Salinas. 

Architect— W.  H.  Weeks,  Merrimac 
Bldg.,  corner  East  and  Market  Sts.,  San 
Francisco. 

Owner — Bank  of  Salinas. 

Cost — $30,000. 

The  building  will  be  of  sandstone,  with 
mahogany  interior.  Bids  are  now  being 
taken. 


Residence — First  Street  and  Hensley 
.\venue,  San  Jose. 

Architect — W.  H.  Weeks,  Merrimac 
Bldg.,  San  P>ancisco. 

Owner — Mrs.  Annie  Dougherty. 

Cost — $20,000. 

The  house  will  be  colonial  ia  design, 
cement  foundations  and  all  modern  im- 
provements.    Plans  are  about  finished. 


Carriage       warehouse — Twelfth 
Jackson  streets,  Oakland. 


and 


Architect — .\.  W.  Smith,  1004V2  Broad- 
way,  Oakland. 

Owner — Coast    Carriage    Company. 

Cost — $6o,oco. 

Contractor — Cary   &   Hale. 

Ground  has  just  been  broken  for  this 
building  which   will   be   two  stories. 


Three-story  brick  building,  Clay  street, 
San  Francisco. 

Architects  —  Meyers  &  Ward,  Wells 
Fargo  Building. 

Owner— Hyman  Bros.  Co.,  incorpo- 
rated. 

Cost— $35,000. 

The  same  architects  also  have  plans 
for  a  three-story  apartment  house  for 
Ruth  and  Sol.  Hyman,  to  be  built  on 
Hoff  avenue  and  Sixteenth  street.  It 
will  be  a  frame  structure. 


City  Hall— Van  Ness  and  Hayes  Sts., 
San  Francisco. 

Architect— City  Architect  Shea. 

Cost— $80,000. 

Bids  are  to  be  taken  at  once  for  the 
erection  of  a  temporary  structure,  to 
be  of  wood,  with  metal  lath  exterior, 
covered  with  cement  and  ornamental 
stucco  work.  The  building  will  have  a 
frontage  of  284  feet  on  Hayes  street 
and   120  feet  on  Van  Ness  avenue. 


Seven-story  store  and  office  building — 
First  and  Market  Streets.  San  Francisco. 

Architect— Ben  G.  McDougall,  Monad- 
nock  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

Owner — Sheldon  Estate. 

Cost — $240,000. 

Plans  are  now  being  completed  for  this 
building,  which  wmII  be  seven  stories,  of 
reinforced  concrete;  \'we  stores:  28  offices 
to  a  floor;  corrugated  bars  for  reinforce- 
ment; mosaic  corridors;  two  elevators. 


Class  C,  stores  and  lodgings,  Polk  and 
Bush  streets,  San  Francisco. 

Architect — Julius    Krafft. 

Owner — Henry  Sahlein. 

Cost — $50,000. 

Plans  have  been  finished  and  a  portion 
'of  the  contracts  have  been  let  for  a  five- 
story  building,  of  brick  and  terra  cotta 
and  all  modern   conveniences. 


Hotel  and  Store  building— Mission  and 
Howard   streets,   San    Francisco. 

Architect— Julius  Krafft,  509  Golden 
Gate  avenue.  San   Francisco. 

Owner — William  Wilson  Company. 

Cost — $40,000. 

The  building  will  be  four  stories,  Class 
C,  of  brick  and  terra  cotta.  The  con- 
tract for  the  foundation  only  has  been 
let. 
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San     Francisco     is    surely    rising 
from    its   ashes.     One   needs   only   to 

look  about  him  to 
SAN  FRANCISCO  be  convincedof  this 
BORN  AGAIN  fact.      New    build- 

ings of  substantial 
character  are  going  up  on  all  sides ; 
the  great  sky-scrapers,  that  were 
not  seriously  damaged,  have  been 
stripped  of  loose  brick  and  stone; 
the  steel  frames  have  been  repaired 
and  strengthened,  and  the  work  of 
providing  new  facings,  either  of 
brick,  terra  cotta,  stone  or  cement 
is  progressing  faster  than  even  the 
most  enthusiastic  ones  predicted. 
Several  of  the  big  office  buildings 
are  occupied ;  others  will  be  ready 
before  the  first  of  the  year. 

During  the  months  of  June,  July 
and  August,  building  contracts  ag- 
gregating $8,287,187  were  made. 
During  September,  1050  building 
permits  were  issued.  Bank  clear- 
ings for  September  reached  the 
amount  of  $198,712,503.  For  the 
same  month  in  1905  the  clearings 
totalled  $168,329,716,  showing  an  in- 
crease of  18.04  per  cent. 

Thirty-five  thousand  men  are  do- 
ing construction  work  and  thousands 
more  can  be  used.  Railroads  en- 
tering the  State  report  that  traffic 
has  increased  enormously,  both  on 
colonist  and  tourist  tickets.  The 
population  of  San  Francisco  is 
placed  at  370.000. 

Architects  have  all  the  work  they 
can   attend   to.      Much   of  this   was 
at  first  of  a  temporary  nature.    Now 
it    is    nearly    all     permanent     work. 
Owners    are    asking     for     fire-proof 
construction,  and  the  latter  is  going 
to  become  a  marked  feature  in  the 
rebuilding  of  the  city.     Some  very 
beautiful    designs    for    office    build- 
ings, fraternal  halls,  churches,  etc.,  are 
being  made  by  San  Francisco  archi- 
tects, and  it  is  only  a  question  of  time 
before  the  city  by  the  Golden  Gate 
will  have  regained  its  coast  suprem- 
acy, architecturally  as  well  as  com- 
merciallv. 
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The  Western    Architect    declares 
that    the   "cubs"   in   the    architects' 

offices    of     Buffalo 
A  SNAP  FOR  JUN=  are   in    a   fair    way 
lOR  DRAFTSMEN       to    enter    competi- 
tions    and     obtain 
spending  money  outside  of  their  sal- 
aries.    The  County  Committee  pro- 
poses to  obtain   designs   for   county 
buildings  by  competition,  pay  an  ex- 
pert $100  for  his   work,  and  award 
the   three  best   drawings   $100,   $75, 
and  $50,  respectively,  the  drawings 
then  to  become  the  property  of  the 
county  ''for  any  use  the  board  may 
see   fit   to   make."     The    farmers    in 
North  Dakota  might  be  excused  for 
having  so  small  a  conception  of  the 
value  of  an  architect's  services  and 
knowledge   of   the    quality   of   work 
such  an  arrangement  would    bring, 
but  it  is  hard  to  imagine  how  such 
crass  ignorance  can  be  found  in  Buf- 
falo. 


The   large   number   of   appropria- 
tions   made    at    the    last    session    of 

Congress  for  the  pur- 
NEW  FEDERAL  chase  of  sites  and  the 
BUILDINGS  erection     thereon    of 

over  150  new  Federal 
buildings  throughout  the  country 
has  directed  with  renewed  interest 
some  attention  from  the  profession 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Tarsney  Act, 
which  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  open  competitions 
for  drawings,  plans  and  specifica- 
tions for  such  public  buildings  as  he 
may  select. 

While  the  majority  of  the.se  build- 
ings will  be  designed  in  the  office 
of  the  Supervising  Architect  of  the 
Treasury  Department  at  Washing- 
ton, who  may  justly  be  given  credit 
for  the  successful  and  very  credit- 
able showing  which  has  been  made 
by  his  office,  yet  there  is  an  inclina- 
tion among  many  to  doubt  that  the 
best  results  can  be  attained,  should 
he  be  required  to  undertake  im- 
mediately such  a  large  task,  and 
bring   it   to   a   speedy   and   satisfac- 


tory conclusion,  and  there  is  a  hope 
that  this  condition  and  the  public 
interest  will  induce  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  select  a  generous 
number  of  the  buildings  to  be  erect- 
ed under  the  Tarsney  A-ct.  A  syn- 
opsis of  the  regulations  governing 
competitions  under  this  act  will  be 
published  in  the  November  issue  of 
the  Architect  and  Engineer. 

Appropriations  now  available  and 
of  special  interest  in  this  State  are : 
Enlargement  of  present  site  and 
new  Sub-Treasury  building,  San 
Francisco,  $375,000;  Postoffice  and 
Custom  House,  San  Diego,  $150,- 
000;  Postoffice,  Custom  House  and 
Land  Office,  Eureka,  $120,000;  Post- 
office,  Santa  Rosa,  $70,000;  Post- 
office,  Santa  Cruz,  $15,000. 

W.  A.  NEWMAN,  Architect. 

San    Francisco's    character    in    re- 
spect to  streets  will  be  determined  by 

the  votes  of  the  peo- 
THE  NEW  pie  in  November.      I 

CITY'S  STREETS  believe      our      people 

have  the  courage,  the 
stamina  and  the  resolution  to  set  a 
standard  in  this  matter  of  vast  street 
improvement  which  the  whole  world 
will  notice,  and  to  place  ourselves  and 
our  city  in  the  front  ranks  of  the 
great  doers  of  things.  We,  of  course, 
know  that  it  will  pay,  but  let  it  be 
done  without  this  thought— let  it  be 
an  expression  of  our  love,  trust  and 
confidence  in  our  own. 

No  city  on  earth  has  more  splendid 
su])port  from  natural  environment,  cli- 
mate, etc.  We  could  make  it  the 
show  city  of  the  world  if  we  would, 
and  .we  shall  if  we  once  realize  its 
value.  If  the  tourists  to  Italy  pay  the 
expenses  of  the  government,  what 
would  it  mean  to  us  who  have,  be- 
sides things  to  see,  a  country  teem- 
ing with  riches  and  resources  to  sell 
and  develop  through  our  visitors  who 
would  cast  their  lot  here  and  become 
workers  with  us. 

HERBERT  E.  LAW. 


Chubbuck  &  Harris. 

Chubbuck  &  Harris,  sales  agents,  witb 
offices    in    tbe     Atlas     building.    No.    604 
Mission  street,  are  bandling  strong  lines 
of    building    materials    and    report    busi- 
ness exceedingly  good.     They  are  intro- 
ducing   to    the    local     market      Holdtite 
Jiardwall       plaster,    a     superior     gypsum 
plaster   manufactured   in    Amboy,   South- 
ern    California,    and    in     the     last     two 
months     have    made     sales    aggregating 
3000  tons.      The  reconstructed   Fairmont 
Hotel    and     Merchants'    Exchange    office 
building  are   being  plastered   solely  with 
Holdtite,  besides  numerous  other  smaller 
buildings. 

The  above  firm  is  also  selling  agent 
of  the  celebrated  "Cleveland"  Expanded 
Metal  Lath,  and  report  a  sale  of  60,000 
square  yards  of  this  lath  for  use  in  all 
partitions  and  ceilings  in  the  Merchants' 
Exchange.  The  lath  was  selected  oyer 
ail  other  makes  on  account  of  its  rigidity, 
strength  and  plaster  holding  qualities. 

Chu])buck  &  Harris  also  handle  lime, 
brick  and  cement,  and  while  a  young 
firm,  being  in  business  but  a  few  months 
before  the  conflagration,  are  making 
themselves  a  strong  factor  in  the  build- 
ing world  by  strict  attention  to  busi- 
ness, reasonable  prices,  and  prompt  de- 
liveries. 


Eugene   Dietzgen   Company   Busy. 

The     Eugene     Dietzgen     Company     is 
again  located  in  the  down-town  business 
part  of  San  Francisco,  and  archit«cts  and 
engineers   are   elated.      This   company   is. 
the  most  popular  of  the  several  firms  in 
San   Francisco   handling  drawing   mater- 
ials, surveying  and  mathematical   instru- 
ments, and  probably  does  as  much  busi- 
ness as  all  the  other  concerns  combined. 
The   company's   prices   are   ri^ht  and   its 
goods    are    the    best.      For    the    present 
down-town     quarters    have    been     estab- 
lished at  35  and  37  Fourth  street.    When 
the  building  is   finished  the   firm  will  re- 
turn to  its  old  location  at  First  and  Ste- 
venson streets,  where  it  will  have  about 
9000  square  feet  of  room.     The  company 
is    maintaining   a    blue    print    departmen; 
at  2125  Union  street. 


Hercules   Plaster   Fibre. 

The     Hercules      Manufacturing     Com- 
pany  is    running   its   factory   at    221    San 
Bruno    avenue,    San    Francisco,    day    and 
night  to  keep  up  with  orders.     The  com- 
pany's   business    has    doubled    since    the 
fire.       The    plaster    containing     Hercules 
fibre    stood     the    earthquake    well.      The 
company  manufactures  a  special  fibre  for 
hard  wall    plaster,    which     is     gradually 
taking    the    place    of     other     substitutes. 
Hercules  fibre  is  indestructible.     Length 
of  time  in  mortar,  hot  lime,  or  even  hot 
weather    does    not    injure    or    destroy    it. 
Lime  does  not  eat  or  destroy  vegetable 
matter   as   it   does   animal   matter.      Her- 
cules   plaster    fibre    is    purely    vegetable. 
Hercules  plaster  fibre  is  purely  sanitary, 
as  it  is  free  from  all  germs  and  odor. 


The  Gregory  Hardware  Company 

The  Gregory  Hardware  Company,  in- 
corporated, 519-5^1  Golden  Gate  avenue, 
San  Francisco,  are  handling,  in  addition 
to  their  full  line  of  builders'  hardware 
and  mechanics'  tools,  a  full  stock  «)f 
sugar  pine  sashes  and  doors,  and  also  have 
a  corps  of  competent  glazier's  in  their 
employ,  who  are  kept  constantly  busy 
on   work  in  their  line. 


W.  W.  BREITE,  C.  E. 

structural  Engineer 

Designs  and  Details  of 

All  Classes  of   Metallic  Structures 

Now  Permanently  Located  at 

Rooms  40I-403-405  Jefferson  Square 

Building 

925  Golden  Gate  Ave.  cor.  Octavia 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
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./   I'l^xo  Machine  in  (iteration 


Demand  for  Flexo  Paper. 

Hardware  dealers  who  are  handling 
the  new  tire-proof  rooting  paper,  Flexo, 
report  a  steady  increase  in  the  demand 
for  the  paper,  and  the  factory  in  East 
Oakland  is  being  run  day  and  night  to 
keep  up  with  orders.  The  following 
hardware  dealers  are  handling  the  paper: 
Gregory  Company,  510  Golden  Gate  ave- 
nue; Osborn  Company,  517  Golden  Gate 
avenue;      Bennett     Bros.,      1034     Mission 


street:  \V.  J.  Donnelly,  11  Stockton 
street;  Large  &  Moore,  1180  McAllister 
street,  and  others.  W.  J.  Piatt,  president 
of  the  Flexo  Company,  is  also  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Bay  side  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany of  East  Oakland,  says  the  call  for 
the  new  roofing  paper  exceeds  the  com- 
pany's expectations.  To  accommodate 
the  trade  a  branch  salesroom  has  been 
opened  at  3279  Sixteenth  street,  with  E. 
D.  Thompson  as  manager. 
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Glass  Business  Trebles. 


Holt  &  Habenicht,  who  were  one  of 
the  first  glass  dealers  to  resume  busi- 
ness after  the  fire,  have  so  much  to  do 
that  they  are  in  -search  of  larger  quar- 
ters. They  hope  to  rent  the  store  ad- 
joining  their   spacious    shop   at   269   Fell 

street. 

Rudolph  Habenicht  is  the  new  member 
of  the  firm  and  he  attends  principally  to 
the  outside  work.  He  is  a  good  business 
man,  and  Mr.  Holt  is  authority  for  the 
statement  that  since  the  new  partnership 
began  the  business  has  trebled.  The  lirm 
is  making  a  specialty  of  plate  glass  of  all 
sizes;  also  a  fine  grade  of  prism  glass,  be- 
sides colonial,  moss,  ground  and  colored 
glass.  Holt  &  Habenicht  have  the  con- 
tract for  supplying  all  the  prism  glass  in 
the  Jas.  Flood  Building,  which  is  soon  to 
be  occupied  by  the  Southern  Pacific  and 
other  railroad  offices. 
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Mosaic  and  Ceramic 
Tile  Floors,  Fireplace 
Fixtures  &  Art  Goods 

PACIFIC  MANTEL  AND  TILE  CO 

(Incorporated) 

125=127  Telegraph  Ave. 

Phone  Oak  121 
OAKLAND  -  -         CAL. 


History  of  the  Yale  Lock 

Herewith  is  quoted  several  paragraphs 
from  the  Yale  &  Towne  Manufacturing 
Company's  catalogue  on  the  history  of 
the  Yale  Locks  which  is  the  history  of 
a  magnificent   industry. 

"There  are  chapters  in  the  history  of 
mechanical  science  which  are  as  epoch 
marking  as  the  achievements  of  soldiers 
or  politicians  in  the  history  of  a  nation, 
and  a  bit  of  such  history  relating  to  one 
of  the  industrial  arts,  is  here  briefly 
recorded  in  the  rise  of  the  great  Yale 
&  Towne  Manufacturing  Company." 

"Linus  Yale,  Jr.,  who  was  born  in 
1821,  at  Newport,  New  York,  invented 
the  lock,  now  so  universally  associated 
with  his  name,  about  1862,  and  his  orig- 
inal patents  expired  long  since.  His  in- 
vention, and  its  subsequent  development 
by  his  successors,  have  revolutionized 
the  art  of  lock  making  in  America." 

"In  October,  1868,  Mr.  Yale,  then  47 
years  of  age  and  apparently  in  good 
health,  united  with  ^Ir.  Henry  R.  Towne 
in  organizing  the  corporation  now 
known  as  The  Yale  &  Towne  Manufac- 
turing Company,  and  in  purchasing  a  site 
at  Stamford,  Connecticut,  where  the 
erection  of  a  suitable  factory  building 
was  begun.  On  December  25,  1868,  Mr. 
Vale  died  suddenly,  of  heart  disease,  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  leaving  to  the 
young  enterprise  the  heritage  of  his 
brilliant  inventions. 

"In   1869  Mr.  Towne  succeeded  to  the 
presidency     of     the     company,     and     its 
growth  and  development  since  then  have 
been     under     his     management.      During 
these    years    the    plant    at    Stamford   has 
grown   from  a  small  workshop,  ernplo>^- 
ing  about  thirty   men,  to  a  great  indus- 
trial works,  covering  some  twenty  acres 
of  ground,  with  which,  in  1894,  the  com- 
pany  associated,    by    purchase,    an    addi- 
tional   plant    at     Branford,    Connecticut, 
the   employes   in   the   two   establishments 
numbering  over  fifteen  hundred  persons. 
The   products   of  the   Company   have  in- 
creased correspondingly,  both  in  variety 
and  volume,  and  now  embrace  the  most 
extensive    line    of   builders'    hardware    m 
the  world   (including  goods  of  the  high- 
est,    cheapest,       and       all     intermediate 
grades),    cabinet    and    trunk    locks,    pad- 
locks,   door    checks,    bank    locks,    prison 
locks,    postoffice    equipments    and    chain 
blocks." 

The  exclusive  San  Francisco  agency 
for  this  superlatively  excellent  line  is 
held  by  the  now  well-known  though  new^ 
firm  of  Brittain  &  Company,  Inc.,  on 
Van  Ness  avenue,  corner  of  Turk  street, 
whose  large  line  of  builder's  hardware 
and  tools  is  making  it  an  important  fac- 
tor in  the  rebuilding  of  the  coast 
metropolis. 
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To  Build  on  Market  Street. 

The  south  side  of  Market  street  shows 
today  the  greatest  activity  in  the  Imilding 
line 'and  a  marvelous  change  may  be  seen 
on   this   thoroughfare   during   the    next   si.^ 

months.  -n    1      -r  1  • 

Among  the   first  to  Iniild   will   be    iobin 
&    DriscoU.    who    intend    to    erect    a    four- 
story   building  on  the   south    line   of    Mar- 
ket    street     between     Sixth     and     Seventh. 
William   Kde   has  announced   his   intention 
to    build    next    to    Tobin    &    Driscoll,    but 
no    decision    has    been    reached    as'  to    the 
height   of    the   building.      James    Coughlan. 
who  owns  a  lot  above  where  the  Windsor 
Hotel  stood,  will  put  up  a  three-story  rein- 
forced   concrete    building.      A.    Legallet    is 
considering  building  on  his  property,  which 
is    adjacent    to    that    of    Coughlan.      C.    L. 
Tarns  will  l)uild  on  the  south  side,  between 
First    and    Second    streets,    and    the    Mark 
Sheldon    estate    will    also    put    up    its    big 
building,   which   will  also  be  on   the   south 
side  of  Market.     Herman  Levy  is  to  erect 
a   three-story   building   between    First    and 
Second. 

Mr.  Hicks  to  Build. 

Lewis  A.  Hicks  of  the  firm  of  Lindgren 
&  Hicks,  well  known  contractors,  is  to 
erect  a  $15,000  residence  in  Berkeley.  The 
house  win  be  entirely  of  reinforced  con- 
crete and  will  be  one  of  the  finest  resi- 
dences of  any  pretention  to  he  built  in 
this    section    of    reinforced    cor"-^*^ 
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''BUILT  SQUARE' 


Especiallv    .Xdapted    for     Dwellin^r     Houses. 
CInirclies.  Schools  and  Halls 

Cleaa,  Reliable,  Simple,  Economical 

Architects    and     Builders    Investigate    This. 

Write  for  hooklet  entitled.     A  S<niare 

Talk  on  a  Square  Furnace." 

F.  KLEIN 

53  South  Second  St.,  San  Jose,CaL 
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Reed   &   Company. 


II 


Reed  &  Company,  engineers  and  con- 
tractors, of  44  Market  street,  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  they  are  prepared 
to  do  all  of  the  work  and  furnish  all  of 
the  material  in  connection  with  the 
cleaning  up  and  removing  of  debris,  as 
well  as  the  construction  of  all  classes 
of   buildings. 

In  this  connection  the  company  states, 
that  owing  to  exclusive  rights  upon  the 
bunker  at  Mission  Wharf  No.  2,  they 
are  prepared  to  handle  debris  in  a  more 
expeditious  and  economical  manner  than 
many  others,  and  are  also  in  a  position 
to  secure  all  grades  of  building  materials 
at  the  lowest  market  prices. 


T.  V.  Qal 
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T.  V.  Galassi,  Pres.  &  M^^r. 

Importers,  Manufacturers,  Dealers 
and  Contractors 

Marble  Steps  and  Wainscot 
Terrazzo  Steps  and  Wainscot 
Terrazzo  and  Mosaic  Floors 
Venetian  Mosaic  Tile  Floors 
Marble  and  Mosaic  Mantels 
Cement  Tile  Floors 
Roman,  Venetian,  Glass,  Pearl  and 
Ceramic  Mosaic  Decorations. 

Office,  Factory  and  Display  Rooms 

1121     Fell    Street,    near    Devisader. 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL 
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Artificial  Terra  Cotta. 

O.  S.  Sarsi  and  the  T.  V.  Galassi  Mo- 
saic Company  have  just  finished  the  imita- 
tion terra  cotta  in  the  light  court  of  the 
James  Flood  Building.  The  work  is  a 
tine  imitation  of  the  genuine  terra  cotta, 
the  difference  being  detected  only  upon 
verv   close    examination.     Mr.    Sarsi    has 
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Staff  and 
Stucco  Work 
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Center  Pieces,  Mouldlnjfs.  Brackets,  Gables, 
Friezes,  Carved  Panels,  Capitals,  Etc.     .     .     . 


Phone,  Vale  2082 
1017  East  16th  St.  EAST  OAKLAND 
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quite  a  little  work  of  this  class  on  hand, 
besides  some  artificial  stone  ornamenta- 
tion for  reinforced  concrete  buildings. 


Master  Builders  Organize. 

The  Master  Builders  of  Alameda  coun- 
ty have  organized  an  employers'  and  con- 
tractors'   association.     The   new   associa- 
tion is  a  combine  on  the  part  of  all  the 
builders    and    contracting    firms    in    the 
county.     Thus  far  no  one  but  ernployers 
of    union    labor    have    been    admitted    to 
membership  in  the  association.     The  pur- 
pose of  the  body  is  to  have  an  effective 
organization     to     deal     with     the     labor 
unions,  when  any  questions  of  difference 
may    arise,    in    order    that    they    may    be 
speedily    and    intelligently    adjufted.      It 
is    one    of    the    regulations    of    the    new 
body    that    no    craft    or    branch    of    any 
trade  holding  membership  in  the  associa- 
tion shall  at  any  time  change  the  existing 
scale  of  wages  in  their  craft,  without  first 
obtaining  the  consent  of  the  entire  bodv. 
In  the  event  of  any  arbitrary  action  on 
the  part  of  a  craft  or  branch  of  trade  or 
the   employes  thereof  it  will  result   in   a 
complete  tie  up  and  cessation  of  all  work 
until  the  trouble  has  been  adjusted. 

The  new  association  will  act  in  con- 
junction with  a  similar  body  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  master  builders  say  that  they 
have  been  compelled  to  form  this  associa- 
tion  for  their  own  protection. 
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Alameda  County  Representative: 
\ZH  TeleRraph  Ave.,  OAKLAND 
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T.  A.  PETTUS 

GENERAL  CONTRACTOR 

ARCADE  BUILDING,  109  O'FARRELL 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
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\U  >MUK1'.         .NO  ODOR        LITTLE  HEAT 

COSTS   LKSS   TO    KUKN    THAN    AN 
ORDINARY    LAMP 

As  easy  to  operate  as  ^^as  or  electricity 

and  better  than  either. 
Lighted  and  extin^niished  like  K^as. 
Can    be  burned    hi^di   or   low   without   a 

trace  of  odor. 

Send  for  catalogue  or  drop  a  postal 
and  we  will  call. 
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W.  E.  Dennisgn.  President 


JAMKS  H.  Bishop,  Secretary 
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L.  A.  MfcloKK,  Manager 
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Manufacturers:  Architectural  Terra  Cotta;  Semi-dry 
Pressed  Brick;  X'itrified  Salt  Glazed  Sewer  Pipe; 
Hollow  Tile  Fire-Proofin^r;  Terra  Cotta  Clnniney 
Pipe;  Electric  Conduit  Tile,  Drain  Tile  :    :    : 

Brick  Mantels;    Tile  Mantels;    Urns  and  \'ases 
Laundry  Tubs;    Kitchen  Sinks;    Flush  Tanks 

Acid  Jarsi  Acid  Pipes;  Acid  Brick;   Fire  Clay;  Modehn^^ 
Clay;     Fire    Brick    Dust     :     Fire    Brick;    Fire     Tile 

Mam  Office  and  Sin  Francisco  Yard: 

EIGHTEENTH  AND  DIVISION  STREETS 

Factory:  SOUTH  SAN  FRANCISCO,   SAN  MATEO  COUNTY 
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ARTISTIC  DESIGNS 

in  Staff  and  Stucco  Work 

Architectural  Sculpture  and 

Decoration  for  Interiors 

and  Exteriors 

J.     E.     MAN  ETTA 

Modeler 

Bay  and   Fillmore  Streets 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


It  is  announced  that  Oakland  is  to  hn\\^ 
a  new  Y.  AL  C.  A.  building.  It  i*^  i.ow 
several  years  since  the  forniei  bu'luuig  at 
the  corner  of  Clay  and  Twclftl  ,ircer>  was 
sold.  At  that  time  it  was  si  I'cd  ihat  a 
new  building  would  immc/iiatel}  l»'  erected 
on  the  lot  purchased  at  the  cnrn.-  >>£  Four- 
teenth and  Jefferson  streets,  hut  :  various 
reasons  work  was  delayed. 

The  directors  of  the  asso'i  ...nn  have  de- 
cided tQ  put  up  a  thr.  e-s  ory  hre-proof 
structure.  There  will  he  a  l;irge  reading- 
room,  a  spacious  gymrasii.ui  and  an  audi- 
torium capahle  of  se^'ting  1200  persons  in 
the  new  buildi.ig  I  he  structure  will  be 
according  to  the  latest  ideas  of  construc- 
tion employed  in  simil.ii  buildings  in  the 
East. 

Plans  Fi.".c  Building 

The  Southern  Pacific  Company's  plans 
for  the  imi)rovement  of  the  block  hounded 
by  Thirteenth,  Fourteenth,  Franklin  and 
Webster  streets,  Oakland,  call  for  an  ar- 
cade structure  to  cost  $250,000.  Tenants 
at  Thirteenth  and  Franklin  streets  have 
been  ordered  to  vacate,  the  company  de- 
siring to  install  temporary  office'-  in  the 
building  for  District  Freight  and  Passenger 
Agent  Forsythe.  The  offices  at  12  San 
Pablo  avenue  will  soon  be  vacated  to  make 
room  for  the  new  First  National  Bank 
block. 


Berkeley  School  House 

Architect  Board  of  Berkeley  is  making 
plans  and  specifications  for  a  four-room 
Mission-style  school  house  for  the  Peralta 
school  district. 

The  clerk  was  also  instructed  to  adver- 
tise for  a  building  site  to  be  secured  north 
of  Berryman  and  east  of  Shattuck  avenue. 


SCxUiLIOLA    IS    INDISPENSABLE! 

and  this  is  going  to  be  a 

S  CAGLIOLA     CF^'TtJR  Y 

We  Imitate  Granite    as    Well    as    Marble 

Our  Latest  Successes:  James  Flood  Bldg.,  S.  F.;  The 

Auditoriimi,    Los  Angeles;     Milan's    Cafe,    Oakland; 

Bryte  and  Fort  Sutter  Bank  Bldgs.,  Sacramento,  and 

many  others  all  over  the  Pacific  States 

PACIFIC  COAST  ART  MARBLE  CO. 

232  MONADNOCK  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Samples  and  prices  cheerfully  furnished  on  application 
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entering  into  the  manufacture 
of  the  coming   building  ma 

tt-rial 

SAND  LIME 

BRICK 


This   brick   is  strong  and 
durable.     It  can  be  nranufac 
tured  in  less   time  and   at  a 
lower  cost    than   any   other 
brick  on  the  market. 

OOR    SC!EliT}FIC 
SYSTEi 

will  enable  you  to  manufac- 
ture SAND  UME  BRICK  of  the 
\ery  hif^hest  quality  in  less 
than  24  HOURS. 

The  "fCtEiniHC  SYSTEPd" 
i'<  the  oiilv  system  which 
ABSOLUTEiY  INSURES  uniform 
quality  of  product.  Our  Pre- 
paring machine  "REIIANCE" 
is  practically  AUTOMA'lC  in 
its  operation,  mixintr  and 
preparing  the  raw  materials 
with  the  utmost  precision, 
yet  requiring  the  services  of 
but  ONE  COWHIQX  IftBQREB  to 
operate  ; 

We  are  ENGINEERS  and 
rn^TO.ryoBs    lo    xht     SAND 

•0  RICK    INDU81RY  and 

Will    elect   anu    equip    your 
plant  with  the  niachinerv  of 
the     SCIENTIMC  SYSTEM"  and 
start  you  on  the  road  to  sue 
cess 

Write  u»  toi  parlicuitri  and  »»  can 

undoubtedly  refer  )ou  to  »  planr 
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Pacific    Coast    Representative 

Temporary  Office,  2301  Scott  Street,  corner  Washington, 
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Metal  Works 


Babbitt  Metals 
Solder   and   Galvanizing 
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Ship  Plank  and  Oak  Timber.  C  abnu-t 
Woods  \eneers.  Walnut.  Prinu-vera 
Oak.  Hickorv.  .\sli.  Mahovf any.  Cherry. 
Spanish    Cedar.    Poplar.    Maple.    Ktc. 

S.  E.  Cor.  Spear  and  Howard  Sts. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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Contractors 

loo.S    Post    Stkfkt,    San    Francisco 
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We  sell  our  Trays  under  guar- 
antee. They  are  made  from 
the  Highest  Grade  Materials 
and  are  Superior  to  any  on  the 
Market,  both  in  Strength  and 
Finish — 
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E.   M.    Swazey   Goes    East 

Edgar  M.  Swazey,  the  well-known  ad- 
v^ertising  man  and  versatile  ad  writer,  will 
give  up  his  work  on  the  coast  to  enter  a 
more  extensive  field  in  New  York  City. 
Air.  Swazey  has  a  host  of  friends  in  San 
Francisco  who  wish  his  success  in  what- 
ever he  undertakes.  His  advertising  busi- 
ness here  will  be  taken  up  by  M.  L.  Hadley, 


whose  fifteen  years'  experience  on  the  coast 
should  be  ample  guarantee  that  his  work 
will   be   satisfactory. 


The  drawing  and  verse  which  appears 
on  Page  35  in  this  issue  of  the  Architect 
and  Fngineer  is  taken  from  the  Sep- 
tember mimber  of  Building  Management, 
pubished   in   Chicago  and   New^  York. 
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Box  451    BUILDKRS"    .A.SSOCIATION 


The  Co=Operative  Artificial  Stone  Co. 

Grani)litliic  Steps,  Buttresses,  Posts,  Columns,  Caps,  Wainscoting 

Balustrades,  Abalone  Sliell  Work,  Etc.     All  Kinds  of 

Concrete  and  Cement  Work 

Office  and  Factory,    S.  E.  Cor.  Bay  and  Fillmorc  sts.     San  Francisco 
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'Why  let  the  sun'sHirteWto-cjr^e/ and  ybur  money,  too, 
when  you  can  put  on  your  house  an  improved  Climax  Solar 
Water  Heater  that  will  furnish  hot  water  from  sunshine 
alone,  winter  or  summer,  for  your  bath  tub,  sink,  laundry 
trays.  The  Solar  Heater  does  its  work  without  cost,  danger 
or  delay.  It  can  be  connected  to  a  stove,  furnace  or  gas 
heater  to  insure  hot  water  on  rainy  days.  Doesn't  cost 
much.  Let  us  figure  with  you  on  your  hot  water  problem. 
Architects  invited  to  investigate  its  merits.  •^^,  ■' 


SOLAR  HEATER  CO, 


333  New  Higb  St,  LOS  ANQELES 
A.  D.  DAVIS,  Manager.   Telephone  2396 
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THESE  BUILDINGS  SURVIVED  THE  FIRE 

All  arc  covered  with  W.  <.K:  P.   Felt,  Pitch  and  (travel  Roofing. 
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Ready     Roofing 

Asphalt   Mastic 
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Gravel  Roofing. 

Saturated 
Felts. 

Asphalt   Roof 
Paints. 


Havward  or  Kohl  Buildinj,-  M.TcantiU^  Trust  ('.rant  Roildini,' 

THE  W.  J.  WATSON  ROOFING  CO. 

Successors  to  Roofing  and  Paving  Department  of  the  Pacific  Refining  &  Roofing  Co. 
180  Oak  Street  Phone  Park  116  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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THESE  BUILDINGS  SURVIVED  THE  FIRE 

All  are  covered  with  W.  &  P.  Felt,  Pitch  and  Gravel  Roofing. 


Watson's 
Ready    Roofing 

Asphalt   Mastic 
Roofing. 

Qravel  Roofing. 
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Felts. 

Asphalt  Roof 
Paints. 


Hayward  or  Kohl  Buildinj?  Mercantile  Trust  Grant  Building 

THE  W.  J.  WATSON  ROOFING  CO. 

Successors  to  Roofing  and  Paving  Department  of  the  Pacific  Refining  &  Roofing  Co. 
180  Oak  Street  Phone  Park  116  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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^hould  be  used  on  tlial  new  building.     Builders  and  conlrac  U>ri,  are  usui: 
it  more  and  more  everv  month.     Our  sales  records  prove  it.     1  liere  s 
reason   for  it.    PIONEER   RUBBER    SANDED    is  proof  against   everv 
thinjr  an  ideal  roof  should  be  proof  anainst.     Koohns  guide     b     will  te 
you  all  about  every  class  of  rooting  and  building  papers.     Sent  tree. 

PIONEER  ROLL  PAPER  CO.,  Los    xir^cXcSy  Cal. 

Francisco  Rpprrsrntntivp.  H.  R.  Willar.  72H  Montgomery  St..  San  Francis 


Pacific   Fire  Extinguisher  to 

A^^ents  for  Grinnell  Automatic  Sprinklers  and  Fire  Alarm 
Systems.  Insurance  rates  reduced  40  to  50  per  cent.  Recog- 
nized by  all  fire  insurance  companies.  Estimates  furnished 
free.     Correspondence  solicited. 

PACIFIC  FIRE  EXTINGUISHER   COMPANY 

Office  and  Warehouse,  145  to  153  Howard  Street, 
G.  J.  BFXKER,  Manager.  SAN  FRANXISCO,  CAL. 


One  of  the  New  Montajrue  Fire-Places 
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OFFICE: 
Turk  and  Polk  Streets,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 

MANTEL  DEPARTMENT: 
2270  Folsom  Street,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Machinery  o  nd  I  lectrica 

INSTALLED  THE  HEATING  PLANTS  IN  THESE  BUILDINIJS 


Alhambra  High  School 


Polytechnic  High  School 


Harvard  School 


Heating  and  Ventilating  Engineers 

Sole  Agents  B.  F.  STURTEVANT  COMPANY 

Office    and    Salesrooms:     3.S1-3.S3    North    Main    Street,    Los  Angeles 
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Double  Cylinder  Type  "B"  Peerless  Engine 

Baker  &  Hamilton 


900  to  912  Third  Street,  Corner  Berry 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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REINFORCED  CONCRETE  BRIDGE  AT   RENO.  NEVADA.     TWO  65-FT.   SPANS.  bOFT.ZwiDTH. 
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Buildings,    Bridges,   P 
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CONSTRUCTED  OF  REINFORCED  CONCRETE 
OR  OTHER  M.XTEKIALS 

PILE  DRIVING,  WHARVr-    WD  PILE  FOi  ^ 
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The  system  of  executing  contracts  on  a  basis  of  "Cost-plus-a-fixed-sum" 
gives  most  satisfactory  results  to  owners  as  well  as  protection  from  exorbitant 
charges.  Every  detail  of  the  work,  its  cost,  its  quality,  the  progress,  are  constantly 
under  the  owner's  supervision.  He  knows  at  all  times  how  much  and  for  what  his 
money  has  been  spent.  He  knows  how  much  remains  to  be  spent.  Many  ways  of 
expediting  work  develop  as  work  progresses,  and  these  are  taken  advantage  of  to 
the  benefit  of  the  owner  and  not  the  contractor. 

This  methcxi  allows  the  owner  to  have  the  use  of  our  equipment  (one  of  the 
best  on  the  Coast)— the  services  of  a  trained  force  of  men  to  work  together  to  the 
best  possible  advantage  to  save  cost  and  hasten  work.  It  gives  the  owner  the 
benefit  of  the  experience  gained  by  this  firm  in  many  years  of  heavy  construction. 

By  this  system  we  are  able  to  work  in  absolute  harmony  with  the  owner  and 
his  architects  to  obtain  the  best  results  in  speed  at  a  minimum  cost.  Consultation 
solicited. 

COTTOiN  BROS.  &  CO. 

MONADNOCK  BUILDING  -         -         SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

-         -         -         -       OAKLAND,  CAL. 


BACON  BUILDING 
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One  of  Eiifhteen  Towers  erected  in  Hollywood  by  T.  A.   McMurtrie  from  stone  made  by  his  latest  model 
machines,  capable  of  adjustment  for  any  size  or  style  of  stone. 
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MANUFACTURER    OF 

//    i 71f    ^TOVE  WOPKJNQ  MACHINERY 

n,d    SIDl.    I  .^^\V    MACHINES. 


Adjustable  to  any  size.     HOLLOW  CONCRETE  F^ENCE  POST  MACHINE -The  best 
and  cheapest  Concrete  Mixer  ever  ottered  to  the  Buildin«:  Trades.     Write  for  catahiyue. 
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TEMPOKAKV  ADDKEb^ES 

307  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  1546  to  1552  Broadway,  Oakland,  Cal. 
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Two  One-Hundred  Foot  Reinforced  Concrete  Arches,  crossing  the  Stanislaus  Kiver. 
near  Rippon.  California.     Dcsigticd  by  Jno.  B.  Leonard,  C.  E. 
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These  bars  are  carried  in  stock  in  San  Francisco,  and  can  be  furnished 
in  any  len^tli  cp  to  .^O   feet    at    once,   up  tt)  60    feet    on    special    order. 

All  Official  Tests  and  Juries  have  ^iven  Corrugated  Bars  First  Place 

Why  take  chances  with  inferior  forms  of  Reinforcement  wlien  the  use  of 
CORRUGATED   BARS  insures  perfect  bondin^^  and   permanency  of   structure  ? 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE 


JOHN  B.  LEONARD,  C.  E.,  Agent 

623-625    Monadnock    Building,  SAN    FRANCISCO 
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Sample  Wall  of  Concrete  Stone  which  resisted  perfectly  the  heat  of  San  Francisco's  hiy  fire 


C.inranteed  to  be  absolutely  fireproof.  Tbis  pboto^rraph  sbows  the  wall  standing  in  tront  of  the  ware- 
bouse  at  24  Siciamento  Street.  Mucbcbeaper  tban  any  natural  stone.  No  stock  patterns.  We  can 
make  any  design  at  sligbt  cost  over  straiulit  work. 
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Paper  Mill  of  Reinforced  Concrete  at  Willamette.  Or.,  built  hv  Pacific  Construction  Co. 


c.  F.  McCarthy. 

President. 


F.  A.  KOETITZ, 

Vice-President  and  Ennineer. 


F.  M.  BUTLER, 

Secretary. 
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Bridges,     W harves    and 


Sole  Agent  for    KOETITZ    Patent  Concrete  PilinK^  and    KOETITZ    Patent  Rein- 
forced Concrete  Eloor  System. 
Have  large  steamer  and  rail  shipments  of    Cement,  Steel  and    other  materials  en 
route  from  Europe  and  the  East  besides  heavy  local  stocks. 

CAN  GUARANTEE   EARLY  COMPLETION  OF  ALL  CONTRACTS 

PRESENT  TEMPORARY  OFFICES: 
17  SPEAR  STREET  and  FERRY  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Arthur  R.  Hr 
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Show  rooms:  1301  Broadway,  Oakland 
Factory:   4<y)-408-410  Sixth  St.,      " 
Show  Rooms: 

211-13-15  Stevenson  Street 
San  Francisco 
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Iron  W  orks 


J.  H.  BURNETT.  Owner  and  Manager 


Manufacturers  of 

Ornamental,  Stnictitral 
Steel  and  Cast  Iron 


PRESNO 


CAI  !FOPNf\ 


OFFICE  AND   WORKS 


f    SOUTH    SANTA    FE    AVE. 

1'.  O.  Box  l.%3  Tel.  Main  1730 


No  Building;  In  the  New  San  Francisco  will  be  abso- 
lutely safe  from  fire  without  the 


\    \  \'K 


Always  Ready 
1  asily  Operated 


Office  Buildings, 
Factories  and 
Residences .... 


We  have  established  permanent  quarters  at 

145-153  Howard  Street,  San  Francisco 

B.ADGER  FIRE  EXTINGUISHER  CO. 
Offices  formerly  at  215  Sansome  St. 
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O.  M.  GALE 


Voigtmann's  Fire-Proof 


I  ! 


I  lni\'«; 


Have  withstood  the  Baltimore,  Rochester  and  Toronto  tires.  They  look  better,  wear 
better  (absolutely  fireproof)  and  are  no  more  costly  than  wood.  The  only  absolute 
window  protection  on  the  market.     Get  particulars  from 


=G  \ ! .F 
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.-uiu-  7,  St.  MunKO  Building,' 
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American,  English,  German,  Belgian,  Swedish, 
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II 


1/    State  Street 
NEW     YORK 


118  Battery  Street 
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Stri       I 
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LIVERPOOL 


Row^rin^  &  Company 

pany,  Ld. 


LONDON 


CARDIFF 


BARNL^OiN  =  HlBBERD  CO. 
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SHIPPING  AND  COMMISSION     IMPORTERS  and  EXPORTERS 

Dealers  in  Cement 

TEAS  AND  COFFEES  INSURANCE,  Fire  and  Marine 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Mission  Wharf  No.  2 
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=  Office,   Salesroom    and  Factory 


COR.   SEVENTH  AND  HOOPER  STREETS,  SAN  ERANCISCO 
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f        ^    ^    M.       M. 
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■< 
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W  I  I  V 

Buy  the  ordinary  stock  mantels 
when  you  can  have  your  mantel 
designed  and  built  for  your  par- 
ticular room  :  :  :  :  : 
Designs  and    estimates   submitted 


C\RI 


\  I  I  ^.    \   \  V 


M. 


716-718  S<  ufh    -MMiig  St. 

L,os     \  1 1  ^  ^  I  w  -.        :        :         Gal. 

J.  D.  NASH G.  E.  NASH 
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Also    Bath-room    Fittings,    Electrical    Supplies, 
Cabinet  Hardware,  Roofing  and  Building  Paper. 


BRITTAIN   &t  ro  M  I  \NT  unc.) 

•   •  •    Ji  V  G  ry  t  ri  I  n  ^    «. .  -    j.  1  ♦_t  i  ^_t  ^i  *  4  #  *.    •  •   • 

VAN     NESS    AVENUE     J7  vn    TUIIK     "^^VEET,     S.    F. 
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We  liave  during  the  past  year  equipped  with  Safes 

more  modern  office  buildin^^s  tlian  any  other 

safe   manufacturers   in  the  world. 

WHY  ? 


> 


are  the  most  modern   and   best  constructed  tire 
proof  safes  in  tlie  world.     Tliey  contain  every  im- 
provement known  to  the  science  of  safe  construction 
Send  ft)r  further  p  "■'' 


1 1  ■  1  1  I  •  I  r'^    :i  t 


w1 


italogue. 
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">^i's:  r'l- 
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S  ANdl-lHS  msm)  BRICK  I 

The  Finest  Pressed  Brick  in  the  ^^  rr|d 

All  Shapes,  All  Colors.  Impervious  Roofing  Tile,  Mission,  Spanish, 
Oriental.  Flint  and  Silica  Clay  Fire  Brick,  the  Highest  Grades 
Made.  Hollow  Tile  Fire  Proofing.  Mantel  Tile.  Hearth  Tile. 
Vitrified  Paving  Brick.     Salt  Glazed  Conduits-    ■  ^= 


Office: 


1 


n 


Los  Angeles f  CaL 


1006  I  nion  Trust  Building 


C.  A* 

General  Contractor  and  Rigger 


LrCwiiii^    tiiiil     ^Wvwkiiig 


STRUCTURAL  STEEL 


OFFICE  RESIDENCE 

Builders'  Exchange,  Oak  &  Cough  Sts.  775  Fourtee  rh     i    et 

SAN   FRANCISCO  Loft,  Bryani  Ave.,  Bef    I  nh 


ifH   St<: 


IF    YOU    WANT 


Structural  Iron  Castings 

Which  will  Stand  the  Test,  Place  your  Orders  with 

BENICIA  IRON  W^  ^  ^ 


TRUSS  AND  ANCHOR  RODS,  BOLTS,    RIVETS  AND  SPECIAL 

FORCINGS 

Works,   BENICIA,  CAL.  City  Office,   MONADNOCK  BLDG.    SAN  FRANCISCO 
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"Edwards"  Fire-Proof  /Metal  Wiiuitwi.,  Four  Styles; 

Skylights   Cr iiices,  Ceilings 

and  all  kinds  of  Galvanized  ajid  Copper  Work 

Estimates  furnished 


The  best  of  each  class 

A.  C.  RULUI 
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CfkIvS 


Office:  315-319  Mon 

Phone  Temporary  1918 
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The  Garden  and  the  Bungalow 

By  WILLIAM   KNOWLKS,   Arcliitect 

T~]TE  biin^^alow  is  a  ])articiiL'ir  type  of  cot- 

I        ta^^e   architecture,  that   became  popular 

about  the  time  the  bjii^lish  first  occupied 

India.  It  was  developed,  as  all  styles  are  de- 
veloped, by  meetinjj:  tbe  necessities  of  the  situa- 
tion. The  bot  climate  demanded  a  ro(^f  that 
would  give  plenty  of  shade,  and  also  allow 
tbe  air  tbat  was  stirring  to  freely  circulate 
tbrouiib  tbe  rooms. 

California  climate  is  particularly  a<lapte(l 
to  tbe  low,  spacious,  airy  bouse.  Here  we  may 
spend  most  of  our  days  in  our  gardens,  so  tbat 
tbe  garden  and  tbe  bouse  have  become  closely 
allied.  11iere  seems  to  be  n(^  distinction  made 
between  indc^ors  and  out,  as  most  Californians 
live  a  free,  tinconve4itional  life. 

In  tbe  bungalow  tbat  generally  i)leases 
vou  will  find  tbat  it  has  the  effect  of  being  low. 

The  vertical  lines  are  eliminated  as  much 
as  possible,  while  alf  tbe  horizontal  lines  are 
emi)basized.  These  long,  low  lines  never  fail 
to  give  one  tbe  idea  of  rest,  comfort,  and  a  life 
free  from  strife.  ( )ur  valleys  suggested  tbese 
tbinsfs  to  the  Mission  fathers,  who  naturallv 
gave  exi)ression  to  their  feelings  when  they 
built  their  .Missions. 

Then  tbe  secret  of  building  a  successful 
bmigalow  is  to  keep  it  low.  It  matters  little 
whether  you  have  cedar  shingles,  plaster  or 
rough  boards  for  your  outside  finish,  tbe  first 
effort  should  l)e  for  good  pro]K)rtions ;  tbe  de- 
tail and  finish  will  f(^llow  easily. 

\o\\  cannot  spend  too  much  time  in  study- 
ing over  the  plain  surfaces  or  elevations  of 
vour  little  home.  Strive  to  make  its  charm 
in  its  simplicity,  rather  than  de])end  ui)on  tbe 
jig-saw  or  ])laster  bracket  for  its  beauty, 
lie  porch  is  tbe  feature  of  tbe  plan  shown  with  tbis  article.  It  extends  along 
front  and  soutb  side,  and  allows  one  to  walk  either  from  tbe  living  room 
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The  Garden  and  the  Bungalow 

riy  WILLIAM  KXOWLES,  Arcliitect 


r 


HE  bungalow  is  a  particular  type  of  cot- 
tage architecture,  that  became  popular 
about  the  time  the  English  first  occupied 

India.  It  was  developed,  as  all  styles  are  de- 
veloped, by  meeting  the  necessities  of  the  situa- 
tion. The  hot  climate  demanded  a  roof  that 
would  give  plenty  of  shade,  and  also  allow 
the  air  that  was  stirring  to  freely  circulate 
through  the  rooms. 

California  climate  is  particularly  adapted 
to  the  low,  spacious,  airy  house.  Here  we  may 
spend  most  of  our  days  in  our  gardens,  so  that 
the  garden  and  the  house  have  become  closely 
allied.  There  seems  to  be  no  distinction  made 
between  indoors  and  out,  as  most  Californians 
live  a  free,  unconventional  life. 

In  the  bungalow  that  generally  pleases 
you  will  finrl  that  it  has  the  effect  of  being  low. 

The  vertical  lines  are  eliminated  as  much 
as  possible,  while  all  the  horizontal  lines  are 
emphasized.  These  long,  low  lines  never  fail 
to  give  one  the  idea  of  rest,  comfort,  and  a  life 
free  from  strife.  Our  valleys  suggested  these 
things  to  the  Mission  fathers,  who  naturally 
gave  expression  to  their  feelings  when  they 
built  their  Missions. 

Then  the  secret  of  building  a  successful 
bungalow  is  to  keep  it  low.  It  matters  little 
whether  you  have  cedar  shingles,  plaster  or 
rough  boards  for  your  outside  finish,  the  first 
effort  should  be  for  good  proportions ;  the  de- 
tail and  finish  will  follow  easily. 

You  cannot  spend  too  much  time  in  study- 
ing over  the  plain  surfaces  or  elevations  of 
your  little  home.  Strive  to  make  its  charm 
in  its  simplicity,  rather  than  depend  upon  the 
jig-saw  or  plaster  bracket  for  its  beauty. 
The  porch  is  the  feature  of  the  plan  shown  with  this  article.  It  extends  along 
the  front  and  south  side,  and  allows  one  to  walk  either  from  the  living  room 
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First  Floor  Plan  of  a  Piedmont  Bungalow 
William  Knowles,  Architect 

or  main  bed  room  through  French  windows  to  the  open  air.  The  roof  over  the 
south  portion  of  the  porch  consists  of  nothing  but  rough  rafters,  which  will  be 
covered  with  vines  in  the  summer  time,  and  will  allow  all  the  sun  there  is  to 
flood  the  living  room  during  the  winter. 

Instead  of  entering  directly  into  the  living  room,  a  small  vestibule  is  pro- 
vided. Its  purpose  is  to  preserve  the  privacy  of  the  home  and  protect  it  against 
the  storms. 

The  large,  generous  living  room,  with  the  dining  room  opening  from  it, 
gives  ample  room  for  the  entertainment  of  guests.  The  quiet  welcoming  fire- 
place that  smokes  cheerfully  with  its  friends,  tends  to  make  you  feel  quite  at 
home.  The  bedrooms  are  removed  from  the  living  part  of  the  house  by  a  small 
lobby.  This  lobby  also  serves  to  screen  the  bath,  which  is  conveniently  placed 
between  the  two  bedrooms,  and  easily  accessible  from  the  main  part  of  the 
house. 

"  The  kitchen  and  pantries  are  well  supplied  with  accommodations  for 
dishes,  pots,  pans,  and  bins.  Beside  the  large  bins  for  flour,  there  is  provided 
four  small  bins  for  salt,  meal  and  sugar.  The  rear  entry  is  between  the  ser- 
vant's room  and  the  kitchen,  and  will  also  be  used  as  a  laundry. 

All  the  outside  finish  is  of  rough  lumber.  The  sides  are  of  twelve-inch 
redwood  boards,  lapped  about  ten  inches  to  the  weather.  The  outside  will  be 
stained  a  dark  sepia,  with  a  white  sash  and  a  tile  red  roof. 
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Bungalow  of  Mr .  Bernard  Ransotn .     H  V/.  ram  A'now/fs.  A  re  kite  ct 
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Dining  Room  in  Bungalow  of  Mr.  Bernard  Ransom.      William  Knoivles    Architect 
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Living  Room  in  Bungalo-w  of  Mr.  Bernard  Ransom .      Wtlliam  KnoTvles.  Architect 


Living  Room  tn  Bungalow  of  Air.  James  Ballentine .      William  Knowles.  Architect 
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IhtHualow  of  Mr .  Hertiard  Ransom .      1 1  V/.  lam  h'uoivles.  A  t  chitcct 


Diiutiii  Room  in  lUiu^alo-v  of  Mr.  Hcrnard  Ransom.      W'illiatn  A'/iow/cs    Arc/iitcct 


Lhing  Room  in  Bungaloiv  of  Mr.  Bernard  Ramoni .      H  'ilham  Rnoivles.  Archiicct 


Living  Room  tn  Bungaloii'  of  Mr.  James  Balleniine.      [\  'illtam  Knoii'lcs.  Architect 
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Bungalow  of  Mr.  James  Ballentine 
WtUtatn  Knowles.  Architect 

There  will  be  little  or  no  wood  finish  in  the  interiors,  the  desired  eflfects 
will  be  obtained  by  carefully  selected  papers.  The  picture  mold  will  mitre  oyer 
the  heads  of  doors  and  windows,  forming  a  very  effective  and  mexpensive 

The  bedrooms,  bath  and  kitchen  will  be  done  in  white  enamel.  The  bath 
and  kitchen  wainscot  will  be  of  metile,  marked  off  in  small  squares.  These 
small  bungalows  grow  in  interest  as  the  garden  and  vines  obtain  a  more  lux- 
urious growth.  The  effect  of  age,  with  its  quiet  low  tone,  can  not  be  had  with- 
out the  help  of  nature.  Each  year  finds  the  garden  and  bungalow  more  closely 
drawn  together. 

A  California  Railroad  Depot 

The  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  is  preparing  to  build  a  new  depot 

at  Berkeley,  which  will  be  especially  designed  to  harmonize  with  the  college 

architecture  in  that  city.    The  building,  of  French  Renaissance,  consists  of  two 

main  sections  connected  by  an  arcade.    It  is  190  feet  in  extreme  length  and  41 

feet  wide.     An  arcade  11  feet  wide  extends  along  the  entire  west  front  and 

both  ends  of  the  building.     It  will  be  constructed  of  red  pressed  brick,  with 

light  buff  terra  cotta  trimmings  and  copper  roof  and  cornice.    The  arcade  is  m 

the  Doric  order,  made  of  reinforced  concrete  covered  with  terra  cotta.     The 

entablature  and  pediment  carry  out  the  same  color  scheme.     The  north  wing 

of  the  building  contains  a  smoking  room,  baggage  room,  etc.    The  south  wing 

contains  the  waiting  room,  retiring  room  and  ticket  office.    The  interior  of  the 

waiting  room,  which  is  45  x  25  feet  with. a  23-foot  ceiling,  is  to  be  finished  in 

light  buff  brick  with  terra  cotta  trimmings  and  to  have  an  elaborate  terra  cotta 

fireplace  with  an  ornate  hammered  copper  hood  at  one  end.    The  walls  of  the 

waiting  room  will  be  finished  in  paneled  designs  by  a  famous  sculptor,  executed 

in  terra  cotta  by  California  manufacturers.     The  wood  finish  throughout  will 

be  of  Eastern  oak;  special  designs  in  electric  light  fixtures  will  be  introduced. 

Between  the  two  wings  of  the  building  will  be  a  grass  plot  surrounded  by  an 

ornamental  fence,  cement  walks,  etc.     The  surrounding  grounds  will  also  be 

laid  off  with  lawns  and  cement  walks.  ' 
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By  F.  W.   FITZPATRICK 


SAN  FRANCISCO  has  been  sorely  tried,  cruelly  wounded,  indeed,  but 
her  people  have  given  the  world  splendid  evidence  of  American  grit 
and  stamina.  During  the  trying  days  they  behaved  splendidly,  and 
since  then  have  we  had  many  an  occasion  to  congratulate  them  upon 
their  magnificent  recuperative  powers  and  the  unity  and  virility  of  their 
efforts  and  success  in  re-establishing  order  out  of  chaos  and  the  founda- 
tion of  a  still  greater  city.  We  hear  some  lament  anent  the  flimsiness 
of  the  temporary  buildings  that  have  been  permitted  to  go  up,  but  we 
realize  the  craving  one  must  feel  for  shelter,  the  urgency  of  the  case,  and 
would  not  blame  your  people  if  they  insisted  upon  erecting  merely  tents 
instead  of  the  wood  and  galvanized  iron  shacks  that  are  being  built  by 
the  thousand.  It  would  have  been  an  insufferable  hardship  to  have  in- 
sisted upon  better  construction.  But  the  authorities  should  have  made 
some  restriction,  so  that  there  would  be  swathes  of  open  spaces  around 
more  or  less  limited  areas — in  other  words,  four  or  five  blocks  of  tem- 
porary buildings  should  have  been  permitted,  then  an  open  space  all 
about,  and  then  more  temporary  blocks.  As  it  is,  if  fire  once  secured 
headway  again,  it  would  mean  the  total  destruction,  not  only  of  these 
cheap  buildings,  but  of  costly  stocks.  Fire  occurring  in  several  places 
at  once,  thus  cutting  up  the  efforts  of  the  brigade,  would  be  exceed- 
ingly hard  to  manage,  and  San  Franciscans,  of  all  people,  must  be  im- 
pressed with  the  possibility  of  almost  any  imaginable  accident. 

But  the  question  of  fire  in  these  temporary  buildings  is  not  the 
one  I  wished  to  write  about  in  these  brief  notes,  important  though  it 
be.  Nor  will  we  say  much  about  the  certainty  that  many  of  those  "tem- 
porary" buildings  will  become  more  or  less  permanent  fixtures,  a  source 
of  anxiety  and  danger,  a  menace  to  the  entire  city,  and  the  cause  of 
very  considerable  additional  expense  being  incurred  in  making  surround- 
ing permanent  buildings  more  fire-proof  than  they  would  have  to  be 
were  it  not  for  this  menace.  The  matter  I  have  in  mind  at  the  present 
moment  is  the  splendid  opportunity  San  Francisco  has  to  encourage  her 
citizens  and  help  them  to  build  their  permanent  buildings  well. 

The  State  or  municipal  government  has  been  exceedingly  punctilious 
about  enforcing  the  laws  that  define  the  duties  of  the  individual  toward 
itself,  but  it  has  somewhat  tardily  recognized  its  obligations  toward  the 
individual.  The  awakening  has  been  with  a  sort  of  start,  and  we  have 
gone  to  the  extreme  that  some  people  have  fairly  turned  purple  in  call- 
ing us  rampantly  "paternalistic."  We  have  enacted  laws  relating  to 
health,  wise  sanitary  measures,  others  looking  to  the  comfort,  the  lib- 
erty of  the  individual ;  we  even  legislate  now  to  the  end  that  nothing 
but  pleasant  sights  shall  be  seen  by  the  individual  at  least  in  our  streets. 
We  eliminate  deformed  and  repulsive  beggars,  projecting  signs,  cattle, 
noisy  vendors,  etc.  The  State  steps  in  and,  to  a  degree  at  least,  pre- 
vents one  or  a  combination  of  men  from  fleecing  or  extorting  from  the 
individual.  It  educates  his  children,  carries  away  the  refuse  from  his 
house ;  it  cares  for  the  sick,  the  very  poor,  the  aged.  But  its  tendencies, 
an  hereditary  trait  handed  down  from  medieval  times,  are  still  to  take 
hold  of  things  as  a  sort  of  last  resort — efforts  towards  cure  seem  to  be 
more  natural  to  it  than  anything  in  the  creative  way,  or  prevention  of 


troubles.  In  so  many  things  the  State  does  literally  the  amputation  that, 
alas,  is  all  too  frequently  necessary,  and  spends  vast  sums  in  that  am- 
putating while  insignificant  expenditures  would  have  been  all  that  was 
necessary  to  have  prevented  the  evils  that  made  the  amputation  neces- 
sary. Talk  of  consistency !  We  spend  millions  in  prisons,  hospitals,  poor- 
houses,  and  such  institutions,  while  we  are  niggardly  indeed  with  our 
school  funds,  health  boards,  and  other  preventive  agencies,  that,  if  proper- 
ly and  more  liberally  handled,  would  reduce  by  half  or  more  the  expenses 

incurred   for  the  cure. 

So  with  fire,  the  municipality  spends  millions  in  alleged  fire  protec- 
tion, but  when  you  suggest  the  expenditure  of  five  cents  for  municipal 
fire-prevention,  why,  the  authorities  look  at  you  askance  and  feel  cer- 
tain that  an  attempt  is  going  to  be  made  to  rob  the  till.  One  thing  could 
be  done,  however,  a  splendid  preventive  measure,  that  would  not  cost 
the  municipality  one  cent  and  that  would,  in  time,  cut  off  a  very  large 
percentage  of  the  expenditure  now  incurred  for  fire  cure.  One  of  the 
city's  most  sacred  rights  is  the  imposition  of  taxes,  a  lien  against  prop- 
erty that  takes  precedence  of  all  else,  a  sacred  and  inalienable  right, 
but,   in   heaven's   name,   is   there   any   reason   why   that   right   should   not  be 

intelligently  exercised?  ^ 

As  things  are  now,  if  a  man,  besides  being  business-like  and  appre- 
ciative of  his  own  welfare  and  the  security  of  his  property,  is  public- 
spirited  enough  to  build  well  and  refrains  from  making  his  property  a 
source  of  danger  to  that  of  his  neighbor,  a  source  of  anxiety  and  expense 
to  his  city,  and  puts  into  that  building  in  the  way  of  fire-proof  construc- 
tion and  general  betterment  a  much  larger  sum  than  what  indifferent 
existing  laws  we  do  have  compel  him  to,  why,  the  assessor  comes  along 
and  says  that  the  total  value  of  that  building  is  so  much,  including  the 
cost  of  those  aforesaid  betterments,  and,  therefore,  the  man's  taxes  must 
be  so  much— a  fixed  per  cent  that  is  the  same  all  around—so  that  the 
man  is  not  only  taxed  upon  the  value  that  he  may  be  expected  to  get 
out  of  his  property,  but  is  taxed  upon  the  additional  amount  he  has 
already  taxed  himself  pro  bono  publico,  and,  unnecessarily,  from  some  view- 
points—a  compounded  affair;  inequitable,  unjust! 

That  man  has  built  well  enough  that  there  is  but  little  danger  of  his 
property  being  much  damaged  by  fire  or  of  its  being  the  cause  of  damage 
to  adjacent  property.     That  building  of  his  will  not  give  any  work  to  the 
fire   department.      Indeed,   he   could   get   along   without   that    department. 
Salaries  and  cost  of  apparatus,  etc.,  constitute  a  very  heavy  item  of  city 
expenditure— a  goodly  share  of  our  taxes  go  to  the  defraying  of  that  ex- 
pense. , 
The  other  man,  a  sort  of  Buddenseick,  builds  a  tenement.      He  and 
his  architect   labor  with  the  building  department  to   secure   exemptions; 
they  "skin"  the  building  everywhere  they   possibly   can.     The   safety   of 
the  property  is  not  the  question.     The  one  thing  is  to  get  the  very  great- 
est return  possible   in  rents.     Those  rents  will  be  high   enough  so  that 
he  can  afford  to  pay  the  pretty  stiff  rating  the  insurance  companies  mulct 
him-  if  the  building  burns  down,  why,  they  will  pay  him  for  it;  if  any 
lives  are  lost,  why,  that  is  none  of  his  business.     The  city  wishes  to  pro- 
tect   life    however,   and,   perhaps,   additional  ladders    and    other    provisions 
are   made   so   as   to   safeguard    that   very   building:    the   fire   department 
watches  it  very  carefully ;    it    is    one    they  are    sure    to  be  called    to,  sooner 
or  later      The  assessor  comes  along.     The   property   is   worth   so   much 
and  it  is  manifest,  even  to  him,  that  it  was  built  very  cheaply;  the  total 
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investment  is  small,  howbeit  that  the  danger  is  great,  and  Mr.  Man  is 
assessed  on  his  cheap  to  him,  but  expensive  building  to  his  city,  at  just 
exactly  the  same  rate  as  the  other  man. 

What  justice  is  there  in  that? 

How  much  better,  more  just  and  equitable,  and  what  an  encourage- 
ment it  would  be  to  good  building  if  taxes  were  on  a  sliding  scale,  ar- 
ranged according  to  classes  of  building — class  A,  class  B,  and  so  on.  The 
minimum  rate  assessed  against  the  very  best  buildings,  those  well-built 
and  in  which  every  precaution  is  taken  to  prevent  fire,  and  the  very  max- 
imum tax  levied  against  old  fire-traps  and  buildings  that  are  a  menace 
to  all  about  them  and  on  account  of  which  nine-tenths  of  all  our  great  ex- 
pense for  fire-protection  has  to  be  incurred. 

It  would  not  only  encourage  better  building,  but  it  would  be  a  very 
great  incentive  to  the  general  improvement  of  property  and  the  elimination 
of  old  rookeries  in  cities. 

The  insurance  companies  could  do  as  much  for  us  as  this  proposed 
system  of  taxation.  They  could  make  their  rates  on  poorly  built  buildings 
prohibitive,  so  that  a  man  would  have  to  build  well.  But  they  have  not 
the  public  weal  at  heart.  We  cannot  expect  them  to  do  anything  public- 
spirited.  Insurance  companies  are  managed  for  private  gain.  Insurance 
is  essentially  a  gamble,  and  there  will  be  no  remedial  rates  established 
as  long  as  there  is  any  possibility  of  the  companies  winning  out  in  that 
gamble.  Besides,  when  a  great  disaster  occurs,  as  at  San  Francisco,  why, 
they  can  repudiate  the  claims  against  them,  or  fight  them,  or  ''settle" 
them.  Or  they  can  go  out  of  business,  or  they  can  raise  the  rates 
slightly  all  over  the  country,  and  it  is  such  a  vast  country  that  they 
can  soon  refund  themselves  for  such  a  colossal  loss  as  even  that  of  San 
Francisco. 

No,  we  need  expect  but  very  little  from  the  insurance  companies.  The 
cure  lies  in  the  direction  of  the  reform  of  municipal  taxes.  That  reform 
would  not  be  very  difficult,  and  it  would  soon  be  brought  about  if  people 
would  only  wake  up  to  their  own  privileges,  and  rights,  and  advantages, 
and  insist  upon  them.  The  municipality  exists  for  and  by  them;  why 
have  they  not  sense  enough  to  do  that  governing — their  own  governing 
right? 

We  have  harped  on  this  reform  in  taxes  for  years.  How  hopeless 
it  almost  seems  to  secure  anything  of  that  kind  and  how  one  has  to  literally 
fight  himself  to  not  repeat  what  a  great  capitalist  once  said  about  the 
dear  people!  It  is  only  by  persistent  and  never-ending  hammering  that 
we  have  secured  any  reforms  in  the  past,  and,  trying  as  it  is,  we  will  keep 
on  that  hammering  in  this  matter,  too,  until  something  is  accomplished. 
Our  people  have  not  been  responsive,  as  I  say,  but  that  the  suggestion  is 
a  practicable  one  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  Paris,  quick  at  realizing  the 
possibilities  of  any  suggestion,  whether  from  its  own  people  or  from 
abroad,  has  adopted  this  idea  and  has  it  in  successful  operation.  More 
than  that,  it  has  gone  a  step  farther,  and  is  encouraging  the  beautifying  of 
its  buildings,  as  well  as  their  proper  construction.  It  actually  awards 
prizes  to  the  architects  of  its  most  beautiful  private  buildings  and  remits 
a  certain  percentage  of  taxes  to  the  owners  of  those  buildings  for 
having  ''taken  steps  to  assist  in  making  of  it  the  most  beautiful  city  in  the 
world." 

I  suppose  if  we  should  sugges;  such  a  system  of  prizes,  as  well  as 
remitted  taxes,  there  would  be  those  who  should  fairly  shriek  "patern- 
alism!" 
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On  the  following  ten  pages  will  be  found 


The  Connpetitive  Plans  for 


MY 


SAN   i  K\\c  iSCO 


As  presented  by  Architects 


Frank  T.  Shea 
Ralph  Warner  Hart 
Sutton  6c  Weeks 
L  Mastropasqua 


Charles  Paff  &  Co. 

Stone  &  Smith 

Loring  P.  Rixford 

William  Mooser  &  A.  M.  Milwain 


CONDITIONS: 

Building  to  be  from  eight  to  ten  stories 

high;  Class  A  Construction 

and  to  cost  $120,000 
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Govemoaent  Buildings  and  I 

By  WILLIAM  A.  NEWMAN,  Architect 


ney  Act 


THE  construction  of  Government  buildings  has  always  been  a  matter  of  pub- 
lic interest  and  at  the  present  time  in  the  various  magazines  appear  several 
complimentary  articles,  giving  much  credit  for  the  good  work  and  con- 
struction which  has  been  shown  in  our  Federal  buildings. 

Certain  of  the  larger  public  buildings  in  this  country,  such  as  thePostOffices 
at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  and  the  Custom  House  buildings 
at  New  York  City,  Baltimore  and  San  Francisco,  have  been  designed  by  suc- 
cessful architects  in  competitions  authorized  by  what  is  known  as  the  Tarsney 

Act. 

As  a  general  rule  the  smaller  buildings  are  usually  assigned  to  the  office  of 
the  Supervising  Architect.  The  largest  building  which  Mr.  Taylor  has  de- 
signed and  completed  at  this  date,  is  the  magnificent  new  Post  Office  and  Court 
House  building  in  San  Francisco. 

If  a  building  is  to  be  constructed  by  the  Supervising  Architect  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  all  the  drawings  and  specifications  are  gotten  out  and 
the  contracts  awarded  at  his  office  in  Washington,  where  a  large  force  of  ex- 
pert assistants  is  constantly  employed.  As  soon  as  operations  begin  a  Govern- 
ment Superintendent  of  Construction  is  stationed  at  the  building  to  direct  the 
progress  of  the  work,  until  its  completion  and  acceptance. 

If,  however,  the  building  is  to  be  erected  under  the  provisions  of  the  Tars- 
ney Act,  the  following  is  a  synopsis  of  the  modus  operandi : 

The  United  States  Statutes  at  Large,  Vol.  27,  Chapter  146,  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  for  such  buildings  as  he  may  select,  to  obtain  plans 
and  specifications  for  the  erection  of  public  buildings  for  the  United  States 
authorized  by  Congress,  by  competition  among  architects;  provided  that  the 
general  supervision  of  the  work  shall  continue  in  the  office  of  the  Supervising 
Architect  of  the  Treasury  Department,  who  is  the  representative  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  all  matters  connected  with  the  erection  and  completion  of  such 
buildings. 

At  least  five  architects  of  good  professional  standing,  who  are  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  shall  be  invited  to  submit  plans,  drawings  and  specifications, 
to  be  passed  upon  as  to  merit  by  a  commission  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  consisting  of  the  Supervising  Architect  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, and  two  architects,  or  experts  in  the  construction  of  buildings. 

Full  data  and  information  as  to  cost  and  general  requirements  of  the  build- 
ings will  be  furnished  competitors. 

The  successful  architect  will  receive  in  compensation  for  his  full  profes- 
sional services,  including  local  supervision  of  the  building,  a  fee  computed  at 
the  rate  of  5  per  cent  upon  all  sums  up  to  $500,000 ;. 3 >4  per  cent  upon  the  next 
$500,000,  or  any  part  th-reof,  and  2>^  per  cent  upon  any  excess  beyond 
$1,000,000. 

The  Department  agrees  to  make  selection  from  the  designs  submitted,  if, 
in  its  opinion,  one  suitable  in  all  respects  as  to  design,  detail  and  cost  be  sub- 
mitted ;  but  reserves  the  right  to  reject  any  or  all,  and  reopen  the  competition 
if  no  suitable  design  has  been  received. 

A  detailed  estimate  of  cost  must  also  be  furnished  by  the  competing  archi- 
tects. 

A  competitor  will  forfeit  all  privileges,  who  shall  violate  any  of  the  condi- 
tions or  who  seeks  in  any  way  directly  or  indirectly  to  gain  advantage  by  in- 
fluencing in  his  favor  any  of  the  commission. 
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No  member  of  the  commission  or  employee  of  the  Treasury  Department 
shall  have  any  interest  whatever  in  any  design  submitted. 

The  drawings  are  to  be  forwarded  without  any  distinguishing  mark,  ac- 
companied by  a  sealed  envelope  containing  the  name  and  address  of  the  com- 
petitor, which  will  be  numbered,  and  opened  when  the  final  selection  has  been 

made. 

The  commission  is  to  examine  the  drawings,  etc.,  and  give  to  each  the  rank 
to  which,  in  their  judgment,  its  merit  entitles  it,  and  submit  their  findings  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

The  selection  of  one  of  the  designs  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the 
Postmaster  General  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  shall  be  final  and  con- 
clusive. 11    ,     . 

Upon  the  award  of  the  contract  to  the  successful  architect  all  designs  of 
unsuccessful  competitors  will  be  returned  to  them,  and  no  use  will  be  made  of 
any  drawings  not  accepted,  or  of  any  part  that  may  be  original  without  consent 

of  the  author. 

Among  the  appropriations,  of  interest  to  this  Coast,  passed  at  the  last  ses- 
sion of  Congress  for  the  purchase  of  sites  and  erection  thereon  of  new  Fed- 
eral buildings  may  be  mentioned  the  following :  Sub-Treasury,  San  Francisco, 
$375,000;  Baker  City,  Oregon,  $65,000;  Ogden,  Utah,  $120,000;  Santa  Rosa, 
Cal.,  $70,000;  Eureka,  Cal.,  $120,000;  Santa  Cruz,  Cal.,  $15,000;  San  Diego, 
Cal.,  $150,000. 

*  * 

Some  Pointers  on  the  Contracting  Business 

I    >  ^SPONDING  to  an  inquiry,  a  correspondent  of  the  National  Builder 

I  \       makes  the  following  suggestions  to  a  man  about  to  embark  in  con- 

"^      tracting.     Some  of  the  suggestions  may  appear  biased,  but  they  are 

given  for  what  they  are  worth :  i       -i     r    u 

You  may  be  ever  so  good  a  mechanic,  understand  every  detail  of  the 
work  from  A  to  Z,  systemize  your  work  and  give  it  your  whole  undivided 
attention  for  sixteen  hours  a  day  throughout  the  season,  and  all  this  will 

not  get  you  there ! 

A  knowledge  of  business  tact,  of  graft  and  put-up-jobbery,  is  as  es- 
sential to  the  successful  contractor  as  is  a  knowledge  of  the  use  of  the 
steel-square  to  the  roof-framer.  For  in  the  contracting  business  a  job  is 
not  awarded  to  the  party  making  the  fairest  bid,  but  to  the  party  making 
the  lowest  bid,  and  any  time  a  half-dozen  bids  are  tendered  for  any  job,  it 
is  a  safe  assumption  that  two  of  those  bids  are  below  any  reasonable  profit 
to  the  contractor.  In  the  face  of  this  competition  it  is  up  to  your  would-be- 
contractor  to  somehow  swing  a  job  unto  himself  at  a  remunerative  figure. 
I  have  read  all  sorts  of  works  on  how  to  do  things  about  a  building,  but  un- 
til the  student  has  learned  this  other  thing,  he  is  as  unfit  for  the  open  field 
as  is  a  wooden  pup  unfit  for  a  field  trial. 

The  power  that  an  architect  holds  to  make  or  unmake  a  contractor  is 
to  be  respected,  not  because  of  its  moral  exercise,  but  because  of  its  potency. 
The  extent  to  which  the  general  building  public  can  be  operated  upon  is 
one  of  the  amazing  wonders  that  will  appear  to  your  correspondent  as  he 

ripens  in  the  service. 

However,  here  are  a  few  general  rules  that  I  would  lay  down  to  the 

young  contractor. 

Keep  an  accurate  and  full  account  of  every  item  that  enters  into  the 
cost  of  every  job.     After  a  time  these  accounts  will  be  a  handy  reference 
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and  means  of  comparison  between  the  jobs  done  and  the  jobs  being  figured 
upon.  This  should  prevent  any  serious  variation  from  the  actual  cost  of 
constructing  the  building  under  consideration. 

Do  not  take  any  one's  word  for  what  any  building  has  cost!  Here  is 
where  many  a  young  contractor  is  caught.  Few  contractors  will  acknowl- 
edge having  lost  anything  on  a  job.  To  do  so  would  be  to  admit  their  own 
inability  to  estimate  and  handle  work  properly.  The  architect  is  usually 
there  also  with  an  under-estimate  unless  some  favored  contractor  is  con- 
cerned. The  reason  is  this :  The  prospective  builder  employs  an  architect 
to  draw  up  a  plan  for  a  $3000  cottage.  If  he  draws  such  a  plan  the  pro- 
spective builder  will  not  be  satisfied.  He  has  heard  of  a  cottage  here  and 
there,  that  was  built  for  $2870  and  a  much  better  cottage.  He  knows  that 
$3000  should  get  him  a  much  better  building.  The  architect  anticipates 
this  or  he  would  have  done  his  work  for  nothing,  so  he  draws  up  a  $3500 
plan.  The  owner  is  satisfied  and  it  is  up  to  the  architect  to  get  this  job 
done  for  $3000  or  lose  his  work.  These  are  the  snares  that  get  the  unin- 
itiated and  incompetent  contractors.  t 

Do  not  lose  any  time  in  trying  to  get  a  job  that  does  not  appear  to  be 
coming  your  way.  Do  not  bid  upon  it  if  you  beHeve  that  any  other  contrac- 
tor is  preferred.  H  your  bid  is  wanted  very  much,  you  will  find  it  out  in 
time.  Unless  you  feel  that  you  are  the  favored  contractor,  tender  a  sealed 
bid  at  the  hour  of  opening  and  see  to  it  that  all  envelopes  to  be  opened  are 
in  sight  before  any  of  them  are  opened. 

Do  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  get  in  your  figures.  It  is  here  where  the 
eleventh-hour  man  is  not  so  easily  handed  the  worst  of  it.  In  nearly  all 
put-up  jobs  the  last  man  to  bring  in  figures  is  the  protected  party. 

When  all  is  said  and  done  there  is  little  use  in  trying  to  get  any  job 
that  is  fixed  up  for  another.  A  sucker  is  born  and  not  made  and  you  will 
lose  lots  of  valuable  time  in  trying  to  lure  a  sucker  from  his  fate  with  trout 
flies.  You  will  do  much  better  to  cut  out  a  sucker  from  the  vast  multitude 
for  your  own  exploitation.  A  trout  belongs  to  whoever  gets  him,  but  a 
sucker  belongs  to  whoever  sees  him  first. 

Then  there  is  much  to  be  learned  in  diplomacy  in  turning  off  work. 
Here  again  is  where  the  architect  gets  in  his  deadly  work.  Read  your 
specifications  very  carefully  and  study  your  plans  thoroughly.  You  may 
be  able  to  erase  and  rewrite  the  copy  that  is  used  as  "exhibit"  in  your  con- 
tract and  protect  yourself  from  a  lot  of  imposition.  Unless  you  are  the 
favored  contractor,  the  imposition  will  be  there  laying  for  you. 

Do  not  stand  for  unnecessary  complaints  and  criticisms  from  the 
owner.  If  you  want  his  respect  and  fair  treatment,  call  him  down  in  a  sin- 
cere and  business-like  manner.  Do  not  argue  or  discuss  the  job  with  him. 
You  know  when  the  work  and  material  are  right,  let  that  settle  it.  If  you 
submit  to  any  ill-humored  complaints,  there  will  be  no  limit  to  what  will  be 
coming  to  you  and  the  impression  will  go  out  that  it  is  all  due  you. 

If  there  is  anything  about  your  work  that  you  do  not  understand,  be 
careful  that  no  one  finds  it  out.  Your  own  men  will  advertise  it  and  your 
enemies  will  use  it  against  you. 

As  a  rule,  do  not  employ  men  who  are  forever  talking  about  how  to  do 
work.  It  is  these  who  usually  know  the  least  about  it.  And  any  sincere 
student  will  study  his  work  at  a  leisure  hour  in  a  silent  manner.  Cut  out 
those  who  are  forever  talking  about  tools  and  work. 
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I  Vr'i'  of  cciiti'r  li.'iii:^  of  Bixhx  Hotel.  s/io7>.'in^—a'/icrc  su/^ forts  -arrc  removed  under  the  north  faiiel 

of  the  fifth  story  floor.     J  he  eonerete  on  the  roof  is  tii.'cnty-four  hours  old: 

the  ftoor  slab  of  the  f  ft h  story  is  ti>.'eiity  days  old. 
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Partial  Collapse  of  the  Bixby  Hotel  at  Long  Beach 

ON  the  morning  of  November  9th  last  the  Bixby  Hotel  at  Long  Beach, 
Cal.,  one  of  the  largest  reinforced  concrete  buildings  in  the  world, 
partly  collapsed.    In  this  accident  ten  lives  were  lost  and  about  a  dozen 
workmen  were   injured.     The  collapse  of  the  hotel,  aside  from  its  tragic 
features,  has  proven  an  event  of  no  little  significance  in  the  building  world. 
At  first  there  were  grave  fears  that   the    disaster    might   result    in   a    setback 
for    reinforced    concrete    construction,    but    careful    investigation     by    those 
in  a  position  to  judge  has  resulted  in  a  complete  vindication  of  this  type  of 
construction.     The  accident,  appalling  as  it  was,  has  served  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the   absolute  necessity   of   employing  good   men   and   using  good 
material  in  reinforced  concrete  work.     In  this  case  there  appears  to  have  been 
nothing  wrong  with  the  material— the  real  cause,  apparently,  being  the  absence 
of  proper  engineering  supervision.    The  accident  will  probably  result  in  the  em- 
ployment hereafter  o"f  only  competent  persons  to  design  and  build  structures  of 
this  particular  type.    And  it  is  bound  to  prove  of  great  benefit  to  San  Fran- 
cisco builders  in  warning  them  of  the  dangers  in  taking  liberties  with  the 
method  and  in  demonstrating  the  necessity  of  the  utmost  precaution  both 
in  architecture  and  engineering. 

The  architects  for  the  Bixby  Hotel  are  Messrs.  Austin  and  Brown,  of 
Los  Angeles,  and  the  contractor,  F.  L.  Spaulding  of  Long  Beach. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  following  the  examinations  by  experts  of 
the  collapsed  hotel,  reinforced  concrete,  as  a  structural  material,  has  in  no 
way  been  shown  to  be  a  failure.  The  investigations  proved  that  the  floors 
in  the  upper  stories  of  the  hotel  were  not  of  the  purely  reinforced  type,  but 
were  a  composite  in  which  60  per  cent  of  burnt  tile  was  used.  The  lower 
floor,  which* was  entirely  of  reinforced  concrete,  withstood  the  shock  of  the 

tons  of  debris  that  fell. 

The  inquiry  further  demonstrated  that  the  supports  or  forms  were  re- 
moved before  the  cement  was  thoroughly  aged,  and  had  the  cement  been 
properly  handled  in  the  course  of  construction  there  would  have  been  no 
collapse.  The  owners  of  the  hotel  have  shown  their  confidence  iu  the  type 
of  construction  by  ordering  the  architects  to  proceed  at  once  to  rebuild  that 
portion  of  the  structure  which  was  damaged. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  Bixby  Hotel  was  $350,000.  The  loss  as  a 
result  of  the  accident  will  probably  not  exceed  $50,000.  The  plans  called  for 
a  five-story  building,  the  latter  l)eing  shai)cd  like  the  letter  "H."  It  was 
the  bar  to 'the  "H"  which  gave  way  and  carried  down  the  five  stories.  The 
Kahn  system  of  reinforcing  was  used  in  the  construction  of  the  budding. 

Heber  &  Thayer,  representing  the  Trussed  Concrete  Steel  Company 
in  Southern  CalifoVnia,  claim  to  have  had  m^  part  in  the  designing  of  the 
l)uilding  further  than  the  beams  and  floors.  T  concrete  beams  were  used 
for  thelfloors,  the  space  between  the  joists  being  filled  with  a  row  of  hard 
burned  terra  cotta  tile  with  scored  sides,  to  insure  a  firm  connection  with 
the  concrete.  The  tile  has  no  bearing  power,  its  chief  advi^ntage  being  to 
lessen  the  dead  weight.  The  Kahn  representatives  assert  that  their  system 
was  not  being  used  on  the  roof,  at  least  not  in  conformity  with  their  designs. 
They  declare  an  additional  story  was  added  by  the  architects  after  the 
original  plans  were  made,  and  that  a  voung  and  inexperienced  engineer  was 
employed.  It  was  this  last  story  that  gave  way  while  the  workmen  were 
busy  pouring  the  cement  into  the  roof  forms.  _ 

'  \  coroner's  jury  rendered  a  verdict  three  days  after  the  accident,  i  he 
jury  found  that  the  collapse  was  occasioned  by  the  premature  removal  of 
]>art  of  the  timbers  supporting  the  fifth  floor. 
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Bixby  Hotel  at  Long  Beach 
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View  of  center  wing:  of  Bixby  Hotel,  showing  where  supports  were  removed  under  the  north  Panel 

of  the  fifth  story  floor.     The  concrete  on  the  roof  is  tiventyfour  hours  old; 

t hi  floor  slab  of  the  fifth  story  is  twenty  days  old. 


O^'  the  morning  of  November  9th  last  the  Bixby  Hotel  at  Long  Beach, 
Cal.,  one  of  the  largest  reinforced  concrete  buildings  in  the  world, 
partly  collapsed.    In  this  accident  ten  lives  were  lost  and  about  a  dozen 
workmen  were  injured.     The  collapse  of  the  hotel,  aside  from  its  tragic 
features,  has  proven  an  event  of  no  little  significance  in  the  building  world. 
At  first  there  were  grave  fears  that   the    disaster   might    result    in    a    setback 
for    reinforced    concrete    construction,    but    careful    investigation     by    those 
in  a  position  to  judge  has  resulted  in  a  complete  vindication  of  this  type  of 
construction.     The  accident,  appalling  as  it  was,  has  served  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the   absolute   necessity   of   employing  good   men   and   using   good 
material  in  reinforced  concrete  work.     In  this  case  there  appears  to  have  been 
nothing  wrong  with  the  material— the  real  cause,  apparently,  being  the  absence 
of  proper  engineering  supervision.    The  accident  will  probably  result  in  the  em- 
ployment hereafter  of  only  competent  persons  to  design  and  build  structures  of 
this  particular  type.    And  it  is  bound  to  prove  of  great  benefit  to  San  Fran- 
cisco builders  in  warning  them  of  the  dangers  in  taking  liberties  with  the 
method  and  in  demonstrating  the  necessity  of  the  utmost  precaution  both 

in  architecture  and  engineering.  ,  -r.  r 

The  architects  for  the  Bixby  Hotel  are  Messrs.  Austin  and  Brown,  of 
Los  Angeles,  and  the  contractor,  F.  L.  Spaulding  of  Long  Beach. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  following  the  examinations  by  experts  of 
the  collapsed  hotel,  reinforced  concrete,  as  a  structural  material,  has  in  no 
way  been  shown  to  be  a  failure.  The  investigations  proved  that  the  floors 
in  the  upper  stories  of  the  hotel  were  not  of  the  purely  reinforced  type,  but 
were  a  composite  in  which  60  per  cent  of  burnt  tile  was  used.  The  lower 
floor,  which  was  entirely  of  reinforced  concrete,  withstood  the  shock  of  the 

tons  of  debris  that  fell. 

The  inquiry  further  demonstrated  that  the  supports  or  forms  were  re- 
moved before  the  cement  was  thoroughly  aged,  and  had  the  cement  been 
properly  handled  in  the  course  of  construction  there  would  have  been  no 
collapse.  The  owners  of  the  hotel  have  shown  their  confidence  in  the  type 
of  construction  by  ordering  the  architects  to  proceed  at  once  to  rebuild  that 
portion  of  the  structure  which  was  damaged. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  Bixby  Hotel  was  $350,000.  The  loss  as  a 
result  of  the  accident  will  probably  not  exceed  $50,000.  The  plans  called  for 
a  five-story  building,  the  latter  being  shaped  like  the  letter  "H."  It  was 
the  bar  to  the  ''H"  which  gave  way  and  carried  down  the  five  stories.  The 
Kahn  system  of  reinforcing  was  used  in  the  construction  of  the  building. 

Heber  &  Thayer,  representing  the  Trussed  Concrete  Steel  Company 
in  Southern  California,  claim  to  have  had  no  part  in  the  designing  of  the 
building  further  than  the  beams  and  floors.  T  concrete  beams  were  used 
for  the  floors,  the  space  between  the  joists  being  filled  with  a  row  of  hard 
burned  terra  cotta  tile  with  scored  sides,  to  insure  a  firm  connection  with 
the  concrete.  The  tile  has  no  bearing  power,  its  chief  advantage  being  to 
lessen  the  dead  weight.  The  Kahn  representatives  assert  that  their  system 
was  not  being  used  on  the  roof,  at  least  not  in  conformity  with  their  designs. 
They  declare  an  additional  story  was  added  by  the  architects  after  the 
original  plans  were  made,  and  that  a  young  and  inexperienced  engineer  was 
employed.  It  was  this  last  story  that  gave  way  while  the  workmen  were 
busy  pouring  the  cement  into  the  roof  forms. 

A  coroner's  jury  rendered  a  verdict  three  days  after  the  accident,  ihe 
jury  found  that  the  collapse  was  occasioned  by  the  premature  removal  of 
part  of  the  timbers  supporting  the  fifth  floor. 
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SAYS  COLLAPSE   STARTED   FROM    THE   TOP 

Hv  1()H\  C.   Al'STIN,  of  Austin  cS:    Brown,  Architects 


A 


FTER  makins: 
a  careful  ex- 
amination of 
the  l>ixby  Hotel  at 
Lon<^  Beach,  for 
which  we  are  the 
architects,  we  have 
been  unable  to  find 
any  other  cause  for 
the  failure  of  a 
portion  of  the  cen- 
ter wini^  other  than 
the  following: 

The  fifth  story 
floor    had    been  in 
place    eighteen 
days,  and  the  sup- 
ports and  forms  for 
the    roof   were    in- 
stalled     over      the 
floor    of    the    fifth 
story,    and    all    of 
the  concrete  for  the 
roof    was    being 
poured    when     the 
collapse     occurred. 
One    or    two    days 
before  the  collapse 
the  forms  under  the 
fifth  story  floor  in 
two   panels,   each 
panel  being  the  full 
length  of  the  wing, 
had  been  removed, 
leaving     this    floor 
onlv  eighteen  days 
old   to   support   its 
own      weight,     the 
weight    of    all    the 
forms,    and    the 
dead  weight  of  the 
roof. 

Our  theory  is 
that  the  fifth  floor 
and  the  roof  started 
simultaneously,  and 

that  the  impact,  plus  the  weight,  was  too  much  for  the  fourth  story  floor  to 
carry.  It  is  well  demonstrated  on  this  building  that  the  method  of  construction 
was  perfectly  capable  of  sustaining  the  loads  for  which  it  was  designed  when 
the  concrete  was  of  sufficient  age. 

As  will  be  seen  by  the  photographs,  several  of  the  floors  are  now  carry- 
ing in  the  form  of  debris,  many  times  the  weight  they  are  supposed  to  be 


ShowhifT  Ofic  of  the  Reinforced  Concrete  S/^aiufrel  (rfn/crs. 
Bi.xtv  Hotel.  I .iiHK'  Heach 
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Vie7v  Shoii'inf^  Condition  of  the  Basement  after  the  co//a/^se. 

capable  of  sustaining.  All  of  the  evidence  goes  to  show  that  the  collapse 
started  from  the  top,  and  that  before  the  falling  material  had  tmie  to  reach 
the  first  and  second  stories  it  was  possible  for  men  to  escape  to  the  side 
wings  from  a  position  of  at  least  twenty  feet  under  the  fallen  part. 

We  are  now  uncovering  the  piers  to  demonstrate  that  no  change  has 
taken  place  in  their  position,  and  our  instructions  from  the  hotel  company 
are  to  proceed  with  the  building  to  its  final  completion  without  any  devia- 
tion from  the  original  plan,  and  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 

BLAMES  HOLLOW  TILE  WALLS 

liv  OTTO  H.    NKHKR,   Architect 

AFTER  having  gone  through  the  ruins  of  the  Bixby  Hotel,  I  am  more  than 
ever  before  convinced  that  there  is  no  better  method  of  construction  than 
reinforced  concrete.  I  am  absolutely  opposed  to  the  use  of  hollow  tile 
in  flooring  as  well  as  in  curtain  walls,  and  I  am  convinced  that  this  accident 
could  not^have  happened  if  the  ceilings  and  curtain  walls  had  been  constructed 

of  reinforced  concrete.  .     ,     i      i     •     ui 

Curtain  walls  and  ceilings  of  reinforced  concrete  are  particularly  desirable 
for  withstanding  earthquake  shocks,  for  a  steel  structure  as  well  as  for  a  rein- 
forced concrete  skeleton ;  brick  or  hollow  tile  and  mortar  will  not  stand  a  severe 
shock,  no  matter  how  good  the  construction. 

*  * 

CALLS  IT  MONGREL  CONSTRUCTION 

By  LOITS  A.   HICKS,  C.    K. 

I  MADE  a  special  trip  to  Los  Angeles,  and  in  company  with  Carl  Leon- 
ardt  made  a  minute  examination  of  the  collapsed  building.  I  discovered 
first  of  all  a  lamentable  lack  of  continuity  in  the  line  of  cleavage  at  t.io 
jointure  in  the  beams  and  columns.  I  found  several  instances  where  the 
columns  had  shifted  at  the  beam  joints  with  no  evidence  of  severe  weight  o 
falling  debris  to  cause  it.  A  fallen  pillar  showed  us  how  the  concrete  had 
been  poured  separately  and  no  continuous  bars  were  run  up  through  the 
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SAYS  COLLAl    i     STARTED   FROM   THE  TOP 

By  JOHN  C.  AUSTIN,  of  Austin  &  Brown,  Architects 

FTER  making 
a  careful  ex- 
amination of 
the  Bixby  Hotel  at 
Long  Beach,  for 
which  we  are  the 
architects,  we  have 
been  unable  to  find 
any  other  cause  for 
the  failure  of  a 
portion  of  the  cen- 
ter wing  other  than " 
the  following: 

The  fifth  story 
floor  had  been  in 
place  eighteen 
days,  and  the  sup- 
ports and  forms  for 
the  roof  were  in- 
stalled over  the 
floor  of  the  fifth 
story,  and  all  of 
the  concrete  for  the 
roof  was  being 
poured  when  the 
collapse  occurred. 
One  or  two  days 
before  the  collapse 
the  forms  under  the 
fifth  story  floor  in 
two  panels,  each 
panel  being  the  full 
length  of  the  wing, 
had  been  removed, 
leaving  this  floor 
only  eighteen  days 
old  to  support  its 
own  weight,  the 
weight  of  all  the 
forms,  and  the 
dead  weight  of  the 
roof. 

Our  theory  is 

that  the  fifth  floor 

and  the  roof  started 

simultaneously,  and 

that  the  impact,  plus  the  weight,  was  too  much  for  the  fourth  story  floor  to 

carry.    It  is  well  demonstrated  on  this  building  that  the  method  of  construction 

was  perfectly  capable  of  sustaining  the  loads  for  which  it  was  designed  when 

the  concrete  was  of  sufficient  age. 

As  will  be  seen  by  the  photographs,  several  of  the  floors  are  now  carry- 
ing in  the  form  of  debris,  many  times  the  weight  they  are  supposed  to  be 


Showing:  One  of  the  Reivf arced  Concrete  Spatidrel  Girders. 
Bixby  Hotel,  Long  Beach 
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View  Showing  Condition  of  the  Basement  after  the  collapse. 

capable  of  sustaining.  All  of  the  evidence  goes  to  show  that  the  collapse 
started  from  the  top,  and  that  before  the  falling  material  had  time  to  reach 
the  first  and  second  stories  it  was  possible  for  men  to  escape  to  the  side 
wings  from  a  position  of  at  least  twenty  feet  under  the  fallen  part. 

We  are  now  uncovering  the  piers  to  demonstrate  that  no  change  has 
taken  place  in  their  position,  and  our  instructions  from  the  hotel  conipany 
are  to  proceed  with  the  building  to  its  final  completion  without  any  devia- 
tion from  the  original  plan,  and  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 

*  * 

BLAMES  HOLLOW  TILE  WALLS 

By  OTTO  H.   NEHER,   Architect 

AFTER  having  gone  through  the  ruins  of  the  Bixby  Hotel,  I  am  more  than 
ever  before  convinced  that  there  is  no  better  method  of  construction  than 
reinforced  concrete.  I  am  absolutely  opposed  to  the  use  of  hollow  tile 
in  flooring  as  well  as  in  curtain  walls,  and  I  am  convinced  that  this  accident 
could  not  have  happened  if  the  ceilings  and  curtain  walls  had  been  constructed 

of  reinforced  concrete.  .     i     i     j     •    ui 

Curtain  walls  and  ceilings  of  reinforced  concrete  are  particularly  desirable 
for  withstanding  earthquake  shocks,  for  a  steel  structure  as  well  as  for  a  rein- 
forced concrete  skeleton ;  brick  or  hollow  tile  and  mortar  will  not  stand  a  severe 
shock,  no  matter  how  good  the  construction. 


CALLS  IT  MONGREL  CONSTRUCTION 

By  LOUIS  A.  HICKS,  C.  E. 

I  MADE  a  special  trip  to  Los  Angeles,  and  in  company  with  Carl  Leon- 
ardt  made  a  minute  examination  of  the  collapsed  building.  I  discovered 
first  of  all  a  lamentable  lack  of  continuity  in  the  line  of  cleavage  at  uie 
jointure  in  the  beams  and  columns.  I  found  several  mstances  where  the 
columns  had  shifted  at  the  beam  joints  with  no  evidence  of  severe  weight  of 
falling  debris  to  cause  it.  A  fallen  pillar  showed  us  how  the  concrete  had 
been  poured  separately  and  no  continuous  bars  were  run  up  through  the 
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columns.  This  thing  of  pouring  the  beams,  floors  and  columns  separate, 
though  never  good  judgment,  is  likely  to  be  avoided  in  the  future  by  builders. 
I  agree  with  Mr.  Leonardt,  who  calls  it  ''mongrel"  construction. 

*  * 

'     VICTORY  FOR  PURE  TYPE  OF  REINFORCED  CONCRETE 

By  CHARLES  F.  WHITTLESEY,  Architect 

THE  collapse  of  the  Hotel  Bixby,  instead  of  being  an  injury  to  the  cause 
of  reinforced  concrete  construction  of  the  pure  type,  such  as  is  used 
in  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  should  be  a  great  victory  for  it.  The 
hotel  is  not  what  you  would  call  an  example  of  the  pure  type  of  reinforced 
concrete  construction.  It  is  more  of  a  composite  construction  of  a  new  type 
in  which  about  60  per  cent  of  burnt  clay  tile  is  used  with  40  per  cent  of 
reinforced  concrete  in  all  of  the  upper  floors.  In  the  single  instance  where 
reinforced  concrete  was  used  entirely  the  results  were  most  satisfactory. 
I  have  reference  to  the  lower  floor,  which  stood  the  tremendous  weight  of 
the  great  mass  of  debris  which  crashed  down  upon  it  from  the  four  stories 

above.  . 

The  failure  clearly  started  at  the  top,  where  the  concrete  was  bemg 
deposited  in  the  roof  forms.  The  spans  were  long  and  the  mass  of  wet  con- 
crete was  very  heavy  and  the  temporary  supports  for  the  form  boxes  and 
false  work  were  weak  and  insufificient.  These  gave  way  and  precipitated 
the  whole  mass  with  terrific  impact  upon  the  next  floor  below,  the  fifth 
story,  which  was  yet  green  and  from  which  the  forms  had  been  recklessly 
removed  too  soon,  for  use  in  other  parts  of  the  building.  Not  having  had 
age  enough  to  stand  so  great  a  shock  it  went  down  with  its  load  to  the  next 
floor,  which  was  likewise  unable  to  stand  the  constantly  increasing  load, 
moving  with  increased  momentum.  Thus  each  floor  below  was  attacked 
in  turn,  all  of  them  falling  until  the  lower  floor,  before  mentioned,  was 
reached.  This  being  of  the  all  reinforced  concrete  type  proved  to  be  cap- 
able of  sustaining  the  shock  and  did  not  fall  except  in  the  center  span 
where  the  mountain  of  debris  fell  with  such  awful  and  irresistible  attack  that  it 
went  through  to  the  basement,  which  stood  20  feet  high  when  I  saw  it. 

This  should  be  an  object  lesson  to  those  having  a  little  knowledge  of 
the  theory  of  reinforced  concrete  construction,  yet  lack  the  experience 
for  its  practical  application.  In  this  case  I  think  that  the  blame  cannot  be 
placed  with  the  architects  of  the  building,  for  they  frankly  acknowledge 
their  inexperience  in  reinforced  concrete  work  and  intrusted  the  structural 
design  to  engineers  who  professed  a  knowledge  of  the  subject,  but  who  had 
had  little  or  no  actual  experience. 

While  the  floors  would  have  been  able  to  sustain  any  ordinary  load, 
'"tiiey  were  weak  in  design.  There  was  no  adequate  provision  made  for 
shear  at  the  beam  ends  and  the  reinforcing  metal  was  not  placed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  best  engineering  practice.  There  were  no  bracket  connec- 
tions at  the  intersection  of  beams  and  columns  and  because  of  the  intro- 
duction of  so  much  tile  in  the  construction  the  whole  system  was  very  weak 
in  resistance  to  shear.  The  superintendent  of  the  work  for  the  contractor 
was  a  man  known  to  have  a  reckless,  dare-devil  spirit,  and  through  his  lack 
of  discretion  and  caution  more  than  any  other  cause  is  due  the  catastrophe. 
As  an  instance  of  the  possibilities  of  reinforced  concrete  construction 
let  me  mention  that  in  the  new  Los  Angeles  Auditorium,  which  is  an  all 
reinforced  concrete  building  of  great  size  and  for  which  I  had  the  honor  of 
preparing  the  plans,  there  are  three  concrete  girders  of  42-foot  span  carry- 
ing a  concentrated  center  load  on  each  of  100  tons.  There  are  also  concrete  roof 
trusses  in  this  building  having  a  clear  span  of  112  feet. 


Figure  3.     {Note  Smooth  End  of  Column) 
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By  JOHN    B.   LEUNAKI),   C.   E. 

THE  recent  unfortunate  failure  of  the  Bixby  Hotel,  November  9th,  at  Long 
Beach,  Cal.,  has  aroused  an  increased  interest  in  reinforced  concrete  type 
of  construction.  Knowing  that  the  public  is  particularly  anxious  to  in- 
vestigate the  subject,  the  writer  submits  the  results  of  his  investigation  of  the 
existing  conditions  together  with  some  conclusions  as  to  the  probable  cause  of 

failure. 

The  location  of  the  building  is  at  Long  Beach,  a  suburban  town  about 
twenty  miles  from  Los  Angeles.  From  the  ocean  the  site  has  a  clear  exposure 
to  the  severest  storms  that  may  occur  on  the  Southern  California  Coast. 

Figure  one  shows  the  general  plan  diagram  o£  the  building,  which,  as  will 
be  noted,  consists  of  two  wings  and  a  connecting  portion.  The  part  that  failed 
is  indicated  by  the  section  lining.  The  building  has  a  total  height  of  five  stories, 
with  a  clear  distance  of  eight  feet  four  inches  each  above  the  second  floor  and 
of  nineteen  feet  between  the  first  and  second  floors.  (All  general  dimensions  of 
the  building  are  as  accurate  as  could  be  determined  in  the  field  by  careful  meas- 
urement with  a  two-foot  rule.) 

The  foundations  were  placed  upon  a  sandy  beach  at  an  elevation,  so 
the  writer  is  informed,  of  about  two  feet  below  low  tide  level  and  are  six  feet 
square.    The  basement  floor  was  laid  directly  on  the  beach  sand. 

There  is  but  one  system  of  girders  in  each  of  the  floors.  These  girders 
run  parallel  to  the  long  dimensions  of  the  wings  and  in  the  connecting  portion 
in  a  direction  normal  to  the  wing  girder.  The  roof  construction  over  the  con- 
necting portion  of  the  building  consists  of  concrete  girders  dividing  its  area  into 
rectangular  panels.  On  these  girders  at  the  time  of  failure,  there  was  bemg 
constructed  a  reinforced  concrete  slab  four  inches  in  thickness.  On  the  wings 
the  roof  construction  consisted  of  concrete  columns  supporting  concrete  girders 
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Figure  2 

running  parallel  to  the  girders  of  the  floor  system.  On  top  of  the  concrete  roof 
girders,  there  were  bolted  wall  plates  to  which  were  being  nailed  two  by  six- 
inch  ceiling  joists.  The  roof  construction  was  to  have  been  of  timber  frame 
covered  with  tile. 

The  girders  of  the  first  floor  are  fourteen  inches  wide  by  twenty-four  inches 
deep,  reinforced  with  three  bars  having  a  sectional  area  of  3.62  sq.  in.  On  the 
other  floors  the  girders  are  twelve  inches  wide  by  eighteen  inches  deep,  and  the 
Superintendent  insists  that  they  have  the  same  reinforcement  as  on  the  first  floor. 
The  girders  are  constructed  T  shape,  as  shown  by  Figure  two,  and  have  0.78 
square  inches  of  metal  for  continuity  reinforcement,  which  projects  about  three 
feet  six  inches  each  side  of  the  column  center.  None  of  the  girders  are  pro- 
vided with  haunches  or  brackets. 

The  slab  construction  consisted  of  five  inches  by  eight  inches  concrete 
beams  placed  seventeen  inches  center  to  center  and  reinforced  alternately  with 
bars  having  a  sectional  area  of  0.38  sq.  in.  and  0.78  sq.  in.,  respectively.  ^  Be- 
tween the  beams  is  a  row  of  six  inches  by  twelve  inches  hollow  tile,  which  is 
placed  in  a  line  normal  to  the  girders  and  parallel  to  the  beams,  the  twelve-inch 
dimension  of  the  tile  being  horizontal.  The  detail  of  this  construction  is  shown 
in  Figure  two.  On  top  of  the  tile  was  placed  a  two-inch  layer  of  concrete  which 
contained  no  reinforcement. 

The  columns  are  built  of  concrete  and  contain,  usually,  for  reinforcement, 
f<uir  one-half  inch  round  bars.  In  the  wrecked  portion,  the  basement  columns 
are  twenty-one  inches  square,  while  those  of  the  first  story  are  approximately 
round  as  shown  in  Figure  three,  being  about  twenty-six  inches  at  the  base  and 
tapering  to  twenty-two  inches  at  the  top.  Their  reinforcement  consists  of  four 
one-quarter  inch  square  bars.    The  second  story  columns  are  twelve  by  twelve 
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inches  and  the  third,  fourth  and  fifth  story  columns  are  ten  by  ten  inches. 
Fieure  four  shows  the  detail  of  the  joint  between  the  first  and  second  story 
columns  In  some  cases,  there  was  evidence  of  wire  wrappmg  about  one- 
sixteenth  inch  diameter  spaced  about  sixteen  inches ;  in  other  cases,  there  was 
no  evidence  of  wrapping  whatever.  In  several  instances  some  of  the  bars  vvere 
as  far  as  six  inches  from  the  edge  of  the  column  and  others  only  three-quarters 
inch,  as  can  be  clearly  seen  in  Figure  five.  If  the  reader  will  carefully  study 
this  view  he  will  note  the  position  of  the  rule  which  verifies  this  statement. 

The  'rods  in  the  columns  at  the  floor  levels  are  made  to  abut  one  another 

by  means  of  a  gas  pipe  sleeve.    The  ruins  gave  evidence  that  in  some  instances 

even  this  precaution  was  omitted,  as  can  be  seen  in  Figure  six.    In  no  case  was 

there  any  evidence  that  reinforcement  had  been  provided  to  enable  the  columns 

to  transmit  transverse  moment  to  the  girders  and  columns  below.    There  was 

ample  evidence  that  the  work  had  been  constructed  by  casting  the  column  up  to 

the  elevation  of  the  bottom  of  the  main  girders.    A  period  of  time  had  been 

allowed  to  elapse  before  the  girders  were  fabricated.    Afjer  a  second  interval 

of  time,  the  construction  of  the  column  for  the  next  story  was  commenced.  This 

was  apparent  because  of  the  smooth  fractures  which  occurred  at  these  places^ 

Such  reinforcement  as  was  provided  in  the  columns  was  insufficient  to  overcome 

the  weakness  of  the  lower  joint  and  there  was  none  at  all  at  the  floor  level  to 

safeguard  the  possibility  of  a  weakness  at  this  point.  .u,„„„u 

In  the  wall  columns,  there  was  an  eccentric  condition  of  loading  through 

the  imposing  of  a  sixteen-inch  column  on  a  twenty-one-inch  column  whose 

outside  faces  were  flush.  ,  .        ,  ,  j    i  u„,^c  ,„\tu 

The  wall  construction  consists  of  a  series  of  concrete  spandrel  beams  with 

a  curtain  enclosure  of  double  six-inch  hollow  tile.  .  .    „ 

The  concrete  was  fabricated  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  of  cement  two 
parts  of  sand  and  three  parts  of  gravel  or  rock  The  gravel  was  screened  and 
the  coarser  particles  were  crushed.  A  quarried  rock  was  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  columns.  The  sand  was  obtained  from  a  nearby  creek  and  such 
samples  as  were  obtainable,  showed  it  to  be  clean,  sharp  and  coarse,      ihe 
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cement  was  the  brand  known  as  Golden  Gate  and  is  manufactured  near  Suisun, 
Cal.  The  character  of  the  concrete,  where  it  was  placed  in  position  with  pre- 
caution to  insure  a  solid  mass,  was  of  such  excellent  quality  that  there  can  be 
no  suspicion  of  this  failure  being  caused  by  an  inferior  quality  of  cement. 

In  one  case,  I  am  reliably  informed,  such  carelessness  existed  in  the  placing 
of  the  concrete  as  to  necessitate  the  removal  of  a  column  after  the  floors  and 
columns  above  had  been  constructed.  This  reconstruction  was  accomplished 
by  placing  two  two  by  four  inch  shores  underneath  the  girders,  one  each  side, 
and  closely  adjoining  the  column.  The  concrete  was  then  removed  for  about 
half  the  length  of  the  column  and  poured  anew.  This  column  can  be  seen  in 
Figure  six,  and  it  will  be  noted  that  the  column  is  not  true  to  its  original 
position. 

The  formwork  appears  to  have  been  very  lightly  constructed,  the  uprights 
being  two  by  four  inches,  ofttimes  spliced  midway  of  their  length.  The  primary 
cause  of  the  failure  seems,  from  the  best  information  obtainable,  to  have  been 
the  collapse  of  the  formwork  of  the  roof  while  the  roof  was  being  cast.  The 
weight  of  the  roof  impinging  on  the  fifth  floor  incurred  a  condition  which  the 
construction  was  unable  to  resist.  The  fifth  floor  was  a  little  over  two  weeks 
old  at  the  time  of  the  accident.  The  constantly  increasing  load  was  sufficient 
to  destroy  each  of  the  succeeding  floors  and  to  carry  down  with  them  all  the 
interior  construction. 

The  building  was  designed  to  carry  a  live  load  of  forty  pounds  per  square 
foot.  The  writer  was  unable  to  learn  that  there  was  any  load  even  approx- 
imating this  on  the  floors  at  the  time  of  the  accident.     A  calculation  of  the 
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strength  of  the  girders  of  the  first  floor  in  accordance  with  the  parabolic  theory 
shows  that  there  would  exist  a  fibre  stress  of  about  11,000  pounds  per  square 
inch  on  the  steel  and  400  pounds  per  square  inch  on  the  concrete  for  live  and 
dead  loads.  On  the  ten  by  ten  inch  columns  in  the  third  floor  there  existed  a 
unit  stress  of  about  750  pounds  per  square  inch  under  dead  load  only.  As- 
suming the  live  load  of  the  roof  to  have  been  twenty  pounds  per  square  foot, 
there  would  have  been  a  unit  stress  of  1100  pounds  per  square  inch  on  the  con- 
crete. The  building  laws  of  San  Francisco  place  a  limitation  of  450  pounds  per 
square  inch  on  concrete  under  such  a  condition  as  this. 

It  will  be  well  to  note  that  an  attempt  in  construction  has  been  made  here 
that  is  not  sanctioned  by  the  most  advanced  constructors,  that  is,  the  elimination 
of  transverse  girders  and  the  placing  of  entire  dependence  for  horizontal  trans- 
verse forces  upon  thin  slab  construction.  The  entire  elimination  of  haunches  or 
brackets  together  with  their  reinforcement  is  a  serious  sacrifice  of  lateral 
stability,  particularly  so  in  a  location  where  a  structure  may  be  called  upon  to 
endure  very  severe  wind  conditions. 

A  building  having  steel  columns  resting  one  on  top  of  another  with  nothing 
more  than  a  dowel  pin  connection  would  inspire  no  feeling  of  security.  It 
therefore,  becomes  difficult  to  understand  why  a  concrete  structure  whose  col- 
umns contain  no  more  reinforcing  material  to  give  strength  at  the  floor  level 
than  would  be  obtained  in  the  above  steel  connection,  should  be  cited  as  an  ex- 
ample of  failure  of  the  reinforced  concrete  type.  Again,  imagine  the  designer 
running  only  a  single  line  of  girders  between  the  above  steel  columns  at  each 
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floor  level  in  a  five-story  structure  and  the  faults  and  weaknesses  of  the  general 
design  are  apparent. 

Only  the  opponent  of  reinforced  concrete  construction  would  dignify  the 
columns  of  the  Bixby  Hotel,  by  classifying  them  as  examples  of  this  type  of  con- 
struction. It  is  true  that  they  contain  some  metal,  but  the  amount  is  so  deficient 
and  the  placing  so  careless  and  inefficient  that  they  can  never  develop  the 
strength  that  columns  of  such  dimensions  should  possess,  and  will  have  when 
properly  reinforced.  The  defects  existing  in  the  columns  would  have  con- 
tributed much  less  toward  the  magnitude  of  the  disaster  had  the  proper  trans- 
verse girders  been  included  in  the  construction.  In  fact  it  might  reasonably  be 
assumed  that  such  girders  would  have  confined  the  failure  to  a  very  small  area 
and  might  have  stopped  it  at  the  fifth  floor. 

The  ruins  of  the  Bixby  Hotel  show  clearly  that  great  care  must  be  taken 
in  the  design  and  execution  of  such  structures.  They  also  confirm  the  belief 
that  when  these  precautions  have  been  taken,  reinforced  concrete  contains  the 
merits  and  security  that  have  been  advanced  in  its  favor. 
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J^Ae  Mark  Sheldon  Building  of  Retnf arced  Concrete,  noxv  under  construction 
Benjamin  G.  McDougalL  Architect  fno.  B.  Leonard.  C,  E..  Consulting  Engineer 

Seven-Story  Reinforred  Conrrelr  Off  ire  Riiilding 

By  BEN  J.  G.   Mc  DOUG  ALL,  Architect 

AMONG  the  leaders  in  the  building  of  the  New  San  Francisco  are  the 
Mark  Sheldon  Company,  who  are  to  erect  at  the  southeast  corner  of 
First  and  Market  streets  a  seven-story  office  building.  It  is  to  be 
of  reinforced  concrete,  faced  with  buflf  terra  cotta,  and  will  be  137.6  feet  deep 
with  a  frontage  on  Market  street  of  91  feet  8  inches. 

The  exterior  is  treated  in  a  style  that  has  been  evolved  for  office  build- 
ings in  this  country — and  which  lends  itself  well  to  a  structure  that  must 
have  abundance  of  light.  The  ornament  has  been  concentrated  at  the  first 
story  and  at  the  cornice.  The  effect  of  repetition  is  broken  by  a  slight  offset 
of  the  two  bays  at  either  end  of  the  facade,  these  breaks  being  emphasized 
by  the  addition  of  cartouches  immediately  below  the  capitals  of  the  three 
end  pilasters. 

The  ornamental  treatment  in  the  first  story  is  confined  to  the  entrances 
to  the  offices  which  occupy  the  six  upper  floors  of  the  building.  The  main 
entrance  which  will  be  on  First  street  is  given  a  simple  Doric  treatment, 
with  banded  columns  supporting  an  entablature  that  ties  in  and  lines  up 
with  the  heavy  belt  course  which  marks  the  top  of  the  first  story.  The 
Market  street  side,  while  a  little  smaller,  is  treated  in  the  same  general  style, 
having  pilasters  instead  of  columns — the  entablature  being  the  same  as  for 
the  main  entrance. 
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The  Fireside 

By  W.   E.   DENNISON,   President  of  the  Steiger  Brick  and  Terra  Cotta  Company 

WITH  the  approach  of  winter  naturally  come  thoughts  of  shelter.    The 
prudent  man  looks  first  to  his  roof.    He  knows  that  without  shel- 
ter there  may  be  no  comfort.     When  Boreas  slams  the  shutter  and 
Pluvius  dances  across  the  roof,  what  joy  comes  to  the  household  if  no  shingle 
rides  the  wind  and  every  tile  is  tight. 

Beneath  a  staunch  roof  no  feature  of  the  home  has  contributed  more 
to  the  cheer  of  man  than  the  fireside.  Remember  this,  the  careful  man  lays 
in  his  winter's  fuel  before  the  sun  looks  with  oblique  and  dubious  warmth 
from  the  winter  solstice.  Then  with  garnered  fruits  of  his  sleeping  field 
may  the  wise  man  draw  close  the  domestic  circle  about  the  blazing  hearth 
and  enjoy  the  sweets  of  his  summer's  toil.  Thrice  happy  he  if  the  old  song 
should  apply : 

"He  never  cares  to  wander  from  his  own  fireside; 
He  never  cares  to  ramble  or  to  roam. 
With  his  children  on  his  knee. 
He's  as  happy  as  can  be; 
There's  no  place  like  home,  sweet  home." 

And  now  come  memories  trooping  fast,  bringing  a  wealth  of  happiness 
past.  The  gnarled  and  knotty  log,  defiant  of  the  wedge  and  maul,  is 
dragged  across  the  oaken  floor.  The  wintry  blast  rushes  through  the  hall 
with  a  wail  for  the  dismembered  monarch  of  the  forest  and  howls  in  anger 
when  the  door  is  closed.  The  andirons  are  hustled  aside ;  the  ashes  and 
coals  raked  forward ;  over  and  over  is  rolled  the  unwilling  one  and  the  snow 
dropping  from  its  frozen  sides  hisses  on  the  hearth.  At  last  it  bumps 
against  the  chimney  back.  The  blazing  fagots  and  red-hot  coals  are 
heaped  against  the  back  log's  sputtering  hulk.  The  andirons  are  piled  high 
with  dry  limbs.  The  flames  leap  around  the  blackened  kettles  swinging 
on  the  crane.  Savory  odors  fill  the  room  and  almost  let  the  supper's  secret 
out.  Potatoes  are  buried  in  the  coals  while  impatient  tots  dance  about  un- 
mindful of  their  mother's  warnings  and  the  flying  sparks.  The  surly  old 
back  log  finds  willing  recruits  in  the  crackling  hickory  limbs,  all  rebelling 
against  the  compelling  cheer  of  that  glorious  fire.  Many  a  shout,  "A  coaFs 
on  the  carpet,"  attests  the  accuracy  of  the  hickory  sharpshooters.  Then  the 
horny-handed  son  of  toil  with  dignified  deliberation  picks  up  the  impious 
coal ;  dances  it  on  his  naked  palm ;  throws  it  back  to  the  firing  line  and  saves 
the  rag  creation.  No  Turkish  rug  can  ever  down  the  memories  of  those 
rag-carpet  days. 

At  last  the  housewife's  fork  attests  the  fact  that  the  potatoes  are 
done.     Little  hands  with  childish  slaps  contend  for  the  honor  of  draw- 
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1  •       u^A      Thp  mysterious  kettles  are  emptied 
ing  them  from  the.r  smokmg  bed      The  mys  er.o  the  white 

into  the  great  white  tureen  and  pht^e-  ^^^^^  ^j  ,^^^^  ,„. 

board  gathers  the  family,    j^^^^f ';,  .id,"„'    ^hile   father,   the   great   pro- 
deavors  to   quiet  those  ravenous  ch'ldren,  ^  ^^^^  log-bows 

^ider-the  man  of  ">y^t^'->:- j'^^^XnT  all  Before  that  blessing  could 
^pisS^rrfvetow^elr  re^enred -:  ^er's  sure  kick  to  keep  brother 

from  the  Weekly  Tribune  the  f  P^^^!';^^  .°^„^  ^^'^n  the  limestone  hearth 
n.end  and  knit  while  ^^-^^Ji'Zs^t^ZcoZ.  And  then  the  sharp 
or  parch  corn  m  the  skillet  over  /^f  ^^[^"^V^  ^f  the  house.  "Children, 
cider  from  the  frozen  barrel  on  the  north  ^^^^^^  ^^ 

iSer  ^S  ani' 'Nrr^'^e  ^Ume  to  sleep"  in  the  old  trundle  bed, 
closes  this  simple  picture  of  an  old-time  hreside. 

*  *  ♦ 

Enduring  Brick 

Superiority  Claimed  for  the  Ancient  Building  Material 
,    .  NDER  the  above  ».ading;h^e  is  -^^^^r^^lS.::"^^^ 

Sun  of'August  18,  in  reply  to  an  editonal  ^"^ ^le^ Jf  ^e  intending  to  be 
Sun  published  August  5,  and  ^^hich  Mr.  Oery  sta  emises.     The 

scientific  in  its  nature,  was  a  conclusion  drawn  ^^J'  ^     /  P;^^  „{  brick  in 

editorial  begins  by  commenting  "P°"  .^'^f  ^^t  jt  wUl  not  rise  again,  and  then 
New  York  City,  coupled  with  the  predction  that  tw^ni  S^^.^^.         ^^  ^ 

deplores  the  consequent  depre^c^in  -  the^value^o^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^_ 

public  calamity.    Mr.  uery  s  rcpiy  t  ,  .  i    i     considers  a  public  boon, 

^ened  but  the  scotching  of  another   rus^  which  he  cons.de         p^^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^.^^_ 

"Let  us  note  at  the  thresho  d    1  e  contmues    t  amounting  to 

ing  are  the  least  expensive  Paf  f  ^;,f  ^\f,^,,T   A  rise  or  fall  in  the  price  of 

lS,'?herTfore"l^':o1nJon^ilr"bt°^^  item  that  its  influence  in  encouraging 

or  retarding  building  is  msensible.  ^^  ^^^  been  ab- 

"The  price  of  brick  in  New  York  ^or  Jhe  las^  ^^  ^^.^^  ^ 

normally  high  as  the  resu  t  °    ^^^^^^^'i.'e  in  due  course  stimulating  the 
turers  on  the  Hudson  River,  the  '"fT^f' ^he  "eneral  public  relief, 
output  and  breaking  the  combination,  to  the  genera^P  ^^^ 

P"Brick  is  the  least.vanable  in  p nee  of^l^ c— it^^.^^  ,,,,  ,f    hak 

condition  of  raw  material  is  not  a  factor^    wu  elements  involved 

and  clay  and  constant  and  ""''"^'t^.'^^^'^^^'Jich  the  bricks  are  handled  and 
but  labor  and  fuel,  and  the  modern  method  by  ^^h'*  t'l^^e  cost  to  such  an  ex- 
heated  but  once  instead  of  twice  ^^fhrceiias  reduce  convenient  and 
tent  that  there  is  no  chance  of  a  substitute  for  tms  ena  g,  ^^.^^  .^ 
economical  commodity,  which  neither  moth  "o  ™st  can  orr  p^,  ^^^^  ^^ 
insensible  to  the  ravages  of  fire  and  time  Bncks  have  thousands  of 
The  history  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh,  'nscribed  "po"  t"e  ^^^^^^,, 
years  ago,  are  as  legible  today  as  -'hf^e  text  was  wra^^^^^        ^^.^^^  .^ 

b^co^^drnr^hrtrct^^^^^^^^  ^^Id  has  crumbled  into 

dust. 
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^'Making  bricks  is  the  oldest  of  all  the  industries,  and  the  bricks  made  for 
the  Tower  of  Babel  were  produced  by  the  same  crude  methods  as  those  now  in 
use  on  the  Hudson  River.  It  is  the  one  undeveloped  industry  of  modern  tirnes, 
and  offers  the  greatest  opportunity  and  inducement  for  genius  and  capital. 
The  present  price  is  good  enough  for  modern  plants  with  a  product  greatly 
superior  in  quality  to  that  of  the  antique  yards  that  now  supply  your  market. 

"The  purpose  of  the  article  referred  to  was  not  so  much  apparently  to  de- 
preciate brick  as  to  commend  cement,  which  it  declares  is  displacing  brick  all 
over  the  country.  This  statement  is  so  gross  an  error  that  the  Sun  will  not  be 
willing  to  stand  sponsor  for  it  after  even  a  slight  investigation.  The  substitu- 
tion of  poured  cement  is  entirely  experimental,  and  the  extent  of  its  use  does 
not  make  the  slightest  impression  upon  the  brick  market.  According  to  the 
statistics  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  the  value  of  clay  products 
stands  third  among  the  natural  industries  of  the  country,  amounting  to 
$120,000,000  a  year,  being  exceeded  by  coal  and  iron  alone,  and  exceeding  in 
value  all  the  gold,  silver,  copper  and  petroleum  together.  The  value  of  cement 
has  not  been  proved  as  a  building  material,  and  it  has  not  been  shown  that  it 
will  endure  the  vibrations  to  which  the  walls  of  town  houses  are  constantly 
subjected.  The  San  Francisco  buildings  which  sustained  the  temporary  shock 
of  an  earthquake  were  sustained  by  the  iron  frames,  and  not  by  the  cement 
which  covered  them.    The  National  Builder  says  on  this  subject: 

"  Tt  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  concrete  made  with  Portland  or  any 
other  cement  is  absolutely  a  safe  material  to  build  every  sort  of  work  with,  or 
that  as  now  employed  it  is  a  perfect  fireproof  substance.  There  have  been  a 
number  of  serious  failures  of  concrete  construction,  commencing  with  the  fall 
of  three  floors  of  the  Hotel  Oswego,  which  fell  last  October ;  a  warehouse  in 
Pittsburg,  belonging  to  Kaufman  Brothers ;  the  Wonderland  Theater  of  De- 
troit;  the  Bell  Telephone  Company's  building  in  Philadelphia;  the  Paddington 
apartment  building,  Chicago ;  the  Conservatory  apartment,  Boston ;  the  John- 
son Service  Company's  building,  Milwaukee,  and  the  Lawrence  Savings  Bank 
of  Newcastle,  Pa.  These  are  only  a  few  of  the  failures,  the  most  prominent. 
We  could  nai'ne  a  number  of  others  of  more  or  less  magnitude.  It  is  not  likely 
these  failures  are  simply  because  of  the  concrete  being  insufficient.  More  prob- 
ably the  faults  lay  with  the  methods,  both  of  using  the  material  and  the  mode 
of  construction.  As  a  fireproofing  material  concrete  may  be  all  right,  but  the 
many  failures  in  which  this  material  has  been  depended  upon  throws  suspicion 
on  its  efficiency.  Perhaps  the  failures  are  due  to  bad  methods,  careless  work- 
manship or  insufficient  inspection,  or  all  of  these  combined.' 

"There  is  this  thing  that  must  be  taken  into  account  with  concrete  con- 
struction :  Cement  making  is  a  delicate  process,  and  even  in  the  most  carefully 
managed  factories  it  is  impossible  at  all  times  to  secure  absolute  uniformity  in 
the  product.  Of  course  there  are  constant  tests  at  the  factory,  for  the  makers 
of  a  recognized  brand  realize  how  essential  it  is  to  keep  their  product  up  to  the 
highest  standard.  Cement  deteriorates  rapidly  under  certain  conditions,  and 
new  and  untried  brands  are  constantly  coming  into  the  market.  The  engineers 
of  a  great  work  have  their  own  tests,  which  they  regularly  apply  to  the  cement 
they  use,  and  so  they  protect  themselves.  With  the  ordinary  job  there  are  no 
facilities  for  testing,  and  the  cement  is  used  without  question  as  it  is  delivered. 
Sometimes  a  batch  of  bad  cement  will  find  its  way  into  a  job.  Upon  this  weak 
and  slack  material  may  be  erected  a  massive  superstructure  that  will  collapse 
with  appalling  disaster.  Then  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  go  into  the  entire 
question  of  concrete  construction,  and  put  it  under  stringent  regulation.  In 
our  craze  for  novel  methods  we  seem  to  forget  that  concrete  is  not  like  stone 
or  brick  masonry  in  having  the  test  and  approval  of  the  centuries." 
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Chemistry  Buildiyis.  University  of  Wisconsiit.  Faced  ivith  Sand- lime  Brick 


Sand-Lime  Brick  for 


n  nil 


1 1 


WHILE  the  manufacture  of  sand-lime  brick  is  a  comparatively  new  m- 
dustry  in  this  country  and  at  present  is  attracting  more  than  or- 
dinary attention  of  contractors  and  builders,  it  might  be  of  mterest 
to  know  something  of  the  nature  and  manufacture  of  the  brick.  There  are 
in  this  country  more  than  100  plants  at  present  making  sand-lime  brick 
successfully.  One  of  these  is  represented  on  the  Pacific  Coast  by  the 
W  F.  Barnes  Commercial  Company  of  San  Francisco.  The  brick  is  made  from 
sand  and  lime  is  used  as  a  binding  material.  It  is  shaped  in  moulds.  It  is 
dried  or  cured  in  steam  cylinders  under  a  pressure  of  about  120  pounds  in 
about  twenty-four  hours.  In  Germany  in  the  earlier  manufacture  of  sand- 
brick  they  were  sun-dried,  the  process  requiring  several  months.  From 
recent  tests  made  by  L.  S.  Anderson,  formerly  of  Wellsville,  New  York, 
now  of  Jackson,  Michigan,  the  following  results  were  gained: 

After  drying  the  brick  to  constant  weight,  the  bricks  were  weighed,  and 
placed  in  water  an  inch  deep,  remaining  there  forty-eight  hours,  and  again 
weighed  with  the  following  results : 

No.  1,  Detroit  clay  brick,  dry,  4  lbs.  6  oz.;  wet,  5  lbs.  4  oz. ;  absorption, 

20  per  cent. 

No.  2,  Toledo  clay  brick,  dry,  4  lbs.  12  oz. ;  wet,  5  lbs.  1  oz. ;  absorption, 

19  8-10  per  cent. 

Jackson  Sand  Lime  Brick : 

No.  1,  dry,  5  lbs.  9  oz. ;  wet,  6  lbs.  1  oz. ;  absorption  .09  per  cent. 

No.  2,  dry,  5  lbs.  14  oz. ;  wet,  6  lbs.  4  oz. ;  absorption,  .06  4-10  per  cent. 

No.  3,  dry,  5  lbs.  9  oz. ;  wet,  6  lbs.  1  oz. ;  absorption,  .09  per  cent. 

No.  4,  dry,  5  lbs.  14  oz. ;  wet,  6  lbs.  4  oz. ;  absorption,  .06  4-10  per  cent. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Stevens,  City  Engineer,  accompanied  Mr.  Anderson  to  Ann 
Arbor  and  witnessed  the  tests  made  at  the  University. 

Tests  of  tensile  strength  were  made  with  knife  edge  supports,  7  inches 
apart,  from  centers,  with  knife  edge  above,  in  center. 


lbs. 


Detroit  sand  lime  brick  broke  at  635  lbs.  pressure. 

Piece  of  same,  4x4  in.,  crushed  at  17,200  lbs.  pressure. 

Detroit  clay  brick  broke  at  1640  lbs.,  was  not  crushed.  ,_  ^     .  ^^  o^ 

Toledo  clay  brick  broke  at  1570  lbs.,  piece  3^x3?^  crushed  at  37,860 


Jackson  sand-lime  brick.  No.  2,  broke  at  1330  lbs.  pressure,  and  a  piece 
3^x3%  crushed  at  38,100  lbs.  ,  ^^^  ,,  ,  •        17/^7/ 

Jackson  S.  L.  Brick,   No.  4,  broke  at  1500  lbs.,  and  a  piece  3^x3^ 

crushed  at  42,540  lbs.  ,  x.  •  1    r-  1         ^ 

The  above  bricks,  made  by  the  Jackson  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  were  only  one 
week  old  and  would  have  made  a  better  showing  had  they  been  older.  The 
tests  were  considered  highly  satisfactory  by  Mr.  Stevens,  and  also  by  Pro- 
fessor Tilden,  instructor  of  civil  engineering,  under  whose  supervision  the 
tests  were  made.     They  will  be  used  in  the  city  water  purification  plant  now 

under  construction.  .    ,      -rr   •         •         r  ^.XT^ 

The  cut  shows  the  Chemistry  Building  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
at  Madison  Wis.,  which  is  faced  with  sand-lime  brick,  and  is  one  of  the 
best  illustrations  of  the  beauty  and  stability  of  the  brick  which  gets  harder 
as  it  grows  older.  It  is  one  of  the  newest  buildings  of  the  University,  hav- 
ing been  erected  about  three  years  ago.  It  is  a  fine  example  of  what  can  be 
done  in  the  way  of  ornamentation,  and  artistic  treatment  with  this  new 
building  material.  The  sand-lime  brick  develops  a  very  handsome  building, 
whether  it  is  used  in  its  entirety  or  in  combination  for  decorating  window 
caps,  coping,  or  for  facing. 


Riinpa! 


A  new  type  of  residence  architecture  is  being    introduced    in  the    city 
of  Denver,  Colo.,  in  the  shape  of  what  is  locally  called  ''brick  bungalows     of 
attractive  style  and  finish.     The  prime  mover  in  the  undertaking  is  L.   K. 
Ingram,  who  is  having  plans  prepared   for  the  first  dozen,  to  cost  on   an 
average  about  $3500  each.     The  houses  are  unusally  low,  with  broad  and 
deep  verandas  as  part  of  the  house,  and  not  merely  as  an  incidental  attachment 
The  materials  for  one  of  these  cottages  are  cream  brick  set  in  bright  red 
mortar  and  trimmed  in  red  terra  cotta.     A  roof  with  wide  spreading  eaves 
is  also  to  be  painted  in  bright  red.    A  massive  columned  porch  will  adorn  the 
front      Both  within  and  without  the  red  and  cream  tints  will  be  carried  out. 
There  will  be  fireplaces  in  the  principal  rooms  and  the  finish  will  be  in  warm 
tinted  oaks.     The  ceilings  will  be  paneled  in  oak,  with  the  heavy  beams  of 
''mission"   architecture.     The  bungalows  will  be  of  all   sizes,  ranging  from 
those  with  four  rooms  and  kitchen  up  to  those  accommodating  families  of  halt 
a  dozen  or  more. — Ex. 

*  *  * 

Bricks  from  Petroleum 

A  foreign  correspondent  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor 
writes  that  Professor  de  Humy,  French  scientist,  has  invented  a  process 
by  which  petroleum  can  be  converted  into  sohd  bricks  as  hard  as  anthracite 
coal.  Common  petroleum  oil,  it  is  asserted,  has  been  thus  solidified,  and  the 
blocks  in  burning  give  off  an  intense  heat  and  are  slowly  consumed  One 
ton  of  solid  petroleum  used  as  fuel  is  said  to  be  equivalent  to  thirty  tons  of 
coal.  The  comparative  cost  of  the  two  forms  remains  to  be  ascertained.— 
Richmond  Leader. 
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Effect  of  Moisture  on  the 

of  Wood 
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VERY  little  is  definitely  known  about  the  influence  of  moisture  on  the 
strength  of  wood,  even  by  those  experienced  in  handling  the  material. 
Since  the  whole  subject  is  one  of  great  importance,  the  Forest  Service 
has  been  making  a  thorough  study  of  it  during  the  past  three  years  and  is  about 
to  publish  the  results  of  his  investigation  in  an  exhaustive  technical  bulletin 
entitled,  ^'Effect  of  Moisture  upon  the  Strength  and  Stiffness  of  Wood." 
The  chief  points  presented  by  the  study  are: 

1.  The  relation  of  moisture  to  strength  follows  a  definite  law  which 
can  be  graphically  expressed.  Proper  drying  very  greatly  increases  the 
strength  of  all  kinds  of  wood,  the  amount  of  increase  in  strength  depending 
upon  the  species  and  the  dryness.  The  increased  strength  given  to  green  wood 
by  thoroughly  drying  it,  is  so  great  that  it  will  surprise  many.  For  example,  the 
strength  of  a  piece  of  unseasoned  red  spruce  may  be  increased  over  400  per 
cent  by  a  thorough  drying  at  the  temperature  of  boiling  water.  ^  Strength  de- 
creases again,  however,  as  the  wood  reabsorbs  moisture.  Air-dried  wood,  pro- 
tected from  the  weather,  and  containing  12  per  cent  of  moisture,  is  from  1.7  to 
2.4  times  stronger  than  when  green,  varying  with  the  species.  Stiffness  is  also 
increased  by  drying.  These  conclusions,  however,  are  drawn  from  small- 
sized  pieces  not  exceeding  4  by  4  inches  in  cross-section  such  as  are  used  in 
vehicle  work,  toor§,  etc.  Large  timbers  require  years  of  drying  before  the 
moisture  is  reduced  to  the  point  where  strength  begins  to  increase.  It  must 
also  be  taken  into  consideration  that  more  or  less  checking  always  occurs 
when  large  timbers  dry;  and  if  this  checking  is  excessive  it  may  cause  weakness 
to  counterbalance,  partially  or  entirely,  the  'strength  gained  in  drying.  Con- 
sequently it  is  not  safe  to  assume  that  the  average  strength  of  large,  so-called 
seasoned  timbers  is  much  greater  than  that  of  green  or  wet  ones. 

2.  The  fiber  saturation  point  of  a  number  of  species  has  been  determined. 
This  point,  which  varies  with  conditions  and  species  of  wood,  designates  the 
percentage  of  water  which  will  saturate  the  fibers  of  the  wood.  It  has  been 
found  that,  under  normal  conditions,  wood  fiber  will  absorb  a  definite  amoiint 
of  moisture;  beyond  this  the  water  simply  fills  the  pores  of  the  wood  like 
honey  in  honey-comb.  Only  that  water  which  permeates  the  wood  fiber  has 
an  influence  upon  the  strength.  For  the  following  species,  the  saturation 
point  occurs  at  the  given  percentage  of  moisture  based  on  the  dry  weight  of 
the  wood: 

Longleaf  pine 25  per  cent  moisture 

Red  spruce  31  per  cent  moisture 

Chestnut    25  per  cent  moisture 

Loblolly  pine  sapwood 24  per  cent  moisture 

Red  gum       25  per  cent  moisture 

Red  fir 23  per  cent  moisture 

White  ash 20.5  per  cent  moisture 

Norway  pine  30  per  cent  moisture 

Western  tamarack 30  per  cent  moisture 

3.     Prolonged  soaking  in  cold  water  does  not  reduce  the  strength  of  green 
wood  below  that  of  its  fiber  saturation  point,  provided  it  remains  in  perfect 
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condition.     When  wood  has  been  dried  and  is  resoaked.  it  becomes  slightly 

weaker  than  when  green.  •  .         u        .-    fi,- 

4  Wood  soaked  in  heated  water  absorbs  more  moisture  because  the 
amount  of  water  which  the  fiber  will  contain  is  increased.  This  causes  a 
reduction  in  strength  and  stiffness,  as  in  wood  that  is  heated  or  steamed  for 
bending. 


Clay 

By  W.   E.   DENNISON 
Men  are  hut  gilded  loam  or  painted  c/ay.-RiCHARD  II. 


WHEN  Noah  stood  on  Ararat, 
His  foot  slipped  on  the  slimy  fat 
Of    Mother   Earth,   and    I    recall 
Some   words  of  his,  although   not  all, 

"The    roUen    stuff!" 

He  little  thought  that  clay  met  clay, 
As  he  went  sliding  on  his  way. 
I  was  beneath  his  dignity, 
And  got  his  old  malignity. 

I  was  the  stuff. 

Nor  reck'd  he  that  I  bore  the  tree. 
Whose  branch  proclaimed  my  victory 
O'er  boundless  waters  of  the  flood; 
Invited  his  assorted  brood 

To  get  the  stuff. 

His  children's  children,  all,  my  cup 
Have  snatched  and  drained  with  bottom  up ; 
And  as  they  drank,  unheeding  they 
That  maybe  I  was  their  own  clay. 

Their  very  stuff. 

How  then  can  man,  whose  end  is  mud, 
Sit  up  and  boast  of  his  blue  blood? 
When   all   the   ichor    in   his   veins 
Is  but  the  liquor,  with  my  brains. 

To  make  the  stuff. 


I   know   not   why,   who  bends   the  bow. 
Or   he   who   plodding  wields   the   hoe, 
Or  he  who  rules  with  kingly  power 
Should  f\ll  with  brags  his  every  hour, 

That  he's  the  stuff. 

Why,   I'm  the   feet  of  every  man 
Who  treads  on  me,  and  e'en  the  ban 
Of  all   his  other  mortal  parts. 
Save  what  eludes  death's  fatal  darts, 

Immortal  stuff! 

Aye,  there's  the  rub.     I  shape  the  bowl 
With  man's  remains,  but  of  his  soul 
I    know   not,    save   it  gives   me   mould. 
I  hold  but  dross,  while  it  is  gold 

And  priceless  stuff. 

And  still,  I  am  the  envelope 
Of   loving   man   and   misanthrope. 
I   hold  them  both   within   my  thrall ; 
It  seems  to  them  that  I  am  all, 

The  only   stuff. 

One   thing   I   know,   while   round  is   round 
In  this  my  own  terrestrial  bound, 
That  all  of  earth's  own  facts  are  mine, 
And  all  the  myriad  suns  will  shine, 

Shine  on   my   stuff. 


I 
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The  Lichtenstein  Hotel  of  Reinforced  Concrete,  now  under  construction  on  Market  Street.  San  Francisco 

Chas.  J.  Rousseau.  Architect 


Development  of  the  Cement  Brick  Industry 

By  C.  J.  HELM 

CONCRETE,  the  greatest  of  all  building  commodities,  has  in  its  rapid 
development  naturally  swung  into  twofold  complexity.  Placing  this 
material  while  in  its  plastic  state  in  the  position  of  permanency  after 
which  curing  takes  place,  forms  one  division.  Therein  are  included  the  various 
forms  of  monolithic  construction.  Forming  or  manufacturing  concrete  and 
placing  it  in  position  after  it  has  been  cured  comprises  the  second  division. 
In  this  class  belong  cement  blocks,  caps,  sills,  much  of  the  ornamental  work 

and  cement  brick.  ,   .  i     i    .^     ^• 

The  manufacture  of  cement  brick  is  now  receiving  such  marked  attention 
and  consideration  that  it  merits  a  review  in  these  columns  of  the  development 

of  this  industrv.  ,    ,  , 

The  increase  of  this  field  cannot  be  termed  anything  less  than  remarkable, 
growing  up  unassumingly  under  cover  of  the  development  of  the  general 
cement  field  and  without  particular  attention  having  been  paid  to  it  to  any 
great  extent  by  the  press,  excepting  as  it  has  been  brought  to  attention  from 
time  to  time  by  manufacturers  of  brick  machinery. 

This  development  must  be  considered  the  more  remarkable  from  the 
fact  that  a  brick  is  a  brick  the  world  over  and  the  adoption  of  cement  brick 
in  the  place  of  the  clay  article  has  been  the  result  of  educating  the  people 
to  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  former  and  its  advantages  over  the  latter,  while 
with  the  cement  block,  for  instance,  its  introduction  into  foundations  and  such 
work  in  the  place  of  natural  field  stone  gave  this  form  of  concrete  a  claim  on 
popular  demand  without  meeting  the  opposition  raised  by  such  an  aggregation 
as  the  clay  brick  manufacturers,  though  they  are  now  thoroughly  aroused  to 
the  inroads  bein^  made  into  their  field  by  the  combined  branches  of  concrete 

work.  "  ,.,,..,  J 

Notwithstanding  that  all  conditions  under  which  this  industry  was  de- 
veloped were  not  exactly  favorable,  it  has  reached  a  point  where  it  is  recognized 
as  one  of  the  best  branches  of  concrete  work,  and  is  so  well  established  that 

its  future  success  is  assured.  , 

This  industry  is  of  such  importance  that  the  originators  in  the  line  are  no 
longer  alone  in  their  field  of  endeavor.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  nearly  all  the 
manufacturers  of  cement  block  machinery  have  added  the  brick  machine  line. 
Such  a  condition  has  been  brought  about  by  the  fact  that  a  large  percentage 
of  the  sales  of  brick  machines  are  made  to  operators  of  concrete  plants  already 
running  block  machines.  This  field  has  developed  to  that  extent  that  the 
operator  of  the  block  plant  or  the  man  in  kindred  lines  sees  the  necessity  of 
completing  the  plant  by  adding  the  brick  machine. 
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The  fact  that  the  use  of  cement  brick  in  no  way  violates  the  architectural 
laws  founded  on  brick  form  of  construction,  but  allows  the  advantages  of  con- 
crete without  antagonizing  labor,  has  been  the  prime  factor  in  insurmg  success 
in  this  line.  The  architect  will  not  be  bound  by  the  limitations  of  the  block 
plant  and  the  advent  of  cement  brick,  used  in  connection  with  blocks,  has  done 
much  to  serve  the  purpose  of  the  architect  and  place  this  form  of  construction 

in  higher  favor. 

The  fact  that  various  grades  of  brick  of  a  superior  quality  are  produced 
has  made  this  proposition  especially  attractive.  The  builder  or  contractor  is 
enabled  to  go  to  such  a  plant  and  place  his  specifications,  the  product  being 
made  to  order  to  meet  his  desires  if  it  is  not  already  in  stock,  and  the  matters 
of  freight  and  expensive  delays  are  overcome.  Various  colors  are  produced 
and  some  very  beautiful  effects  in  shades  and  tints  can  be  produced,  but  the 
feature  of  producing  deep  colors  without  increasing  the  cost  of  product  too 
much  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  been  satisfactorily  worked  out,  though  this 
holds  true  with  any  form  of  concrete.  Were  it  possible  to  retain  the  shades 
of  colored  concrete  when  just  tempered  in  the  mixing  process,  the  problem 

would  be  solved.  ,    •  i         i        • 

The  development  of  the  cement  brick  field  so  far  as  the  brick  maker  is 
concerned,  has  been  accomplished  by  operators  of  small  plants  rather  than  by 
the  activities  of  large  capital.  This  is  a  healthy  condition,  of  importance 
to  concrete  operators  of  limited  capital,  and  to  the  purchaser  of  the  products 
as  well,  because  it  stands  as  an  industry  beyond  the  influence  of  combines. 

Some  of  the  merits  of  the  cement  brick  are  now  well  known  and  the 
erection  of  a  cement  building  in  a  locality  serves  to  bring  out  very  favorable 
comments  and  to  develop  a  profitable  trade.  This  of  course  depends  always 
on  the  quality  of  product  that  is  made.  As  in  any  other  concrete  work,  care 
must  be  exercised  in  producing  good  brick  and  curing  them  well  before  using. 
That  they  are  superior  to  the  ordinary  run  of  clay  brick,  there  is  no  question, 
the  testimony  of  brick-layers  is  to  the  effect  that  the  cement  brick  lay  faster 
than  clay.  In  many  instances  they  are  sold  in  competition  with  cheap  clay 
brick,  but  being  superior  in  quality  they  ordinarily  bring  a  better  price,  in  fact, 
at  a  higher  price  they  prove  cheaper  in  cost  laid  in  the  wall,  with  lasting 
qualities,  which  are  also  to  be  considered.  The  production  of  high  grade 
facing-brick  brings  the  best  profit,  but  the  quantity  of  this  product  used  is 
much  more  limited  than  a  good  quality  of  common  brick,  on  which  the 
operator  ordinarily  bases  his  calculations. 

The  machinery  for  cement  brick  now  on  the  market  follows  two  different 
systems,  one  the  tamping  system,  similar  to  that  used  in  blocks  generally, 
and  the  other  that  of  pressing  with  a  uniform  mechanical  pressure. 

There  is  no  cause  for  doubt  that  the  industry  will  make  as  rapid  strides 
forward  in  the  future  as  it  has  in  the  past.  Its  success,  of  course,  is  limited 
by  the  success  of  each  plant  that  enters  the  field  and  this  is  dependent  always 
on  the  production  of  good  concrete. — Concrete. 


Go  to  Work 

''Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 
We  can  make  our  lives  sublime," 
If  we'd  only  work  instead  of 
Idly  loafing  half  the  time. 

— Boston  Globe. 
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A  Steel  and  Concrete  Elevator  Falling  into  the  River 


A  Curious  Ac 


r^ii 


to  n  Omin  Flevator 


ONE  of  the  most  peculiar  accidents  which  might  befall  a  modern  grain- 
handling  plant  occured  at  Fort  William,  Ont.,  recently  when  the 
gigantic  elevator  of  the  Ogilvie  Milling  Company  slid  from  its  found- 
ation into  the  Kaministikwia  River  in  much  the  same  manner  as  a  vessel  leaves 
her  ways  on  being  launched. 

The  structure,  which  cost  $250,000,  was  of  the  tubular  steel  type,  60  feet 
wide  about  100  feet  long,  and  180  feet  high,  built  on  a  concrete  foundation, 
which  was  supported  by  65-foot  piling  driven  through  clay  to  sohd  rock. 
The  elevator  had  a  storage  capacity  of  500,000  bushels,  and  contained  about 
400,000.  It  was  built  but  two  years  ago,  and  was  one  of  the  most  modern 
grain-handling  plants  on  the  continent,  it  being  electrically  operated  through- 
out, induction  motors  supplying  the  motive  power,  says  the  Scientific  Ameri- 

It  is  generally  believed  that  defective  concrete  work  was  the  cause  of  the 
accident.  The  cement  foundation  was  16  feet  high  and  only  16  inches  in 
thickness,  which  it  is  now  claimed  was  not  sufficient  to  withstand  the  enor- 
mous weight.  The  foundation  gave  away  at  one  corner,  and  the  whole  wall 
immediately  went  to  pieces,  letting  the  building  slide  30  feet  into  the  river 
The  structure  at  the  time  the  accompanying  picture  was  taken  stood  in  20 
feet  of  water  at  an  angle  of  25  degrees.  It  was  a  total  loss,  as  the  tanks 
were  twisted  and  pulled  completely  out  of  shape.  Holes  were  tapped  in  the 
sides  of  the  tanks,  and  the  wheat  run  off  through  these  openings  into  scows 
in  the  river  below,  from  which  it  was  transferred  to  boats,  about  50  per  cent 
of  the  grain  being  lost. 
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Progress  in  Design  of  Reinforced  Concrete 

IN  its  latest  bulletin,  the  Association  of  American  Portland  Cement  Manu- 
facturers publishes  a  paper  by  Ross  F.  Tucker,  a  civil  engmeer,  who 
sketches  the  progress  and  logical  design  of  reinforced  concrete.  Basmg 
his  conclusions  on  the  increased  output  of  Portland  cement  m  this  coun- 
try, Mr.  Tucker  finds  that  reinforced  concrete  has  made  tremendous  strides 

in  popularity.  ^  ,      ,       i  •     i-       u 

Mr.  Tucker  hits  one  of  the  difficulties  on  the  head  in  his  observation 
on  the  attitude  of  the  architect  toward  reinforced  concrete  construction. 
"It  is  the  general  practice,"  he  says,  "to  design  in  brick,  stone  and  steel,  and 
then  to  call  upon  a  reinforced  concrete  engineer  to  reproduce  a  structure  in 
reinforced  concrete.  This  is  an  imperfect  and  unscientific  method  and  un- 
fair to  the  development  of  the  true  value  of  the  concrete  structure."  It  is 
also  pointed  out  that  the  cost  of  cement  and  of  labor  involved  in  the  handling 
of  concrete  are  not  the  real  factors  in  determining  cost,  which  depends  al- 
most entirely  on  the  cost  of  wood  work  and  centering  required.  Elabora- 
tion of  form  means  of  necessity  increased  cost,  and  this  is  one  of  the  things 
that  the  average  architect  has  still  to  learn.  Simplicity  in  detail  and  the 
proper  use  of  repetition  make  for  economy. 

It  is  possible  to  beautify  the  plainest  building  by  an  intelligent  ar- 
rangement of  proportions  and  modern  practice  enables  the  designer  to  in- 
troduce tiles  or  mosaic  work  into  concrete  buildings,  with  resulting  effects 
of  a  pleasant  character.  Simplicity  is  by  no  means  ugliness,  though  some 
designers  seem  to  think  that  it  must  be.  Mr.  Tucker  believes  that  under 
proper  handling  a  truly  American  school  of  architecture  may  be  evolved  in 
reinforced  concrete,  and  we  are  inclined  to  be  of  his  opinion.  As  he  says, 
"The  future  is  replete  with  possibilities.  We  have  learned  thoroughly  how 
to  make  concrete  strong;  let  us  learn  how  to  make  concrete  jjeautiful." 

* 

Painting  Cement 

THE  following  method  of  painting  a  cement  wall  was  described  at  a  re- 
cent convention  of  master  painters.  The  building  had  become  dis- 
colored in  places  and  the  joints  were  of  a  different  color  from  the 
surface  of  the  blocks.  Two  parts  of  Portland  cement  were  mixed  with  one 
part  of  marble  dust  and  mixed  with  water  to  the  consistency  of  thin  paint 
or  a  thick  whitewash.  The  wall  must  be  well  wetted  before  the  application 
of  this  paint  and  kept  constantly  wet  while  the  material  is  applied,  and  then 
must  be  kept  wet  for  a  day  longer,  in  order  to  make  the  cement  wash  ad- 
here to  the  cement  surface.  The  wash  was  applied  with  ordinary  white- 
wash or  calcimine  brushes,  and  a  man  was  kept  busy  playing  a  hose  on  it 
while  the  work  was  being  done.  The  whole  secret  of  success  lay  in  keep- 
ing the  wall  constantly  wet.  A  price  could  not  well  be  quoted  on  such 
work,  but  on  a  scaffolding  job,  it  should  be  worth  not  less  than  a  dollar  a 

yard.  .       , 

A  well-known  painter,  who  is  one  of  the  largest  contractors  in  the 
country,  in  commenting  on  this,  said  that  he  had  frequently  been  called 
upon  to  paint  the  cement  panels  in  half-timbered  houses,  and  the  best  ma- 
terial he  could  find  for  the  purpose  was  an  English  material  known  as 
Duresco.  This  comes  in  paste  form  and  is  thinned  with  water  to  the  con- 
sistency of  thin  cream  and  to  this  a  little  of  a  so-called  "petrifying  liquid" 
made  by  the  manufacturers  is  added.  This  material  is  the  same  color  when 
it  is  wet  as  when  it  is  dry — differing  from  ordinary  water  paints  in  this 
respect.    It  can  also  be  used  on  pressed  brick  fronts. — Carpenter  and  Builder. 


Fire  Protection  for  Buildings 

By  GEORGE  J.  WELLINGTON 

THE  fundamental  principle  of  fire  protection  is  the  elimination  of  causes 
of  fires ;  second,  the  reduction  to  a  minimum  of  combustible  materiaJs  ; 
third,  confining  of  fires  as  much  as  possible  to  points  of  origin; 
and  last,  the  providing  of  means  for  ready  extinguishment.  All  of  the  feat- 
ures mentioned  receive  substantial  recognition  from  Underwriters'  Boards 
and  Associations,  and  should  receive  from  owners  as  much,  if  not  more,  at- 
tention than  anything  else  in  the  construction  of  buildings. 

Earthquakes  are  due  to  natural  causes,  their  occurrences  are  uncertain 
and  cannot  be  prevented,  while  fires  are  a  common  enemy  and  may  in  every 

instance  be  provided  against.    •  ,        .        ,       u  t^     .1  a 

A  Fire  Protective  Engineer's  first  consideration  should  be  the  proposed 
occupancy  of,  and  the  exposures  to  a  building.  His  work  should  commence 
with  the  principles  in  the  order  as  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  this  article, 
and  should  accompany  that  of  the  architect  and  structural  engineer  from 

the  first  lines  drawn  upon  plans.  1        •     1      1 

It  is  acknowledged  that  a  man  with  a  bucket  of  water  or  chemical  solu- 
tion at  the  start  of  a  fire— provided  he  has  knowledge  of  the  proper  method 
of  handling  it— is  the  best  fire  protection  known;  but  as  yet,  no  one  is  cap- 
able of  determining  at  which  point  a  blaze  will  occur.  The  employment  of 
many  men  with  filled  buckets  is  impracticable;  thus,  the  Automatic 
Sprinkler  presents  its  value  to  both  owner  and  underwriter.  Rates  of  in- 
surance upon  Class  C  buildings  thus  equipped  are  lower  than  those  upon  Class  A 
structures  not  protected.  Metal  clad  woodwork  is  but  a  poor  apology  tor 
fire  proofing -when  properly  constructed  and  containing  ordinary  glass. 
Sprinklers  are  not  intended  to  check  conflagrations,  but  to  extinguish  or 
control  fires  in  their  incipiency ;  therefore,  due  consideration  should  be  given 
their  opportunity  for  advantageous  operation. 

With  each  system  an  alarm  device,  which  operates  a  mechanical  gong, 
with  slight  delay  upon  the  opening  of  one  or  more  heads,  is  installed.  The 
electric  alarm  is  uncertain  of  operation  and  should  be  installed  only  as  an  auxil- 
iary to  that  set  in  motion  by  a  water  motor.  •  ^     ,    ,     Ml-         c- 

The  alarm  system  of  the  Pacific  Hardware  &  Steel  Co.  s  building,  San 
Francisco,  is  the  most  complete  upon  the  Coast.  It  not  only  sets  the  me- 
chanical gongs  in  operation,  but  indicates  upon  drop  annunciators  the  sec- 
tion of  building,  the  story  and  portion  of  floor  where  the  head  is  discharg- 
ing. . 

Proper  consideration  at  the  time  of  preparing  building  plans  permits  of 
valuable  economies  in  costs  of  installation  of  Private  Fire  Protection.  Por- 
tions of  savings  thus  effected  may  be  devoted  to  better  quality,  which,  in 
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any  event,  cannot  be  overdone,  not  being  essential  to  conduct  of  trade  or 
manufacture.  Fire  protection  is  the  most  neglected  of  al  adjuncts  to  a 
building;  therefore,  the  necessity  of  its  being  as  nearly  self-sustammg  as 

possible,  and  fire  proof. 

Each  class  of  hazard  requires  different  treatment,  and  no  general  rule 
can  be  applied.  Fees  for  this,  as  well  as  other  classes  of  engmeermg,  should 
be  based  upon  gray  matter  and  not  upon  quantities  of  materials  used. 

Inside  stand-pipes  with  hose  constantly  attached,  and  approved  cherni- 
cal  extinguishers  are  of  great  value  in  augmenting  protection  afforded  by 

Automatic  Sprinklers.  r^   .     .    •      i  •        4-u 

Ridge  cornice  and  window  sprinklers  are  efficient  in  lessening  the 
hazard  of  exposure  fires.  It  can  be  stated  with  confidence  that  wire-glass  in 
properly  constructed  metal  frames  augmented  by  window  sprinklers,  with 
proper  water  supplies,  is  equal,  if  not  better  than  any  shutter  manufactured. 
The  latter  soon  deteriorate  from  weather  and  lack  of  attention,  and  are 
rarely  closed  when  needed.  . 

Contents  of  roof  tanks  of  gravity  flow,  except  as  secondary  supplies, 
to  sprinkler  systems,  are  practically  useless  for  fire  purposes  when  dis- 
charged at  less  than  fifty  feet  below  the  bottoms. 

•  Basement  reservoirs  with  flexible  and  non-deteriorating  linings  or  flow- 
ing wells  both  of  sufficient  capacity  and  furnishing  suction  for  steam  or 
gasoline  driven  pumps,  are  the  solution  of  perfect  private  water  supplies 
in  sections  susceptible  of  seismic  disturbances.  This  point  is  borne  out  by 
the  operation  of  pumping  plants  at  the  Palace  Hotel  Merchants  Exchange, 
and  Western  Electric  Company  after  the  earthquake  of  April  l«th.  ine 
building  of  the  Western  Electric  Company  was  saved  from  destruction 
more  through  the  private  water  supply  than  from  its  wire-glass  windows. 
Electrically  driven  pumps  are  impracticable  on  account  of  uncertainty  in 
their  supply  of  current. 

*  * 

Colossal  Old  Ruins 

The  oldest  architectural  ruins  in  the  world  are  believed  to  be  the  rock 
temples  at  Ipsampool,  on  the  Nile  in  Nubia.  One  of  the  ancient  temples 
consists  of  fourteen  apartments  hewn  out  of  solid  stone.  The  largest  single 
stone  used  in  this  work  is  one  which  forms  a  veranda-like  projection  along 
one  side  of  the  main  temple.  It  is  57  feet  long,  52  broad  and  17— one  ac- 
of  massive  square  pillars,  four  in  each  row  and  each  30  feet  high.  To  each 
of  these  pillars  is  attached  a  colossal  figure  of  a  human  being,  reaching 
from  floor  to  roof.  In  front  of  the  main  temple  are  seated  still  other  colossi, 
four  in  number,  the  two  largest  being  65  feet  high.  The  ruins  are  supposed 
to  be  four  thousand  years  old. 


The  Omnipresent  Cow 


When  the  historic  cow  kicked  over  the  barn-lantern  that  started  the 
destruction  of  Chicago,  she  achieved  an  immediate  place  in  the  hall  of  fame. 
Chicago  rose  from  her  ruins,  as  San  Francisco  will  do,  bigger,  better  and 
more  enthusiastic  than  before.  Another  cow  has  made  a  bid  for  undying 
reputation.  The  story  comes  from  Harlem,  Chicago,  where  cows  are  rarer 
than  goats  and  less  sure-footed.  The  cow  fell  through  a  wooden  sidewalk 
and  broke  a  leg.  Subsequently  several  people,  following  a  vicious  example, 
did  the  same  thing,  and  now  Harlem  will  spend  $135,000  for  new  cement 
walks.  The  enthusiastic  denizens  are  now  talking  of  a  monument  to  the  cow- 
something  along  the  lines  of  the  Roman  wolf. — Concrete. 
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The  Proper  Kind  of  Heating  Apparatus 

By  T.  M.  CLARK 

x  URING  the  early  fall  of  each  year  architects  frequently  hear  from  friends 
)  and  clients,*' What  is  the  best  furnace?"  or,  perhaps,"What  shajl  I  put  in, 
to  heat  my  house?"  The  injudicious  architect  is  apt  to  reply  to  this  ques- 
tion with  a  promptness  which  he  sometimes  has  occasion  to  repent  of  afterwards 
for  few  things  are  more  difficult  than  to  adapt  satisfactorily  a  heating-apparatus 
to  the  requirements,  or,  possibly,  the  whims,  of  the  people  who  are  to  use  it. 
One  person  has  a  very  large  house  to  warm;  another  has  a  small  one;  a 
third  has  a  passion  for  fresh  air,  and  is  not  happy  unless  he  feels  a  breeze 
constantly  blowing  upon  him ;  while  a  fourth  lives  in  deadly  fear  of  draughts. 
A  fifth  cannot  breath  in  an  atmosphere  which  is  not  kept  constantly  moist; 
while  a  sixth  takes  cold  in  such  an  atmosphere ;  and,  of  the  seventh  and  eighth, 
one  requires  an  average  temperature  of  eighty  degrees  in  his  house  in  winter, 
while  the  other  is  uncomfortably  warm  with  the  thermometer  at  sixty.  Of 
course,  none  of  these 'people  mention  their  abnormal  tastes,  and  it  is  left  to 
the  architect  to  divine  what  they  really  want,  and  to  supply  it,  according  to 
his  judgment  and  experience,  without  offending  them  by  appearing  to  notice 
their  eccentricities. 

In  general,  tall,  thin  and  old  people  like  to  be  warm.  Their  circulation 
is  poor,  and  their  feet  and  hands,  in  consequence,  disposed  to  be  cold.  More- 
over, as  their  respiration  is  apt  to  be  superficial,  in  correspondence  with  the 
sluggish  action  of  the  heart,  they  are,  as  a  rule,  less  sensitive  to  impure  air 
than  persons  of  more  vigorous  constitution.  Such  people,  therefore,  usually, 
although  not  always,  prefer  a  powerful  heater,  such  as  a  wrought-iron 
furnace,  or  direct  steam  radiation,  either  of  which  affords  them  an  opportunity 
for  warming  their  feet  and  hands,  at  the  same  time  that  they  breath  a  hot, 
stimulating  atmosphere. 

Where  people  of  this  temperament  are  happy,  those  of  a  more  vigorous 
constitution  are  wretched.  Such  persons,  coming,  in  winter,  from  a  brisk, 
healthful  walk  into  a  room  suited  to  an  old  or  anaemic  subject,  break  out 
into  a  perspiration  which  is  not  only  annoying,  but  dangerous;  their  heads 
throb  with  the  stimulus  imparted  by  the  heat  to  the  circulation,  and  they  gasp 
for  the  oxygen  to  which  their  lungs  are  accustomed. 

Children,  again,  require  special  treatment.  Being  active,  and  having 
rapid  circulation  and  sensitive  lungs,  they  need  plenty  of  fresh  air,  at  a  tem- 
perature not  too  high ;  but  they  have  little  power  of  resistance  to  cold,  and  a 
chilly  atmosphere,  in  rooms  for  their  use,  must  be  avoided.  It  is  to  be  re- 
membered, also,  in  arranging  for  children's  day-rooms,  that  the  little  people 
live  in  the  stratum  of  air  next  the  floor,  which  is  always  at  a  lower  temper- 
ature than  that  in  which  their  elders  move,  and  is  often  so  much  cooler  than 
the  air  above  it  that  young  children,  playing  on  the  floor,  may  be  seen  with 
their  hands  and  faces  blue  with  the  cold,  while  the  grown  people  about  them 
are  perfectly  comfortable. 

For  children's  rooms,  the  sovereign  remedy  for  this  state  of  affairs,  which 
in  conjunction  with  the  cruel  fashion  of  dressing  babies  so  as  to  show  their 
little  bare  legs  and  arms,  has  brought  desolation  to  many  a  household,  is  to 
provide  an  open  fire.  A  simple  fire  on  andirons,  in  a  brick  or  soapstone  fire- 
place, is  a  rather  inefficient  heater  for  our  climate,  so  that  warm  air  should, 
in  addition,  be  brought  into  the  room  from  a  register,  or  around  the  fireplace 
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itself;  or  a  jacketed  open  stove,  with  air-supply  from  outside,  may  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  fireplace.  By  a*y  of  these  devices  not  on  y  is  the  atmosphere 
of  the  room  kept  pure,  and  at  a  comfortable  temperature,  but  the  floor  in  front 
of  the  fireplace  or  open  stove  is  warmed  by  direct  radiation  from  the  blazing 
fuel  so  that  it  imparts  warmth  to  the  little  limbs,  instea.l  of  chil  ing  them,  at 
the  same  time  that  the  temperature  of  the  general  atmosishere  of  the  room  may 
be  kept  low  enough  to  avoid  debilitating  the  children.  Of  course,  htle  children 
must  be  kept  from  falling  into  the  fire,  or  trying  experiments  with  it,  by  an 
efficient  guard.  This  will  generally  have  to  be  made  to  order,  as  nothing 
suitable  is  kept  in  stock,  and  should  be  three  feet  high,  of  heavy  wire  netting 
in  an  iron  frame,  forming  three  sides  of  a  square,  about  three  feet  on  each 
side  Such  a  screen  will  be  heavy  enough  not  to  be  easily  tipped  over,  and  will 
keep  the  children  at  a  sufficient  distance  from  the  fire,  while  it  can  be  bronzed  or 
painted,  so  as  to  be  inoffensive  in  appearance.  ^    ,       ,       .         •      .t. 

Grown  people,  especially  invalids,  would  often  find  advantage  m  the 
cheerful  radiation  and  the  rapid  change  of  air,  afforded  by  an  open  fire ;  bu 
an  open  fire  involves  labor  and  expense,  and  is  not  usually  sufficient  for  comfort 
in  the  American  winter  climate,  so  that  some  form  of  what  the  Germans  call 
"central  heating"  is  practically  indispensable  for  our  houses;  and,  as  the 
central  apparatus  is  generally  presumed  to  have  a  capacity  enough  for 
warming  the  house  without  aid  from  open  fires,  the  latter  have  come  to  be 
looked  upon  as  luxurious,  to  be  only  sparingly  indulged  in 

A  creneration  ago,  the  most  common  device  for  central  heatmg  in  American 
houses  was  the  "hall  stove,"  a  large  sheetiron  stove    set  up  in  the  staircase 
hall    often  with  its  smokepipe  carried  up  through  the  well  of  the  staircase, 
as  add    onal  heating  surface,  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  house.     Although  the 
sieht  of  one  of  these  stoves,  with  its  red-hot  funnel  carried  up  twenty  or 
thirty  feet  through  tlie  narrow  well  room  of  a  pine  staircase   was  calculated  to 
give  an  insurance  man  bad  dreams  for  a  week  afterward,  they  vvere  useful  m 
furnishing  a  supply  of  warm  air  in  the  middle  of  the  house,  which  could  be 
admitted  to  the  rooms  by  opening  the  doors ;  and  they  were  sunple,  cheap,  and 
easilv  kept  in  order.    The  successor  of  the  hall  stove  was  the  brick-set  furnace 
many  examples  of  which  are  still  doing  duty,  after  twenty  years  or  more  of 
useful  existence.     Although  much  more  expensive  than  the  hall  stove     he 
brick-set  furnace,  placed  in  the  cellar,  had  the  advantage  of  being  out  of  the 
way  while  the  tin  pipes  leading  from  it  supplied  the  various  rooms  with  warm 
air  directly,  and  more  satisfactorily  than  was  possible  where  it  was  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  doors  open  to  let  in  warm  air  from  the  hall. 

As  usually  built,  the  brick-set  furniture  consisted  of  an  inclosure  of  bnck 
walls,  five  or  six  feet  square,  covered  with  brickwork  laid  on  '.■•O"  ba«;  ^^^^ 
rested  on  the  walls.    The  walls  were  usually  made  double    with  an  air-space 
four-inches  wide  to  prevent  loss  of  heat.     The  tin  hot-air  P'Pes  were  bm  t 
through  the  brick  covering,  and  the  air  was  heated  by  a  complication  of  cor- 
rugated or  spiked  surfaces  and  convoluted  smoke-pipes  inside.     The  earlier 
furnaces  of  this  sort  were  made  with  heavy  castings,  and  were  very   well 
designed  for  utilizing  as  much  of  the  heat  of  the  fuel  as  possible.     Their 
capacity  was  however,  notwithstanding  their  bulk,  comparatively  small,  and 
they  were  intended  to  be  operated  at  a  high  temperature.    With  the  wood- 
burnir  patterns,  which  were  often  used,  the  air  delivered  from  the  register 
was  frequently  hot  enough  to  set  fire  to  a  match,  and  a  comparatively  smal 
proportion  of  air  at  this  temperature  was  sufficient,  mixed  with  the  other 
air  of  a  room,  to  bring  the  whole  to  the  desired  average.    ,y"y^c°m"^°"'y'jj^ 
air  to  supply  the  registers  was  taken  directly  from  the  cellar ;  but  people  who 
had  whims  on  the  subject  of  ventilation,  sometimes  insisted  on  having     air- 
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drains"  provided,  by  which  a  Hmited  amount  of  fresh  air  was  brought  from  the 
back  yard,  under  the  cellar  floor,  to  the  air-chamber  of  the  furnace. 

By  degrees,  architects  and  householders  became  dissatisfied  with  this  form 
of  heating-apparatus.  The  intense  fire  which  it  was  necessary  to  keep  up  in 
such  furnaces  heated  the  cellar,  notwithstanding  the  double  walls  of  the  setting; 
the  mass  of  brickwork  was  accused  of  ''absorbing"  a  quantity  of  heat  which  did 
not  belong  to  it,  but  ought  to  be  transmitted  to  the  rooms  above ;  and  people 
began  to  find  that  their  registers  delivered  to  them  ''burnt  smells,"  "carbonized 
dust,"  "scorched  air,"  "carbonic  oxide,"  and  many  other  unpleasant  things,  in 
place  of  the  "June  atmosphere"  which  the  furnace  advertisements  had  led  them 
to  expect. 

The  first  attempts  at  correcting  the  imperfections  of  the  furnace  air  took 
the  form  of  supplying  it  with  moisture.  Not  only  were  water-pans  inserted  in 
the  air-chamber  of  the  furnace  and  kept  sedulously  filled  with  water,  but  dish- 
pans  and  tin  wash-basins  were  to  be  seen  standing  on  the  registers  in  houses 
which  aspired  to  the  reputation  of  being  the  home  of  advanced  intelligence, 
and  huge  sponges  or  towels  soaked  with  water  were  often  hung  in  the  room  to 
increase  the  evaporating  surface.  The  care  of  all  this  apparatus  was,  however, 
a  serious  burden  to  the  housekeeper,  and  the  virulence  of  the  air-moistening 
fever  soon  disappeared.  Meanwhile  the  designers  of  furnaces,  recognizing  the 
advantages  of  increasing  the  supply  6f  air  and  reducing  the  temperature  pro- 
portionately, had  modified  their  patterns,  and,  little  by  little,  the  modern  type 
of  hot-air  furnace  was  evolved. 

As  now  made,  furnaces  for  central  heating  in  dwelling-houses  combine, 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the  best  features  of  the  various  types  which  have 
preceded  them.  In  the  old  brick-set  furnaces,  which  contained  a  complication 
of  heating  surfaces,  flues,  pipes  and  domes,  it  was  often  found  that  a  part  of 
the  pipes  was  useless,  the  smoke  and  heated  gases  taking  a  short  cut  through 
the  nearest,  and  leaving  the  others  cold.  To  prevent  this  the  flues  were,  in  cer- 
tain cases,  constricted,  so  as  to  force  the  smoke  to  divide  itself  among  them; 
but  this  device  had  some  practical  inconveniences  and  was  not  always  effective. 
At  the  same  time  that  manufacturers  were  beginning  to  find  defects  in  the  mul- 
tiplied radiating  members  of  the  old  furnaces,  a  sudden  outcry  was  raised 
against  the  use  of  cast-iron  for  heating,  on  the  ground  that  carbonic  oxide 
passed  freely  through  its  "pores"  and  affected  the  health  of  persons  breathing 
air  warmed  by  it.  Although  this  notion  was  afterward  completely  disproved, 
it  seized  upon  the  popular  imagination,  and  a  demand  arose  for  wrought-iron 
furnaces  with  riveted  joints,  which  would  be  impervious  to  noxious  gases. 

The  first  furnaces  put  upon  the  market  in  response  to  this  demand  consisted 
simply  of  a  cast-iron  fire-pot,  lined  with  fire-brick,  upon  the  top  of  which  was 
set  an  inverted  tub  of  boiler  iron,  with  riveted  joints,  having  a  smoke-pipe 
issuing  from  it,  the  whole  being  enclosed  in  a  casing  of  galvanized 
iron.  Air  was  brought  in  between  the  fire-pot,  with  its  boiler-iron 
"dome,"  and  the  galvanized-iron  casing,  and  escaped,  after  warming  itself  by 
contact  with  the  hot  surfaces,  through  tin  pipes  carried  from  the  top  of  the 
casing  to  the  various  rooms.  Nothing  could  be  simpler,  and  under  suitable 
conditions  this  form  was,  and  still  is,  very  effective.  It  is,  however,  applicable, 
in  its  simplest  form,  only  to  small  houses,  or,  at  least,  to  houses  which,  like 
summer  cottages,  are  provided  with  only  a  small  number  of  registers.  The 
quantity  of  air  which  can  pass  up  between  the  casing  and  the  dome  of  a  furnace 
of  this  sort  and  becoming  warmed  by  actual  contact  with  the  hot  surfaces  is 
very  limited,  and  to  try  to  distribute  it  among  a  large  number  of  registers  re- 
*  suits  only  in  disappointment,  where  the  same  furnace  would  supply  a  small 
number  of  registers  with  satisfaction  to  everybody  concerned. 
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Although  these  very  simple  wrought-iron  furnaces  will  supply  two  or 
three  rooms  with  warm  air  with  remarkable  certainty  and  effectiveness  and  are 
less  affected  than  those  with  more  extended  radiating-surface  by  sudden 
changes  of  wind,  the  comparative  smallness  of  their  capacity  has  led  to  modih- 
cations  1n  them,  for  the  sake  of  increasing  the  amount  of  air  which  can  be 
warmed  by  passing  through  them,  and  thus  enabling  them  to  supply  a  larger 
number  of^ooms.^  In  a  good  and  inexpensive  modern  furnace  this  end  is  at- 
tained by  living  the  wrought-iron  dome  the  form  of  a  short  telescope,  the  cas- 
ing remaining  cylindrical.  With  this  arrangement  a  larger  quantity  of  air  can 
be  admitted  under  the  casing,  as  that  which  fails  to  come  into  actual  contact 
with  the  surface  of  the  dome  or  the  casing  accumulates  in  the  space  around 
the  upper  segment  of  the  dome,  and  either  comes  in  contact  there  with 
the  upper  surfaces  of  the  dome,  or  has  time  to  mix  with  the  hotter  air  which 
has  been  in  such  contact  before  issuing  from  the  registers. 

This  modification,  although  it  increases  very  sensibly  the  heating  capacity 
of  the  furnace,  without  interfering  with  its  good  qualities,  does  not  confer 
upon  it  the  ability  to  supply  hot  air  for  a  large  house,  and,  for  this  purpose  the 
heating-surfaces  must  be  again  increased,  so  that  more  air  can  be  brought  in 
with  the  certainty  that  none  can  escape  through  the  tin  pipes  above  without 
coming  in  actual  contact  with  hot  iron.     After  many  experiments,   furnace 
manufacturers  have  very  generally  adopted  as  the  best  type  of  furnace  of  mod- 
erate cost,  for  houses  of  comparatively  limited  size,  a  type  m  which  a  large 
fire-pot,  roughly  hemispherical  in  shape,  is  surmounted  by  a  dome,  and  this 
a^ain  by  a  Hng-shaped  flue,  through  which  the  smoke  and  hot  gases  from  the 
dome  are  conducted,  and  from  which  they  escape  to  the  chimney.     In  a  furnace 
of  this  sort  the  air  admitted  between  the  fire-pot  and  the  galvanized-iron  casing, 
now  generally  substituted  for  the  brick  casing  of  the  past  generation,  passes 
upward,  warming  itself  by  contact  with  the  walls  of  the  fire-pot  and  dome,  and 
the  inner  surface  of  the  casing,  until  it  comes  into  collision  with  the  annular 
flue,  which  extends  out  over  the  space  in  which  the  air  has  been  traveling, 
almost  to  the  casing.    The  interposition  of  this  hot  obstacle  in  the  path  of  the 
air  practically  insures  the  collision  with  it,  and  consequent  warming  of  what- 
ever air  may  have  escaped  contact  with  the  heated  surfaces  below ;  but,  to  make 
assurance  still  more  sure,  the  air  is  then  led,  before  it  can  reach  the  tin  heating- 
pipes,  laterally  along  the  underside  of  the  hot  annular  flue   to  openings  in  the 
middle,  through  which  it  rises  freely  to  the  outlets  provided  for  it.     By  this 
means  a  large  amount  of  air  is  warmed  with  rapidity  and  certainty  and  is  de- 
livered very  freely  into  the  heating-pipes. 

Although  different  makers  adopt  variations  in  this  general  type,  some  mak- 
ing the  annular  flue  deep  and  some  shallow,  some  constructing  it  of  cast-iron 
and  some  of  wrought-iron,  some  corrugating  the  dome  and  fire-pot  to  increase 
their  heating-surface,  and  some  leaving  one  or  both  of  them  smooth,  the  prin- 
ciple is  the  same  in  all,  and  the  ease  with  which  the  annular  flue  is  cleaned 
out,  the  evenness  of  distribution  of  the  hot  gases  through  it,  and  the  certainty 
with  which  it  intercepts  and  warms  the  air  without  too  much  checking  its  tiow, 
make  it,  perhaps,  the  most  valuable  improvement  ever  introduced  into  furnaces 
for  houses  of  moderate  dimensions.  ^  . 

For  very  large  houses,  however,  even  greater  air-warming  capacity  is  re- 
quired, and  a  furnace  which  would  heat  in  a  perfectly  satisfactory  manner  eight 
or  nine  rooms  may,  if  called  upon  to  supply  warm  air  to  fifteen,  fail  to  keep 
any  of  them  comfortable,  for  the  reason  that  the  additional  heating-pipes  draw 
from  the  furnace  a  certain  amount  of  warm  air,  which  is  chilled  in  its  feeble 
progress  through  them  and  fails  to  produce  any  satisfactory  effect  in  the  rooms 
which  they  supply,  at  the  same  time  that  the  subtraction  of  this  warm  air  from 
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the  supply  of  the  other  rooms  prevents  them  from  being  warmed.  It  is  there- 
fore essential,  where  a  large  house  is  to  be  heated,  to  provide  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  an  adequate  supply  of  air.  All  this  air  must  be  warmed  by  actual  con- 
tact with  a  heated  surface  before  it  enters  the  room,  and  for  this  purpose  the 
furnace  must  present  a  large  amount  of  heating-surface.  It  is  useless  to  give 
a  wide  space  between  an  ordinary  furnace  and  the  casing  so  that  a  large  amount 
of  air  can  pass,  trusting  to  keeping  up  a  hot  fire  to  warm  it  all,  the  result  of 
this  being  simply  to  supply  hot  air  to  the  registers  most  favorably  situated  and 

cold  air  to  the  others.  ^  r  u      •  ,.     • 

For  large  furnaces,  therefore,  a  certan  complication  of  heating  parts  is 
necessary,  in  order  to  extend  them  sufficiently  to  intercept  and  heat  a  large  vol- 
ume of  air.  In  several  excellent  furnaces  large  pipes  or  flues,  either  straight  or 
curved  are  provided,  passing  through  the  fire-dome  and  opening  at  top  and 
bottom'  into  the  air-chamber.  The  air  from  the  lower  part  of  the  air-chamber 
passes  up  through  these  flues  and  issues  from  the  top,  heated  by  its  journey 
through  and  over  the  fire,  and  joins  in  the  upper  part  of  the  air-chamber  the 
portion  which  has  ascended  between  the  furnace  and  the  casing.  The  capacity 
of  the  furnace  for  transmitting  air  is  immensely  increased  in  this  way,  and  the 
portion  which  passes,  by  means  of  the  air-flues,  through  the  fire  itself  is  quite 
as  effectually  warmed  as  that  which  passes  through  the  narrow  space  between 

the  fire-dome  and  the  casing.  '  ,      ^  j    i  c 

A  variation  of  this  type  is  made  by  building  up  the  fire-pot  and  dome  ot 
cast  sections,  which  inclose  between  them,  when  put  together,  vertical  air-flues, 
opening  at  the  top  and  bottom  into  the  air-chamber,  as  in  the  case  just  described, 
and  serving  in  the  same  way  to  add  to  the  volume  of  air  passing  up  outside  the 
fire-dome  a  large  additional  quantity,  passing  through  the  fire-dome  in  close 
contact  with  the  fire.  As  the  upward  current  through  these  strongly-heated 
flues  is  very  rapid,  the  sides  of  them  are  formed  with  horizontal  waves,  or  cor- 
rugations, so  that  the  air  will  not  only  be  held  longer  in  contact  with  the  hot 
iron,  but  will  be  thrown  with  a  certain  force  against  it,  this  being  found  to 

favor  the  heating  effect.  . 

A  pattern  of  furnace  somewhat  similar  in  appearance  to  those  with  air- 
flues  running  through  the  fire-pot  has  a  number  of  vertical  smoke-flues  carried 
down  through  the  air-chamber,  the  smoke  being  drawn  out  from  them  either 
through  an  annular  flue  at  the  bottom,  communicating  with  the  smoke-pipe,  or 
through  a  similar  annular  flue  at  the  top.  If  such  furnaces  are  well  managed, 
and  if  the  conditions  are  favorable,  they  are  powerful  heaters ;  but  if  the  chinv 
ney  draught  is  poor  or  the  fire  burns  sluggishly  or  unevenly,  the  smoke  and  hot 
gases  may  find  their  way  out  through  one  or  two  of  the  flues,  leaving  the  others 
cold,  so  that  only  the  tin  pipes  from  the  side  of  the  furnace  over  the  active  flues 
will  supply  warm  air  to  their  registers,  the  registers  supplied  from  the  other 
side  of  the  furnace  being  cold.— The  American  Architect. 

*     -u 

Cement  shingles  are  fast  coming  into  popular  demand,  as  their  ad- 
vantages become  more  widely  known.  In  their  most  modern  and  best  form 
they  are  only  a  trifle  heavier  than  slate,  and  in  cost  they  amount  to  little 
more  than  the  best  wood  shingles,  while  they  are  of  course  much  longer 
lived  A  large  variety  of  designs  for  different  purposes  is  manufactured 
and  most  of  them  are  reinforced  with  a  metal  skeleton,  which  provides 
means  for  securing  them  to  the  roof.  Cement  shingles  are  practically  ever- 
lasting, since  the  only  effect  of  water  upon  them,  when  properly  made,  is 
to  increase  their  hardness  and  density. 
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IT  is  possible  to  reproduce  for  a  nominal  sum  the  wall  coverings  and 
decorations  of  the  earlier  days,  which  Americans  of  large  iortune  dupli- 
cate at  a  cost  ot  many  thousands  of  dollars. 

It  is  no  unusual  thing,  for  instance,  for  twenty  thousand  dollars  to  be 
spent  by  New  Yorkers  in  decorating  the  walls  of  a  drawing-room,  says  an 
exchange.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  possible  by  the  aid  of  the  latest  wall 
papers  to  get  a  very  pleasing  imitation  of  a  twenty-thousand  dollar  effect 
for  sixty  or  seventy  dollars.  Carved  wood,  gold  leaf  appliques,  painted  can- 
vases, are  all  suggested  in  the  latest  wall  papers,  the  more  artistic  of  which 
are  designed  to  bring  to  the  front- panel  effects.  Never  before  have  panel 
effects  been  so  popular,  not  only  in  drawing-rooms,  but  in  dining-rooms  and 
in  bedrooms,  and  it  rests  with  the  housekeeper  whether  she  will  have  an  or- 
dinary plain  papered  wall  Or  a  wall  broken  up  by  oblongs  of  contrasting 
paper  into  a  very  pleasing  copy  of  a  French  or  Italian  salon  of  the  seven- 
teenth or  eighteenth  century.  ^ 

"There   are   hundreds   of  women   of  small    means   who  have   not   the 

smallest  conception  of  the  possibilities  in  wall  paper,"  said  a  New  York  dealer. 

"What  the  New  York  woman  of  average  means  or  of  small  means  sadly 

lacks  is  a  disposition  to  study  period  effects  in  relation  to  house  furnisHti^fe 

and  decorating." 

In  describing  panel  effects  of  inexpensive  grades  and  their  cost,  the 
decorator  gave  as  a  rough  estimate  from  one  to  two  dollars  a  roll  as  about 
the  minimum  cost.  This  means  the  use  of  fifty  cent  and  one  dollar  a  roll 
paper.  The  cost  of  paneling  a  room  is  just  about  double  that  of  the  paper 
on  account  of  the  waste  and  extra  work. 


For  a  wall  to  be  covered  between  a  ten-inch  baseboard  and  a  moldmg 
near  the  ceiling  with  a  long  paneled  effect,  the  least  expensive  method  is 
to  cover  the  room  first  with  a  solid-toned  moire  paper  at  forty  cents  a  roll 
and  then  merely  outline  panels  with  a  six-inch  wide  border  representing  a 
floral  or  conventional  design,  the  corners  of  the  panels  bemg  elaborated  to 
eive  variety  to  the  stiffness  of  pattern.  '  . 

The  widest  of  the  panels,  in  one  outlined  design  of  pale  gray  moire 
paper  bordered  with  pink  roses  and  green  leaves,  was  about  twenty-hve 
inches  and  the  narrowest  panels  between  doors  and  windows  about  hfteen 
inches  All  the  panels  stopped  within  six  inches  of  the  molding  and  the 
same   distance   from   the   baseboard,   and   were   about   eight   inches   apart   in 

the  wider  spaces  of  the  room.  ,       i  j 

A  pale  green  wall  with  panels  outlined  with  darker  green  and  go  d ;  a 
yellow  wall  outlined  with  brown,  green,  and  gold;  and  old  rose  outlmed 
with  white  and  gold,  were  among  the  combinations. 

Next  to  this  method  the  least  expensive  way  of  having  a  paneled  room 
is  to  use  fabric  paper  for  the  panels ;    that  is,  paper  of  small,  rich  patterns 
either  figured  or  striped— preferably  striped^cut  out  m  fancy  designs  at 
the  corners.    As  in  the  case  of  outlined  panels,  the  room  is  first  covered  with 
plain  paper  and  the  panels  afterward  applied.       _     ^  ^         ^       ■    ^^r  :  u  - 

An  illustration  of  this  sort  of  panel  was  furnished  by  a  Louis  XV  fabric 
paper  of  roses  and  bow  knots  on  a  plain  cream  color  foundation.  A  more 
dignified  design  had  panels  in  arabesque  and  scroll  pattern  of  copper  color, 
eold  and  green  on  a  dull  green  foundation.  r      a       ^  cc     ^ 

The  panel  designs  this  season  are  by  no  means  confined  to  long  ettects, 
many  of  them  showing  short,  almost  square  panels  arranged  above  a  paper 
wainscoting,  if  it  may  be  called  so,  about  twenty  inches  wide  above  the 
baseboard  made  of  the  same  paper  as  the  panels.  Occasionally  this  wains- 
coting is  one  yard  or  more  deep.  This  idea  is  particularly  appropriate  to 
dining-rooms,  with  rich  wall  papers  taking  the  place  of  the  lighter  colors 
preferred  in  parlors  and  bedrooms.  -         a     u\ 

Among  the  most  attractive  of  the  newer  nursery  effects  is  a  double 
frieze  from  thirty  to  forty  inches  wide,  the  lower  edge  of  which  is  finished 
with  a  shallow  shelf  of  enameled  wood.  The  lower  half  of  the  frieze  near 
the  shelf  is  of  plain  paper,  the  upper  half  shows  fancy  picture  designs  ot 
animals,  sporting  scenes,  and  clowns,  or  nature  studies  of  trees,  mountams 
and  rivers.  A  small  patterned  paper  is  generally  used  to  cover  the  wall 
below  the  frieze,  and  the  shelf  is  used  for  pictures. 

For  sleeping-rooms  there  is  a  new  fashioned  bouquet  pattern,  hand- 
polished  paper  which  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  seen  m  some  time,  ihe 
most  attractive  designs  have  a  white  background  sprayed  with  clusters  of 
roses,  lilacs,  carnations,  in  large  bouquet  effects.     This  paper  sells   for  six 

dollars  a  roll.  ,      ,  .     .  i.^.        u« 

A  rival  paper  in  style  and  price  shows  no  background,  the  pattern  be- 
ing a  compact  mingling  of  foliage  and  birds  of  natural  color  Although 
used  to  cover  an  entire  wall,  the  most. effective  arrangement  of  this  paper 
is  in  the  form  of  a  thirty-eight  inch  deep  frieze  drooping  over  a  plain  wall. 
The  frieze  is  not  divided  from  the  plain  paper  with  a  molding,  and  its  lower 
edge  instead  of  being  straight  is  irregular,  following  the  line  of  flowers  and 

foliage.  ,,        ,  .  ..11 

A  new  paper  which  sells  for  one  dollar  a  roll  and  is  particularly  ap- 
propriate for  halls,  libraries  and  dining-rooms,  is  called  silk  fibre  and  is 
heavier  and  two  inches  wider  than  the  average  paper.  It  is  of  solid  colors 
only,  and  yet  it  cannot  be  called  perfectly  plain,  like  cartridge  paper,  for 
example,  because  of  a  mottled  effect  which  gives  a  sort  of  shimmer  to  the 
surface.  The  golden  browns,  rich  deep  reds,  and  foliage  greens  are  particu- 
larly desirable. 
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Dest^n  for  a  Hotel 
Clinton  Day.  Architect 
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Tea  Garden  Building  for  the  City  of  Paris.  San  Francisco 
Clinton  Day,  Architect 
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the  Cross— A  Story 


By  BURTON   RICHARDS,  in  The  Craftsman 


ABOVE  the  town  a  huge  stone  cross  was  set  on  the  hillside.  The  high- 
road ran  just  below,  and  a  little  path  led  from  it  straight  to  the  foot  of 
the  cross.  A  tiny  stream  sprang  from  a  rock  near  by.  Many  a  weary 
traveler  turned  from  the  dusty  road  to  drink  of  the  cool  water  and  to  rest  m 
the  shadow  of  the  cross.  Here  one  day  came  a  young  sculptor.  He  lay  down 
to  rest  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  and  as  he  dreamed  he  had  a  beautiful  vision 
fairer  to  him  it  seemed  than  the  heart  of  man  had  ever  conceived.  ''I  will  tell 
my  dream  in  marble,"  he  said :  "here  on  the  hillside  by  the  cross  I  will  place  it, 
that  the  hearts  of  men  may  be  touched  by  its  beauty." 

He  had  received  from  a  great  sculptor  a  gift  of  a  flawless  piece  of  stone. 
Before  this  block  he  stood  one  morning,  chisel  in  hand,  ready  to  begin  work 
in  the  very  shelter  of  the  cross.  He  had  scarce  struck  the  first  blow  when  a 
man  called  to  him  from  the  road  below :  "I  pray  thee,  good  sir,  come  down  to 
help  My  beast  is  heavy  laden  and  has  fallen  on  the  road."  The  sculptor  had 
laid  down  his  chisel  and  turned  toward  the  path,  but  in  that  moment  he  saw 
the  vision  more  clearly  than  yet  before.  Never  doubting,  he  grasped  his  chisel, 
and  called  to  the  man :  "I  work  a  great  work,  I  cannot  delay."  Day  after  day 
with  zeal  he  wrought,  each  line  a  new  revelation.  Through  the  long  nights 
he  lay  beside  his  marble  under  the  stars,  and  dreamed  again  the  dream.  Many 
wayfarers  besought  him  for  alms.  Rarely  he  stopped  to  toss  a  coin.  More 
often  he  said,  'T  work  a  great  work,  I  cannot  delay,"  and  so  the  marble  grew 

under  his  hand.  i  •     j 

One  day  an  old  woman  approached  by  the  path  and  would  have  lain  down 
to  rest  in  the  shelter  of  the  cross.  Her  trembling  limbs  would  hardly  bear  her 
up  the  steep  ascent.  'T  pray  you,  good  son,"  she  called,  "for  the  love  of  her 
who  bore  you,  help  an  old  woman  up  the  path."  The  sculptor  turned  to  look 
down  upon  her,  but  he  shook  his  head  and  made  reply :  "I  work  a  great  work, 
I  cannot  delay."  Even  as  he  spoke  his  chisel  slipped  and  a  deep  scratch  ap- 
peared in  the  marble.  Many  questioned  him  of  his  work,  but  he  made  no 
answer  "T  will  carve  so  fair,"  he  said  to  himself,  "that  the  marble  will  speak 
and  none  shall  need  to  be  told."  Earnestly  he  toiled  and  the  vision  grew  fairer 
under  his  hand,  yet  each  day  that  he  refused  aid  to  a  brother  man,  that  day 
some  flaw  appeared  in  his  work.  ^ 

On  the  morning  of  the  day  which  should  fulfill  his  task,  he  was  interrupted 
by  the  approach  of  an  aged  priest,  who,  tired  and  footsore,  slowly  climbed  the 
hill  and  prostrated  himself  at  the  foot  of  the  cross.  "Son.  son,"  he  called  feebly, 
"a  drink  of  thy  cool  water,  in  the  name  of  Christ."  The  sculptor  heard  him 
not.  He  called  again,  with  no  answer  but  the  ring  of  the  chisel  on  the  stone. 
At  last  he  painfully  made  his  way  to  the  stream  to  drink. 

"Son,"  he  said  again,  "I  need  thy  aid.  I  have  traveled  many  weary  hours. 
I  am  spent ;  yet  in  that  cottage  yonder  on  the  hillside  is  a  sick  child.  A  shadow 
lurks  outside.  I  must  be  there,  but  I  am  weak.  Will  you  give  me  your  strong 
arm  to  help?"  The  sculptor  paused  but  a  moment  to  make  answer:  "I  work 
a  great  work,  I  cannot  delay."  Long  the  priest  plead,  but  the  sculptor  gave  no 
heed.  "What  is  your  great  work?"  at  last  he  sadly  asked;  and  the  sculptor 
pointed  to  his  marble,  the  form  of  the  woman,  stooping  in  tender  pity  to  raise 
the  sinner,  prostrate  at  her  feet,  and  proudly  made  reply:  "I  work  the  supreme 
work  of  love."  The  priest  leaned  against  the  strength  of  the  cross  as  he  sol- 
emnly made  answer,  "Woe  unto  him  that  saith  to  the  wood.  Awake !    To  the 
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dumb  stone,  Arise !  it  shall  teach.    Behold  it  is  laid  over  with  gold  and  sifver, 
and  there  is  no  breath  at  all  in  the  midst  of  it,"  and  so  saying,  he  went  his 

way. 

At  evening  the  sculptor  threw  down  his  chisel.  "It  is  done,"  he  exclaimed 
"With  my  hand  I  have  wrought  supreme  love."  As  he  spoke,  he  stepped  back 
to  view  his  work.  He  stood  by  the  cross  to  look  upon  it.  But  what  was  this? 
He  brushed  his  hand  hastily  across  his  eyes.  Where  was  the  pity,  the  tender- 
ness he  had  dreamed  in  the  face  of  the  woman?  What  trick  was  this?  The 
face  was  the  face  of  stone.  No  soul  was  there.  Slowly  he  saw  the  truth.  In 
despair  he  hurled  his  strength  against  the  mocking  stone  and  with  a  mighty 
blow  cleft  it  in  twain.  Through  Winding  tears  he  laid  his  hand  among  the 
pieces  of  his  broken  Love.  All  the  night  long  he  lay  in  bitterness  of  grief, 
and  when  the  day  had  come  all  was  gone — hope,  the  vision,  the  marble,  even  the 
stream  and  the  sky,  and  in  the  darkness  he  could  only  grope  his  way  to  the 
cross  and  cling  there. 

In  the  morning  the  people  of  the  town  found  him  and  brought  him  food 
and  comfort ;  and  because  he  was  happier  by  the  cross,  they  made  a  shelter  for 
him,  and  there  he  lived.  Scarce  a  traveler  came  to  the  cross  that  did  not  bring 
him  something  for  his  comfort.  Never  a  traveler  left  the  cross  that  was  not 
cheered  by  his  loving  care.  The  simple  folk  from  all  the  country  brought  to 
him  their  griefs  and  joys,  sure  of  finding  sympathy  for  each  alike.  ''Brother 
of  the  Cross"  they  called  him. 

So  the  peaceful  years  passed.  One  day  his  hand  fell  upon  his  chisel.  He 
called  his  friends  about  him  and  plead  that  they  would  bring  him  a  piece  of 
marble.  They  looked  in  wondering  pity  upon  him,  but  they  brought  him  a 
piece  of  his  shattered  Love.     ''He  is  old  and  blind,"  they  said.     "He  can  not 

know." 

Again,  day  after  day  he  carved,  joying  in  the  feel  of  the  marble  under  his 
hand,  yet  often  stopping  to  give  the  cup  of  cold  water  and  refreshment  to  the 
weary.  One  day  a  traveler  reached  his  door  and  fell  exhausted,  stricken  with 
mortal  agony.  Earnestly  the  sculptor  tried  to  give  relief.  "But  one  thing  can 
avail,"  said  the  voice  of  the  traveler.  "And  that  can  not  be.  I  bear  the  pain  for 
many."  "Then,"  said  the  sculptor,  "I,  too,  can  bear.  I  am  of  no  use ;  I  am 
blind.    Let  me  bear  your  pain." 

.  The  traveler  laughed  a  low,  sweet  laugh.  "That  is  the  one  thing,"  she 
said.  "The  joy  of  your  bearing  has  made  me  free."  "Ah,  if  I  might  see  your 
joy!"  said  the  sculptor.  "You  have  seen  it  already,"  she  said.  "You  have 
found  it  in  every  soul  to  which  you  have  brought  comfort.  I  am  Love,"  and 
she  led  him  to  his  marble  and  gently  opened  his  closed  eyelids,  and  lo !  the  face 

of  the  marble  and  the  face  of  Love  were  the  same. 

* 
*  * 

To  Stain  Floors 

Here  is  a  good  recipe  for  staining  floors  and  also  for  staining  around 
the  carpet  in  a  bedroom:  First  get  the  floor  perfectly  clean.  If  there  are 
cracks  between  boards  fill  them,  then  mix  linseed  oil  and  burnt  umber  to- 
gether, a  tablespoonful  to  a  pint  of  linseed  oil.  Stir  it  thoroughly.  If  you 
wish  it  darker,  put  in  more  umber;  if  lighter,  use  more  oil.  Put  it  on  the 
floor  with  a  clean  paint  brush.  Rub  it  evenly.  After  a  few  days,  when  dry, 
put  on  a  second  coat.  Try  a  little  of  the  stain  on  a  piece  of  wood  first  to 
get  the  color  you  wish.  When  it  gets  soiled  or  dirty  mop  it  off  with  a 
little  warm  borax  water,  which  will  clean  and  not  hurt  the  stain.  You  can 
retouch  it  now  and  then  if  it  needs  it.  This  finish  resembles  a  hardwood 
floor. 
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Advanlugcs  of  Government  Interest  in  Concrete 

V/l  i:N  who  are  really  interested  in  the  forward  development  of  the  con- 
I  Crete  industry  are  gratified  by  the  large  number  of  important  works 
recently  undertaken  by  the  federal  government.  Their  satisfaction 
rests  upon  the  knowledge  that  governmental  undertakings  are  ordinarily 
of  sufficient  importance  to  attract  widespread  attention.  The  impersonal 
character  of  the  work  of  supervision  and  construction  opens  the  way  to  a 
wide  notice  at  the  hands  of  the  daily  press— notice  that  an  individual  or  a 
private  corporation  would  fail  to  excite.  Descriptions  and  photographs  of 
public  works  are  generally  circulated  and  knowledge  of  them,  in  one  form 
or  another,  is  brought  to  a  very  large  number  of  people.  This  increases 
public  interest  in  concrete  as  a  construction  material,  which  is  somethmg 

much  to  be  desired.  i       t       i     • 

Again,  where  the  government  undertakes  important  work,  the  design 
and  specifications  are  prepared  by  experts  of  unquestioned  ability  and  ex- 
perience. The  question  of  price  enters  into  competition,  but  the  govern- 
ment is  anything  but  niggardly  in  the  sums  it  expends  upon  permanent 
improvements;  if  anything,  it  leans  too  far  the  other  way.  Thanks  to  the 
comparative  newness  of  concrete  work,  there  has  as  yet  been  little  chance 
for  the  school  of  graft  to  be  established,  and  the  government  works  in  con- 
crete have  been  on  the  whole  substantially  constructed,  at  a  fair  price. 
Careful  specifications  and  care  in  seeing  that  they  are  carried  out  to  the 
letter  result  in  completed  work  that  is  not  only  substantial  but  attractive 
and  the  fine  appearance  of  public  works  in  concrete  is  an  object  lesson  to 

private  enterprises. 

Of  very  recent  years  a  large  number  of  important  operations  in  concrete 
have  been  carried  on  under  federal  supervision.  Enormous  irrigation  dams 
in  the  arid  lands  of  the  Middle  West,  artificial  harbors  and  breakwaters, 
lighthouses  and  public  buildings  of  all  kinds  are  being  put  up  every  year. 
A  gratifying  feature  of  the  government's  interest  is  that  the  more  con- 
struction'there  is  done  along  this  line  the  more  there  will  be.  In  practically 
every  case,  concrete  has  fully  justified  itself  in  its  behavior  at  the  hands  of 
government  builders. — Concrete. 


For  Finishing  ^^ 
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A  rather  novel  method  of  finishing  the  outer  surface  of  the  walls  of  a 
reinforced  concrete  building  was  recently  adopted  in  connection  with  a 
structure  in  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  says  The  Record.  The  sides  of  the  building 
have  curtain  walls  of  concrete  brick,  while  the  front  and  back  walls  are  of 
monolithic  construction.  When  the  work  was  completed,  the  front  eleva- 
tion was  treated  to  a  cement  solution  applied  by  means  of  whitewash 
brushes.  The  solution  consisted  of  water  and  cement  of  the  consistency  o' 
thin  grout,  which  was  strained  through  cloth  to  remove  any  coarse  par- 
ticles that  might  scratch  the  concrete  surface  of  the  building.  The  coated 
surface  was  given  a  light  and  quick  rubbing  with  carborundum  bricks  until 
a  very  smooth  surface  was  obtained.  The  thickness  of  the  solution  pre- 
vented it  from  running  oflF  the  wall  and  served  as  a  plaster  as  well  as  a 
dressing.  The  result  is  a  front  of  one  color,  which  closely  resembles  lime- 
'-tone. 
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State  Board  of  Architecture 

President Henry  A.   Schulze 

Secretary-Treasurer Lionel  Dean 

Asst.  Sec.-Treas Fred  H.  Roehrig 

Northern  District 

Henry  A.   Schulze,  Lionel  Dean,   Seth  Babson, 
William  Curlett,  Clinton  Day. 

Southern  District 

John    P.    Krempel,    Fred    H.    Roehrig,    Octavius 

Morgan,  Sumner  P.  Hunt,  W.  S. 

Hibbard. 

San  Francisco  Chapter  of    American    Institute   of 

Architects 

President Henry   A.   Schulze 

Sec.-Treas William    Curlett 

Vice-Pres William  Mooser 

Trustees Jas.    W.    Reid   and   Clinton    Day 

Regular  meetings,  the  second  Friday  in  January, 
April,  July  and  October. 


Wrecking   the   Palace   Hotel 

The  Palace  Hotel,  the  sturdy  walls  of 
which  have  stood  since  the  fire  as  grim 
reminders  of  its  past  splendors,  will  soon 
be  a  memory,  as  are  already  the  many 
brilliant  fetes  which  once  took  place 
within  its  glittering  ball-rooms.  In  four 
months  not  one  vestige  of  the  world- 
famed  hostelrv  will  be  left  on  its  site. 
The  work  begun  a  week  ago  b.y  the  E. 
W.  McLellan  Company  in  razing  the 
staunch  walls  is  progressing  rapidly,  and 
already  the  Annie  and  Jessie  street  sec- 
tion has  been  wrecked  and  carted  away. 

The  Palace  Hotel  was  perhaps  the 
most  solidly  constructed  building  in  San 
Francisco.  Erected  over  thirty  years 
ago  it  stood  as  a  splendid  sample  of  the 
architecture  of  the  seventies.  The  bricks 
were  molded  together  with  a  mortar 
composed  of  lime  and  cement,  with 
strips  of  Norway  iron  and  steel  cables 
intercepting.  The  mortar  is  so  adhering 
that  it  is  impossible  to  scale  the  bricks 
by  machinery,  and  all  this  work  is  being 
done  by  hand.  Massive  girders  of  iron 
weighing  seven  tons  each,  formed  the 
supports.  There  were  one  hundred  of 
these  in  the  building. 

While  considerable  difficulty  is  being 
experienced  tearing  down  the  walls, 
when  they   do   come   down,   they  fall   in 


complete  strips,  the  bricks  failing  to 
become  dislodged  even  after  striking  the 
ground,  and  it  is  necessary  to  then 
bring  into  play  the  pick  and  chisel.  Two 
mighty  hoist  engines,  of  thirty  horse- 
power, equipped  with  inch  and  a  half 
cables  are  used  in  the  work.  These  en- 
gines have  a  pulling  strength  of  5,000 
men. 

A  force  of  three  hundred  men  is  now 
employed  in  the  work,  and  soon  will  be 
working  night  and  day.  Two  steam 
shovels  will  be  brought  into  plav  for  the 
purpose  of  conveying  the  debris  to  cars 
and  wagons. 

There  are  120,000  cubic  yards  of  ma- 
terial in  the  structure.  It  will  take  80,000 
wagonloads  to  remove  this.  These 
wagons  if  placed  in  a  row,  would  reach 
from  San  Francisco  to  Mt.  Shasta  and 
encircle  its  snow-crowned  crest.  It  is 
estimated  that  there  are  40,000.000  bricks 
in  the  building.  These  if  placed  in  a 
row,  would  extend  across  the  Pacific  to 
the  Hawaiian  Islands.  The  hotel  was 
equipped  with  separate  fire  places  and 
flues.  These  would  make  a  wireless  pole 
as  high  as  Niagara  Falls.  There  were 
200  tons  of  fire-escapes,  which  would 
make  a  ladder  long  enough  to  cross  the 
Golden  Gate. 

An  extremely  novel  and  imique  elec- 
trical process  is  being  used  in  the  work 
of  cutting  un  the  wrought-iron  girders 
which  formed  the  supports  of  the  great 
glass  roof  of  the  court.  These  fell  into 
a  disordered,  twisted  heap  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  court,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
remove  them  by  hoist.  The  method 
used  is  known  as  the  electrical  arc  pro- 
cess, and  is  of  late  invention.  By  forc- 
ing electrical  heat  of  5000  degrees,  gen- 
erated by  a  huge  dynamo,  into  the  mass 
of  iron,  a  gash  is  rapidly  melted  out  and 
the  girder  cut  into  pieces  easy  to  handle 
It  takes  about  twentv  minutes  to  cut 
through  a  foot  girder.  The  glare  from 
the  tip  of  the  needle  used  is  so  intense 
that  it  cannot  be  looked  at,  and  the  men 
operating  are  compelled  to  use  a  queer 
cap  with  goggles. 

Laborers    digging    below    the    surface 
of  the  sidewalk  were  compelled  to  desist 


the  other  day  because  of  hidden  fires 
which  were  uncovered.  In  many  olaces 
a  combination  of  wood,  plaster  and  mor- 
tar had  formed  a  sort  of  charcoal,  which, 
secluded  from  the  air  by  piles  of  debris, 
has  been  smoldering  since  the  fire.  The 
sand  seems  to  pulse  and  throb  with  the 
heat,  and  in  some  places  water  has  ex- 
uded at  a  boiling  point. 


frontage  of  120  feet  on  Third,  with  a  depth 
of  160  feet.  Sutton  &  Weeks  are  the 
architects,  and  Cook  &  Young  will  build 
the   structure. 


Five  Story  Building 

The  George  Brown  Estate  Company  has 
commenced  the  erection  of  a  substantial 
permanent  building  on  Larkin  street,  at 
the  southwest  corner  of  Walnut  avenue, 
with  an  L  extending  southward  which  has 
a  twenty-five-foot  frontage  on  Post  street. 
Architect  August  Nordin  has  prepared  plans 
for  a  five-story  and  basement  structure,  and 
the  work  of  excavation  is  now  in  pro- 
gress. The  entire  building  will  be  of 
reinforced  concrete  and  built  in  the  most 
substantial  manner.  The  exterior  walls 
will  have  a  cement  surface,  and  all  the 
cornices  and  ornamentation  will  be  of  con- 
crete and  cement.  The  entrance  to  the 
upper  floors  will  be  on  the  Post-street 
side,  where  there  will  be  fast-running  ele- 
vators, with  an  elaborate  hallway  worked 
in  marble  and  mosaic.  The  cost  of  the 
building  will  be  about  $75,000. 


Brick   Building 

A  substantial  four-story  and  basement 
brick  building  is  in  course  of  construction 
on  the  northwest  corner  of  Pacific  and 
Sansome  streets,  covering  the  site  68:9  by 
137:6,  for  account  of  I.  Levy,  to  be  occu- 
pied by  the  Standard  Biscuit  Company. 
The  building  is  designed  with  a  view  of 
adding  two  more  stories  if  needed  to  ac- 
commodate the  requirements  of  the  busi- 
ness. The  floors  are  calculated  to  bear 
heavy  loads,  and  are  supported  entirely  on 
steel  columns  and  girders.  The  exterior 
of  the  building  will  be  faced  with  red 
pressed  brick,  trimmed  with  sandstone  sills 
and  belt  courses.  Three  large  freight  ele- 
vators constitute  part  of  the  equipment. 
The  piles  for  the  massive  foundation  are 
already  in  place,  and  the  work  is  to  be 
rushed  to  completion.  The  cost  of  the 
building  is  estimated  at  $70,000.  Sylvain 
Schnaittacher  is  the  architect. 


Big   Lodging   House 

E.  Rolkin  has  applied  for  a  permit  from 
the  Board  of  Public  Works  to  erect  a 
$100,000  three-story  brick  lodging-house  on 
his  lot  on  the  west  side  of  Third  street, 
a  short  distance  north  of  its  intersection 
with   Brannan.     The   building   will   have   a 


New   Berkeley   Building 

The  central  business  section  of  Berk- 
eley is  soon  to  be  graced  by  a  handsome 
$60,(XX)  three  story,  reinforced  concrete 
and  brick  structure. 

The  building  will  be  erected  by  B.  F. 
Brooks,  the  well  known  capitalist  of  that 
city  and  Eugene  Brock  of  the  Ferrier- 
Brock  Realty  Company,  and  plans  are 
now  being  drawn. 

The  upper  floors  will  be  devoted  to 
large  apartments,  while  the  first  floor 
and  basement  will  be  for  business  pur- 
poses. 

F.  W.  Foss  &  Co.  have  the  contract 
for  the  excavations,  but  the  structural 
and  masonry  work  has   not  been  let. 


To   Use   Roman    Stone 

White  Roman  stone  will  be  used  to 
face  the  new  Knickerbocker  building 
for  which  architect  John  C.  Pelton  is 
now  making  plans.  The  building  will 
occupy  a  desirable  site  at  the  corner  of 
Second  and  Natoma  streets,  San  Fran- 
cisco. It  will  be  six  stories  and  will 
represent  an  expenditure  of  $120,000. 
The  building  will  have  a  steel  frame  and 
will  be  a  class  A  structure. 


New   Oakland  Building 

Ai-chitect  Charles  W.  Dickey  of  Oak- 
land, is  making  plans  for  a  three  story 
building  for  the  Pacific  States  Telephone 
Company.  It  will  be  a  sub-station,  but 
will  be  quite  an  imposing  structure. 
Brick  with  elaborate  staff  and  stucco 
work  will  be  used  as  an  exterior  facing. 
The  building  will  cost  $40,000.  Mr.  Reed 
is  no  longer  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Dickey  &  Reed.  He  is  to  take  a  two 
years  course  in  a  technical  school. 


Bids   for   Steel  Work 

Figures  are  now  being  taken  by  Archi- 
tects Oliver  and  Foulkes  for  the  steel 
work  of  the  new  twelve-story  Class  A 
Scott  and  Van  Arsdale  building  on 
Stockton  street.  There  will  be  many 
tons  of  steel  required. 
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New  Warehouse. 

Officials  of  the  Southern  Pacific  are 
making  plans  for  the  erect'on  of  a  new 
warehouse  to  take  the  place  of  the  Sun- 
set receiving  shed  destroyed  hy  fire  a 
few  weeks  ago.  According  to  the  pres- 
ent plans  the  new  structure  will  be  of 
steel  frame,  and  will  probably  be  covered 
with  galvanized  iron  to  make  it  abso- 
lutely fire-proof.  As  the  warehouse  has 
been  three  times  destroyed  by  fire,  it  is 
the  determination  of  the  ofticials  to 
break  the  "hoodoo"  and  build  a  ware- 
house this  time  that  will  be  fireproof. 


Olympic  Club  Five  Stories. 

Five  stories,  not  nine  as  stated  in  the 
daily  press,  will  be  the  height  of  the  new 
home  of  the  Olympic  Club,  and  rem- 
forced  concrete  will  be  the  material  used. 
The  building  will  occupy  the  site  of  the 
old  Olympic  Club  quarters,  with  an  ad- 
ditional lot  now  owned  by  the  club.  The 
latter  has  received  its  insurance  in  full, 
amounting  to  nearly  $300,000,  all  of 
which,  with  an  additional  $100,000,  will 
be  spent  on  the  new  building.  William 
G.  Harrison  is  president  of  the  Club  and 
chairman  of  the  building  committee,  and 
Henry  A.  Schulze  is  the  architect.  Work 
on  the  building  will  be  started  about 
January  1st. 


BUILDING  REPORTS 

Six-story  building,  Stockton  street, 
San  Francisco. 

Architects — Oliver  and  Foulkes,  Eddy 
and  Franklin   streets. 

Owner — Scott  &  Van  Arsdale. 

Cost — $100,000. 

This  building  will  replace  the  old  Mon- 
arch building,  which  was  burned.  It  will 
have  a  steel  frame  with  brick  walls  and 
plastered  exterior.  The  building  will 
contain  stores  and  offices. 


Five-storv  building,  Jessie  and  Steven- 
son  streets,  S.    V. 

Architect— William      Curlett,      Mutual 

Bank   Building,  S.   F. 

Owner — R.    McElroy. 

Cost — $100,000. 

Two  bids  will  be  taken  on  this  build- 
ing, one  for  brick  walls  and  reinforced 
concrete  floors  and  partitions,  and  the 
other  for  entire  reinforced  concrete  con- 
struction. 

Residence,   Fair  Oaks,  Cal. 
Architect— Albert     Farr,     2053     Sutter 

street,  S.   F. 

Owner — Edward    Pringle. 

Cost — $20,000. 

This  house  will  be  of  reinforced  con- 
crete and  will  have  all  modern  con- 
veniences, including  elaborate  heating 
and  lighting  fixtures. 


Warehouse,  Front  street  and  Broad- 
way,  San    Francisco. 

Architect— Albert  Farr,  2053  Sutter 
street,   S.   F. 

Owners — Owens   &  Unger. 

Cost— $125,000. 

This  building  will  be  six  stories  and 
absolutely  fire-proof.  It  will  be  built  of 
reinforced  concrete  with  metal  window 
sashes  and  door  frames,  wire  glass  win- 
dows, etc. 

The  Pacific  Cement  Construction, 
second  floor  Monadnock  Building,  have 
just  been   given  the  general  contract. 


Office  building,  Market  street,   S.   F. 

Architect— Herman  Barth,  2500  Fill- 
more street,  S.  F. 

Owner — B.    Schwatzer. 

Cost — $65,000. 

Bids  are  now  being  taken  for  this  five- 
story  brick  building. 


Theater,  Thirteenth  street,  Oakland. 

Architect— Walter  J.  Matthews,  967 
Broadway,  Oakland. 

Owner — W.  J.  Laymance,  President  of 
Laymance    Real    Estate    Co.,    Oakland. 

Cost— $125,000.  . 

The  plans  call  for  a  four-story  brick 
and  stone  building,  with  an  elaborate  en- 
trance of  stucco  work  and  electric  lights. 
The  building  will  be  80  by  200  feet  and 
will  seat  2000  persons.  The  Orpheum 
Company  will  take  a  ten  years'  lease  of 
the  building. 

Hotel,  Sutter  and  Gough  streets,  S.  F. 

Architects— Salfield  &  Kohlberg,  1039 
Buchanan  street,  S.   F. 

Owner — E.   L.   Goldstein   Company. 

Cost — $225,000. 

The  building  will  be  four  stories,  with 
pressed  cream-colored  brick  and  terra 
cotta  exterior,  and  will  contain  260 
rooms  with  150  bath  rooms.  The  main 
entrance  will  be  thirty  feet  wide,  with  a 
vestibule  of  green  marble  nnd  a  lobbv 
of  the  same  material.  Every  room  will 
be  equipped  with  telephone,  electric 
reading  lamps  and  patent  wall  beds. 


Twelve-story  Class  A  building. 
Owner — Metropolis  Trust  and  Savings 
Bank,   S.   F. 
Cost — $450,000. 
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The  building  will  have  a  steel  frame 
and  will  be  faced  with  stone.  The  loca- 
tion is  the  corner  of  Market,  Montgom- 
ery and  Post  streets.  The  bank  will  oc- 
cupy the  ground  floor,  the  rest  cf  the 
building  being  converted  into  offices. 
The  name  of  the  architect  has  not  yet 
been   given  out. 


Temporary  Theater,  Van  Ness  avenue 
and   Grove  street,   S.   F. 

Owners — Gottlob,  Marx  &   Co. 

Cost — $25,000. 

As  it  will  take  two  years  to  complete 
the  Columbia  Theate|,  the  managers 
have  decided  to  erect  a  temporary  frame 
playhouse  at  once.  It  will  have  a  seat- 
ing capacity  of  2000  and  will  be  com- 
pleted in  90  days. 


Five-story  business  block,  southeast 
corner  of  San  Pablo  avenue  and  Seven- 
teenth  str^eet,    Oakland. 

Owner — W^illiam  A.   Barrett,  Oakland. 

Cost — $170,000. 

Architect — Not    yet    selected. 

Mr.  Barrett  has  just  bought  'the  lot 
and  he  intends  to  have  plans  drawn  at 
once  for  a  substantial,  up-to-date  busi- 
ness building.  Albert  S.  Day,  of  Oak- 
land,   will    give    further    details. 


Hotel  alterations,  San  Jose. 

Architect — W.  H.  Weeks,  Merrimac 
Building,  San  Francisco. 

Owners — Vendome  Hotel  Company, 
Can  Jose. 

Cost — $75,000. 

Plans  are  now  being  drawn  for  exten- 
sive alterations  to  the  hotel,  which  was 
b.idly  wrecked  by  the  earthquake.  The 
interior  will   be   elaborately  finished. 


Three-story  frame  building,  Broadway 
and  Vallejo  streets,  San  Francisco. 

Architect — Charles  J.  Rousseau,  820 
Stanyan  street,  San   Francisco. 

Owner — H.   M.   Rogers. 

Cost — $40,000. 

The  building  will  be  used  for  hotel  and 
store  purposes  and  will  be  modern  in 
every  way.  It  will  occupy  a  lot  68x137 
feet. 


Three-story  brick  building.  First  street 
between  Minna  and  Howard  streets. 

Architects — Miller   and    De    Colmesnil. 

Owner — E.   B.  Jennings. 

Cost — $40,000. 

Work  on  this  structure  has  already 
begun.  It  will  be  of  brick  and  will  be 
occupied  by  the  Worthington  Pump 
Company. 


Stores  and  Rooms,  Washington  street 
and   Stout  alley,   San   P>ancisco. 

Owners — Eastman-Lewison  Company, 
real  estate  dealers. 

Cost — $40,000. 

Plans  for  this  building  are  now  under 
way.  There  will  be  three  stores  on 
Washington  street  and  four  on  the  alley. 
There  will  be  135  rooms. 


Two-story  building  for  offices  and 
stores,  Kearny  street  to  Webb  and  Cali- 
fornia  street   to   Sacramento, 

Architects — Miller   and    De    Colmesnil. 

Owner — Rudolph   Spreckels. 

Cost — $60,000. 

The  structrue  will  be  of  brick,  with 
walls  sufficiently  strong  to  carry  two 
more  stories.  The  building  will  have  an 
arcade  running  from  Kearny  street  ba'ck 
to  a  second  arcade.  There  will  be  twelve 
stores  and  85  offices. 


Church,  317  Seventh  street,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Architect — S.   Andrio. 

Owner — Greek  Society. 

Cost — $20,000. 

The  building  will  be  of  frame  con- 
struction, ornately  decorated,  the  dome 
and  roof  being  supported  by  eight  pillars. 
N.  Damianakes  is  president  of  the  So- 
ciety, which  meets  at  1735  Market  street. 


Four-story  frame  building,  north  side 
of  Sixteenth  street,  west  of  Spencer 
street,   San   Francisco. 

Architect — H.  G.  Corwin,  2215  Bush 
street,  San   Francisco. 

Owner — Mrs.   Hannah   Power. 

Cost — $40,000. 

The  building  will  contain  six  five-room 
flats  and  two  stores. 


Brick  hotel,  west  side  of  Dupont  street, 
near  Pine. 

Architect — Chas.   J.    Rousseau. 

Owner — Name  withheld  for  present. 

Cost — $45,000. 

The  building  will  be  three  stories,  of 
brick  and  terra  cotta. 


Twelve-story  office  building.  Fourth 
and  Jessie  streets,  San  Francisco. 

Architects — Stone  &  Smith,  Midway 
Building,  San  Francisco. 

Owner — Richard    Garnet. 

Cost — $150,000. 

Plans  are  being  finished  for  a  handsome 
office  and  store  building,  class  A,  of  brick 
and  terra  cotta,  high  speed  elevators, 
etc.     Additional  data  will  be  given  later. 
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A.  W.  Smith 
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William  H.  Weeks 
Chas.  W.  Dickey 
Chas.  E.  Hodges 
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There  is  a  fund  of  good  common 
sense  in  Mr.  F.  W.  Fitzpatrick's  ar- 
ticle on  'The  Mu- 
nicipal      Encour- 
agement   of    Bet- 
ter       Buildings," 
printed  elsewhere 
in  this  magazine.     Coming  as  it  does 
from    one    so    eminently    qualified    to 
speak  on  this  subject,  ^r.  Fitzpatrick's 
paper  deserves  careful,  intelligent  pe- 
rusal, and  we  feel  confident  that  you 
will   agree   with   us  that  the   sugges- 
tions   he    makes    are    practical.      Mr. 
Fitzpatrick  taxes   on   a   sUding  scale, 
arranged  according  to  class  of  build- 
ings—Class A,   Class   B.   and  so  on. 
He  would  have  the  minimum  rate  as- 
sessed against  the  very  best  buildings, 
while  structures  of  inferior  design  and 
poor    construction,     he     would    have 
taxed  to  the  maximum  rate. 

The  fundamental    purpose    of    this 
sliding  scale  is  to  encourage  the  erec- 
tion   of   better   buildings    and    at   the 
same  time  serve  as  an  incentive  to  the 
general  improvement  of  property  and 
the   elimination  of  the   so-called  fire- 
trap.     The  insurance  companies  could 
help  along  the  good  work  by  making 
their   rates   on   poorly   built  buildings 
prohibitive.    Thus  the  property  owner 
would  be  virtually  compelled  to  build 
well.     It  would  not  cost  the  city  one 
cent  to  adopt  this  plan.   The  argument 
that    the    municipality    would,    under 
Mr.    Fitzpatrick's    sliding    scale  plan, 
receive  less  money  in  taxes  if  all  build- 
ings were  constructed  along  fireproof 
lines,  is  olTset  by  the   fact  that  with 
good  buildings  a  very  large  percent- 
age of  the  expenditure  now  incurred 
for  fire  protection  could  be  dispensed 
with. 


While    the   volume    of   building    in 
San      Francisco      since      April      has 

equaled,  if  not  ex- 
POOR  CON-  ceeded,  the  expecta- 
STRUCTION  tions  of  the  most  opti- 
mistic, still  it  has  not 
been  all  that  one  could  wish,  especially 
from  an  architectural  standpoint.  We 
fully  agree  with  Mr.  Theodore  Star- 
rett    in    the    October    Architect    and 
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Engineer    that    shelter    must    first  be 
given  our  people,  and  after  that  there 
is    time  to    build    permanently.      But 
there   has   been   a   tendency   to   build 
structures  that  are  neither  permanent 
nor  temporary.     Buildings  have  been 
thrown  together  hastily  on  old  founda- 
tions with  brick  taken  from  the  ruins 
In   some  cases  part  of  the  old  walls 
which  stood  the  fire  and  shake  have 
been  used  without  so  much  as  a  girder 
or  beam  to  strengthen  them.     There 
are  numbers  of  instances  where  burned 
steel  has  been  straightened  and  painted 
and  put   into   new   buildings   without 
any  thought  as  to  the  ultimate  con- 
sequences.    This  sort  of  thing  should 
not    be    tolerated,    especially    in    the 
business  section  of  the  city.  Not  onlv 
are  such   structures  a  menace  to  the 
safetv  of  those  who  must  work  and 
live  in  them,  but  they  are  an  eyesore  to 
the  neighborhood  and  a  disfigurement 
to  the  street. 

If  San  Francisco  had  an  intelligent, 
honest  government  such  abuse  of  the 
building  laws  would  not  be  counten- 
anced. 


NO  CITY 
BEAUTIFUL 


* 


San  Francisco  is  not  to  be  the  City 
Beautful     after    all.      The    Burnham 
plans  will  not  be  follow- 
ed except  possibly  in  a 
very  remote  manner.     It 
is  reallv  too  bad  that  the 
civic  pride  of  our  city  officials,  if  they 
possess    any,    could    not    have    been 
aroused      sufficiently     to     have     en- 
couraged, yes  insisted,  upon  the  carry- 
ing out  of  at  least  the  main  features  of 
Mr  Burnham's  splendid  scheme.     lUit 
the  city   government  is   not  alone  to 
blame.      Property   owners   who    were 
heard    to    shout    loudest    for    wider 
streets,  boulevards  and  spacious  parks 
have,  we  regret  to  say,  been  the  very 
ones     to      block      the      beautification 
scheme.      This    opposition    has    been 
most     pronounced     in     the     business 
section,  where  it  was  desired  to  widen 
certain  streets  and  build  new  structures 
with  some  degree  of  harmony  about 
them  all. 


It   was   thought   that   architects   of 
adjoining  buildings  about  to  be  erected 
might  be  able  to  influence  owners  to 
sacrifice    their    individual    preferences 
in  the  interest  of  a  pleasing  architec- 
tural effect  to  this  or  that  thorough- 
fare, but  efforts  in  this  direction  have 
been  unsuccessful,  simply  because  the 
owner  did  not  care  to  give  up  any  of 
his  property,  or  put  up  a  building  at  all 
like  his  neighbor's.     He  would  rather 
have  an  ugly    street    with    his    build- 
ing   exposed    to     the     spread     of    a 
possible     second     conflagration,    than 
surrender     a     small     piece     of     his 
lot,     or     plan     his     building     to  con- 
form  with    others.       If   we    had    an 
administration  .with  any  backbone  at 
all,  a  law  would  be  framed  recjuiring 
that   certain   streets  be   widened,   and 
if  property  owners  rebelled,  condem- 
nation proceedings  would  be  in  order 
and  the  owner  could  fight  it  out  in  "the 
courts. 


To  Build  on  Site  of  Lick  Hotel. 

Although  the  Lick  House  is  not  to  be 
rebuilt  for  hotel  purposes,  it  is  a  satisfac- 
tion to  know  that  this  large  piece  of 
ground,  comprising  sixty-one  thousand 
square  feet  and  located  in  the  heart  of 
the  burned  business  section  of  the  city, 
will  be  occupied  by  a  substantial  building 
that  will  carry  the  name  of  the  pioneer 
miner.  The  plans  for  the  structure  have 
just  been  completed  by  Architects  Mil- 
ler &  DeColmesnil,  and  have  been  favor- 
ably passed  upon  by  Rudolph  Spreckels, 
president  of  the  Real  Property  Invest- 
ment Corporation,  for  whom  the  building 
is  to  be  constructed. 

On  the  ground  floor  there  will  be 
thirty-one  stores,  while  the  upper  story 
will  be  finished  in  one  hundred  and  forty- 
two  offices.  Brick  will  be  the  material 
used.  There  will  be  an  arcade  runnnig 
from  Montgomery  street  to  Lick  alley 
and  through  to  Ver  Melu  alley,  which 
runs  to  Kearny  street.  The  rear  of  the 
stores  will  have  show  windows  opening 
on  this  arcade,  allowing  a  view  through 
the  stores. 


t^H^ij 
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/J  Texas  Umbrella  Tree 

Landscape  architecture  is  a  comparatively  new  departure  in  California  and 
while  still  in  its  infancy  it  bids  fair  to  become  exceedmgly  popular,  especia  ly 
with  the  owners  of  palatial  country  homes  and  the  proprietors  of  large  touri.t 
hotels,  where  the  beautification  of  the  surroundings  are  as  "f  ^^^^J^  ^y^^^"'^^^,; 
live  arrangement  of  the  houses  themselves.  The  well-known  hrm  of  S.  W  Marshall 
&  Son,  nurserymen  of  Fresno,  is  devoting  much  time  and  attention  to  a  landscape 
gardening  department,  and  the  firm  has  in  its  employ  high  priced  men  vyhose 
yelrs  of  experience  is  guarantee  that  only  the  best  results  sha  be  given.  Original 
plans  and  designs,  of  any  work,  with  estimates,  will  be  ^^^eerfully  submitted.  Close 
observation  of  soils  and  climatic  conditions  enables  the  Marshall  staff  to  give 
practical  and  valuable  advice  to  any  one  wishing  to  plant  out  a  new  place  or 
remodel  an  old  one.  The  firm  can  furnish  all  kmds  of  ornamental  stock  and  f 
desired  will  plant,  prune  and  take  care  of  the  same  until  it  is  thoroughly  establishech 

The  list  of  ornamental  trees  handled  by  Mr.  Marshall  is  a  Ipng  one  and 
includes  such  varieties  as  have  shown  a  tendency  to  thrive  in  the  California 
climate  The  illustration  on  this  page  shows  a  Texas  umbrella  tree  in  flourishmg 
condition.  It  is,  indeed,  a  beautiful  tree,  remarkable  for  its  extensive  foliage  and 
one  of  the  best  shade  trees  readily  grown  in  almost  any  soil.  As  the  name  implies, 
it  resembles  a  gigantic  umbrella,  and  its  bright,  dark  green  leaves  and  sweet  lilac- 
colored  flowers  make  it  a  most  attractive  addition  to  ones  garden  or  lawn.  Mr. 
Marshall  will  be  pleased  to  mail  his  latest  Catalogue,  profusely  illustrated,  to  any 
.  reader  of  the  Architect  and  Engineer.     His  address  is  P.  O.  Box  i6i,  Fresno,  Lai. 

When  writing  to  Advertisers  mention  this  Magazine. 
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HUMBOLDT    SAVINGS    BANK    BUILDING 
Meyer  &  O'Brien.  Architects  Lindgrfn  &  Hicks  Co.,  Builders 

Wilt  be  Mmmed  with 

RVSSWIN   UNIT   LOCKS  and  RUSSWIN  DOOR   CHECKS 

Supplied  by 

•Joost    Bros.,    1-440    iVHssion    Street 

Made  by 

RUSSELL  &  ERWIN  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

NEW  BRITAIN,   CONNECTICUT 

Office  and  Sample  Room:  929  Monadnock  BIdg.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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"How  often  do  your  housemaids 
dust^"  "Do  you  mean  how  often  do 
they  fan  the  furniture?"  asked  slangy 
Mrs.  Nuwedd,  "or  how  often  do  they 
skip  out?"— Louisville  Courier-Journal. 
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Designs  and  Details  of 

All  Classes  of   Metallic  Structures 

Now  Permanently  Located  at 
Room^  i^*  I aM OS  Jefferson  Square 

925  Goldeii  nau     \   i  uaavia 

SAN  FRAi\Ci^i^iJ 
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125-127  Telegraph  Ave. 

Phone  Oak  121 
OAKLAND         -         -        CAL. 


A^ussu'tn    Umt  Lock.    Special   Design,  as  Made  for 
the  Aitna  Insurance  Building.  Hartford,  Conn. 

The  Russwin  Unit  Lock  Set 

The  advantages  of  the  Unit  Lock  Set, 
briefly  summarized,  are  as  follows:  The 
various  parts  comprising  the  lock  set  are 
assembled  in  a  complete  set  and  are  de- 
livered, as  a  unit,  perfectly  adjusted  and 
ready  for  application.  There  are  no 
loose  parts  to  be  mislaid,  no  adjustment 
is  required  and  all  parts  being  in  perfect 
alignment  the  lock  can  not  fail  to  work 
satisfactorily.  The  front,  which  serves 
as  frame,  the  escutcheons  and  knobs 
are  of  cast  bronze  metal  and  when 
assembled  make  a  lock  of  great  strength 

and  rigiditv.  ,    ,      t.  •     tt     ♦ 

The  working  parts  of  the  Russwin  unit 
Lock,    aside    from    the    cvlinder,    arc    of 
flat  wrought  brass,  rolled  to  gaguc   (the 
play   of   the   various    parts    is    limited   to 
from  2  to  5-10O0  of  an  inch),  these  be- 
ing   attached    to    and    working    on    the 
back    of    one    of    the    escutcheon    plates. 
The  Latch  Bolt  is  of  the  easy  swinging 
type,     giving     both     easy     and     positive 
action.  The  protected   Box  strike  makes 
it    impossible   to   tamper   with    the    latch 
from   the  outside.     A  paper  marker  and 
snuare  is  furnished  with  each  lock,  mak- 
ing   other    than    an   accurate    application 
impossible.     Furnished  in  various  designs 
and    for   all    kinds    of    doors.      The   unit 
lock   is   manufactured   by   the    Russell   & 
Erwin      Manufacturing      Company,     9^9 
Monadnock  Building,   San   Francisco. 


No  intelligent  God  ever  yet  answered 
a  prayer  that  was  prompted  only  by 
fear,   or   founded    upon    superstition. 


A  man's  gentility  may  be  recognized 
to  a  large  extent  by  what  he  does  not 
do  to  attract  attention  to  it. 
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STANDARD  IRON  WORKS 


CONSTRUCTlOiNAL 
ARCHITECTURAL 
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IRON 
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FIRE  ESCAPES  A  SPECIALTY 


2168  Market  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


WATEfi  CLOSETS 
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The  tanks  are  made  of  cast 
iron,  heavily  enameled  inside 
and  outside  like  a  bath  tub. 


MADE  AND  GUARANTEED   BY 


THE  LOLI      '^^  COMPANY 


CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


SEND  FOR  CATALOG 


A.  D.   DI    ^ 
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CO. 


-Seliins  Agrents- 


534-536  Polk  bt.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 
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35  and  37  hourth  M.      San  Francisco 


THf  HEWITT 

Maihiner\  rompan\ 


Atlas  engines  and  boilers,  Blais- 
dell  Air  Compressors,  Jeffrey 
"Bad^'er"  Kock  Drills,  Shaw 
Eclipse  Air  Hammer  Rock  Drills 
and  Drill  Sharpeners,  Chalmers 
and  Williams  General  Mill  and 
Mining  Machinery,  Stamp  Mills, 
Frue  Vanners,  Ore  Feeders,  Kil- 
bourne  and  Jacobs  Ore  Cars, 
Skips  and  Cages,  Electric  Hoists, 
Steam  Hoists,  Air  Drill  Hose, 
Couplings,  Small  Power  Ham- 
mers, Forged  Pipe  Flanges, Boiler 
Hangers,  Lugs,  Wood  Working 
Machinery. 


303  Monadnock  Building. 
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Pacific  Coast  Agcau  tu  s 

2511  WASHINGTON  STREET.  (NEAR  FILLMORE) 
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ign  and  American  Wall  Paper  Factories 
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Ornamental  Concrete  Stone  for  Reinforced  Concrete  BuildinKS.  by  U.  S.  Sarsi. 

HP:  successful  architect  employs  the  very  best  draughtsmen 
money  will  hire.  He  knows  that  he  is  the  writer  and  they 
are  the  actors,  as  it  were.  ^  A  beautiful  play  can  be  made 
a  failure  if  the  actors  are  inferior.  ^A  few  cents  saved  on 
the  decoration  of  your  building  will  depreciate  its  value 
and  at  the  same  time  the  architect's  artistic  standard  will 
be   lowered.       fl  No    trouble    to    call    or    show   samples   of 


tt 


my  work  used  on  scores  of  the  best  buildings  in  the  East. 


O-  S.  SARSI,  1112  Ixkh   -ire.  ^ 

ORNAWENTAL  ARTIf  KiA;  %      v  ^ 
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Ij-M^ASBESTOS  ROOFING 


.     W  cat'-    I  JHiircr 

THAN  ANY  OTHER  KUOFIXG 
because  it  is  composed  of  a  practically 
imperishable  material. 

Gives  Belter  Service 

THAN  ANY  OTHER  ROOTTNG 
because  it  possesses  highest  fire-re- 
sisting properties  and  is  wind,  moisture 
and  weatlier-proof. 

Costs  Less 

THAN  ANY  OTHER  ROOFING 
because  it  is  the  "cheapest  per  year 
roofing"  on  the  market;  coating  or 
painting  not  being  necessary  to  pre- 
serve it. 

Write  for  Samples  and  Catalog 

H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO. 

180  Second    Street,  San   Francisco 
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THE 


MOST  ill  miii  t 


YATES  &  CO. 


MAKERS  OF 


PAINTS,  OILS,  ETC. 


OFFICE:  Fifth  and  Berry  Streets 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
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and  Plaster  Paris  are  the  purest  (99,5^^'  pure  gypsum),  strongest  anci 
will  go  further  than  any  plaster  on  earth.  We  have  the  only  <:eniuNe 
Wood  Fibre  plaster  on  this  Market.  No  sand.  Absolutely  fire  and 
earthquake  proof.  The  Government  Supervising  Architect  at  Wash- 
ington recommends   our  goods  on  Federal  Buildings. 

ORDERS  PROMPTLY  FILLED  AND  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 
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OFFICE  AND  W  OUSE  : 

083  Howard   St.,  near  7th  St. 
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Electro  Plating  Grille  Work  Metal  Spinning 

Brass  and  Nickeled  Railings 


W^illi 


LATE    WITH 

Sidney  A.  Clarke  of  S.  F. 


NEAR  MARKET  STREET  STATION 


Oalclancl,  Cal. 


Manufacturer  of 

nrsp/.'i  i  /  /  \  lurvs 

ClothiuK  i  orms 
Storv  Stools 

Met  a!  Signs 


Desigfts  a?id  Details  for 

Architectural  Steel 

a  Specialty 

Charles  F.  Archer 

Structural  Engineer 

621  GOLDEN  GA  TE  A  VE. 

Room  4 

Corner  Van  Ness  Ai'enue 

SAN  FRAXCISCO 


Ralph  Barker 


J.  T.  Walsh 
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Formerly  with 
D.  H.  Burnham  &  Co..  Chicago 

Foundations     Steel  Structures    Reinforced 
Concrete 

Specifications  and  Estimates  for  all  classes  of 
Steel  Coqstruction 

2504  A  Clay  St.  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


W.  H.  MALOTT.  General  Manager 

Residence.  250  Scott  Street.  S.  t 
O.  C.  JOHNSON.  Secretary 

Western  Roofing  Materials  Co. 

GENERAL  ROOFINQ  BUSINESS 

Felt  and  Gravel  Roofs,  Repairs,  Roof- 
ing Felts,  Asphalt,  Etc. 

Office  and  Works. 

Seventh  and  Hooper  Streets 

Phone  Mint  4371  San  Francisco 


Oakland 


San  Francisco 


Stockton 


THE  TIBBETTS  ROOFINQ  CO. 

Roofing  Repairing 
and  Roof  Painting 

Ready  RoofinK      Gravel  Roofs    ■  Brick  Work 

...  xJibetts,  425  15th  St^  Oakland 

[Builders'  Exchange]  Tel.  Oakland  366 
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NOW  OCCUPYIMj  :%lv>  fla.-h i 


Wi:^IB^   illliS   Wllllk' 


Vlnc< 


d) 


Structural  Iron  and 
Steel    Contractors 


Gas    Holders,   Vanlt   Lininss, 

Jails,   Etc.  Beams,    Channels, 

n^les  and  Steel  Wheelbarrows 

arried  in  Stock 


125-127  BEALE  STREET 

SAN  rp^N'CISCO,  CAL. 


*s«Jt 


W.  R.  Grace  & 


Room  224,  Montgomery  Block,  San   Francisco 
and  New  Tribune  Building,  Oakland 


JOSSON   \^n  til  lit  R 


»    I    »     i      \    I 


BFST 


BfMHI  M  AMi  uLR.Ha;^ 


ortland  Cement 


WM.  SCHROEDER,  President 


CAUPORNIA  APT  (ilASS 


BENDING  AND     WADVC 
CUTTINQ  "  ViVA  J 


(Formerly  120  Second  Street) 


Church   Memorial  Windows   a   Specialty 

BEVELING,  STAINING,  CHIPPING,  Etc. 


938  Howard  Street 

Between  5th  and  6th 


San  Francisco 
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READY 
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V  TO  LAY,  FIRE-PROOF.  INEXPENSIVE 
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'*     4  I   i 

.J  s  t  i: 


Inishin^ 


LASTER 


SPECIFICATIONS  FOR  EHPIRE  MAkL 

Metal  lath  thre€«>at  work  : 

First  or  scratch  coat— One  part  Empire  hard  wall  plaster  fibred,  two  parts  sharp  clean  sand  (fresh 
water  sand  preferable).    Thoroughly  mixed  and  applied  within  two  hours  after  mixed. 

Second  or  browning  coat-K)ne  part  Empire  natd  wall  plaster,  two  parts  clean  sharp  sand  floated  up 
even  with  grounds.  * 

White  or  putty  coat — One  part  Empire  finishing  plaster,  three  parts  line  putty  gaged  with  hard  wall 
plaster. 

Sand  finish— One  part  Empire  hard  wall  plaster,  two  parts  clean  sharp  sand. 

Wood  lath,  twrxoat  work — One  part  Empire  hard  wall  plaster  fibred,  two  parts  clean  sharp  sand 
(fresh-water  sand  preferable),  mixed  thoroughly  and  applied  within  two  hours  after  mixing. 

White  coat  and  sand  finish  same  as  for  metal  lath. 

Finishing  coat  should  be  applied  within  48  hours  after  first  coat  is  put  on. 


16th  and  Harrison  5ts.,  San  Francisco 


Oakland    \  ADAMS'    WMARF 
Warehouse  (     Pbone  Oakland  M2! 


I 


ARTIFICIAL  MARBLE,  SCAGLIOLA 
AND      IMITATION     CAEN      STONE 


Sn 


V  V  M.  I.  M  .    ■  i 


i  ll 


FifiitHtici 


}  ti  1 1 1 
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KNICKMANN  &  N( 


•%.  ^ 


.f 


STl 


Contractors  for  the  New  Fairmont  hotel 


HIGHEST    GRADE  WORK    FOR    WAINSCOT   COLUMNS, 
PILASTERS,   PANELS,   BALUSTRADES,   MANTELS,  ETC. 


525,  527,  529,  531    WEST  TWENTY-SIXTH  STREET 

NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Antioch    Sewer     Pipe   and   Terra    Cotta 
Plant  in  Operation. 

W.  F.  Barnes,  president  of  the  sewer 
pipe  and  terra  cotta  works  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Brick  and  Clay  Manufacturing 
Company  at  Antioch,  reports  that  the  fac- 
tory is  now  in  operation.  The  company 
has  an  abundance  of  excellent  pottery 
clay  close  to  the  works.  The  intention 
is  to  produce  as  fine  a  pipe,  hollow  tile, 
brick  and  conduits  at  Antioch  as  can  be 
made  in  the  United  States,  and  to  that 
end  the  most  carefully  selected  clays 
and  the  best  modern  equipment  are  used. 


THE( 
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Boston  W.  E.  Putnam 

Chicago  Allen  H.  Cox 

San  Francisco  Theo.  H.  Skinner 

Reinforced  Concrete  Structures  a  Specialty 

Pnnms  801-7  Atlas  Bids:.,  604   Mission  St. 
San  Francisco 


li 


olin  Mcduiiian  k  li 


Permanently  located  at 

i\,\  Mission  Street 


tuA.S    I  K-  i 


t  -  *  W-  J  .._•  v^ 


Telephone  Special  2081 

Sidewalk  lifhts 

^patent  aiiuvvea; 

ill  Steel  Watviprnof  Doors 

(Licensee  unucr  iriaaic  i  atent) 

Metal  Fire-proofing,  Furring 
and  LMttiing 


I  his  is   li 


1      1  I  W  '-,   '.     I 


I     J  t       i 


(« 


LJ  *^  i  L^ 


T  SQUARE 


*f 


Especially    Adapted    for    Dwelling     Houses. 
Churches.  Schools  and  Halls 

Cteaa,  Reliable,  Simple,  Economical 

Architects    and    Builders    Investigate    This. 

Write  for  booklet  entitled.  "A  S<iuare 

Talk  on  a  Square  Furnace." 

F.  KLEIN 

53  South  Second  St.,  San  Jose,Cal. 


Cement 
Structural  Steel 


1:     t     i  J       I        f      I     5     I 


Coke,  Etc. 


Q.  W.  McNEAR 


i   i 


210  BATTERY  STREET 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


r- 
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Their  first  kilns  of  sewer  pipe  certain- 
ly leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  The  pipe 
is  straight  and  very  strong,  taking  re- 
markably fine  glaze,  inside  and  out. 

Hand  in  hand  with  manufacturing,  the 
construction  work  at  Antioch  goes  stead- 

y  ily  on.  The  foundations  are  being  laid 
for  a  brick  building  150x75  feet  to  be 
'used  as  a  dry  room.  This  structure  \yill 
be  ready  for  use  by  the  time  the  rains 
set  in,  and  will  give  an  abundance  of 
dry  floors  during  the  rainy,  damp,  win- 
ter months,  enabling  the  plant  to  oper- 
ate  to  its   full   capacity  the  whole   time. 

.New  kilns  are  to  be  added  just  as  rapidly 
as  the  work  can  be  done. 


'••■  .  r 


T.  V.  Galassi  Mosaic  Co. 


T.  V.  Galassi,  Pres.  &  Mgr. 

Importers,  Manufacturers,  Dealers 
and  Contractors 

Marble  Steps  and  Wainscot 
Terrazzo  Steps  and  Wainscot 
Terrazzo  and  Mosaic  Floors 
Venetian  Mosaic  Tile  Floors 
Marble  and  Mosaic  Mantels 
Cement  Tile  Fl(X)rs 
Roman,  Venetian,  Glass,  Pearl  and 
Ceramic  Mosaic  Decorations. 

Office,  Factory  and  Display  Rooms 

1121     Fell    Street,    near    Devisadero 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


Of  course  all  of  the  brick  used  in  the 
buildings  or  kilns  will  be  made  at  the 
company's  own  plant,  and  they  will  also 
make  their  own  fire  brick  for  the  kilns. 

The  main  building  is  completed  and  m 
use.  The  machinery  has  been  installed 
there  and  is  in  full  operation. 
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BEAUTIFUL  AND 
ORIGINAL  DESIGNS 


IN 


•  •  ■  • 


Staff  and 
Stucco  Work 


J.  FRRD  JURO 


Center  Pieces,  Mouldintrs,  Brackets,  Gables, 
Friezes,  Carved  Panels,  Capitals,  Etc.     .    .    . 


Phoae,  Vale  2082 
1017  East  I6th  St.  EAST  OAKLAND 
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To  illustrate  the  spirit  of  thorough- 
ness with  which  this  plant  has  been  built, 
it  is  being  equipped  with  its  own  black- 
smith shop  and  machine  shop,  with  lathe, 
planer  and  drill  press,  and  they  are  even 
installing  machines  for  cutting  up  the 
lumber  to  facilitate  the  construction 
work  and  for  getting  out  the  various  di- 
mension stuff,  such  as  pallet  boards,  of 
which  a  pottery  and  brick  works  use  so 
much.  A  large  dynamo  and  independent 
engine  are  also  being  installed,  it  being 
the  intention  to  operate  the  plant  at 
night  as  well  as  in  the  day  time. 

The  California  Brick  and  Clay  Manu- 
facturing Company  is  now  ready  to  make 
deliveries  of  anything  in  the  sewerpipe 
or  terra  cotta  line,  including  chimney 
pipe  and  flue  lining,  and  can  ship  in  car- 
load lots  or  in  smaller  quantities  via  the 
Southern  Pacific,  Santa  Fe,  or  bv  boat. 

Communications  should  be  sent  either 
to  Antioch,  or  the  San  Francisco  office, 
W.     F.     Barnes,     President,     2301    Scott 

street.  

Cement  on  the  Way 

Attention  is  called  to  Mr.  A.  Bres- 
lauer's  advertisement  on  page  93,  to  the 
fact  that  a  cargo  of  the  excellent 
cement  Gillingham  is  due  to  arrive  in 
San  Francisco  on  the  Steamship  ^verie 
from  London,  Eng.,  on  or  about  Decem- 
ber 12,  and  it  would  be  ueneficial  to  in- 
tending    purchasers     to     order     of     Mr. 

T^  T->.  w  1  1 11 .  ■  r    -it     (iiii^r- 


Ship  Plank  ana  Oak  Timber.  Cabinet 
Woods.  \'eneers.  Walnut.  Primevera 
Oak.  Hickorv.  Ash.  Mahogany.  Cherry. 
Spanish   Cedar.   Poplar.    Maple.    Etc. 

Spear  and  Howard  Sts. 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


f« 


I  ; 


Of  INew  V.   1  u 

akers  of  LIGHTING  FIXTURES 

SPECIAL  DESIGNS        Oouffh  and  Pine  Streets 
AND  ESTIMATES  S A  N    VP  \  NCI  *^CO 


Alameda  County  Representative: 

Till"     H'r.X'Vf-      f't  .l"C   '  i'/iO-    CO. 

128  Telegrraph  Ave.,  OAKLAND 


PETTUS 


ARCADE  BUILDIN 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


TRACTOR 
09  O'FARRELL  STREET 
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JUST  THE  THING  FOR  THE 
BUNGALOW 


\\\P 


NO  SMOKE    NO  ODOR   LITTLE  HEAT 

COSTS  LESS  TO  BURN  THAN  AN 
ORDINARY  LAMP 

As  easy  to  operate  as  gas  or  electricity— 

and  better  than  either. 
Lighted  and  extinguished  Hke  gas. 
Can    be  burned    high   or  low  without   a 

trace  of  odor. 

Send  for  catalogue  or  drop  a  postal 
and  we  will  call. 


C 
1135  MISSION 


Bill  V  1^  II 
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Ke^  stone  Boiler  Works 
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SAIN 
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PACIFIC  COAST  AGENTS  FOR  THE 


PARKER   WATRR   TUBE    BOILER 


SELF"  CUEArNir^JO- 


-ABSOLUT  i 


I   ^ 


-ORE A  i  I    HT  ECOINOMY 


WRITE  /-O/^  Cil  \i  Odi  fl 


. 


W.  E.  Dennison,  President 


James  H.  Bishop,  Secretary 


L.  A.  Steiger,  Mnnaeer 


II 


STEWER  TERRA  COHA  and  WiTTi  PY  wmv 


\ 


Mantifactiirers:  Architectural  Terra  Cotta;  Semi-dry 
Pressed  Brick;  Vitrified  Salt  Glazed  Sewer  Pipe; 
Hollow  Tile  Fire-Proofing;  Terra  Cotta  Chimney 
Pipe;  Electric  Conduit  Tile,  Drain  Tile  ;    :    : 

Brick  Mantels;   Tile  Mantels;    Urns  and  Vases 
Laundry  Tubs;    Kitchen  Sinks;    Flush  Tanks 

Acid  Jars;  Acid  Pipes;  Acid  Brick;   Fire  Clay;  Modeling 
Clay;    Fire    Brick    Dust     ;     Fire    Brick;    Fire    Tile 


Main  Office  and  Sin  Francisco  Yard: 

EIGHTEENTH  AND  DIVISION  STREETS 

Facioo':   SOUTH  SAN  FRANCISCO,  SAN  MATEO  COUNTY 
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DECKER  ELECTRICAL  GO 


157  MINNA  near  3rd  PHONE 

Light, Power  ,oel!  j  hone  Systems 


ern  porary 

1950 


,or 


R 


airs 


irrRcii  ns  (jxsolim^  h^(JI^l^s 


WILL  l'KU\E  BEST  TO  DRIVE 


Brick:  Gl&ELrti 


rabies 


III         I     if 

ill     i\' 


nil 


I  i\i       i    \i  il\l   N.    Sintfle   and  double  drum,  single  motion  or  rever- 
'     *  s      i,^>  sible.  D  h.  p.  to  25U  h.  p. 

High  Speed  Multiple  Cylinder  Dynamo  Engines      all  1906  model 

The  Hercules  Oas  Engine  Works 


Works  and  Office,  2.^2^)  Blanding  Ave.,  near  Park  St..  Alameda.  California 


'Phone  Alameda  91 


Joshua  Hendy  Machine  Works 

Incorporated    1883 

IRON    FOUNDERS,     ENGINEERS,    flACHINISTS 

ARCHITECTURAL  AND  STRUCTURAL  IRON  CASTINGS 

Contractors  for  the  Installation 
OF  Electric    Wiring   in    Buildings 

Works  and  Office  Now  Being  Rebuilt  at 

BAY  AND   KE.ARNY  STRE.E.TS  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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VIPSON  STARR 
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Class  "A' 
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Our  Specialty 


R^ 


"ced  Concrete  Construction 


Allan  Pollok 


Frank  Kilpatrick  B.  C.  Dickinson 


2053  SUTTBR 


G\t 
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Reinforced  Concrete  Warehouse,  for  Bemis  Brothers,  Sansome  St.,  near  Vallejo,  S.  F. 

Kahn  Bars  exclusively  used  throu^^iout. 

705-6  .\iLi-.  nuiiiiin^,  San  i  i\..i.isco 


^V 
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KAHN      bVblL-Ai     IMJK      KbiAiuiiCED     cvjai^i^ETE 
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SAN  FRANCISCO  NEW  YORK 

KOHL  BUILDING,  Tel.  West  6038        PARK  ROW  BUILDING 


PHILADELPHIA 
PENNSYLVANIA  BUILDING 


Are  prepared  to  CONTRACT  «  hP  THE  CON- 
ST! t  tTlON  OF  STEEL  AND  REINFORCED 
CONCRETE  BUILDINGS 


We  are  equipped  to  handle  with  exceptional  facilities  such  heavy  construction 
as  required  in  warehouses,  factories,  power-houses,  railroad  terminals,  docks, 
piers,  wharves,  bulkheads  and  brid^^es  of  all  descriptions.  We  have  completed 
and  are  now  engaged  on  some  very  important  work  for  the  Government  and 
large  corporate  interests.     Reinforced  concrete  a  specialty 
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Estimates  furnished  on  any  plans  and  spec- 
ifications. Our  electrical  engineering  force 
will  gladly  ^ive  advice,  without  char^n\  to 
architects,  builders  or  owners,  on  any  con- 
templated imnrovements. 

The    Standard     liiciricol     ^^m^-^^.^   ■ 

has  done  a  great  portion  of  the  important 
work  in  its  line  in  San  Francisco  and 
vicinity,  including  St.  Francis  Hotel,  Mer- 
cantile Trust  Co.,  Jas.  L.  Flood  Building, 
Crocker  Estate,  Stanford  University  Build- 
ings, University  of  California. 
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STANDARD    LLLCIRICAL   CON 
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R.  J.  DAVIS,  Pres. 

ALLEN  ST.  J.  BOWIE,  Vice-President 
Formerly  Rialto  Buildine 


H.  C.    1  I!  \\  i  I  }%.   t  icrtrir;ii 

HARR!'^«»"^  iilBli!  I  I  ,  :-v.  r 

Present  Address,    A  i  I  \ 
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For  Power  Lines,  Water  and  Gas  Mains 
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SAN  FRANCISCO 
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W.  B.  REIS 

President 


C.  E.  LAMBURTH 
Vice-President 


f  IIIN 
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ROBERT  DAY 
Treasurer 


General  Contractors 


896  Eddy  Street,  San  Francisco,  California 


PILE  FOUNDATIONS  WHARF  AND  BRIDGE  BUILDING 

ERECTIOIV    OR    STEEU    STRUCTURES 
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CONTRACTORS    FOR 


Steel  Frame,  Reinforced  Concrete 


OFFICES 


Second   Floor,   Old   Humboldl   Bank  Building 

opposite  Palace  Hotel 
SAN     FRANCISCO,     CAL. 
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1    Builders   Supp!}'  Comiy^in 


aOLDBS 
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For    Temporary    aod    Permanent    Bulldlnzs 

Interior  Wood  Finish  Specialties,  Capitals,  Brackets,  Mouldings,  Etc. 
Lane  Joist  Hangers,  Clinton  Mortar  Stains,  and  Other  Building 
Materials.     Office  Phone 


t ! 


AI»M.fk«.MI««fcP«*l> 


Fourth  and  Natoma  Streets,  S. 


_,i 


San  fniiiL  /> 


/  nricc  Co mpany 


——'■  Manufacturers   ol 

^ILLL     CEILINGS 

(Old  Mission  and  Spanish  Tile) 


r 


Sheet  Steel,  Pressed  Brick  and  Stone,  Sheet  Metal  Cornices 
Galvanized  Iron  Skylights  and  Windows,  Tin  and  Corruga- 
ted   Iron    Roofing    and   Siding,    Galvanized    Iron    Chimneys 


r-nuriccnth  nnil  I  ion  da 


"O 


Francis 


..  H '. 


We  offer  to  Architects  and  Builders  a  Per- 
fect Rolling  Partition.  Dividing  rooms  of 
any  size  into  many,  or  combining  many  into 
one  at  will.  They  work  so  smmnhly  and 
have  so  much  to  commend  them  to  those 
designing  or  building  Churches,  Schools, 
Town  Halls,  Lodge  Rooms  and  Assembly 
Halls,  that  we  want  you  to  write  us  for  de- 
tailed information  about  them  and  our  pat- 
ent Inside  Sliding  Blinds. 


THE  UNION  BLIND  AND 


!   \  liii 
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i-'L^S^AUSl^RS 


HEATING  AND  VENTl!  liiM  lNGINEERS  AND  CONTRACTORS 


QIU 


1 1  ^\  I 


oo.. 


N.    W.  CORNER  I3TH  AND  MISSION  STS. 

Phone,  Special  965 
COMPLETE  OIL-BURNING  PLANTS  INSTALLED.     HIGH  OR  LOW  PRESSURE 
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p.  E.  BOWLKS 

President 


E.  W.  Wilson 
Vice  President 


li  'I  II  k 

If  a  II 11 
DEPOSIT  GROWTH 
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nmam  ilister  hbiii: 


Gi 


i   -f        11.11  d       \\  ail 


I  ■■'•> 


Lentrth  of      u.  .,        i       h.a    ucatheror 

hot  linie  \  ill  11   I    niui  destroy  it. 

M  WtTAPTfRT-n    V.\ 

I  ti  j-%*«w  I   i  J  :.H    \ii   *■  1.  CO. 

Lli  o  has.  lijuau  wt.  :5aii  Francisco 

l(ir  Sale  bv  all  dcali-rs. 


Mar. 

•3, 

'02... 

.  .$  387,728.70 

Sept. 

15, 

'02... 

.  .  1,374,983.43 

Mar. 

15, 

'03... 

. .  2,232,582.94 

Sept. 

15, 

'03... 

..  2,629,113.30 

Mar. 

15, 

'04... 

..  3,586,912.31 

Sept. 

15, 

'04... 

..  3,825,471.71 

Mar. 

15, 

'05... 

..  4,349,427.92 

Sept. 

15, 

'05... 

..  4,938,629.05 

Mar. 

15, 

'Of)... 

..  5,9<;>8,431.5- 

June 

18, 

'06. . . 

.  .  6,650,555.84 

Merchants'  Exchange  Building 

San    Francisco 


"r.ancis  Cutting 
\ice-Presiderit 


Geo.  N.  O'Brien 
Cashier 


Rr\riV  TO  SUPPLY 

1  If  I       i  i~*  ^  !  iP 


CALIFORNIA'S  NEW  INDUSTRY 
NOW  IN  FULL  SWING 


aliloniia  Brick  ec 


M. 


"(I    _ 

O 


223  MONADNOCK  BLDG..  SAN  FRANCISCO 

works:  ANTIOCH,   CALIFORNIA 


Hollow  Fire=Proofing 

and  Fire  Face  Brick 

Our  Specialty 


Sewer  Pipe,  Chimney  Pipe 
Electric  Cor^''it  Tile 
Hollo>\ 


1  i4,-\ 
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IS  TME  PHONE  OF 


H.  Q. 


ri 


t\ 


I  \  % 


ARCHITECTURAL 
ENfllNEER 


2215    BUM 


L.  T.  McNab         M.  a.  KuiiiciiiLi) 

HUILDING  SUPERINTKNDENT  MANAGER 

lieiicra!  liiiilrawltirb 

Reinforced  Concrete  our  Specialty 

Tel.  No.  Temporary    242.S 
Room  44  Central  Building 


715  Market  Street 


San  Francisco 


E.  BlRK 


I  ■%       { 


BIRK  & 

Structural  £ 


J.\c.  Wegmann 

QMA 


=1    \ 


Designs  and  Details  for  all  kinds  of  Steel 
and  Reinforced  Concrete  Structures 

Rooms  27-29  Franklin  Realty  Building 
509  Golden  Gate  Avccor.Polk  St.,  S.F. 


J 


Fire  Protective  Consulting 
and  Contracting  Engineer 


STANDARD 

FIRE     AND     ELECTRICAL     EQUIPMENT 

AUTOMATIC  SPRINKLERS 

'.ill I    Biiiidiiur,    San  Francisco,    Ca 

SBATTLK  LOS  ANCHLKS 


1 


It 


for  Structural   Iron 


I  i 


Mi^'*toic^£^-'?'«'*'^^^^^^^^*^^^  ^ 


The  Parafflne  Paint  Co.  has  a  new  paint  that 
is  especially  adapted  for  Structural  Iron 
Work.  This  paint  has  great  covering  capacity 
—  will  last  FOR  YEARS  and  serve  builders 
most  satisfactorily  at  a  reasonably  low  cost. 

Send  for  Special  Folder 

THe    Parafflne  Paint  Co. 


Union  Savings  Bank  Bldg. 
OAKLAND,  CALIF. 


Temporary  Sales  Dept. 

at  280  Guerrero  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  mention  this  Magazine. 


Scores  of  big  buildings  are  now  under  construction  in  San  Francisco. 

A  large  per  cent  of  these  are  of 


RF 
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A 


WE  ARE  PREPARED  TO  FIGURE  ON  THIS  CLASS  OF  WORK 


IN  SAN  r 


^   \ 


IX 


I      '\  i 

In.  ^     ** 


"s^ge^      m     ^.      '      ^^tm- 


SO    MANY  OWNERS    HAVE    EXPRESSED    PREFERENCE    FOR 
REINFORCED  CONCRETE  THAT  IT  PROMISES  TO  BE 

THF  P(Mn  i^AR  M-',  Ml-"    ^ 

IN  THE  REBUILDING  OF  THE  CITY 


LET  US  FIGURE  ON  YOUR  W 


TD   vvr.T?L- 


WORSWICK    S^RFF^    PAVING    CO 


OK^ 


L 


CALIFOR        \ 


I  in  f  &  i^ss 


or 

NE>^  YORK. 


treet,   San  Francisco 


Irchitcct'^'  diul  lira\M!m  Materials 

INSTRUMENTS 


IL 


. . ,  y  ii  i  I  li  1 1 


afiil  Survevmi4  Insirunu' 


<I  PROFIT  BY  EXFERIENXE— If  you 

nt^nd  to  etiuip  your  Drawing  Room^  re- 
member   that    Kelffel    &    Esser    Co.s 

nstruments  and  materials  are  still  the 
standard  of  quality.  We  have  all  r^-qur 
sites  for  drawing  and  engmeering.  and  all 
our  goods  are  warranted.  Complete  illus- 
trated catalogue  (550  pp  )  sent  on  request. 

Hi^Hest      \  A    .rds 
St.  Lovais,  •04'  Portland,  '05 


S.  1 


lU 


ard  Brass  Castini?  Co. 


Brass  Founders  and  Finishers 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 
Brass    Water    Goods,    Architectural 
and    Ornamental    Bronze,    Phosphor 
Bronze,  Gun  Metal,  Machine  Brass, 
Lead  and  Zinc  Castings. 

"  Tri?N  SMELTING  AND  REFINING  COMPANY 
om  St8..  Sao  Francisco  Foundry,  Oakland 
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\^cs,  we  arc  the  first  of  the  manufacturers  of 
Tcrne  Plates  to  sui^i^est  and  adopt  the  phui  of 
stamping:  the  amount  of  coating  carried  by  our 
brands  of  Koc^fing:  Tin,  and  of  stamping^  all 
wasters  as  such. 

This  is  a  ''square  deal"  which  all  Jobbers, 
Architects,  Roofers  and  Property  Owners  have 
needed  for  so  long— and  already  the  move  has 
shown  a  good  effect. 

In  future,  don't  merely  specify  American  Ternes,  Amer- 
ican Extra,  American  Special,  American  Old  Style  A,  2A,  3A, 
4A,  5A,  MF,  or  U.  S.  Eagle  New  Method — but  examine  the 
boxes  when  these  arrive  and  see  that  the  contents  indicate 
exactly  what  you  purchased.  If  the  sheet  isn't  stamped  with 
the  coating,  look  along  the  edge  for  the  mark   "Waster." 

If  you'll  use  these  precautions  you'll  find  Roofing  Tin  to 
be  the  most  satisfactory  roof  covering  you  can  use — but  you 
can't  expect  an  8-lb.  Terne  to  do  the  work  of  the  old  time  or 
present  day  30  to  4()-lb.  coated  plates. 

Send  for  our  booklet  "From  Underfoot  to  Overhead" 
if  you  would  know  how  a  high  grade  Terne  Plate  is 
made,  and  use  MF  ROOFING  TIN,  "The  Terne  which  turns 
the  elements,"  if  you  want  the  best  Roofing  Tin  that  can 
be  had. 

Jimerican  Sheet  and 
Tin    Plate    Company 


FRICK  BUILDING 


PITTSBURGH,  PJt. 
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Think  of  the  very  finest  marble, 
then  imagine  a  polislied  trans- 
lucent stone,  infinitely  more 
beautiful  and  you  may  ^et  some 
idea  of  '  '  Peninsula  Onyx. 
The  price  has  been  $rpatly  reduced. 

A  postal  will  briuK^  our  repre- 
sentative with  samples  and  it 
won't  take  more  than  two  or 
three    minutes    of     your    time. 

We  want  to  "Show  you." 

Head  UU.=  »■"■     S  :i  n   Ih*-?!'    bdiif. 


fiyx  /Of 


EVER^'       t  f<  H    Ki  \     IVEEDS     A 


ROBF 


Corabiiiatioii  Water  Heater 
aiiil  kitviicii  Boiler 

Especially  suitable  for  Apart- 
ment Houses,  Flats,  Barber 
Shops,  etc.       :      :      :      :      : 

SIMRUE  SARE  SAVIINO 

See  It  Work  at  One  of 
Our  Salesrooms 

OAKLAND      -      -      'X)2  Market  St. 

Phone  Oakland  21 
liKKKELEY     -     2118  Shattuck  Ave. 
ALAMKDA      -  -      1420  Park  St. 


iM  i^M^uh  UuiLu:Nb,  uAj\laND,  CALIF.     !{      ij 


orrid  /oncFiirnau^ 


A.     J        ^.' 


11  M  1 


hey  are 
d  joint 


I 


l\C 


Made  in  nine  regular  sizes  and  four  special 
izes  for  low  cellars.  We  also  make  three 
•specially  larsre  furnaces  for  churches,  school 
lOuses  and  huildint?s.  These  furnaces  are 
irick  set.  We  are  having  a  bisr  demand  for 
,ur  ROOM  HE.\TERS  which  are  furnished 
n  six  sizes. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICES 


>  1 1 


1;      A 


.  ic  kntm  Co. 


HEATING    AND     V  t-N  1  1  LA  !  !  Nu     crMUifN  t.cRS 


17^1    TH    1-/,- 


VENTEENTH  STREET 
5    ^  vrisco 


Ross  McMahon 
Awning"    and    Tent   Co. 


TEAMSTERS'    RAIN    GOODS 

BAGS,    TENTS 

AWNINGS,    HAMMOCKS 

AND    COVERS 


Have  resumed  business   at  the 
old    stand 


35  Market  Street 

San  Francisco  California 


When  writing  to  Advertiser!  mention  this  Magazine. 
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C.F.  Wli  I  \Ni) 

Consu> ..».,.,    ;    .  ._.*;,.  . 
Steel    Frame  and    Re-Inforced 
Concrete  Structures. 
Plans,  Details  and  Specifications  Pre- 
pared. 
Shop  and  Field  Inspection 
Temporary  Address 
S.  E.  Cor.  Second  and  Folsom  Sts. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
Tel. Tem. 1201.  Member  .\mer.  Soc.  Mcch.  Eng. 


SURETY  ON  BONDS 

United   States   Fidelity   and   Guaranty   Co. 

BURGLARY  INSURANCE 


LIABILITY  INSURANCE 

New  Amsterdam   Casualty  Company 

PERSONAL  A^i^iOENT  INS. 


Strong,        t 

45  POST  STREET,   SAN    \ 
109  BACON  BLOCK 


Bay    City    Iron 


Ji  it^' 


Boilers.    Tanks.   Sheet  Iron.   Structural   Iroi 

and     Steel  Work.  Blacksmith  Work   of 

all  Descriptions.  Concrete  Cars. 

Ore  Cars.  Coal  Cars.  Buckets 

of  all  Descriptions. 


1243-5  HARRISON  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


f 


i 

...i  i 


The  Best  Journal   of   Architecture 


The  Best  Buildings  of  all 
kinds  and  Sections  published 
monthly.  Exteriors,  Interiors 
and  Plans. 


Price  $10  a  year. 
Porter   Taylor  &    Co.,  Chicago 


'iiiilii     Siirelv    Cn.. 

iiond^   f  Iff  iii-.lu'it   liM'  L**ii!!  .It  fors 
i^asli  Assets,  ^4^.-d,uuu.uvj 

Safe  Deposit  Building:,  326  MontKomery  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Telephone  Temporary  1293 

OFFICERS 

Wallacf.  Evkrson.  President 

John  Bkrmingham.  N'ice-President 
A.  P.  Redding.  Secretary 


c. 


\M  ^Q\ 


HOUSE,  SIGN  AiND 
SHIP      f>M\'T!Nrf 

Dealers  in  Oils.  Mixed  Paints.  Copper  Paint, 

Submarine  Compounds.  Marine  Paints. 

Ship  Paintinn  a  Specialty. 


TELEPHONE  JAMES  1411 

156  East  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


i-io^  r  rjRO^. 


;iicrcii  iiiiitrattiii> 


w 


We  are  prepared  to  Contract  Woric 
in  Sao  Francisco  and  other  Bay 
Cities  as  well  as  ottier  portions  of 
Northern  California 


Correspondence 
Solicited 


i'fN 


a,  Cai. 


Expanded  Metal  and  Corrugated  Bar 

Concrete   Construction    P'or 

Short  and  Long  Spans 


EXPANDED  METAL  LATH 
HOME  INDUSTRY 


WESTERN  EXPANOCD  MHAl  AND  EKE  PROOf  IN6  CO. 

Office 
2265  California  St.,  San   Francisco 


i' 


■■^ 


"«•  i 


ARTISTIC  DESIGNS 

in  Staff  and  Stucco  Work 

Architectural  Sculpture  and 

Decoration  for  Interiors 

and  Exteriors 

J.     E.     MANETTA 

Modeler 

Bay  and   Fillmore  Streets 
SAN  FRJ^'rr<:rn 


w 


RiCliTI:R    "SlVii 


\  \ 


J. 


TAPESTROLEA  BURLAPS 
CANVASES  AN'D  OTHER 

DECORATIVE   TEXTILES 

Samples  sent  upon  request.  Department  3 


MOYNIIIAN    c*   C 


i      f 


BOILER 


ORKS 


.^n  Ahu  ^un  mLaaunL  DuiLERS  OF  ALL  KINDS 
Uiilt  according;  to  Drawings  or  Specifications. 
,nd  SHEET  IRON  WORK  executed  at  the 
hortest  notice,  on  the  most  reasonable  terms. 
^epairinj  Promptly  Attended  to,  at  Reasonable  Rates 


;t    401  Folsom  Street,  Southwest  corner  Fremont 

':  s AN  i  I.  \ N CISCO 

:  Pi  ,  .  v.ii.  >vi.    Ti-vipORARY    16% 


/ 


SCAOLiOLA    IS    INDISPENSABLE! 

and  this  is  going  to  he  a 

S C AOUOL^^CBP^  /  L 

We  Imitate  Granite    as    Well    as    Marble 

Our  Latest  Successes:  James  Flood  Bldg.,  S.  F. ;  The 

Auditorium,    Los  Angeles;     Milan's    Cafe,    Oakland; 

Bryte  and  Fort  Sutter  Bank  Bldgs.,  Sacramento,  and 

many  others  all  over  the  Pacific  States 

PACIFIC  COAST  ART  MARBLE  CO. 

232  MONADNOCK  BUILOINu,  SAN  1  kaNCISCO 

Samples  and  prices  cheerfully  furnished  on  application 
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Wc  WILL  I  Kill  hL I 


EMPLOYERS'  LIABILITY 
SURETY  BONDS 
GENERAL      INSURANCE 


LLOYD,  ft 


& 


Main  Office 

2017  Webster  Street 

San  Francisco 

WE  mm  ALL  LOSSES 


H  I  l>  0  I .  I  I  ( ) 
Rl:VERSIBl  I 
W  IND0W5 


Modrrii,    pr»Hl!tal,    economical. 

As  fn.H;eHS.ary  to  moilt-rfs  hulld- 
ifig  ci|U!|Htic-!it  MS  fleet rii/  light- 
ing. Ailmit  prrlcvt  vciililatiorf 
Mii«l  tit'.'toiiig  fnjiii  tilt'  iNsil)l-^. 
I  Hi'il  Ml  the  best  rtiiu  larKt'i^i 
r^'Hidt- fii.  i;s  aiui  oftii  c  fHiiulifH:--^ 
In,    J  ,•  -s    /^  lU:  f  ft'--       ...,,, 


Descriptive  Literature 
sent  un  request. 

HIPOLITO  SCREEN  AND  SASH 

COMPANY 

634-638    Maple    Avenue 

Main  1806  Home  5190 


Com 


a^  "   ''*       ^m 


/  in 2  B 1 1 2  in cci  s 


CO 


\l  ORl 


,^  r^  *%/  c:^'x'Ti !  " 


CTION 


ASPECIAITV 


603    KOMU    RlTll^DINO 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


r^^ 


■ 

■ 

J       WHIT  IHf        1 

"SCIENTIFIC 
SYSTEM" 

CAPI  00  FOR  YOU 

The  "iCUNM'C    S'STHII" 
offers  you  the  opportunity  ot 
entering  into  the  manufacture 
)f  the  coming   building  ma- 
terial 

SAND  LIME 

s 

3 

■3 

iij 

ia 

gj 
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MH 

r 

3KIUK 

i  and 

1 

■ 

.      DIllK      Ih      MKllli 

Ib 

lurable.     It  can  be  manufac- 
ured  in  less  time  and  at  a 
ower  cost    than   any   other 
'Tick  on  the  market 

OUR    SCIENTIFIC 

1 

■ 

f/m 

1 

Wtm 

SYSTEi 

' '"  '•"                     '  ■  inanufac- 
"'.     >■:  BRICK  of  the 

ery  highest  quality  in  less 

han  24  H0UK8. 
The  "fCllNllHC    8YSTEKI" 

s    the    only    system    which 
ABSOLUTEiY  INS'URES  uniform 

luality  of  product.    Our  Pre- 
;>aring   machine    "REUAHCE" 

s  practically    AUTOMATIC  in 

ts    operation,     mixintr    and 
i)reparing  the  raw  materials 
A-ith    the   utmost    precision, 

.et  rcnuirini?-  the  M-rvires  of 

operate  it 
\\\.    jre    E  f.  ;_  .  ."s  1 1 .".  8   and 
*        CT0B8   to   the   SAND 
LiMt  BRICK   INDUSTRY  and 
vill    erect   and    equip    your 
;>]ant  with  the  machinery  of 
be     SCIENVIMC  SYSTEM"  and 
^lart  you  on  the  road  to  suc- 
cess 

Write  u»  toi  panicuisr's  and  •>.  can 

undoubicdl)r  refer  )ou  lo  •  olani 

tquippad  by  itt  and  tiluatad 

in  )our  vicinh) 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG  No.  18 
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"Sm  :iA=J^i7lMQ, 

SYSTgKl  1K]£K  1  CiJo 

W.  F.  BARINE^     OOiVI  \inF^OIA.L,    COiVlPAISV 

Paclfifci    <.^oast    WtiproMentatlve 

Temporary  Office,  2301  Scott  Street,  corner  Washington, 
Telephone.  Main  215  SAIV  RRAINCISCO 
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Guaranteed    to    Stand 
San  Francisco 
Board  of  Public  Works 
Specifications 

Structural  Steel 
Coke  and  Pie"  Iron 

Qirvin  &  Eyre 

Merchants'    Exchange    BIdg. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


J 


JOHN  FINN 
President 


ROBERT  B.  FINN 
Secretary 


J 


uin 


Metal  Wor 


s 


Babbitt  Metals 
Solder    and   Galvanizing 

PERMANENTLY  LOCATED 
AND    DOING   BUSINESS  AT 

Second  and  Harrison  Streets 
San  Francisco 


She  {.4:30  A.  M.:  half  aivake)  —  Dear,  tell 
I  he  architect  to  specify  Peerless  llitcKeii 

Boilers. 

/jT^.  —Of  course.  I  know  they  are  fine,  but 
that's  the  third  time  you  have  said  that  to- 
n'wihi.  Still.  I  don't  blame  you;  I  like  hot 
water  for  my  bath.  too. 


Have  you  ordered  YOURS 
specified  ? 

Make  a  note:  — ^^r^K  NOW, 
not  when  the  house  is  finished. 
See  the  plumber,  too.      :     :     : 


ill  I  III  I  %%     I 

(incorporated) 

16th  and  Carolina  Streets 

PHONE  SPECIAL 449        S^^5K\NC1SC0 


W  ill  vll  I 

I  I  cl 


aundr 


\\ , -  Hfii  our  i  i  ays  under  ?ruar- 
.iiiu'c.  They  are  m^Ki..  ir.'iii 
iii  Highest  Grade  n  m  rials 
ana  are  Superior  to  any  on  the 
Market,  both  in  Strength  and 
Finish 


Write  for  Price  List 


J.  F.  RfclLLV   &  CO. 

33-28    Spencer    Place 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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SHORE 


?OHT    PARLcJi\   CA.K 


LEAVES  EACH    TFRMINAf 
DAILY   8   A.  M. 

ARRIVILS       DESTINATION 
9,30    P.    M. 


N  FP  \  N  Cl  SCO 
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„,..^      .^m^.,-^.^f 


•  •  .    IO2 


#      • 


OAST 


STOPS      PRINCIPAL    RE- 
SORTS 


LIN 


PULLMAN      SEAT     AND 
X'  FIRST-CLASS    KAIT 

^^=     TICKETS    REQUIRED 


^^       ^ 


SOUTHERN  P  \CiriC 
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THE    ONLY    FORM    OF    CONSTRUCTION    WHICH    SUCCESSFULLY 


WITHSTOOD  F4RTH0UAKE 


FlRt 


We  do  your  Construction  of  Buildings  and  Installing 
of  Machinery  and  Equipment  on  the  "  Cost-plus-a- 
fixed-sum"    basis  — the    square-deal-for-everybody    plan 

We  are   Exclusive   Pacific    coast   Agents  for 

Filer  8c  Stowcl  (Milwaukee,  Wis.)  Corliss  Engines 
and  Saw  Mill  Machinery 

Greenway  Separators 

Standard  Safety  Water  Tube  Boilers 

Erie  Tubular  Boilers 

Fisher  Generator  Sets 

Erie  Automatic  Engines 

Michigan  Lubricator  Company  Specialties       ^ 

Geo.  J.  Leyner  Engineering  Works  Company  (Den- 
ver, Colo.)  Compressors,  Hoists  and  Drills 

Pierce  (Vacuum)  Heating  Systems  for  Hotels  and 

Large    Buildings    As  installed  in  Palace  Hotel,  San  Francisco 

LARGE  STOCK  ON   HAND  IN  SAN   FRANCISCO 

Prices  and  Terms  the  Same  as  Before 

Occidental  Machinery  and  Engineering  Co. 

^— -      ^  NEW  QUARTERS 

609    HARRISON    STREET,     Near    Second,     SAN    FRANCISCO 

We  did  not  even  temporarily  desert  San  Francisco 
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BliJi  Siimiiit  Lini 


Union  Brick  Bonds. 

Best's  leeiie's  Cemei 


Porliaod  CeiDeal. 


Mimm  Laiih 


Uoioo  Lime  Co 


209  Sau   J-  TO  Street 

L,.A..  Phonei  64. 
LOS    ANGELES,   GAL. 


.^/ 


hi  \si  r  Lr>ii5i:i{  C  o^i 


1 


SPECIAL  BILLS  AND 
CARGOES  COT  TO  ORDER 


c.h.Olinger 


jr^uv 


■■-  '^iL 


MANAOCn 


OCALLRS  IN 


i  t  I 


^%OOD 


MAIN  CPICC  a  YARD 

FIRST  a  CLAY  STS. 
OAKLAND 


1  '  ^1 1 11-:  i  I 


BRAMCH    VARO 

EAST  12'-" ST  a  I7'J  AVE. 

CAST   OAKLAND 


D.  F.  Gettle  E.  S.  Dunlevy 

Diinlevv  &  (lettle 


PA  I  1 

i      %.    \ 

HYSand 

i  \   M  \:-  \ 

•^  i   > 

CHIMNEYS 

FLU 

i\r 

Ht      1 

■^  \  /   I 

i )  IRON  TOPS 

AT  OLD  STA.nD— 

79  City   HaH    \    e.,   San  Francisco 

Builders*  r^   uange,  San  Francisco 


W.  DeMott.  Pres. 


C.  A.  Carpenter.  Mgr. 


Demolith  Company 

Manufacturinjf 
Demolith  and  Xolith  Fl(X)ring 

Wainscoting  and  Sanitary  Base 

FIREPROOF.    WATERPROOF   AND   SANITARY 

Factory  and  Office 

310  Clementina  Street 
Near  Fourth  St.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


JAMES    CAHILL    &    CO. 

DEALERS  IN 

WALL  PAPER  and 
WINDOW  SHADES 

PAINTERS  AND  DECORATORS 

408  TWELFTH  STREET 

Bet.  Broadway  and  Franklin  St. 
Phone  Main  1113  OAKLAND,  CAL. 


Phone  West  221 


Home  6509 


J.  E.  KLIPPERT 


MFCR.   OF 


PINE  ANTIQUE  AND  MISSION 
FURNITURE 


1270  FiGUEROA  Street 

corner  PICO 


LOS  ANQELES.  CAL. 
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Ornamental  Borders  and  Parquetry  Centers 


p    11JH)R  cO.viPAiNY 


Seven  ! 
Maple 

Office: 

1235LagunaSt.,S.F. 


;yii|lr^    lilt 


ii  i  i  II 


IlllCl 


t    t  i  i  i\ 


I      1  *_»*_*  t    •  «  *  t^ 

Mill; 


S.  E.  Cor.  18th  &  Harrison  Sts. 


J 


PERCY  MEYER,  Manager 


873  O'FARRELL  STREET 


•     i     I— % 


%,  3     ■*«. 


t 

V 


CO. 


Bank  and  Office  Fixtures 
\v\\'^  Floors 


1= 


Phone  West  1779 


SAN    FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Chas.  G.  Roeblin,.  Pres.;  F.  W.  Roeblin,.  Sec.  &  Treas.:  W.  A.  Kucunn.,  V.  Pres.:  S.V.Mooney.  M.r. 

John  4.  Riii^!ii!fi?j's  Sons  Co. 

MANUFACiUKEKS  OF 

W  i  |<  r-"^     I  -  \  I  I  1 

.  INSULATED  WIRE,  WIRE  ROPE.  WIRE  CLOTH 

We  make  the  Highest  Grade  of  Wire  Rope  for  Elevators  made  in  the  World 

We  are  prepared  to  take  care  of  all  orders 
OFFICE,  202  SECOND  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


FOR  "^M  E 


^DIES 


Ai  cn 


f 


and  RAlLr 


SUITABLE  FOR 

REINFORCED  CONCRETE  WORK 

For  prices  and  full  particulars  apply  to  C.   U^  BALDWIN,    Purchasing  Agent, 
United  Railroads.     Oak  and  Broderick  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 
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iirnish  vour  own  Li^ht  and  Water 

Engines  built  to  meet  local  needs,  operating  on  producer  or  natural 
gas,  gasoline,  alcohol,  or  oil.  High  grade  in  everything  except 
price  and  sold  under  absolute  guarantee. 

We  offer  the  best  line  ever  manufactured  including  Portable, 
Pumping,  Hoisting  and  Stationary. 

No  engine  has  ever  given  as  close  regulation  as  our  ELECTRIC 
LIGHT  P:NGINP:  with  throttling  governor. 

We  offer  electric    light    equipment    with    pumping  appliances  for 

constant  service  or  emergency  use. 
The  value  of  an  independent  water  supply  was  demonstrated  at  the 

time  of  the  San   Francisco  fire.     Ours  is  always  ready  for  work. 

We  offer  complete  installations  of  any  size  and  designed  to  meet 
any  conditions.  Will  furnish  estimates  promptly.  Write  if  you 
are  interested.      P^ngines  available  for  prompt  delivery. 


THE  PACIFIC-ALAN 


I      \  i 


'-t^ 


GTO 


FOR   THE   PRESENT  ADDRESS 

P.  0.  BOX  449 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Offices  and  distributing  warehouses  at  Los  Angeles  and  Portland. 
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It 


1i  Ly       4?         /  "^ 


,«■     « 


I        "  *  ,1    f 

J ii  U    'i  I  f  ii   I 


L  iu'iii'ficii 


o 


Designers,  Enjflneers  and  Manufacturers  of 

Bank  '^  milts.  Vnih 
Bank  /  ^    i     -  -• 

Buildings  Equipped  witli  Office  Vm^U  afes 

Agents  Dieboid  Safe  and  Lock  Co.,  i         .,  Ohio 

:J3  iVlarket  Street  ^^.ill   i  ^r^^if w1>-^^> 


I 


Carpenters 
and  Contractors 


Residence 

972  Dolores  St. 

Phone  Capp  7165 


Office 
Pbone  Red  4311 

629  California  St. 

Near  Kearny 


S>^N    FRAINCISCO 


MOLLER  &  SONS 


.   !  r-  s 


:5iAi 


,AN     ^HAN^iiiwU 


n  ffh  .  a/7</  Sfore 
/  it  tings 

neral  Jobbing 


f* 


s : 


• 


CORRUGATED  STEEL  ROLLING  SHUTTERS 
COPPER  AND  BRONZE  ROLLING  SHUTTERS 
WOOD  ROLLING   DOORS   ^^I*   PARTITIONS 


w 


)ERS 


\Mh  I  K;1 


!  >  *l  3  '11 


STRUCTURAL  STEEL 

ORNAMENTAL  IRON  AND  BRASS 
PATENT  STORE  FRONTS 

EXPANDED  METAL  LOCKERS 


717  Van  Ness  Ave. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


Telephone 
Ememeacy  752 


I! 


J 


Telephone  MAIN  588 


Steger  Electrical  Works 

Anythinf  and  Everything  Electrical 
Gas  and  Electric  Fixtures 


1917  Fresno  St.         Fresno,  Cal. 


L 


I  l/^f    "V     C'' 


t       ■!        I 


(Successors  to  W.  Holt; 


Plate,   Window,    Prism 


^  i 


^  ^ 


269  Fell  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Telephone  Special  479 


J 


Telephone  Emergency  384 


LEVY  Ell       C  COMPANY 

Contractors 

1005    Post    Street,    San    Francisco 


ELECTRIC  DEPARTMENT 

THE  M.  LEVY  CO. 
Incorporated 
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New  Apartment  House  for  Berkeley. 

G.  W.  Bryson  of  Grand  Rapids,  Michi- 
gan, has  contracted  for  a  fashionable 
apartment  house  to  be  built  near  the  cor- 
ner of  Bancroft  way  and  Telegraph  ave- 
nue, and  known  as  the  "Leanore."  The 
building  will  be  three  stories  m  height 
and  will  be  quite  ornate  and  rich  in  its 
exterior  treatment.  The  outside  wall 
be  enclosed  with  pressed  steel  netting 
drawn    on    with    hydraulic    clamps    and 


counter  laced  at  suitable  points  into  the 
main  frame.  The  structural  conditions 
will  be  quite  an  innovation  and  this  build- 
ing will  have  a  special  system  of  inter- 
ior web  reinforcements.  Inside  the 
apartments  will  be  assorted  from  four 
and  five  rooms  to  six  and  seven  rooms. 
Roomy  corridors,  private  halls,  spacious 
light  wells,  good  elevator  service  and 
splendid  ventilation  will  complete  the 
features  of   the  building. 


J.  A.  ONETO 


I 


JAMES  CAZZARETTO 
Box  451  Builders'  Association 


G.  B.  CAZZARETTO 


Tlie  Co=Operative  Ani 


1  *,  LI 


tone  Co. 


Granolithic  Steps,  Buttresses,  Posts,  Columns,  Caps,  Wainscoting 

Balustrades,  Abalone  Shell  Work,  Etc.     All  Kinds  of 

Concrete  and  Cement  Work 

Office  and  Factory,    S.  E.  Cor.  Bay  and  Fillmore  Sts.     San  Francisco 


ST  El 


MES   ERECTED 


H=Rlcn  COMPANY 


IN 


i>ORATED 


Riggers 


rs 


118  HOWARD  STREET 

AND 

ROOM  20  MIDWAY  BLDG.,  779  MARKET  ST. 


San  Francisco 


l\(ii:RS()\   A  aiASIlk'    lO)|/»\\ 


=il 


:^^i^m^smim^' 


W[/mw 


Manufadurinz  and  Sales  Asrenls  for 


Designers 
and  Manufacturers 

U  K  A  AiU  L  i"^  i  rli. 

GLASS 

of  every  description 


,i\^; 


i'^ 


y> 


24: 


I     i   .*» 


AMERICA    !r\FER    PRISM  CO. 

Memorial  W  induws  Treated  in  Glass  Effect  or 
En^dish  Antique  Style  our  Specialty 

BET     TELEPHONE  PAGE  7111     SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Earthquake-Proof  School  Houses. 

Absolutely  earthquake  proof  are  to  be 
the  reconstructed  schoolhouses  of  Oak- 
land. 

The  plans  and  specifications  of  Lin- 
coln school  have  been  so  changed  that 
it  is  to  be  a  "Class  A"  structure.  Ap- 
proximately the  cost  will  be  $195,000, 
which  is  $50,000  more  than  the  original 
contract  price,  the  plans  having  been  al- 
tered in  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  Architects  Sutton  and 
Weeks  of  San  Francisco.  The  Clinton 
Bridge  and  Iron  Works  is  to  receive,  in 


«,.,. 


t       i 


T 


\y\  m 


One  of  the  most  popular 
and  best  Portland 
Cements  on  the  market 
to  arrive  per  steamship 
'*Suverie"  from  London, 
England,  on  or  about 
Dec.  12,  1906.  In  quan- 
tities to  suit  buyers  ex- 
steamship  or  f.  o.  b.  cars 
at  special  prices  if  orders 
are  sent  before  arrival  to 


A.  BRESLAl' 

214  CALIFOPNI\ 


SAN  Fi 


V 


A:- 


addition  to  the  sum  named  in  the  orig- 
inal contract,  $32,500  for  the  new  struc- 
tural iron  and  steel  to  be  put  into  the 
building. 

At  the  Franklin  school  a  steel  frame 
is  to  be  inserted  entirely  around  the  out- 
side walls.  The  additional  improvements 
to  this  building  are  to  cost  about  $38,000 
in  excess  of  the  original  figure. 

The  entire  'outside  walls  of  the  Mar- 
ket Street  Schoolhouse  are  to  be  removed 
and  the  inside  brick  walls  to  the  floor  of 
the  second  story.  They  will  be  recon- 
structed of  re-enforced  concrete,  costing 
$30,000  more  than  the  original  contract. 


T  \)\)\  \  \<H  \\  ill 


Manufacturers  of 


A 


ci     V  ^R'VfSH 


For  Natural  Woods  or 
Grained    Surfaces 


A  Superior  Article  for  Finishing  all  kinds 

of  Soft  and  Hard  Woods  where  the 

Natural   Beauty  is  intended 

to  be  Preserved 


TEMPORARY  OFFICE 


UTAH  AND  FIFTEENTH  STREETS 


SAN  i  kANcl^cO 


PACIFIC 


CO 


COAST    DISTRIBUTORS    FOR 


DETROIT    WHITE   LEAD    WORKS 

Leads,  Paints,  Oils  and  Varnishes 


All  Kinds  of  Structural  Steel  Paints 
Phone  Temporary  741 


S4Q  HOWARD    ST, 
Scin  Prancisco 
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->ala€e  Hardware  C<impan\ 


J. 


rbiri 


1 11  *«^ 


*  I  I  1  o  I  -  1 


1^1  lie  !  I  art!  ware 
\a/tiriiial  S-Iccl 

Zimmermaiv«ihutter  Fasts  l-l^in  Parbi  floor  ilaiiuci- 


I 


|>iJllCiCI  ^• 

Sash  iintl   liiHirN 


1       i,  I   I 


illl^ 


III 


i  i  I 


Is 


*  #  I  f ' 


Tiki  (iOk>\ 

PHONE   SPECIAL  775 


i!<)u>c!i<i!cl  Uten-i 

1^  and  521  Golden  Gate  Ave. 


J 


WHAT  THE 
BUILDER 
WANTS. 


^KJ^JU    \j\J\Ji-i  Si 


REASONABLE   PRICES 

PROMPT  DELIVERIES. 


WHAT 
WE 

HAVE. 


I  ■'.  t ;  I 


SALES  AGENTS. 


I*  I  / 


SEWER   AND  CHIMNEY   PIPE 
FIRE  BRICK  AND  CEMENT 


402  ATLAS  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


HARDWALL  AND   FINISHING   PLASTER 
LIME   AND   METAL  LATH 


TEI  I'lMfOM^  T!'Mf*<^?*  •^. 


#  m 


^    4,   i- 


Globe  Bras      i 

A.  iMt    !-■'  -E   CO.,  i!»ucc©ssors 

Manufacturers  of  Bronze  Statuary,  Cemetery 
Work  and  Art  Work  of  Every  Description 


Plumbers'  Specialties,  Flush  Pipes,  Special 
Valves,  Traps,  Nickel  Plating,  Etc. 


BAY  AND  STOCKTON  STS. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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I  W.  W.  1 1 


* 
* 

* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 


HOUSE 

Painting 

PAPER 
HANGING 
AND  DEC- 
ORATING 

9j? 


Natural  Wood  Finishing 
a  specialty 


f 


f 


^  Office  and  Shop 

^    Uth  &  Webster  Sts.  Oakland,  Cal. 

%•.  Telephone  Main  716 


i 


P.  NOBLE,  SucccMor 

ANCJI  f;^ 

BEAM  > 
CHANM  I  > 
PLAIT"- 
TEES 

MACHINE  BOLTS 
FORCINGS 

t      I  iTF   AND   MILLS 
A       fRAlSCiSCO 


i' 


Carnegie  Brie 


M.  A.  Mi  kl'HY,  General  Manager 


VITRIFIED  BRICK,  PAVING  BRICK 
FIRE  BRICK,  FIRE  TILE,  FIRE  CLAY 
FIRE  BRICK  DUST,  DRAIN  TILE 
ACID    JARS,    ACID    PIPES,     ACID    BRICK 

Architectural     Terra    Cotta,    Hollow    Tile  Fire  Proofing,  Semi-Dry,  Pressed  Brick, 

Terra  Cotta  Chimney  Pipe,  Brick  and    Tile  Mantels,   Flue  Linings,  Urns  and 

Vases,  Flower  Pots.     All  kinds  of  Vitrified  Salt  Glazed  Sewer  Pipe. 

Main  Office,  Montgomery  Block,  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco 

Factory,  Tesia,  Alameda  County,  California 

Yards,  an  Francisco,  Oakland,  Berkeley,   San  Jose 
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I  s  i|i£  III  I  r|B' 

llJIfUlt"     " 


-^   -*  w    * 


.  t 


•.«&:.•• 


Hotel  Wentu'orth.  Pasadena  ^^'^*^^'  ^' ■   ^Vhtttlesey.  Architect 

Bum  /      RICHARDS-NEUSTADT    CONSTRUCTION   CO 


REINFORCED  CONrnrTr  a  <JPFr!A!TY 


208-209  STIMSON     BUILDING 
LOS   ANGELES 


MONADNOCK     BUILDING 
SAN   FRANCISCO 


L  A  N  D  S  C  \  P  K    G  A  R  D  f  N  I  N  G 


DON'T  M  ut,l,^  I    \  r.i   u'    inr  MLS,  YOUR 
PARKS  AND  PUBLIC  GROUNDS 


Archittcih 


should  remember  that  no  matter 
liow  elaborate  or  costly  a  home 
or  hotel  may  be  if  you  neglect  the  surroundings  the 
beauty  of  the  buildings  will  be  lost.  Our  Specialty  is 
to  supply  you  with  Nursery  Stock,  and  make  suggestions, 
if  desired. 

SFND  FOR  CATALOGL'K  DESCRIPTIVE  OF  OUR  PALMS  AND 

I.ARC.FR  OKN AMFNT AT    TPKF«   ANP  SHRI'HBKRY 


11    ' 


1    1\ 


"Hs 


\^  ' 


''*%. 


P.  O.  BOX   161 


<,  A  L.. 


lOl.KT 


George  B.  Spfrry 


John  C.  kliin 


W^^     *    ^    I  ,-#'   " 


Utica  Improved  //i  i/rriiif'c  (Natural)  Cement 

tl«;pd  (nr  sixtv  vears  in  the  most  important  construction  work  in  the  United  States:  By  the  U.  S. 
ofvernmenHn  fortifications,  bridps.  buildings.  By  Illinois  Central  Delawar.^Lackawa^^^^^ 
Pennsylvania,  etc..  Railroads.  In  construction  of  Brooklyn  Bridge.  In  fJucago  p^,f;?'^^'^V,^e  New 
Tacoma  Aud  torium  Chamber  of  Commerce,  etc..  Buildings.  In  Omaha  (^^b.)-Court  House  New 
York  Life  Ins'.'co'^Bldg.  In  St.  Paul  (Minn.)-Ryan  Hotel  Union  Depot  |es'dence  of  James  J.  Hi  1 
and  thousands  of  other  buildings  elsewhere  hndorsed  by  Mckim.  ^'/I^^  ^.  ^Vt  f  ouiretc  E^^^^^ 
York-  D  H.  Burnham  &  Co..  architects.  Chicago:  F.  C  Bonsack.  architect.  St.  Louis,  etc.  t.acn 
carload  tested  by  R.  W.  Hunt  Co..  technical  engineers.  Chicago. 

Also  BATH  and  VULCANITE  PORTLAND  CEMENT 

(iFNF'R  AL   A(.FNTS   FOR 

TITLE  GUARANTY  AND  SURETY  CO!  of  Scranton,  Pa.     Capital  and  Surplas  over  Sl.OOO.OW 
Agents  for  INSTANTANEOUS  WATER  HEA^^  eXtInGuIsIIERS.' "   '     '  '^^  *'"'™  ^^'  "^^  ^^'  ^°"*' * 


SOQ   iyiarket   Street, 


3an    F^rancisco,  GetU 
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of  the  Tn'-f  i»'!«-'«i' 


The  San  Francisco  A  riificini 

Pii  I  ^^'  1 11  If  Co  n  ipiiny 


ArUflcUl  Stone  Sid 
Residence,  717  Tremt  Avenue 


H.  L.  PETL.KbL.N 

r  w  ft  i  k  ^- ..      \.  i^l^..  tt%^    %%  il  M  '-  .       J 
.    ...,•.  X  ^.n         f-.uiKlirU:»,   Etc. 


Smn  PnaclMCOt  Cml, 


m 


SAN  FRANClbwU  S  NEW  BUILDINCi  La  \ 
Stipulates  that  only 

IINTERUOCICIISO     STOIvnS 

Shall  be  used  in  CLMLNT  BLOCK  CONSTRUCTION 

Money i^nvested  INTERLOCKING  STONH  Q()^W^ 


Will  clear  from  AG  to  60  ^eir  c»^iit 

^r^Mi^i  //     OF    S//  \/\'/    -     /  Ok    ^ALL 

til  =vl  ;  aoj  ;NiNiH  STPFFT    fMK'  '^^ 


ONLY  A    LIMITED    Af"»1 

WRITE  FOR  PROSPECTUS 


i 


)<Oi23^^^'*^ 


Pacific 


M  tiifiiiiaiiv 


OF  SANTA  CLARA,  CALIFORNIA 


We  do  artistic  millwork.     Years  of  experience  have  demonstrated 

the  superior  quality  of  our  work.       We  make  a  specialty  of 

office  fixtures  and  residence  woodwork.  Exquisite  carvings 

from  our  mill  may  be  found   in  dozens  of 

palatial  California  Homes. 


TEMPORARY  SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE 


46  ILIGHTH  STRE,E,T 
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The  Plant  of  A.  SCHILLING  &  CO..  Second  and  Folsom  Streets,  the 

first  permanent  Concrete  Buildinjf  erected  after  the  disaster. 

.\raerican  System  of  Reinforcing  used  throughout 


n 


iicncan  S\^leni  of  CoiKrcic  l^cmidivioi 


I 


>  H  t~i  t  *  ''  i  i    ^" 


VRS 


Guaranteeing  the  Highest  Tensile  Strength,  with  Ideal  Distribution  of  Metal,  and 
Ease  of  Application  giving  Continuous  Bond  on  All  Sides  of  Building 


THE  MOST  ECONOMICAL  REINFORCING  ON  THE  MARKET 


Used  in  the  Largest  Concrete  Buildings  in  the  World  and  in  the  First 
Reconstructed  Buildings  in  San  Francisco 


Our    Engineering    Department    is    at    your    service    for    Plans,    Designs    and    Costs 

Tables  showing  Safe  Loads.  Catalogs.  Samples  of  Fabric  sent  Free  on  Keciuest 

AMERICAN    WIRE    FEINCE    CO. 

I8Q  LA   SA.ULE  STREErT.  CHICAQO.   lUU- 
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ring— Its  Relation  to  City  Building 


In  this  number  is  printed  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  on  ''Municipal 
Enf^ineering"  by  Mr.  William  H.  Hall,  C.  E.,  formerly  state  engineer  of 
California,  and  later  supervising  engineer  in  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey  service.  For  several  years  Mr.  Hall  was  engaged  in  South  Africa  and 
Russia  as  chief  on  works  of  importance.  He  was  one  of  the  first,  about  fifteen 
years  back,  to  call  for  recognition  of  the  civil  engineer  in  city  building  practice 
on  this  Coast  as  he  found  engineers  were  being  recognized  in  the  East.  He  has 
been  from  early  times  an  active  advocate  of  the  use  of  concrete,  both  in  engineer- 
ing and  building  construction,  and  zvas  a  strenuous  pioneer  in  attempts  to  in- 
troduce the  use  of  reinforced  concrete  in  Pacific  Coast  cities  as  he  sazc  and 
studied  it  abroad.  Immediately  following  the  earthquake,  Mr.  Hall  was  the 
first  professional  man  to  publicly  proclaim  the  unwelcome  building  lessons 
which  it  taught,  and  in  the  press  put  out  a  series  of  notable  articles  reviewing 
the  technical  points  in  a  spirit  of  plain  talk  since  followed  by  others  zvhich  seem 
to  have  borne  fruit  in  some  advance  parts  of  the  present  San  Francisco  building 
ordinance. 

By  \VM.    \\.    HALL,  C.   E. 

/HETHER  we  assume  that  in  this  connection  engineering  incUides, 
or  is  itself  embraced  by  architecture,  the  fact  is  that  the  works  of 
the  architect  and  of  the  engineer  in  building  a  modern  city  are  so 
closely  interwoven  that  one  cannot  be  written  about  without  running  into 
the  claimed  limitations  of  the  other,  on  almost  every  important  part  of  the 
subject.  The  day  has  passed  when  the  appellative,  Municipal  Engineering, 
can  be  restricted  to  works  of  sewerage,  water  supply,  street  pavements,  and 
the  like,  a«vit  was  limited  several  decades  ago.  The  engineer  now  is  not  only 
the  authorit\^  on  all  that  goes  to  make  the  place  on  which  the  visible  super- 
structure of  a  city  rests,  including  even  the  foundations  and  the  foundation 
walls,  piers  and  columns  of  the  buildings. themselves,  but  his  duty  extends  to  the 
designing  of  those  supporting  walls  or  frames,  Hoors,  roofs  or  towers,  to  the 
heating,  ventilating  and  drainage  of  buildings,  and  the  supplying  of  water, 
light  and  elevator  service  within  them.  The  architect  designs  that  which 
gives  the  building  its  appearance,  and  arranges  it  to  the  special  use  for  which 
intended.  The  engineer  provides,  directly  or  indirectly,  not  only  the  ideas, 
but  often  the  plans  for  that  which  holds  the  well-appearing  shell  in  shape 
and  for  all  that  relates  to  these  special  functions  which  make  it  usable  and 
safe  according  to  modern  requirements.     Of  course,  this  all  applies  in  greatest 
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or  is  itself  embraced  ])y  architecture,  the  fact  is  that  tlie  works  of 
the  architect  and  of  the  engineer  in  ])uil(hni^  a  modern  city  are  so 
closely  interwoven  that  one  cannot  be  written  about  without  running-  into 
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the  like,  as  it  was  limited  several  decades  ago.  The  engineer  now  is  not  only 
the  authority  on  all  that  goes  to  make  the  ])lace  on  which  the  visible  super- 
structure of  a  city  rests,  including  even  the  foundations  and  the  fcnmdation 
walls,  piers  and  columns  of  the  buildings  themselves,  but  his  duty  extends  to  the 
designing  of  those  supporting  walls  or  frames,  Hoors,  roofs  or  towers,  to  the 
heating,  ventilating  and  drainage  of  buildings,  and  the  supi)lying  of  water, 
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decree  to  first-class  buildings,  and  in  lesser  degree  or  not  at  all  to  buddings 
as  they  approach  the  lower  grades  of  construction.  But  then,  when  we 
come  down  to  such  simple  buildings,  the  architect  himself  may  well  be  and 
often 'is  dispensed  with. 

The   ardiitect   has   stood   for   all   that   was   conservative   and   bound    by 
ancient  precedent  in  building.     The  engineer  has  represented  or  has  himself 
orio-inated   or   has    formulated   and   systematized    most   of   those   innovations 
whTch  have  revolutionized  building  construction  and  have  kept  the  architect 
busv   in  adapting  the  various   models   or  schools  of  design-for-appearance  to 
neW    designs    for    economy,    commercial    advantage,    strength,    stability    and 
business   or  habitable   convenience,   and  to   the  use   of   new   materials   or   of 
materials  in  novel  ways.     It  is  not  to  be  inferred,  however,  that  the  engineer 
has  stood  for  only  that  which  was  good  or  desirable  and  the  architect  has  been 
an  obstructionist,  merely.     Truth  to  tell,  the  engineer's  innovations  have  often 
led  to  sham  and  the  architect's  conservatism  has  often  been  exercised  in  the 
interest  of  truth  and  solidity,  though  according  to  old  standards,  in  building. 
There    should    not    be    any    friction    between    architects    ancf  engineers, 
therefore,  over  what  I  shall  in  these  articles  write  of  as  Municipal  Engineering. 
But  there  is;  and,  so,   it  will  be  one  of  my  endeavors,   incidentally,  to   say 
some  things  which  may  tend  to  do  away  with  such  friction. 

The  fact  is  that  the  very  modern  development  of  the  building  art  has 

been  along  lines  which  have  compelled  the   engineer,   directly  or  indirectly, 

to  invade  the  claimed  business  domain  of  the  architect,  and  the  latter  has 

resented    the    intrusion.      This    condition    has    been    more    or   less    acute,    by 

comparison,  in  some  Eastern  cities  for  a  number  of    years,  but    it    had    not 

attracted    public    attention    on    this    coast  until  the  earthquake  of  April  last 

demonstrated  the  fact  that  San  Erancisco  would  have  been  safer  had  there 

been  more  engineering  design,  supervision  and  building  practice  in  the  city  s 

making  than  to  that  time  had  been  admitted.     Since  then  conditions  seem  to 

be  changing  in  this  regard.     Let  the  engineers  and  architects  remember  that 

they  are  jointly  the  conservators  of  public  safety  and  of  all  that  on  which 

municipal  pride  may  be  founded  in  these  matters,  and  that  it  is  necessary 

for  them  to  stand  together  in  keeping  within  bounds  the  tendency  towards 

imprudent  economy,  greedy  commercialism  and  dishonest  construction,  which 

too   often   take   hold   of   the   owners   and   contractors    for    building   and    for 

material  s 

The  engineers  are  at  a  disadvantage  however,  in  that  their  work  is  often 
specialized  and  coupled  with  commercial  and  construction  interests.  But  this 
fact  makes  it  all  the  more  necessary  for  the  profession  as  a  whole,  to  strive 

•  to  uphold  the  purely  professional  in  practice  as  connected  with  all  that  con- 
stitutes municipal  engineering  as  this  term  must  be  applied. 

The  thorough  engineer  is  ever  an  inventor.  His  whole  life  is  spent  in 
''adapting  the  forces  of  nature  to  the  use  and  betterment  of  mankind."  That 
is  what  civil  engineering  is,  as  defined  by  our  highest  authorities,  and  that 
practice  leads  directly  to  origination  of  new  ideas,  formulation  of  new  designs 
and  arrangement  of  new  devices  in  order  that  some  one  of  such  natural 
"forces"  mav  be  adapted  to  some  new  use  or  some  additional  human  better- 
ment under%ome  novel  conditions.  This  constitutes  invention.  Invention 
forces  innovation  upon  the  formulated  practices  of  the  past.  Unfortunately, 
the  thinker  along  progressive  lines  seldom  has  opportunity  personally  to  in- 
troduce to  his  real  beneficiaries  the  concrete   results  of  his  thoughts.     The 

•  engineers  who  have  w^orked  out  the  technical  problems  and  made  the  stock 
designs  on  which  the  outputs  of  great  factories  and  the  adaptations  of  such 
outputs    are   based,  .are   generally   not    known   beyond   the    managements   ot 


their  works.  And  yet  they  are,  in  a  very  high  sense,  engineers  of 
important  parts  of  the  structures  into  which  such  factory  outputs  are  incor- 
porated. The  civil  engineers  of  a  few  years  ago  whose  technical  and  prac- 
tical ideas  and  practice  results  have  been  incorporated  into  and  largely 
constitute  high-class  building  practice  today,  are  not  known  to  building  fame 
outside  of  the  profession,  and  civil  engineers  of  the  present  day  who  are 
continually  originating  and  contributing  construction  ideas  to  the  technical 
press  or  society  proceedings  are  not  known  to  the  general  public  otherwise 
than  as  civil  engineers  in  the  sense  of  surveyors  or  field  engineers.  In  this 
regard  the  civil  engineer  is  at  disadvantage  with  the  architect,  which  latter 
professional  man  collects  the  outputs  of  many  professional  and  practical 
brains,  most  of  which  are  of  engineering  character,  arranges  these  in  an 
attractive  form,  following  some  of  the  very  many  styles  of  architectural 
design,  and  erects  the  material  structure  wdthin  the  sight  of  a  multitude  of 
men,  who  say:  "A  find  appearing  building.  Who  was  the  architect?"  Now, 
this  is  a  creditable  performance,  and  a  man  or  set  of  men  wdio  for  long 
continue  to  carry  it  off  are  to  be  admired.  If  the  civil  engineering  pro- 
fession is  a  sufferer  thereby  the  engineers  are  alone  to  blame  for  it. 

The  ciyil  engineer  is  the  progenitor  of  modern  construction  methods  and 
planning.  The  term  civil  engineer  is  inclusive  of  all  the  other  specialist 
engineers  of  the  present  day,  and  it  is  unfortunate  for  the  entire  body  of 
engineering  votaries  and  ])ractitioners  that  the  action  of  some  of  our  universi- 
ties' with  respect  to  special  courses,  has  been  taken  as  excuse  for  the  disin- 
tegration of  a  noble  profession.  Eor,  the  specialist  having  to  do  with  elec- 
tricity, or  machinery,  or  building  construction,  sometimes  forgets  himself, 
denies  his  birthright,  so  to  speak,  and  assumes  to  interpret  civil  engineer- 
ing as  soiiiething  other  than  that  which  has  to  do  with  his  specialtv.  Thus, 
there  are  those  who  having  specialized  on  some  line  of  building  construction, 
are  prone  to  separate  themselves  from  the  great  body  of  their  i)rofession,  the 
parent  body  of  civil  engineering.  And  so,  of  late  years,  we  have  a  new 
technical  man,  who  is  or  should  be  a  civil  engineer,  but  who  calls  himself  a 
structural  engineer.  However  good  engineers  and  good  men  these  be,  we 
cannot  help  thinking  that  they  may  unduly  devote  brain  power  to  the 
technical,  at  the  expense  of  tl)e  ethical  ])art  of  their  professional  lives.  Else, 
why  do  they  make  such  a  mistake?  It  were  a  matter  of  impossibility  to  pluck 
from  the  domain  of  civil  engineering  that  which  is  called  structural  engineer- 
ing.   We  but  injure  ourselves  before  the  ])ublic  when  we  attempt  it. 

If  we  must  be  known  in  close  connection  with  that  branch  of  civil 
engineering  to  which  we  have  devoted  particular  attention,  why  can  we  not 
yet  claim  membership  of  the  great  inclusive  profession,  and  make  it  known 
that  we  specialize  on  this,  that  or  the  other  part  of  it?  This  course  would 
be  reasonanic,  dignified  and  strong.  P)Ut,  when  in  apparent  eagerness  to  be 
accounted  expert  in  something,  we  call  ourselves  specially  that  kind  of  an 
engineer,  our  attitude  is  not  reasonable,  not  dignified  and  not  strong.  When 
we  assume  such  position  we  are  at  a  disadvantage,  professionally,  with  the 
architect  and  before  the  public ;  and  so-,  we  are  taken  advantage  of  by  the 
former  and  are  misunderstood  and  are  underrated  bv  the  latter. 

Is  not  this  tendency  to  cut  off  parts  of  the  civil  engineering  profession 
akin  to  those  attempts  to  divide  up  the  practitioners  of  the  law,  upon  which  the 
body  of  the  profession,  including  its  leaders,  looks  down,  and  which  gives 
rise  to  such  names  as  "land  lawyers",  "criminal  lawyers",  and  "divorce 
lawyers"?  Observe,  that  sort  of  thing  does  not  win  in  the  law.  The  great 
land,  criminal  and  divorce  cases  are  conducted  by  those  who  simply  style 
themselves  attorneys  at  law,  and   who  have   not   segregated   themselves   into 
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the  ranks  of  the  petty  speciahsts  of  the  profession.  And,  again  the  ea  hng 
and  authoritative  practitioners  of  mecHcine  do  not  feature  themselves  as 
sneciZts  on  hver  kichiey  or  bowel  troubles,  neither  do  they  advertise  as 
LTe  worm  do^^^^^^^  in  orcler  to  assert  their  ability  to  treat  diseases  of  those 
orUns  or  to  expel  such  parasitic  presences  from  the  human  anatomy 

There   are  lots  of   good  people  in   this   world   who   stand   in   their   own 
licrht  because  thev  do  not  stop,  to  see  whence  the  effulgence  emanates.     There 
a?e    nanv  good  engineers  who  belittle  themselves  and  their  profession  by  just 
si?ch   ho  ightlessness.   It  is  not  necessary  for  a  n.an  to  be  an  adep   in  all  branches 
o     civil    engineering    in    order    to    be    a    civil    engineer.      Lncl^rstanding  the 
principles  and  the  basic  rules  of  his  profession  as  a  whole,  he  may  specialize 
fn  one  or  more  of  its  divisions ;  but  he  should  never  cease  to  be  m  fact  or  in 
assertion  a  civil  engineer.     If  civil  engineers  had  been  true  to  their  profe^^^^^^^^^^ 
and  had  entered  the  field  of  building  construction  as  civil  engineers,  uphold- 
S    he   dignity   and   breadth   of   that   calling,   and   had   not   weakei.ed   their 
Uition   by    dividing   their   body    and    assuming    special    names,    they    would 
ha  4  been  much  further  advanced  today  in  the  estimation  of  the  public,  and 
that    which    I    am    maintaining   must    necessarily    be    included    in    municipal 
engineering,  as  a  part  of  the  civil  engineering  calling,  would  long  ago  have 
befi^recognized  for  what  it  is,  the  most  important  factor  in  the  building  art. 
Observe   again:  Architects  do  not  class  themselves  as  residence  architects 
store  architects  or  barn   architects.     They   do  not   seek   notice   as   s  ructural 
architects  or  as  decorative  architects;  nor  yet  do  they  divide  themselves  into 
architects  in  different  materials,  or  of  the  several  parts  of  buildings.     They 
clll  themselves,  simply,  architects,  thereby  maintaining  the  unity  and  digni  y 
of  an  ancient  and  honorable  profession.     And  yet  architects  have  to  do  wi  h 
the  whole  range  of  construction,  including  not  only  house  designing  and  bmld^ 
ing,  but  bridge  designing  in  special  cases,  and  landscape  work,  both  of  which 
latter  are  certainly  civil  engineering  works.  ,      •     ,     •         •   -i 

It  comes  to  this,  that  engineers,  and  by  this  I   mean  the  inclusive  civil 
engineering  profession,  are  themselves  largely  to  blame   for  not  having  been 
earlier  admitted  to  their  share  of  city  building  practice.     The  architect,  virtu- 
ally  says  to  the  engineer,  and  he  is  dead  right  in  saying  it:   'Tf  you  come  into 
"  this  business  only  as  a  narrow  specialist  on  some  class  of  construction,  then 
"  I  will  hire  you  as  I  happen  to  need  you,  as  an  assistant  at  a  subordinate  s  pay. 
"  It  is  not  necessary  that  you  meet  or  be  known  to  my  clientele,  and  I  will  take 
''care  that  you  are  not.     I  am  a  structural  engineer  as  much  as  you  are  an 
''  architect     The  public  looks  upon  the  design  and  supervision  of  buildings  as 
"the  arcnitect's  function.     The  public  will  employ  me,    and  there    you    are. 
-What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?"     This  was  certainly  the  situation  in 
California  before  the  great  earthquake  and  fire.     The  civil  engineering  pro- 
fession as  a  whole  is  strong  enough  to  combat  it  and  bring  about  a  due  recog- 
nition before  the  public  of  those  who  seek  to  specialize,  professionally,  ^n  b^i  d" 
ing  construction  work.     But  it  remains  yet  to  be  seen  how  far  the  dreadful 
scourge  of  April  last  has  operated  to  shake  or  burn  the  San  Francisco  engineer 
into  the  place  in  public  estimation  which  is  his  due  in  this  regard. 

In  the  measure  of  their  success  in  this  direction  the  engineers  of  Cali- 
fornia are  assuming  responsibility  for  city  buildings  of  characters  never  be- 
fore tested  in  an  earthquake  country.  They  have  no  right  to  assume  for  a 
moment  that  there  are  not  going  to  be  other  very  severe  trials  of  building. 
here  A  bridge  or  viaduct  is  planned  in  the  certainty  that  trains  will  run  over 
it  almost  immediately  it  is  finished.  A  building  for  this  Coast  should  be 
planned  and  built  with  an  equal  sense  that  an  earthquake  may  run  under  it 
qnite  as  promptly. 
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It  comes  to  this  in  building  construction:  If  the  engineer  is^dmitted  to 
his  claimed  place  as  a  participant  in  the  design  and  supervision  of  buildings, 
the  architect  is  relieved  of  the  greater  part  of  the  responsibility  for  the  build- 
ings' integrity.  From  the  foundation  up,  the  engineer  now  assumes  to  be  the 
expert  of  all  that  supports,  holds  together  and  tops  the  structure.  This  claim 
must  carry  with  it  the  major  responsibility. 

The  architect's  part  of  the  result  is  visible— the  style,  proportions,  details 
and  groupings,  the  selection  of  materials  and  adaptation  of  parts,  the  special 
features  and  general  arrangement  to  the  intended  use.  These  are  open  to  view 
and  to  commendation  or  to  criticism  after  the  structure  is  finished.  The 
engineer's  part  is  invisible.  Hid  below  the  ground  or  encased  in  the  shell  and 
finish  are  the  structural  members — the  bones,  cartilages  and  muscles,  so  to 
speak — of  the  great  thing  we  call  a  first-class  building.  If  these  are  not  all 
right  it  may  tumble  down  some  day.  This  constitutes  the  engineer's  responsi- 
bility. 

It  is  related  of  the  older  Roebling— strong,  brainy  man  as  he  was—that 
his  sense  of  responsibility  for  planning  and  constructing  the  Brooklyn  bridge, 
a  pioneer  structure  of  its  size  and  kind,  was  so  great  that  it  was  directly  re- 
sponsible for  the  early  break-down  which  ended  his  life.  One  cannot  but  won- 
der whether  there  are  many  Roeblings  among  those  who  are  assuming  responsi- 
bility for  new  classes  of  constructions  where  the  ground  is  apt  to  move  vio- 
lently and  irregularly  under  them.  That  we  shall  have  very  much  in  the  re- 
building of  San  P>ancisco  which  is  creditable,  is  seemingly  assured.  But  will 
we  escape  having  some  which  will  be  discreditable  to  the  engineering  profes- 
sion? That  is  the  vital  (juestion ;  for  the  failures,  if  notable,  will  attract  far 
more  attention  and  have  a  greater  influence  on  the  future  of  the  city  than  many 
tiiues  the  successes. 

But  aside  from  this  foregoing  line  of  responsibility  for  the  integrity  of  a 
city's  great  buildings,  and  even  in  advance  of  it,  there  is  another  function  of 
the  municipal  engineer  which  is  of  vital  importance  to  San  Francisco,  not  only 
for  the  future,  but  now.  This  is  the  designing  of  a  fire  extinguishing  water 
supply  system.  This  city  is  in  special  danger  now  of  other  widespread  fires. 
We  do  not  have  to  be  subjected  to  another  earthquake  to  make  conditions 
favorable  for  such  disasters;  not  wholesale  burnings  of  the  city  at  large,  of 
course,  but  great  fires  which  would  constitute  serious  set-backs  to  San  Fran- 
cisco in  her  present  condition.  Conditions  are  already  favorable  for  these  in 
a  wide  and  growing  expanse  of  temporary  wooden  structures  filled  with  in- 
flammable merchandise,  in  a  street  system  ripped  to  pieces  and  in  many  parts 
impassable  to  fire  engines,  in  a  water  distribution  pipe  system  crippled  by  the 
late  quake  and  liable  to  accident  at  inopportune  times  should  it  be  subjected 
to  extra  pressure  in  a  great  fire  fight,  and  in  a  community  itself  demoralized  by 
the  heels-over-head  rush  to  rebuild. 

The  pressing  question  to  which  I  refer  is  one  quite  aside  from  that  of 
provision  of  a  permanent  water  supply  for  general  purposes  for  the  city.  It 
is  one  which  cannot  possibly  wait  for  solution  of  the  greater  question.  It  is 
no  reflection  on  the  present  water  works,  nor  on  any  contemplated  water  supply 
project  to  say  that  San  Francisco  needs  to  take  action  at  once  on  a  separate 
fire  protection  water  supply  system.  What  this  system  should  be  is  a  question 
for  the  engineering  profession.     No  city  ever  confronted  a  more  pressing  or  a 

more  vital  one. 

Do  not  these  foregoing  reflections  establish  the  great  importance  of  muni- 
cipal engineering  to  the  City  by  the  Golden  Gate?  a  greater  importance  than 
the  profession  ever  had,  probably,  to  any  other  city.  I  sometimes  wonder  if 
the  property  owners  even  begin  to  realize  it. 
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The  California  Country  House* 

By  HERBERT  U.  CROLY 

THE  country  house  in  California  is    a    young    and    tender    plant,  which, 
like  nianv   another  American   architectual   sprig,   is   full  of   life  and 
promise.  "  The  soil  is  rich,  the  air  is  kindly,  and  the  need  is  great. 
But  the  promise  of  its  future  is  clouded  by  the  fact    that  it    has    as  yet    no 
sufficiently    salient    tendency    to    grow    in    one    fruitful    direction.     Its  energy 
is  partly  dissipated  by  the  divided  counsels  which  determine  its  growth, 
and  Californians  will  do  well  to  bear  in  mind    that    they    have    less    excuse 
for   miscellaneous   experiments    in   the   kind   of  country   house   they   build 
than    have    their    fellow    countrymen    in    the    East.      So    far    as    the    East 
is  concerned  one  could  hardly  give  good  reasons  for  asserting  that  a  man 
ought  to  build  any  one  kind  of  country   house,  because  so   much   would 
depend    upon    the    neighborhood    in    which    he   had    happened    to    buy    his 
land.      The    bare    cold    New    England    hill    pastures    call    for    a    building 
differing    essentially    from    the    house    which  one  would  like  to  see  erected 
on  the  flat  sandv  plains  of  Long  Island,  or  in  the  folds  of  the  rich  highly- 
cultivated,  and  deeply  wooded  landscape  round  about  Philadelphia.    More- 
over in  the  East  and  in  the  Middle  West,  there  is  at  the  present  time  no 
one    style   of   country    house,    for    which    any    peculiar    authority    can    be 
rightfully   claimed.     Californians,  on   the   other  hand,   have   inherited  and 
have   partly    accepted    such    a    style— a    style    which    has    some    authority 
because  it  is  both  local  and  appropriate ;  and  its  peculiar  property  consists 
just   in   the   fact   of   its   adaptability   to   the   California   countryside.     The 
country   in   California   with   all    its   variety,   possesses   in    its   arable   parts 
certain   admirable  and   uniform   characteristics   which   invite   the   building 
of  a  particular  sort  of  house,  and  inasmuch  as  this  sort  of  house  has  already 
been   built   to   a   certain    extent   upon    local    soil,    Californians   are    in   the 
fortunate   position    of   having   good    reasons    for    remaining    faithful    to    a 
simple  and  comparatively  familiar  style  of  country  house. 

It  will,  I  am  afraid,  immediately  occur  to  some  of  my  readers  that  the 
style  to  which  I  refer  is  that  of  the  Missions;  but  such  is  not  the  case. 
The  Mission  architecture  was  ecclesiastical  rather  than  domestic;  and  the 
attempts  which  have  hitherto  been  made  to  adopt  the  peculiarities  of 
the  Mission  style  to  the  designs  of  contemporary  American  houses  have 
been    almost    wholly    grievous    in    their    effects.      The     Missions     contained 
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in  their  architecture  much  that  was  beautiful  and  memorable;  but  they 
also  contained  much  that  was  rudimentary  and  in  bad  proportion.  If 
one  wishes  to  disengage  the  valuable  remnant  in  Mission  architecture, 
one  should  go  back  to  the  originals  from  which  they  were  derived,  for  the 
local  variations  which  the  friars  made  upon  these  originals  were  due  almost 
entirely   to   ignorance,   and   the   necessary   lack  of  proper  tools,   materials 

and  mechanics. 

The  one  respect  in  which  the  Mission  buildings  may  in  the  end  have 
a  useful  formative  effect  upon  the  design  of  Californian  country  houses, 
lies  in  the  fact  that  it  did  stamp  the  Spanish  tradition  upon  Californian 
architecture;  and  the  Spanish  tradition  is  only,  it  must  be  remembered, 
a  picturesque  version  of  what  may  in  general  be  described  as  the   Latin 

or   Italian   tradition.  r-  i-r 

This  Spanish  tradition  has  left  traces  of  its  former  sway  in  California, 
which  are  much  more  useful  to  the  modern  American  house-builder  than 
are  the  Missions,  viz.,  the  old  adobe  dwellings;  and    it    is    these    dwellings 
which    constitute    the    most    valuable    and    imitable    local    domestic    style, 
the  adobe  houses,  also,  are    only    distant    echoes    of    the    highly    and    care- 
fully wrought  Spanish  and  Italian  buildings  from  which  they  were  derived; 
but  even  when  erected  in  a  primitive  land  and  under  bad  economic  con- 
ditions,   they    retain    something    of    the    high    style    of    their  models.       fhey 
were   long,   low,   restful   structures   with   salient   but   gently   sloping   ti  ed 
roofs,   over-hanging  eaves,   enclosed   porches   or   piazzas,   and   bare   stretches 
of  plastered  walls.     Rudimentary  as  these  buildings  were  and  simple  to  the 
verge    of    attenuation,    thev    reached,    both    by    what    they    avoided,    and    by 
what    they    effected    the    essentials    of    good    domestic   architecture.     They 
dispensed   with   mere   mannerisms   of  the   Mission  buildings,   and   announced 
their  allegiance  to  the  admirable  sources  from   which    they  were  derived 
by  their  acceptable  proportions,  their  strong  lines  and  shadows,  and  their 
sharp   emphasis   of  those   parts  of  the  building   which  most    deserved    it. 
All   low   buildings    are   necessarily    and   properly    matters    chiefly   of   a    root; 
and  the   roof  was  the   feature,  which   was  not  only  a  little  spectacular,  but 
which   by  virtue  of  its  color,  ventured  also,  to  be  a  little  gay. 

Such  was  the  kind  of  houses  in  which  the  native  Californian  lived  at 
the  time  of  the  American  conquest;  and  if  the  style  it  represents  should 
come  to  have  more  influence  over  the  houses  built  by  modern  Californians 
our  contem]x)raries  would  after  all  onlv  be  following  the  example  of  the 
pioneers  When  immii^rants  from  the  East  and  the  South  began  to  take 
up  the  farming  land  and  to  build  houses  of  their  own.  they  fortunately 
copied  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  adobe  house.  Of  course  they  sub- 
stituted wood  for  plaster;  and  of  course  they  always  insisted  on  the 
piazzas  to  which  they  were  accustomed;  but  they  retained  the  low  lines,  the 
restful  effect  and  the^salient  roof  of  the  native  Californian  house. 

The  new  frame  buildings  were  kept  one,  or  most,  two  stories  high ;  and 
the  line  of  the  piazza  roof,  if  it  was  not  an  actual  extension  of  the  house  roof 
always  harmonized  with  the  lines  of  the. latter.  In  this  way,  the  piazza  instead 
of  being  a  useful  excrescence,  as  it  generally  is  on  the  higher  hous^-s  in  ihe 
East  really  helped  to  complete  what  modest  architectural  effect  it  had. 
Another  excellent  characteristic  of  these  older  Californian  ranch  houses 
was  the  comparatively  simple  and  honest  manner  in  which  the  wood  was 
treated.  Built  though  thev  were  at  the  time  when  the  jig-saw  was  throughout 
the  Ea'^t  malevolentlv  distorting  the  ornamental  woodwork  of  even  the 
cheapest  houses,  they  escaped  by  their  remoteness  the  range  of  its  in- 
fluence •  and  by  reason  of  this  same  remoteness  there  was  no  temptation 
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to  turn  the  carpenter  into  a  cheap  substitute  tor  the  sione-cutter.  It  so 
happened  that  the  easiest  and  most  economical  way  to  build  happened  to 
make  a  tolerably  pleasing  building,  and  by  the  same  happy  chance,  even 
the  barns,  thrown  together  as  they  were  in  the  hastiest  flimsiest  way, 
frequently  had  a  good  curve  or  angle  to  their  big  roofs,  and  a  certain 
symmetry  in  the  arrangement  of  their  fronts.  One  need  not  be  surprised 
consequently,  to  find  people  of  taste  occasionally  converting  these  old 
ranch  buildings  into  eligible  country  houses,  and  the  enclosed  yards  with 


X /It  I  7 Id  >  //'///   .  .  ..//  Gabriel  Mission 
An  Example  of  the  Adobe  House 


which  they  were  generally  accompanied  into  semi-formal  flower  gardens— 
as  has  been  done  in  one  notable  instance  in  the  vicinity  of  Carmel. 

Some  years  elapsed  before  many  country  houses  were  built  in  Cali- 
fornia for  pleasure  as  well  as  for  use.  The  country  house  as  an  archi- 
tectural type  implies  a  degree  of  economic  maturity  and  social  stabihty 
which  California,  in  view  of  its  early  history  was  naturally  slow  to  obtain ; 
and  even  when  Californians  had  settled  down  to  the  enjoyment  of  some 
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to  turn  the  carpenter  into  a  cheap  substitute  for  the  sione-cutter.  It  so 
happened  that  the  easiest  and  most  economical  way  to  build  happened  to 
make  a  tolerably  pleasing:  building,  and  by  the  same  happy  chance,  even 
the  barns,  thrown  together  as  they  were  in  the  hastiest  flimsiest  way, 
frequently  had  a  good  curve  or  angle  to  their  big  roofs,  and  a  certain 
symmetry  in  the  arrangement  of  their  fronts.  One  need  not  be  surprised 
consequently,  to  find  people  of  taste  occasionally  converting  these  old 
ranch  buildings  into  eligible  country  houses,  and  the  enclosed  yards  with 
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which  they  were  generally  accompanied  into  semi-formal  flower  gardens— 
as  has  been  done  in  one  notable  instance  in  the  vicinity  of  Carmel. 

Some  years  elapsed  before  many  country  houses  were  built  in  Cali- 
fornia for  pleasure  as  well  as  for  use.  The  country  house  as  an  archi- 
tectural type  implies  a  degree  of  economic  maturity  and  social  stabihty 
which  California,  in  view  of  its  early  history  was  naturally  slow  to  obtain; 
and  even   when  Californians  had  settled  down  to  the  enjoyment  of  some 
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leisure  and  of  the  fruits  of  their  ])rosperity.  there  were  special  reasons  why 
a  country  house  which  involved  some  expense  was  less  necessary  to  a 
San  Franciscan  than  to  a  New  Yorker.  The  climate  of  San  Francisco, 
while  it  is  pleasanter  in  some  seasons  than  in  others,  is  always  mild, 
equable  and  invig^orating,  so  that  there  was  no  season  in  which  physical 
comfort  demanded  an  escape  to  the  country.  At  the  same  time  when  the 
San  Franciscan  did  desire  an  escape  to  the  country,  he  was  under  no  similar 
compulsion  to  build  a  country  house.  The  rainless  summer  and  his 
proximity    to    the    Sierra    made    a    camp    in    the    mountains,  the    pleasantest 


and  the  cheapest  way  of  enjoyin.2^  country  life;  and  to  the  majority  of  Cali- 
forniaiis  camping  w?ls  as  familiar  as  it  was  enjoyable.  Their  early  life 
had  accustomed  them  to  it,  and  even  when  they  had  a  roof  over  their  heads 
and  plenty  of  money  in  their  pockets,  they  returned  to  the  open  sky  and 
a  shake-down  at  night  without  that  sense  of  awkward  unfamiliarity  which 
diminishes  the  pleasure  of  many  campers  in  the  Eastern  woods.  The  truth 
is  that  the  inhabitants  of  such  a  country  as  California  blessed  with  so  rare 
a  climate,  had  no  need  to  make  as  sharp  a  distinction  between  indoors  and 
out  of  doors  as  do  the  residents  of  a  land  possessed  of  a  wet  and  rigorous 

climate. 

L'alifornians  enjoy  their  country  more  naturally  and  more  innocently 
than  do  the  inhabitants  of  any  other  state  in  the  Union;  and  this  attitude 
of  theirs  toward  country  life  will  undoubtedly  have  an  important  effect 
upon  the  design  of  their  country  houses.  For  no  matter  how  popular  and 
enjoyable  camping  might  be,  the  country  house  was  bound  to  com^. 
Neither  the  inexpensive  freedom  of  a  camp  in  the  mountains,  nor  the 
comparative  acceptability  of  city  life  in  the  summer  could  prevent  a  civil- 
ized people  from  seeking  some  of  the  more  elaborate  and  expensive,  but 
no  less  valuable  interests  and  pleasures  of  country  life — such  interests, 
for  instance,  as  the  building  of  big  country  houses,  the  raising  of  fine 
stock,  the  cultivation  of  flowers,  and  the  enjoyment  of  rural  sports.  These 
are  pleasures,  which  even  a  camp  in  the  mountains  cannot  give;  and  yet 
they  are  pleasures  wdiich  every  intelligent  and  sympathetic  people,  possess- 
ing leisure  and  monev  enous^h  must  come  to  demand. 

In  response  to  this  demand  Californians  have  of  late  years  been  budd- 
ing country  houses  of  all  sorts  and  conditions.  Comparatively  poor  people 
have  been  taking  advantage  of  the  increased  accessibility  of  the  outskirts 
of  the  larger  cities  to  erect  suburban  houses  in  which  one  can  detect  at 
least  an  aspiration  toward  the  country.  People  with  somewhat  more 
money  and  leisure  are  selecting  some  favored  location  by  the  seashore  or 
in  theiiKHUitains,  and  there  building  shacks  or  bungalows,  in  which  the  aspira- 
tion toward  the  country  is  more  completely  realized.  And  finally  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  larger  cities  the  rich  are  making  country  places  which  are 
intended  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  the  most  elaborate  and  expensive 
pleasures  of  country  life.  Each  of  these  different  grades  of  house  has 
some   interesting  local   traits. 

The  suburban  house,  erected  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles  onlv  too  often  resembles  the  three-story  Queen  Anne  cottage 
erected  in  the  East,  which  has  no  virtue,  either  practical  or  aesthetic, 
except  that  of  being  cheap;  but  fortunately  there  are  many  of  these 
suburban  houses  which  do  not  conform  to  the  popular  but  depraved  East- 
ern type.  On  the  contrary,  they  remind  one  of  the  lines  and  proportions 
of  the  ranch  houses  which  I  have  already  described ;  and  in  this  respect 
they  ])erpetuate  the  best  available  tradition.  They  tend  to  be  one  or 
two-story  buildings,  with  long  low  lines,  and  with  the  roof  over-hanging 
and  dominating  the  upright  members.  The  piazza,  which  was  so  necessary 
to  the  farmer  in  the  interior  valley  is  generally  dropped,  and  an  enclosed 
l)orch  substituted  in  its  place,  so  that  the  rooms  of  the  house  will  receive 
the  grateful  sunshine.  Thus  they  are  frequently  very  respectable  little 
buildings  in  spite  of  the  flimsy  way  in  which  they  are  constructed;  and 
let  us  trust  that  this  sort  of  house  will  gain  in  ])opularity  compared  to  the 
formless  "Queen  Anne"  cottage  with  its  affectation  of  picturesqueness  and 
its  generafair  of  commonplace  impropriety.  In  the  East  where  large 
cellars    and    deep    foundations    are    necessary    even    in    cheap    houses,    the 
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leisure  and  of  the  fruits  of  their  prosperity,  there  were  special  reasons  why 
a  country  house  which  involved  some  expense  was  less  necessary  to  a 
San  Franciscan  than  to  a  New  Yorker.  The  climate  of  San  Francisco, 
while  it  is  pleasanter  in  some  seasons  than  in  others,  is  always  mild, 
equable  and  invigorating,  so  that  there  was  no  season  in  which  physical 
comfort  demanded  an  escape  to  the  country.  At  the  same  time  when  the 
San  Franciscan  did  desire  an  escape  to  the  country,  he  was  under  no  similar 
compulsion  to  build  a  country  house.  The  rainless  summer  and  his 
proximity    to   the    Sierra    made    a    camp    in    the    mountains,  the    pleasantest 


and  the  cheapest  way  of  enjoying  country  life ;  and  to  the  majority  of  Cali- 
fornians  camping  was  as  familiar  as  it  was  enjoyable.  Their  early  life 
had  accustomed  them  to  it,  and  even  when  they  had  a  roof  over  their  heads 
and  plenty  of  money  in  their  pockets,  they  returned  to  the  open  sky  and 
a  shake-down  at  night  without  that  sense  of  awkward  unfamiliarity  which 
diminishes  the  pleasure  of  many  campers  in  the  Eastern  woods.  The  truth 
is  that  the  inhabitants  of  such  a  country  as  California  blessed  with  so  rare 
a  climate,  had  no  need  to  make  as  sharp  a  distinction  between  indoors  and 
out  of  doors  as  do  the  residents  of  a  land  possessed  of  a  wet  and  rigorous 

climate. 

Californians  enjoy  their  country  more  naturally  and  more  innocently 
than  do  the  inhabitants  of  any  other  state  in  the  Union;  and  this  attitude 
of  theirs  toward  country  life  will  undoubtedly  have  an  important  effect 
upon  the  design  of  their  country  houses.  For  no  matter  how  popular  and 
enjoyable  camping  might  be,  the  country  house  was  bound  to  come. 
Neither  the  inexpensive  freedom  ©f  a  camp  in  the  mountains,  nor  the 
comparative  acceptability  of  city  life  in  the  summer  could  prevent  a  civil- 
ized people  from  seeking  some  of  the  more  elaborate  and  expensive,  but 
no  less  valuable  interests  and  pleasures  of  country  life — such  interests, 
for  instance,  as  the  building  of  big  country  houses,  the  raising  of  fine 
stock,  the  cultivation  of  flowers,  and  the  enjoyment  of  rural  sports.  These 
are  pleasures,  which  even  a  camp  in  the  mountains  cannot  give;  and  yet 
they  are  pleasures  which  every  intelligent  and  sympathetic  people,  possess- 
ing leisure  and  money  enough  must  come  to  demand. 

In  response  to  this  demand  Californians  have  of  late  years  been  build- 
ing country  houses  of  all  sorts  and  conditions.  Comparatively  poor  people 
have  been  taking  advantage  of  the  increased  accessibility  of  the  outskirts 
of  the  larger  cities  to  erect  suburban  houses  in  which  one  can  detect  at 
least  an  aspiration  toward  the  country.  People  with  somewhat  more 
money  and  leisure  are  selecting  some  favored  location  by  the  seashore  or 
in  the  mountains,  and  there  building  shacks  or  bungalows,  in  which  the  aspira- 
tion toward  the  country  is  more  completely  realized.  And  finally  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  larger  cities  the  rich  are  making  country  places  which  are 
intended  to  afiford  an  opportunity  for  the  most  elat)orate  and  expensive 
pleasures  of  country  life.  Each  of  these  diflferent  grades  of  house  has 
some   interesting  local   traits. 

The  suburban  house,  erected  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles  only  too  often  resembles  the  three-story  Queen  Anne  cottage 
erected  in  the  East,  which  has  no  virtue,  either  practical  or  aesthetic, 
except  that  of  being  cheap ;  but  fortunately  there  are  many  of  these 
suburban  houses  which  do  not  conform  to  the  popular  but  depraved  East- 
ern type.  On  the  contrary,  they  remind  one  of  the  lines  and  proportions 
of  the  ranch  houses  which  I  have  already  described;  and  in  this  respect 
they  perpetuate  the  best  available  tradition.  They  tend  to  be  one  or 
two-story  buildings,  with  long  low  lines,  and  with  the  roof  over-hanging 
and  dominating  the  upright  members.  The  piazza,  which  was  so  necessary 
to  the  farmer  in  the  interior  valley  is  generally  dropped,  and  an  enclosed 
porch  substituted  in  its  place,  so  that  the  rooms  of  the  house  will  receive 
the  grateful  sunshine.  Thus  they  are  frequently  very  respectable  little 
buildings  in  spite  of  the  flimsy  way  in  which  they  are  constructed  ;  and 
let  us  trust  that  this  sort  of  house  will  gain  in  popularity  compared  to  the 
formless  ''Queen  Anne"  cottage  with  its  affectation  of  picturesqueness  and 
its  general  air  of  commonplace  impropriety.  In  the  East  where  lars:e 
cellars    and    deep    foundations    are    necessary    even    in    cheap    houses,    the 
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"Queen  Anne"  cottage  has  at  least  the  merit  of  being  less  expensive  than 
lower  and  better  proportioned  buildings ;  but  in  California  it  fails  to  have 
even  that  humble  virtue.  There  is  no  economy  in  cocking  up  in  the  air  a 
house,  which  usually  lacks  anything  worth  the  name  of  a  cellar  and  founda- 
tions.' On  the  contrary,  the  lower  building,  which  fits  tight  upon  the 
ground  may  well  be  cheaper  to  construct;  and  in  the  interest  of  good 
simple  architecture,  it  can  be  as  cheap  and  flimsy  as  it  pleases,  provided 
only  it  perpetuates  the  better  tradition.  The  influence  of  a  good  tradition 
is  in  such  cases  all  the  more  important,  because  these  little  houses  are 
never  really  designed.  They  are  merely  duplicated  by  the  thousands 
like  pairs  of  shoes ;  and  their  only  salvation  hangs  upon  their  bondage  to 
some  decent  model. 

The  small   suburban  house   shades  ofif  by   imperceptible   degrees   on  the 
one    hand,    into    the    bungalow,    and    on    the    other    hand,    into    the    larger 
suburban  house;  and  these  types  of  residence  are  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  one  already  described,  because  they  are  as  a  rule  consciously  intended 
to  look  pleasing.    "The  bungalows  are  indeed,  generally  such  very  cheap 
little  buildings  that  no  architect's  fee  can  enter  into  the  cost  of  their  con- 
struction ;  but  they  are  none  the  less  houses  which    are    built    as    much    for 
pleasure  as  for  use,  and  the  owner  or  his  wife  almost  always  has  certain 
aesthetic    ideas    which    the    house    must   satisfy.      Fortunately    these    ideas 
are   for  the   most   part   good;   and   the   bungalow   usually   tends  to   be  a 
picturesque  variation  on  the  type  of  the  small   suburban  house.     If  the 
builder  goes  astray,  it  is  generally  because  he  becomes  over-conscious  of 
the  fact  that  he  is  designing  a  house  in  the  country.     He  frequently  tries 
to  obliterate  as  much  as  he  can,  and  more  than  he  should,  the  necessary 
difference  between  the  form  of  his  house,  and  the  form  of  features  of  the 
landscape ;  and  in  this  way  he  falls  into  what  is,  from  the  point  of  view  of  sane 
architecture,  a  meaningless  affectation  of  rusticity.     More  often,  however, 
these  little  bungalows  are  characterized    by    a    simple    and    unaffected    pro- 
priety both  of  design  and  in  the  use  of  materials,   which  to   an   Eastern 
visitor  is  both  novel  and  highly  pleasing.     They  are  worth  careful  attention 
because    during    the    next    few    decades    they    will    undoubtedly    increase 
prodigiously   in   numbers.     They   are   admirably   adapted   to   the    Californian 
climate;  they   are  within   the   means   of   all   but   actually   poor   and   over- 
worked people ;  and  there  are  an  inexhaustible  number  of  charming  spots, 
both  on  the  sea-coast  and  in  the  hills  and  mountains,  which  are  sufficiently 
accessible   from   the   larger   cities   to   invite   their   erection.      Finally   they 
possess  in  a  high  degree  that  informal  and  provisional  character,  which  the 
majority   of   Californians   continue   to   prefer,   and   which   is   the   result  of 
the  comparative  newness  of  their  economic  and  social  life. 

We   must   turn,   however,  to   the   suburban   houses   which   are   costly 
enough  to  have  been  designed  by  architects  in  order  to  find  how  good   (and 
how  bad)  such  wooden  buildings  in  California  may  be.     It  is  unfortunately 
true  that,  on  the  average,  houses  of  this  class  are  less  acceptable  than  their 
cheaper  neighbors.    They  may  not  be,  as  a  rule,  any  worse  than  the  majority  of 
summer  houses  erected  in  the  East  and  the  Middle  West ;  but  they  are  more  dis- 
appointing, because  one's  eye  in  California  is  keyed  up  to  crave  and  almost 
to  expect  something  more  appropriate  and  entertaining.     If,  however,  the 
majority   of    the    more    expensive    frame    houses    are    unworthy,    there    is    a 
minority  of  the  elect,  which  constitute  some  kind  of  a  compensation.  These 
buildings  must  be  classed  among  the  very  best  attempts  which  have  been 
made  in  this  country  to  give  a  wooden   frame  building  a  characteristic 
form  and  texture.     Our  wooden  houses  have  been  for  the  most  part  cursed 


by  the  fact  that  both  owner  and  architect  have  been  ashamed  of  their 
chosen  material  and  were  trying  to  constitute  wood  as  ii)  one  way  or 
another  a  substitute  for  stone;  and  it  is  peculiarly  refreshing  consequently 
to  find,  as  we  do  in  California,  evidence  of  a  very  general  desire,  to  use 
wood  in  some  more  idiomatic  and  appropriate  way.  The  native  Californian 
redwood  is  a  timber  with  admirable  qualities  both  for  structural  and  orna- 
mental purposes;  and  it  is  fortunate  that  a  group  of  architects  are  coming 
to  the  front,  who  are  prepared  to  do  it  justice.  Maybeck,  Mathews,  Howard, 
Day  and  others  in  San  Francisco;  and  Myxon  Hunt,  Elmer  Grey,  Arthur 
Benton,  and  Greene  &  Greene  in  the  vicinity  of  Los  Angeles  are  all  de- 
signing houses  which  are  picturesque  without  being  affected,  and  free 
and  bold  without  in  general  being  freakish  and  bizarre.  Their  work  gives 
one  the  sense,  so  rare  in  this  country,  of  being  at  once  freely  and  vigor- 
ously imagined  and  carefully  composed. 


Residence  of  the  Rev.  Robert  J .  Burdett.  Pasadena 

Our  countrymen,  however,  have  given  unmistakable  indications  that 
they  can  not  be  satisfied  with  country  houses,  which  are  either  pro- 
visional and  informal  or  suburban.  As  their  means  increase  they  have 
sought  to  make  the  country  house  as  an  architectural  type  more  and 
more  complete  and  elaborate:  and  this  has  meant  the  substitution  of  more 
permanent  materials  for  wood,  and  the  attempt  to  surround  the  house 
with  grounds  which  are  laid  out  and' planted  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
out  architectural  values.  All  over  the  country,  but  particularly  in  the 
vicinity  of  New  York,  the  richer  Americans  have  been  rearing  country 
houses  which  were  comparable  in  scale  and  magnificence  with  the  historic 
country  places  of  Europe;  and  if  the  attempt  has  not  been  wholly  success- 
ful it  is  not  because  money  has  been  spared.  One  can  find  certain  traces 
of  this  ambition  in  California,  In  the  vicinity  of  San  Francisco,  Los 
Angeles  and  Santa  Barbara  country  houses  have  been  built,   surrounded  by 
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abundant  grounds,  which  are  intended  to  be  something  more  than  informal 
and  suburban.  The  intention  has  not  been  as  fully  realized  as  it  might, 
because  wealth  has  not  been  accumulated  in  California  so  largely  as  it  has 
in  the  East;  but  its  completer  realization  is  obviously  only  a  question  of 
time.  Indeed  one  may  safely  prophesy  that  California,  more  than  any 
other  state  in  the  Union,  will  little  by  little  become  the  land  of  great 
country  estates,  because  not  only  will  the  well-to-do  Californians  them- 
selves seek  more  permanent  and  elaborate  houses,  but  the  New  York  and 
the  Chicago  millionaires  will  frequently  covet  a  fitting  residence  in  Cali- 
fornia— just  as  an  English  duke  or  a  German  prince  has  his  villa  on  the 
Riviera.  The  Californian  countryside  is  assuredly  destined  to  become 
something  more  than  a  granary  and  a  fruit-garden  for  its  permanent 
residents,  and  a  health  resort  for  birds  of  passage.  Certain  favored  parts 
of  it  are  also  manifestly  destined  to  be  an  ornamental  garden  for  Americans, 
both  from  within  and  without  the  State,  who  want  and  can  afford  the  most 
elaborate  and  highly  wrought  pleasures  of  country  life. 

It  is  the  design  of  these  large  houses  in  particular  which  needs  to  be 
influenced  by  a  single  good  and  appropriate  style.  The  larger  houses 
already  erected  at  Burlingame  and  elsewhere  have  a  great  deal  of  interest, 
not  so  much  because  of  their  architectural  design,  as  because  of  the  example 
they  afford  of  how  much  Californian  vegetation  can  do  in  a  short  time 
for  Californian  landscape  architecture;  but  their  appearance  does  not  be- 
tray any  sufficiently  definite  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  the  nature  of  the 
Californian  landscape  calls  for  a  certain  kind  of  house.  As  was  remarked 
heretofore,  the  designs  of  these  larger  houses  are  derived  from  sources 
as  miscellaneous  as  those  which  are  erected  in  the  much  more  radically 
diversified  climate  and  countryside  of  the  East;  and  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  now  when  the  practice  of  landscape  architecture  is  only  be- 
ginning that  the  moFt  appropriate  style  should  be  selected  and  should 
come  to  have  a  certain  authority.  Consequently,  in  order  to  justify  the 
claim  that  the  landscape  docs  call  for  the  one  sort  of  house  rather  than  another, 
I  must  briefiv  consider  what  the  character  is  of  the  typical  California  landscape. 
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The    many   beguiling   aspects   of   the   Californian   country   have   been 
sufficiently  described  and  admired;  but  so  far  as  I  know  the  hillsides  near 
the  coast  have  never  received  the  tribute  they  deserve  merely  as  a  con- 
summate opportunity    for   formal    landscape    architecture.       I     limit    this 
tribute  to  the  hillsides  near  the   coast,  because   the  slopes  of  the   Sierra 
and  the  plains  of  the   interior   valleys,   whatever  their  other   advantages, 
■do  not  possess  any  peculiar  affinity  for  one  kind  of  country  place.     The 
steep  wooded  slopes  and  the  far-reaching  perspectives  of  the   mountains 
are  adapted  to  the  temporary  shelter  and  the  primitive  occupations  of  the 
camper  rather  than  to  the   artifical   and  complicated   needs   of  the   "country 
gentleman,"  while  the  hot  summers  and  the  broad  level  stretches  of  the  San 
Joaquin    and    Sacramento    valleys,    puich    as    they    benefit    the    farmer,    will 
hardly  tempt  people,  who  are  economically  independent  in  their  choice  of 
a  country  residence.     But  almost  all  along  the  coast,  and  on  both  sides  of 
the   coast   range,   the   ordinary   countryside   is   from   every   point  of  view 
•consummately  adapted  to  complete  human  habitation.     There  is  scarcely 
any  need  to  search  for  peculiarly  beautiful  and  appropriate  sites,  although, 
-of    course,    some    spots    will    necessarily    be    comelier    and    more    convenient 
than    others.      The    landscape    in    its    most    familiar    characters    of    scale, 
contour,  distance  and  vegetation  appears  almost   to  have  been  fashioned 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  fitting  background  for  a  rural  architecture 
which  has  been  informed  by  the  classic  spirit. 

The  peculiar  propriety  and  beauty  of  such  a  landscape  escapes  the 
attention  of  many  Americans,  because  admiration  of  the  spectacular  and 
picturesque  in  nature  has  become  with  us  almost  an  aesthetic  tradition. 
Many  of  the  early  American  painters  fostered  it;  and  it  has  been  en- 
couraged by  the  fact  that  the  peculiar  impressiveness  of  the  general 
American  landscape  as  compared  with  that  of  Europe,  depended  upon  its 
wildness  and  its  grandeur— that  is  upon  its  general  spectacular  and 
picturesque  qualities.  Consequently  when  the  American  comes  to  build 
a  country  house,  he  has  a  tendency  to  seek  the  highest  hill  and  the  largest 
view  in  the  chosen  nei.sfhborhood. 
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This  propensity  has  not  had  a  very  happy  effect  upon  American  land- 
scape architecture.  The  high  hill  and  the  sweeping  view  are  all  very  well 
in  their  way;  but  they  rarely  provide  a  congruous  setting  for  a  house 
or  a  favorable  opportunity  for  a  convenient  and  attractive  layout 
of  the  grounds  and  the  garden.  The  country  house  needs  a  land- 
scape which  is  smaller  in  scale,  and  in  which  our  architectural  con- 
trivances are  not  made  insignificant  by  the  scale  of  their  surroundings ; 
and  such  is  the  character  of  the  coast  country  in  California.  Of  course 
it  has  its  moments  of  grandeur  and  picturesqueness,  but  in  its  more 
familiar  aspects  this  landscape  is  to  be  characterized  rather  as  simple 
sweet    quiet  and  distinguished.     It  is  as  far  from  being  merely  soft  and 
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pretty  on  the  one  hand,  as  it  is  on  the  other  from  being  wild  and  spec- 
tacular. It  may  consist  of  no  more  than  a  line  of  low  bare  hills  whose 
deeply  modeled  slopes  and  round  full  contours  relieve  the  monotony  of  a 
fertile  plain.  Or  the  whole  country  may  be  broken  into  a  succession  of  hills 
and  valleys,  none  of  which  are  ragged,  abrupt  and  precipitous,  but  whose 
whole  layout  is  tied  together  by  bold  yet  gentle  lines  and  surfaces,  and 
separated  by  a  multiplicity  of  levels,  aspects,  exposures  and  views.  There 
is  nothing  either  episodic  and  startling  or  vague  and  miscellaneous  about 
such  a  countryside.  The  uplands  are  high  enough  to  be  effective,  and  the 
lowlands  broad  enough  to  furnish  perspectives  and  approaches. 
This  affords  in  acceptable  proportions  both  foreground  and  distance, 
privacy  and  space,  fullness  of  sunshine  and  depth  of  shadow. 
It  is  a  landscape  which  not  only  would  not  be  spoiled  by  the 
stamp  of  intelligent  human  habitation  but  which  would  be  as  much  im- 
proved by  appropriate  houses,  properly  planted,  as  a  clipper  is  improved 
by  its  sails  or  a  bush  by  its  flower.  It  really  needs  the  enhancement  of 
value,  which  may  be  derived  from  the  evidences  of  human  care  and  in- 
terest, and  it  welcomes  some  subordination  to  the  practical  and  aesthetic 
requirements  of  civilized  human  residence. 

In  case  these  hillsides  and  valleys  were  well  wooded,  one  could  hardly 
say  that  they  actually  needed  the  enhance-ineiit  of  appropriate  landscape 
architecture.  It  is  the  fact  that  they  are  as  a  rule  almost  if  not  entirely 
bare  of  large  vegetation  which  helps  to  give  the  landscape  architect  such 
an  incomparable  opportunity  and  which  enables  him  at  once  to  serve  his 
client  and  to  bestow  a  higher  aesthetic  value  upon  the  countryside.  He 
does  not  even  have  to  destroy  one  value  in  order  to  create  another,  as  he 
might  in  case  the  country  were  well-wooded.  He  merely  has  to  add  to 
the  country  the  sense  that  it  is  not  only  latently  human,  but  actually 
humanized  by  the  habitation  of  cultivated  and  appreciative  people;  and 
in  this  task  of  properly  settling  his  houses  and  roads  upon  the  countryside, 
he  can  call  upon  resources  in  the  way  of  available  planting  as  rare  and 
as  complete  as  the  character  of  the  landscape  itself.  Not  only  will  any- 
thing and  everything  grow  upon  these  hills,  provided  the  water  supply 
is  sufficient,  but  the  trees  and  shrubs  which  grow  most  easily  and  which 
are  today  most  familiar  are  generally  most  useful.  The  landscape 
gardener  has  at  the  outset  the  great  advantage  of  being  able  to  dispense 
almost  entirely  with  deciduous  plants;  and  in  as  much  as  out-door  life  is  to 
be  enjoyed  both  winter  and  summer,  he  should  use  this  advantage  just  as 
far  as  he  can.  Among  these  available  evergreens,  the  live-oak  is  easily  the 
king.  One  can  scarcely  be  too  enthusiastic  about  this  tree,  which  nature 
seems  to  have  allowed  to  grow  wild  on  the  hillsides,  so  as  to  provide  a 
perfect  foliage  with  which  to  surround  the  houses  of  men.  No  other  ever- 
green has  anything  like  as  high  a  value  in  immediate  relation  to  a  house 
and  garden,  unless  it  be  its  relative,  the  Italian  ilex,  and  in  the  cooler 
summers  of  the  Californian  coast-country  the  spreading  foliage  of  the  live- 
oak,  which  allows  the  desirable  sunlight  to  filter  through,  is  both  more 
useful  and  more  beautiful  than  that  of  the  impenterable  ilex.  And  if  the 
common  live-oak  is  precisely  adapted  to  supply  certain  of  the  foliage  which 
may  be  desirable  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a  house  and  garden,  the 
equally  common  eucalyptus  serves  quite  as  well  for  use  along  the  lines  of 
roads  or  in  general  for  planting  in  many  places  at  a  greater  di^^tance 
from  the  house  and  garden,  in  which  high  masses  of  dark  foliage  may  be  effective 
But  I  have  no  room  to  specify  further.  The  many  varieties  of  pcacii, 
the  olive,  the    Monterey    and    Italian    cypress,   certain    peculiar,   novel    and 
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adaptable  kinds  of  pine,  the  ordinary  amanzunta  and  liipni  all  of  these 
plants  and  many  hundreds  of  others,  which  possess  an  almost  equal  y 
distinctive  value,  offer  themselves  for  ornamental  plantmg  m  relation  to 
the  California  country  house  and  garden ;  and  if  they  are  used  discreet  y, 
and  in  subordination  to  the  architectural  scheme,  the  roads,  terraces  walls 
and  buildings  so  far  from  marring  the  landscape,  will  merely  add  to  it  a 
human   confirmation.  . 

Rare  and   highly   distinguished   as   ihe   Californian   countryside   is    it 
would  be  a  great  mistake  to  assume  that  fts  high  distinction  demands  a 
peculiarly   Californian   type   of   building.      Doubtless   any   traditional   type  of 
residence   which   came   to   prevail   would   have   to   be   modihed    in   certain 
respects,  in  order  to  adapt  it  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  climate  and  of  the 
life  of  the  inhabitants.      Nevertheless   Californians   should   never   forget  that 
the    distinction    of    their    landscape    consists    in    its    possession    to    an    extra- 
ordinary  decrree   of   some   ordinary   qualities.     It    is   a    consummate  example 
of  certain  characteristics  in  a  countryside  which  have  in  the  past  proved  to 
be    most  permanently    satisfactory    to    people,    who    combined  elaborate  and 
cultivated  tastes  with  the  love  of  nature.     The  better  domestic  architecture 
whether  of  Italy,  France  or  England  has  rarely  been  situated  in  a  picturesque 
and  rugged  country.      It  is  almost  always  to  be  found  in  a  landscape    similar 
to  that  described  above,  only  as  a  rule  rather  less  comp  ete  and  adaptable. 
The  Californian  countryside,  while  neither  English,  French  nor  even  Italian, 
is  something  better  than  any  of  these.    It  is  normal.  It  is  temperate.     It  is  well- 
balanced.    It  is  classic.   Like  all  classic  and  normal  things,  it  makes  its  effect  by 
a  mixture  of  daring  and  discretion,  and  is  as  free  from  timidity  on  the  one 
hand  as  it  is  on  the  other  from  excess.    The  architectural  and  horticultural 
embellishment  which  it  receives  should  partake  of  the  same  character      it 
should    seek    effects,    which    are   both    simple    and    vivacious,    but    whose 
simplicity  is  not  obtained  by  reticence  and  elimination,  and  whose  vivacity 
is  neither    disorderly    nor  bizarre.       Its    simplicity,    therefore,    is    precisely 
equivalent     to     a     triumphant     mastery     of     all     elements,      either     natural 
or   architectural,   which   contributes   to   the   total   effect.      Its   architecture 
should  not  mutilate  the  natural  grace  of  the  countryside   in  the  interest 
of    some    stiff    and    rigid    scheme ;  but    neither    should    it    fear    to   impose 
an     appropriate      architectural      scheme      upon      the      round      contours      of 
the     hills       It     should     not     try     to     imitate     natural     effects     in     its     lay- 
out     and      planting      nor      should      it      seek      to      sear      the      landscape 
with   lines   which   ignore   and   disregard   such   natural   effects.     Just   as   i 
is  the  part  of  good  manners  to  be  polite  and  cordial  without  being  stiff  and 
insincere    so  it  is  the  part  of  good  landscape  architecture  to  be  formal  and 
self-possessed  without  being  unnatural  and  prim.     In    the    absence  of  some 
such  intimate  and  successful  combination  between  the  artificial  prarticaK 
and  ae-thetic  n^eds  of  men   and  the  artless  irregularity  and  diversity  ot 
nature,  the  architecture  of  a  country  house  and  its  grounds  cannot  possess 

any  classic  propriety  of  form.  ,.r       •       i       i 

Such  being  the  architectural  needs  of  the  Californian  landscape,  it  is 
peculiarly  fortunate  that  California  possesses  historical  associations  with 
the  most  complete  embodiment  of  the  classic  spirit  m  domestic  architec- 
ture viz  with  the  Italian  villa  and  garden.  Of  course  the  association 
is  not  direct  and  the  type  must  be  modified  very  much  in  the  transfer; 
but  the  allegiance  and  the  obligation  are  unmistakable.  The  Spanisli 
dwelling  from  which  the  adobe  house  was  descended,  is  as  I  have  said,  a 
picturesque  version  of  the  Italian  convention  in  the  design  of  residence; 
and  what  the  Californian  landscane  needs  is  a  modification  along  somewhat 
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more  picturesque  lines  of  the  Italian  villa  and  its  surrounding  architectural 
and  horticultural  treatment.  But  in  trying  to  describe  in  general  what 
these  buildings  may  look  like,  it  would  be  a  mistake  either  to  go  too  much 
intd  detail  or  to  keep  any  specific  Italian  villas  too  much  in  mind.  Any 
general  type  of  house,  which  is  recommended  as  specially  appropriate, 
must  be  capable  of  the  widest  variations,  so  as  to  suit  the  many 
different  determining  conditions  of  site,  exposure,  natural  planting,  con- 
venient ways  of  approach,  and  possible  cost.  It  is  much  more  important 
to  insist  upon  the  essential  ideas  which  ought  to  shape  the  design  and 
planting  of  these  houses  than  to  attempt  to  describe  very  much  in  detail  their 
characteristics. 

The  design  of  every  country  house,  which  is  a  matter  of  serious 
architectural  consideration,  should  be  approached  from  two  points  of  view 
— the  point  of  view  of  how  the  house  will  look  in  relation  to  the  landscape, 
and  how  the  important  features  of  the  landscape  will  look  when  seen  from 
the  house  and  in  relation  to  the  necessarily  artifical  arrangement  of  its 
grounds.  In  the  case  of  the  country  house  in  California,  the  first  of  these 
points  of  view  is  of  more  than  usual  importance.     The  coast  country  con- 
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sists  throughout  of  small   hills   and  valleys,  and  the  tops  of  these  hills 
will   naturally   be   generally   chosen   as   the   sites   for  dwelhngs.     In   such 
situations   these    houses    will    be    conspicuous    features    in    the    landscape. 
They  should  be  designed  so  that  they  will  neither  be 'out  of  place  on  their 
hills'    nor  merged   inconspicuously   into  them   and   the  surrounding  trees. 
They  should  consequently  be  buildings  which  are  long  in  proportion  to 
their  height,  because  a  house  which  is  cocked  up  in  the  air,  does  not  look 
well  on  a  hill,  and  because  the  liye-oaks  in  the  yicinity,  are  not  big  enough 
in  scale  to  provide  a  proper  background  for  a  tallish  building.     The  walls 
of  these  houses  should  be  light  in  color,  because  a  very  positive  color  is  the  best 
means  of  emphasizing  a  building,  which  is  both  conspicuous  and  is  surrounded 
by  trees,  and  because  white  or  light  grey  houses  look  well  in  the  brilliant  Lali- 
fornian  sunshine.    It  should  have  a  gently  sloping  roof,  but  one  which  is  broken 
in  outline   large  in  surface,  gay  in  color,  and  emphatic  in  the  shadow  which  is 
cast  by  it's  eaves.     A  building  in  the  foregoing  type  would  resemble  in  some 
respects  an  Italian  villa;  but  it  would  have  many  characteristics  which  de- 
pended upon  local  conditions.     It  would  be  a  more  picturesque  building  than 
the  Italian  villa  usually  is,  because  the  American  taste  for  the  picturesque  is 
too  strong  to  be  entirely  disregarded.     Its  walls  would  be  pierced  by  many 
more  openings,  because  the  sunlight  is  grateful  and  necessary  even  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  because  the  plan  of  a  modern  American  house  demands  a  large 
number  of  rooms  and  consequently  of  windows.     Then,  again,  the  amount  of 
ornamental  detail  to  which  one  is  accustomed  in  Italy,  might  well  be  reduced 
01  these  houses,  because  in  our  country  such  detail  costs  more  than  it  is  worth 
Sculptured  ornament  there  will  be  of  course,  but  the  architect  should  depend 
for  his  effect  upon  the  masses  and  the  color  of  his  building,  and  the  shadows  it 
casts,  and  its  plainness  should  be  relieved  chiefly  by  trees,  shrubbery  and  vines. 
^      When  we  come,  however,  to  consider  the  house,  not  from  the  point  of  view 
of  its  place  in  the  landscape,  but  as  a  means  of  introducing  its  inhabitants  to 
the  countryside  and  there  amusing  them,  we  reach  a  very  different  set  of  re- 
quirements.   The  house  must  not  merely  hold  its  own  in  the  landscape  without 
becoming  an  excrescence;  but  it  must  be  planned  in  relation  to  its  surround- 
ings so  as  completely  to  satisfy  the  complicated,  practical  and  aesthetic  needs  of 
its  inhabitants.   Such  is  the  meaning  and  the  purpose  of  formal  landscape  archi- 
tecture and  gardening.    The  formal  treatment  of  a  country  place  does  not  con- 
sist, as  many  people  seem  to  imagine,  in  laying  out  straight  roads  and  paths 
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irrespective  almost  of  the  nature  of  the  ground,  and  then  outlining  or  termin- 
ating them  with  walls  and  pergolas.  It  consists  first  in  laying  out  the  roads,  ap- 
proaches and  buildings  connected  with  the  estate,  so  that  convenience  will  not 
interfere  with  good  looks.  It  consists  secondly  in  effectively  outlining  and  em- 
phasizing the  most  beautiful  landscape  views,  which  are  accessible  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  house  and  in  shutting  off  those  which  are  not  beautiful. 
It  consists  finally,  should  a  flower  garden  be  wanted,  in  giving  that  garden  a 
size,  a  layout  and  a  frame,  which  is  adapted  to  its  situation  and  its  necessary 
natural  and  architectural  surroundings. 

The  difference  between  a  formal  and  an  informal  treatment  of  a  country 
place  lies  not  so  much  in  a  difference  of  purpose  as  in  a  difference  in  method. 
An  informal  treatment  would  seek  the  same  objects;  but  in  doing  so  it  would 
eschew  so  far  as  possible  straight  lines  and  architectural  features.     It  has  a 
theory  that  straight  lines  and  architectural  frames  and  features  are  unnatural ; 
whereas  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  are  no  more  unnatural  than  is  the  house  itself, 
or  any  other  evidence  of  civilized  life  in  the  country.     They  are  artificial ;  but 
given'the  proper  surroundings  they  can  be  made  entirely  appropriate.    Straight 
lines  are  necessary,  because  a  straight  line  is  the  shortest  distance  between  two 
points  and  because  the  eyes  of  men  cannot  see  around  a  curve ;  and  landscape 
architecture  is  necessary,  because  only  by  such  means  can  the  necessary  vistas 
be  filled,  and  the  desirable  definition  and  lineature  given  to  the  landscape.     But 
all  these  architectural  features  can  be  and  should  be  relieved  of  their  rigidity 
by  an  abundance  of  appropriate  planting.     It  is,  by  virtue  of  the  trees,  shrubs 
and  vines  that  the  architecture  takes  its  place  in  the  natural  surroundings;  but 
it  only  does  so  on  condition  that  the  planting  is  planned  so  as  either  to  soften 
an  architectural  line  or  to  complete  an  architectural  effect     The  average  Ameri- 
can idea  of  planting  in  the  vicinity  of  a  country  house  is  to  put  a  shrub  which 
they  like  in  the  ground,  wherever  it  will  grow  ;  but  in  any  formal  scheme  the 
planting  must  be  subordinated  to  the  general  effect.     At  one  point  foliage  of 
a  certain  color,  density  and  mass  is  required ;  at  another  point  foliage  that  is 
smaller  in  mass  and  more  dense  in  its  habit  of  growth.   And  the  same  principle 
must  be  extended  to  the  planting  of  the  garden.     The  flower  garden  is  not 
merely  a  place  in  which  flowers  are  grown.     It  is  a  place,  in  which  the  flowers 
which  are  grown  are  seen  to  the  best  advantage.     I  suggest  this  idea  of  the 
house  and  garden  which  is  adapted  to  the  coast  country  of  California,  because 
that   country  manifestly   demands   a  certain   kind   of  architectural   treatment. 
Such  methods  of  treatment  may  or  may  not  come  to  prevail;  but  whatever 
authority  the  architectural  profession  can  exercise  in  California  should  be  used 
in  their  favor.     So  rare  and  perfect  an  opportunity  exists  nowhere  else  in  the 
United  States ;  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  Californians  will  have  the 
good  sense  to  use  it  discreetly.    They  will  have  every  temptation  to  go  astray, 
and  to  disfigure  the  landscai^  with  an  eruption  of  architectural  and  horticul- 
tural blotches,  because  it  is  a  country  in  which  almost  any  kind  of  house  is 
practical  and  almost  any  kind  of  plant  will  grow.     Nevertheless  there  are  at 
least  some  reasons  for  believing  that  they  will  come  to  appreciate  the  desira- 
bility of  treating  such  a  simple,  temperate  and  normal  landscape  in  a  simple, 
temperate  and  normal  spirit.     The  Californians  love  their  country  without  af- 
fectation and   without  effort;  they   possess  a   greater  potency  of  successful 
achievements  in  the  arts  than  do  the  inhabitants  of  any  other  single  section  of 
he  Union ;  and  best  of  all,  they  have  shown  an  unusual  power  of  co-operating 
either  formally  or  informally  to  accomplish  some  purpose  which  is  recognized 
to  be  good.     They  show  an  active  and  adaptable  intelligence,  that  is,  without 
being  arbitrary  and  perverse  in  its  exercise;  and  they  may  well  reach  some 
common  sensible  understanding  about  the  sort  of  country  house  best  adapted 
to  their  countryside. 
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Competitions  in  San  Franc  isco 

By  W.  GARDEN  MITCHELL,  Architect 

AT  THE  present  time  conditions  are  too  imstable  and  hurried  for  archi- 
tectural competition,  but  the  time  will  shortly  arrive  when  they  will  be 
the  order  of  the  day.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  regulate  coni- 
petition  in  such  a  manner  as  to  assure  the  author  of  the  best  design  having  his 
plans  accepted,  but  so  far  (talking,  as  I  can,  from  experience  m  America  and 
England),  all  such  attempts  to  this  end  have  been  mostly  unsatisfactory. 

Two  things  have  to  be  guarded  against  in  all  competitions.  Dishonesty 
on  the  part  of  either  the  "owner"  or  the  competitor,  and  inability  on  the  part 
of  the  person  or  persons  chosen  to  make  the  awards. 

Without  endeavoring  in  this  arjicle  to  recite  the  numerous  pitfalls  that  he 
in  the  way  of  architectural  competition.  Let  us  get  to  the  matter  directly  by 
suggesting  how  an  architectural  competition  should  be  conducted. 

First  of  all,  the  more  capable  architects  of  this  or  any  city  should  get 
together  and  determine  on  a  set  of  rules  and  conditions  and  agree  among  them- 
selves that  they  will  not  enter  a  competition  unless  these  rules  and  conditions 
are  adopted.  This  would  mean  to  an  intending  builder  that  he  would  have 
only  the  inferior  members  of  the  profession  competing  if  he  would  not  agree 
to  adopt  certain  simple  and  necessary  conditions  to  insure  a  fair  competition. 
It  should  be  the  duty  of  say  the  secretary  of  the  local  Chapter  of  the  Institute 
of  Architects,  or  other  league  of  architects,  to  see  that  whenever  a  competition 
is  proposed  the  party  instituting  the  competition  is  informed  in  regard  to  the 
architects'  agreement,  and  that  a  copy  of  the  conditions  be  presented  to  him, 
and  every  endeavor  made  to  persuade  him  of  their  reasonableness  with  a  view 
to  having  them  adopted,  if  not  in  their  entirety,  at  least  as  far  as  possible ;  and 
should  modifications  be  necessary,  then  such  modifications  to  have  the  approval 
of  the  Architects'  Institute  or  League. 

Now  to  the  conditions.    Let  us  assume  a  building  of  some  importance,  say 
a  thtatre  or  church,  to  cost  say  a  half  a  million. 

I  would  propose  that  in  the  first  instance  the  owners,  in  conjunction  with 
two  or  more  architects,  meet  for  the  purpose  of  endeavoring  to  formulate  a 
clear  idea  of  what  they  require,  as  to  the  capacity  of  the  building,  and  its 
various  adjuncts;  the  style  of  architecture  preferred,  if  any,  or  considered  most 
suitable;  the  cost;  the  materials  to  be  used,  and  thus  collaborating,  give  as 
much  information  as  possible  as  to  these  requirements.  Then  advertise  a  pre- 
liminary competition  in  which  all  may  enter ;  setting  forth  that  the  drawings 
are  to  be  to  some  stated  scale  and  to  be  drawn  in  pencil  only.  The  competitor 
to  determine  how  many  drawings  he  considers  necessary  to  illustrate  his  design. 
One  perspective  to  be  allowed.  Plans  and  sections  may  be  batched  in  pencil. 
Elevations  to  be  in  line  only.  Perspectives  may  be  shaded.  No  color  to  be  used 
in  first  competition,  and  the  scale,  I  should  say,  not  to  exceed  ^  inch  to  the  foot. 
A  competitor  submitting  designs  not  at  all  in  accord  with  the  stated  require- 
ments, but  solving  the  problem  in  some  better  way,  not  to  be  disqualified,  as 
some  would  think  wise  and  just. 

The  object  of  the  first  competition  should  be  largely  to  find  out  who  are 
worthy  to  be  considered  seriously  to  enter  the  final  competition,  and  also  to 
help  the  owner  to  determine  what  he  really  requires  and  correct  his  instruc- 
tions for  the  final  competition.  . 

Excess  of  cost  should  not  disqualify  a  competitor  in  the  preliminary  com- 
petition, so  long  as  he  makes  clear  to  the  adjudicators  that  he  is  a  capable  and 
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worthy  contestant,  but  even  in  this  competition  it  should  be  a  condition  that  the 
cost  must  not  exceed,  the  sum  stated  by  say  30  per  cent.  Then  comes  the 
consideration  of  the  examining  body  who  are  to  award  the  premium.  Here, 
again,  the  architects  of  the  city  should  have  a  list  of  jurors  who  are  con- 
sidered capable  and  willing  to  serve  in  this  manner.  They  should,  I  think,  in 
most  cases  be  limited  to  architects  only.  For  although  there  may  be  many  good 
architectural  critics  outside  the  profession,  it  is  difficult  to  be  assured  of  such 
being  familiar  with  planning  and  also  on  their  guard  against  the  trickery  of 
drawings,  to  be  thoroughly  reliable  as  critics. 

There  should  be  three  men  on  such  a  jury  and  the  decision  of  two  to  be 
accepted,  or  in  some  cases  one  expert  may  be  preferable. 

This  to  apply  to  the  preliminary  as  well  as  the  final  competition. 

The  three  jurors  to  be  paid  a  substantial  fee  for  their  services,  say  $400 
to  $500  each  for  the  two  awards.  Then  it  is  also  desirable  that  the  (six,  let  us 
say)  architects  placed  highest  in  the  first  competition  be  paid  something 
for  their  services,  conditional  upon  their  entering  the  final  competition, 
say  $500  each.  These  fees,  it  will  be  seen,  raise  the  cost  to  the  owner 
about  three-quarter  per  cent,  but  it  is  fair  to  the  competitors  and  should 
be  the  best  spent  money  of  the  whole  expenditure,  as  should  be  obvious 
to  him  if  he  would  take  time  to  think  it  out,  for  he  stands  to  get  in 
this  manner  a  building  worth  10  to  20  per  cent,  or  even  50  per  cent  more  in 

value. 

The  successful  competitor  should  be  assured  of  being  employed  to  carry 
out  the  work  at  a  stated  commission ;  no  friends  or  favorites  to  receive  special 

consideration. 

The  names  of  the  jurors  should  be  set  forth  in  the  "conditions'  and  every 
endeavor  should  be  made  to  induce  these  gentlemen  to  live  up  to  their  promise 
to  act  in  this  capacity.  Architects  are  more  interested  in  the  jurors  than  in 
perhaps  any  other  condition.     Now  as  to  the  method  of  making  the  award. 

The  drawing  having  been  duly  marked  with  a  number,  the  architects 
should  proceed  something  in  this  manner:  Writing  down  at  the  time  their 
reason  for  counting  out  of  the  competition  each  set  of  drawings  in  turn,  for 
example,  drawings  10,  15,  22,  26,  etc.,  not  of  sufficient  architectural  merit  to 
receive  any  consideration;  14,  25,  28,  etc.,  not  good  in  plan  and  therefore  not 
to  be  considered ;  2,  5,  7,  etc.,  good  on  plan,  but  unworthy  in  elevation  :  3,  6,  etc., 
good  in  plan  and  elevations,  but  excessive  in  cost,  had  to  be  disqualified.  Nos. 
Ts,  19,  20,  everything  considered,  placed  first  in  the  order  named. 

I  recommend  this  method  of  procedure  as  I  think  it  very  unfair  that  a 
competitor  should  be  kept  in  ignorance  as  to  the  reason  of  his  failure,  seeing 
that  he  gives  so  much  of  his  time  gratuitously  to  such  competition.  At  the 
close  of  the  competition  a  communication  should  be  sent  to  each  competitor 
informing  him  as  to  the  reason  of  his  drawing  being  disqualified.  To  receive 
the  customary  letter  which  usually  runs  in  this  manner:  The  committee  begs 
to  thank  you,  etc.,  etc.,  and  to  state  that  the  drawings  marked  Ignoramus,  or 
Genius  (as  the  case  may  be),  have  been  placed  first.  That  is  poor  satisfaction. 
It  is  also  a  good  plan  to  publicly  exhibit  the  drawings.  The  winner  never 
asks  any  questions,  but  if  the  owner  wishes  to  get  the  best  results  he  should  see 
that  he  has  a  set  of  rules  to  be  followed  that  will  insure  obvious  justice. 


"Look  pleasant,  please,"  said  the  photographer  to  his  (more  or  less)  fair 
sitter.    Click !    "It's  all  over  ma'am  ;  you  may  resume  your  natural  expression. 
— Cleveland  Leader. 
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The  Ray  ^l*  inorial— An  I'nusnni 

By  THEODORE  H.   SKINNER.  Architect 
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THE  architect  called  upon  to  supply  plans  for  a  library  building  to  be  built  in 
a  small  town,  whether  by  the  library  association,  with  its  usually  limited 
appropriation,  or  by  some  would-be  benefactor,  finds  the  problem  not  as 
easy  of  satisfactory  solution  as  that  presented  by  some  larger  and  apparently 
more  complex  proposition.    The  building  committee  or  the  donor  usually  says 
"We  want  a  building,  designed  in  some  recognized  style  of  architecture,  biiilt 
of  some  enduring  material,  that  will  look  just  as  well  one  hundred  year^after 
it  is  finished  as  when  first  dedicated,  a  building  looking  well  with  only  50W  vol- 
umes on  the  shelves,  but  one  capable  of  extension  to  care  for  perhafs  50,000 
volumes,  with  ample  reading  rooms;  waiting  rooms ;  librarian  s  room    trus- 
tees'   room,    cataloguers',    children's    room,    etc. ;    with    possibly  a    lecture 
hall  and  exhibition  room.    We  want  embodied  in  the  plans  the  very  latest 
ideas    on    heating,    ventilating    and    lighting,    the    newest  wrinkles    in    the 
fittings    of   delivery   desk,    catalogue    files,   book   stacks    and  cases;   and   all 
this    we    want    for-well    (say    about    one-quarter    of  what    it    will  cost )- 
in  short,  they  usually  wish  to  embody    in  one    small   building   all   the    good 
features  they  have  seen  in  a  lot  of  buildings  they  have  been  looking  over,  while 

considering  their  own  proposition.  , 

Sometimes,  after  conipetition,  the  committee  selects  a  picttjre  that  would 
cost  them  to  build  a  lot  more  money  than  they  had  to  spend,  and  the  picture  is 
mutilated  past  recognition  in  execution.    Sometimes  they  select  an  architect  and 
say  to  him,  "We  want  all  this,  but  we  know  we  cannot  get  it  all  for  what  we 
have  in  hand.    You  are  expert,  you  know  costs.    Work  at  our  problem  with  us, 
and  tell  us  how  much  of  our  dream  we  can  get ;  tell  us  what  are  the  essentials 
give  them  to  us  anyway,  with  such  arrangement  as  best  fits  our  needs,  and  with 
such  proportions  as  may  be  at  least  dignified,  an<l  later  decorated  into  beauty 
With  such  a  committee  the  architect  is  to  blame  if  he  does  not  go  far  and  pro- 
duce good  results.    Individual  results,  for  different  towns  require  varied  treat- 
ments of  the  library  problem,  differently  arranged  interiors.    A  plan  eminently 
satisfactory  in  one  place,  may  be  entirely  unsuited  to  the  requirements  of  an- 
other.   Some  towns  are  full  of  home-readers,  others  of  library-readers.    Some 
as  suburbs  of  large  cities,  are  the  homes  of  well  educated  people  in  comfortable 
circumstances,  others  are    industrial    or    manufacturing    centers    peopled  b^ 
laborers  in  mills,  shops  or  mines,  each  demanding  quite  different  library  taciU- 
ties  to  be  of  the  most  value  to  its  constituents. 
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Corner  of  Hall.  Kay  Memorial  Library.  Theodore  H .  Skinner.  Archtteet 

It  will  be  evident  then  from  the  foregoing  that  the  first  consideration  in 
planning  a  library  building,  is  "know  the  town"  and  its  people.  Thus  only 
can  the  proportions  of  the  whole  which  the  various  parts  should  occupy  be 
determined.  The  rate  of  growth  of  the  town  and  its  library  should  be  equal ; 
knowledge  of  the  one  will  determine  whether  the  building  must  be  planned  so 
as  to  permit  enlargement  or  not.  Knowledge  of  the  town,  tells  what  time  of 
day  the  library  will  be  m<^st  freely  patronized ;  whether  by  exchangers  or 
readers,  and  whether  it  should  be  planned  to  give  public  access  to  the  books,  or 
whether  they  are  to  be  secluded.  This  last  point  determines  in  a  measure,  re- 
gardless of  the  plan,  the  number  of  attendants  and  accommodations  necessary 
to  provide  for  their  convenience. 

The  smaller  the  reading  public,  the  simpler  the  plan  of  its  library  home 
should  be — one  compartment,  in  many  instances,  being  all  that  is  required,  one 
side  being  reserved  for  the  books,  the  other  for  readers,  with  an  attendant's 
desk  in  the  centre.  From  this  simple  arrangement  with  its  direct  control  of 
the  whole  building,  it  is  never  necessary  to  depart  in  principle,  even  in  the 
largest  buildings,  for  it  is  always  possible  to  keep  the  books  on  one  side,  and 
the  public  on  another,  of  some  central  point  of  control,  from  which  the  director 
can  be  in  easy  touch  with  attendants  on  the  one  side  and  the  public  on  the  other, 
be  the  library  ever  so  large. 

Directness  and  simplicity  in  plan  make  for  economy  in  maintenance,  by 
reducing  the  number  of  attendants,  and  if  all  parts  of  stacks  and  reading 
rooms  are  visible  from  the  central  desk,  readers  can  be  allowed  access  to  the 


Keadins  Room  Looking  Toward  the  Entrance.  Ray  Memorial  Library.  Theodore  H.  Skinner.  Architect 


Reading  Room,  from  the  Entrance.  Ray  Memorial  Library.  Theodore  H.  Skinner.  Architect 
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Corner  of  Hall.  Kay  Manorial  Lthrarx.   Theodore  //.  Skinner.  Areluieet 

It  will  be  evident  then  from  the  foregoini^  that  the  first  consideration  in 
planning  a  library  building,  is  "know  the  town"  and  its  people.  Thus  only- 
can  the  proportions  of  the  whole  which  the  various  parts  should  occupy  be 
determined.  The  rate  of  growth  of  the  town  and  its  library  should  be  equal ; 
knowledge  of  the  one  will  determine  whether  the  building  must  be  planned  so 
as  to  permit  enlargement  or  not.  Knowledge  of  the  town,  tells  what  time  of 
day  the  library  will  be  m«-^st  freely  patronized ;  whether  by  exchangers  or 
readers,  and  whether  it  should  be  planned  to  give  jniblic  access  to  the  books,  or 
whether  they  are  to  be  secluded.  This  last  point  determines  in  a  measure,  re- 
gardless of  the  plan,  the  number  of  attendants  and  accommodations  necessary 
to  provide  for  their  convenience. 

The  smaller  the  reading  ])ul)lic,  the  simpler  the  plan  of  its  lil)rary  home 
should  be — one  compartment,  in  many  instances,  being  all  that  is  required,  one 
side  being  reserved  for  the  books,  the  other  for  readers,  with  an  attendant's 
desk  in  the  centre.  From  this  simple  arrangement  with  its  direct  control  of 
the  whole  building,  it  is  never  necessary  to  depart  in  principle,  even  in  the 
largest  buildings,  for  it  is  always  possible  to  keep  the  books  on  one  side,  and 
the  public  on  another,  of  some  central  point  of  control,  from  which  the  director 
can  be  in  easy  touch  with  attendants  on  the  one  side  and  the  public  on  the  other, 
be  the  library  ever  so  large. 

Directness  and  simplicity  in  plan  make  for  economy  in  maintenance,  by 
reducing  the  number  of  attendants,  and  if  all  ])arts  of  stacks  and  reading 
rooms  are  visible  from  the  central  desk,  readers  can  be  allowed  access  to  the 


Readim^rRoom  /.ookrnz  Toward  the  Tntranee.  Kay  Memorial  Tihrary .  Theodore  IT  Skniner.  .Irehtteet 


Keadni;:  Knnm.  r,,,„i  the  Tntranee.  Kav  .\/en/or/al  Tihrary.   Theodore  IT  Skinner.  .  IreLff  •<  ' 
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First  Floor  Flan.  Fay  Memorial  Library 


shelves  and  so  half  wait  on  themselves.     I  say  half,  as  it  is  the  invariable  rule 
never  to  put  back  a  book  taken  from  the  shelves. 

In  planning  the  Ray  Memorial  for  Frankhn,  Massachusetts,  the  author 
sought  by  simplicity  to  express  the  multiple  purposes  the  building  has  to  serve. 
The  exterior  by  proportion  and  detail  proclaims  a  public  building;  the  large 
blank  walls,  interior  decorations,  memorial  or  historical ;  the  continuous  frieze 
of  windows,  a  light  and  usable  interior  as  well.  The  main  floor  contains  only 
three  divisions,  "A"  Memorial  Hall;  "B,"  Reading  Gallery;  "C,"  Book  Room, 
so  arranged  that  the  attendant  at  the  delivery  desk  in  the  book  room  can  see 
any  one  entering  or  leaving  by  the  main  entrance  in  "A,"  or  any  one  entering 
or  leaving  the  Gallery  from  ''A."  This  attendant  also  has  control  of  the  en- 
trance and  exit  to  the  book  stacks.  "A,"  "B,"  and  "C"  are  richly  finished  and 
furnished  in  marble  and  mahogany,  and  are  decorated  with  large  mural  paint- 
ings. The  book  room  ''C"  is  arranged  with  storied  stacks  of  steel  and  glass, 
dumb  waiter,  etc.,  with  an  ultimate  capacity  of  about  50,000  volumes.  Librar- 
ian's and  cataloguer's  alcoves  are  partitioned  off  from  the  free  floor  space. 

The  basement  floor,  reached  from  the  first  by  a  wide  marble  stairway,  and 
also  from  the  exterior  on  the  side,  through  an  entrance  only  a  little  less  elegant 
than  is  that  on  Main  street,  is  like  the  first  floor  divided  into  three  divisions. 
"A,"  The  Children's  Room;  "B,"  Lecture  Hall  and  local  history  exhibition 
room;  "C,"  The  utilities  of  service.  A  broad  corridor  separating  "A"  from 
"B,"  also  "A"  and  "B"  from  "C,"  leads  from  the  side  door  to  the  foot  of  the 
stairway  from  Memorial  Hall.  The  Children's  Room  and  Lecture  Hall  are 
considered  in  this  building,  separate  institutions  from  the  library,  and  so  are 
placed  by  themselves,  removed  from  the  control  of  the  library  attendant.  They 
are  neatly  finished  in  natural  woods  and  have  special  decorations  in  contem- 
plation. . 

The  exterior  is  of  fine  hammered  granite,  doors  are  of  bronze,  roof  is  of 
copper.  The  floors,  vaults  and  domes  of  the  interior  are  of  Guastavino  tile 
arch  construction,  finished  with  marble,  tile,  and  monolithic  floors,  and  rich 
ornamental  cornices  of  cement  plaster.  Wood  work  is  reduced  to  the  mini- 
mum, except  in  the  waiting  room  and  reading  gallery,  where  a  free  use  of  ma- 
hogany was  made.  ^  t  •  j 
The  decorations,  considered  by  competent  critics  the  finest  in  the  United 
States,  are  the  work  of  Signor  Thomaso  Juglaris  of  Turin,  Italy,  and  Dr.  H.  H. 
Gallison,  of  Boston.  The  furniture,  electric  fixtures,  picture  frames,  etc.,  are  all 
special  from  designs  made  by  the  author.  A  complete  system  of  heating  and 
ventilating,  using  exhaust  and  pressure  fans,  with  automatic  regulation,  a 
complete  iron  armored  conduit  electric  wiring  system,  and  the  best  of  plumbing 
fixtures,  serve  to  round  out  and  make  usable,  'what  is  in  many  respects  an  un- 
usual building.  That  it  is  unusual  is  the  best  excuse  the  author  has  for  offer- 
ing this  description  to  his  readers. 


Second  Floor  Plan.  Ray  Meviorial  Library 
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A  California  Concrete  Residence 

ACONCRKTE  house  which  is  in  many  respects  a  pioneer  in  firejiroof  resi- 
dence c()nstrnctit)n  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  has  just  hcen  completed  in 
Fresno,  Cah.  for  Mr.  \'\  W.  (  )^horn.  vice-president' of  the  W'orswick 
Street  Pavint^:  Company  of  that  city.  The  structure  shows  the  ])ossibilities 
of  o-ood  cement  l)lock  construction  and  it  also  demonstrates  that  concrete 
can  l)e  used  as  satisfactorily  and  advantai^eously  for  residence  work  as 
business  edifices.  The  house  was  desif^ned  1)y  I^.  Mathewson,  a  h^resno 
architect,  and  is  a  two-story  structure  with  basement  and  connnodious 
attic,  the  latter  well  lii;hted  and  ventilated  with  dormer  windows.  Every 
])art  of  the  house  from  foundation  to  roof  is  cement,  reinforced  con- 
crete beiii^*  used  in  Conjunction  with  •  the  concrete  blocks.  For  two 
reasons  this  form  of  buildin.^-  is  likely  to  be  i)opular  in  California. 
The  first  is  that  the-  hollow  wall  makes  the  building-  cool  in  summer 
and  wartii  in  winter,  dead  air  beino-  a  poor  conductor.  1die  second  reason  is 
that  of  the  fire  resistance  of  concrete.  In  a  residence  district  it  may  be  said  to 
be  absolutely  fireproof.  In  durability  and  strength,  as  well  as  in  fire  resistance, 
concrete   is   superior  to   stone,   brick   or   any  other  n^nterial. 

While  these  thinj^s  had  been-  knowm,  the  chief  jioint  of  interest  in  the 
(Dsborn  home  is  the  demonstration  that  all  these  advantaiies  can  be  combined 
with  an  artistic  efi'ect  in  exterior  decoration  that  few  had  imai^ined  was  pos- 
sible. The  cornice,  brackets  and  mouldings  were -alb  cast  in  cement  and  the 
angles  and  corners  are  shaq)  and  distinct.  The  front  porch  is  a  strikinp^  feature 
of  the  house,  with  its  massive  cement  columns  and  arches.  The  upper  floor  is 
of  reinforced  construction  and  as  solid  as  the  rock  of  Gibraltar.  The  steps  are 
of  artificial  marble — a  surface  of  marble  chips  set  on  a  concrete  base.  It  takes 
a  hioh  polish,  is  more  durable  than  marble  and  less  expensive,  and  is  being  ex- 
tensively used  in  San  Francisco  and  other  ]:)laces. 

Two  colors  of  cement  blocks  are  used — buff  and  red  sandstone — and  the 
combination  is  a  pleasino^  one.  When  the  ])lans  for  the  house  were  drawn  they 
called  for  a  wooden  porch,  cornice  and  brick  chimneys,  but  ^Ir.  Osborn  desired 
to  make  his  new  home  as  near  fire])roof  as  possible,  so  he  had  concrete  sub- 
stituted for  wood  wherever  ])ractical.  The  blocks  were  manufactured  on 
the  Hercules  machine. 

The  owner's  one  Tei^^ret  now  is  that  he  did  not  make  all  the  floors  of  con- 
crete, and  roof  the  house  with  concrete  shinc^les.  These  two  features,  he  de- 
clares, will  positively  be  embodied  in  the  next  concrete  block  house  that  his 
cohipanv  builds.  An  excellent  feature  of  the  ( )sborn  home  is  that  all  the 
chimneys  are  built  on  the  outside  of  the  house  and  do  not  protrude  throu.e:h 
the  roc)f,  as  is  usually  the  case  in  residence  construction.  This  isniost 
noticeable  to  the  visitor  upon  reaching  the  attic.  Looking  about  him  he 
discovers  that  the  usual  chinniey  obstructions  are  missing,  and  he  naturally 
incpiires:  "Where-  are  your  chimneys?"  The  chimneys,  l)y  the  way,  are 
also  of  concrete,  being  an  excellent  imitation  of  buff  i)ressed  brick.  The 
attic  forms  one  big  room  and  has  tw^elve  small  ventilators  in  addition  to 
three  large  dormer  windows.  The  owner  calculates  that  there  will  be 
sufficient  draught  to  keep  the  second  floor  of  the  house  comf<^rtably  cool 
even  in  the  hottest  periods. 

There  is  no  special  style  in  the  architecture  of  the  house,  although  it  is 
exceedingly  attractive  and  is  probably  the  best  example  California  has  at  the 
present  time  of  the  possibilities  of  concrete  block  construction.  The  house  is 
about  42x48  feet,  and  contains  nine  rooms  and  a  bath.  It  was  built  at  a  cost 
of  $14,000.    The  floors  are  supported  by  concrete  beams  reinforced  with  cor- 
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A  CONCRETE  house  which  is  in  many  respects  a  pioneer  in  fireproof  resi- 
dence construction  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  has  just  been  completed  in 
Fresno,  Cal.,  for  Mr.  F.  W.  Osborn,  vice-president  of  the  Worswick 
Street  Paving  Company  of  that  city.  The  structure  shows  the  possibilities 
of  good  cement  block  construction  and  it  also  demonstrates  that  concrete 
can  be  used  as  satisfactorily  and  advantageously  for  residence  work  as 
business  edifices.  The*  house  was  designed  by  E.  Mathewson,  a  Fresno 
architect,  and  is  a  two-story  structure  with  basement  and  commodious 
attic,  the  latter  well  lighted  and  ventilated  with  dormer  windows.  Every 
part  of  the  house  from  foimdation  to  roof  is  cement,  reinforced  con- 
crete being  used  in  conjunction  with  the  concrete  blocks.  For  two 
reasons  this  form  of  building  is  likely  to  be  popular  in  California. 
The  first  is  that  the-  hollow  wall  makes  the  building  cool  in  summer 
and  warm  in  winter,  dead  air  being  a  poor  conductor.  The  second  reason  is 
that  of  the  fire  resistance  of  concrete.  In  a  residence  district  it  may  be  said  to 
be  absolutely  fireproof.  In  durability  and  strength,  as  well  as  in  fire  resistance, 
concrete  is  superior  to  stone,  brick  or  any  other  material. 

While  these  things  had  been  known,  the  chief  point  of  interest  in  the 
Osborn  home  is  the  demonstration  that  all  these  advantages  can  be  combined 
with  an  artistic  eflFect  in  exterior  decoration  that  few  had  imagined  was  pos- 
sible. The  cornice,  brackets  and  mouldings  were  all  cast  in  cement  and  the 
angles  and  corners  are  sharp  and  distinct.  The  front  porch  is  a  striking  feature 
of  the  house,  with  its  massive  cement  columns  and  arches.  The  upper  floor  is 
of  reinforced  construction  and  as  solid  as  the  rock  of  Gibraltar.  The  steps  are 
of  artificial  marble — a  surface  of  marble  chips  set  on  a  concrete  base.  It  takes 
a  high  polish,  is  more  durable  than  marble  and  less  expensive,  and  is  being  ex- 
tensively used  in  San  Francisco  and  other  places. 

Two  colors  of  cement  blocks  are  used — bufif  and  red  sandstone — and  the 
combination  is  a  pleasing  one.  When  the  plans  for  the  house  were  drawn  they 
called  for  a  wooden  porch,  cornice  and  brick  chimneys,  but  Mr.  Osborn  desired 
to  make  his  new  home  as  near  fireproof  as  possible,  so  he  had  concrete  sub- 
stituted for  wood  wherever  practical.  The  blocks  were  manufactured  on 
the  Hercules  machine. 

The  owner's  one  regret  now  is  that  he  did  not  make  all  the  floors  of  con- 
crete, and  roof  the  house  with  concrete  shingles.  These  two  features,  he  de- 
clares, will  positively  be  embodied  in  the  next  concrete  block  house  that  his 
company  builds.  An  excellent  feature  of  the  Osborn  home  is  that  all  the 
chimneys  are  built  on  the  outside  of  the  house  and  do  not  protrude  through 
the  roof,  as  is  usually  the  case  in  residence  construction.  This  is  most 
noticeable  to  the  visitor  upon  reaching  the  attic.  Looking  about  him  he 
discovers  that  the  usual  chimney  obstructions  are  missing,  and  he  naturally 
inquires:  "Where  are  your  chimneys?"  ^  The  chimneys,  by  the  way,  are 
also  of  concrete,  being' an  excellent  imitation  of  buff  pressed  brick.  The 
attic  forms  one  big  room  and  has  twelve  small  ventilators  in  addition  to 
three  large  dormer  windows.  The  owner  calculates  that  there  will  be 
sufficient  draught  to  keep  the  second  floor  of  the  house  comfortably  cool 
even  in  the  hottest  periods. 

There  is  no  special  style  in  the  architecture  of  the  house,  although  it  is 
exceedingly  attractive  and  is  probably  the  best  example  California  has  at  the 
present  time  of  the  possibilities  of  concrete  block  construction.  The  house  is 
about  42x48  feet,  and  contains  nine  rooms  and  a  bath.  It  was  built  at  a  cost 
of  $14,000.    The  floors  are  supported  by  concrete  beams  reinforced  with  cor- 
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rugated  bars.    Where  partitions  occur  in  the  second  story  they  are  carried  by 

reinforced  concrete  girders.  it,        Mr.cf  r.f  th^ 

The  interior  decorations  of  the  house  are  very  elaborate  Most  of  the 
woodwork  is  in  flemish  oak.  The  ceilings  are  frescoed,  whde  the  l^U^^^  ^leze 
effects  lend  additional  beauty  to  the  living  room,  parlor,  library  and  hall  in 
the  dining  room  a  panel  ceiling  and  beam  effect  make  a  pleasing  combina  ion, 
with  an  orange  colored  frieze  having  clusters  of  grapes  as  the  decoration. 
The  parlor  is  decorated  in  Empire  style,  while  the  hall  has  the  panel  ceiling 
in  flemish  oak  and  an  Oriental  marine  frieze. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  house  is  the  bath  room,  large  and  light  and  hav- 
ing a  shower  bath  in  addition  to  a  commodious  porcelain  tub.  ihe  tloor  is  oi 
solid  concrete,  while  the  walls  are  of  concrete  tile. 

* 

A  House  Without  a  Chimney 

Will  the  Twentieth  Century  see  ine  passing  of  that  cumbrous  destroyer  of 
artistic  symmetry  in  dwelling  houses-a  chimney?     Will  it  become  a  useless 
feature  in  the  homes  of  the  future?     Stranger  things  have  come  to  pass,  yet 
we    accustomed  to  the  methods  in  vogue  for  centuries,  may  have  given  the 
matter  no  thought.     So  used  have  we  become  to  the  employment  of  coal  or 
wood  for  heating  and  cooking  that  an  eventual  release  from  the  annoyance  of 
smoke,  ashes  and  dust  has  never  occurred  to  us.     Yet  the  problem  of  doing 
away  with  this  form  of  fuel  has  been  solved  and  a  house  without  a  chimney 
has  made  its  appearance,  says  the  Architects'  and  Builders    Journal.     Llec- 
tricity  has  made  the  departure  from  the  ordinary  possible      When  Mr.  H.  W 
Hillman,   a   prominent   official   in   the   General   Electric   Company  s   works   at 
Schenectady   N.  Y.,  commissioned  an  architect  to  draw  plans  for  his  handsome 
suburban    residence,    without    chimney    or    flues,    he    rather    astonished    that 
gentleman  until  it  was  explained  that  electricity,  which  was  to  be  used  ex- 
clusively  rendered  those  adjuncts  superfluous.    The  house  was  built  and  it  has 
the   unique   distinction   of   being   the   only    residence    in    America    without    a 
chimney      Electricity  furnishes  the  light,  supplies  heat  in  ornamental  radiators, 
does  the  cooking  and  operates  numerous  other  devices  of  utility  and  comfort. 
It  illustrates  the  advance  made   in  the  utilization  of  this  comparatively  un- 
known element.    With  new  inventions  which  will  lessen  the  cost  of  generation 
and  appliances  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  its  adaptability,  electricity  is  destined 
to  become  a  commodity  of  general  use  as  a  domestic  as  well  as  an  mdustrial 
agent.     Before  the  present  century   runs  the  half   of   its   circle,   chimneyless 
houses  may,  nay,  will  be,  no  novtMy.— Domestic  Engineering. 

*  * 

Brick-i^KiLers'  Con\tiiiiun 

Secretary  Theodore  A.  Randall,  of  the  National  I^rick  Manufacturers' 
Association,  has  issued  the  official  call  for  the  twenty-first  national  conven- 
tion to  be  held  in  St.  Louis  on  February  4th  to  16th.  The  call  directs  the 
attention  of  members  of  the  association  to  what  is  announced  as  the  best  meet- 
ing the  body  has  ever  held.  The  invitation  for  the  convention  was  issued 
by  the  United  Clay  Workers,  of  St.  Louis  and  vicinity,  who  have  planned  a 
very  interesting  and  profitable  assembly.  The  American  Ceramic  Society  will 
hold  its  annual  meeting  coincident  with  the  gathering  of  the  brickmakers,  and 
the  convention  of  the  National  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers  will  also  be 
held  at  the  same  time.  The  morning  sessions  of  the  main  convention  will  be 
devoted  to  business,  while  the  afternoons  will  be  given  over  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  clay  plants  and  such  other  sight  seeing. 


The  Bixby  Hotel  Disaster  as  Viewed  by  a  Brick  Man 

By  JOSEPH  SIiMONS,  Los  Angeles 

ACTI'NG  upon  the  request  of  the  Architect  and  Engineer,  I  take  pleasure 
in  submitting  an  article,  from  the.  standpoint  of  one  interested  in  the 
clay  industry,  on  the  failure  of  the  Bixby  Hotel,  Long  Beach.  It  would 
be  useless  to  try  to  disguise  the  fact  that  I  am  interested  in  clay  products  for 
everybody  knows  my  life  has  been  devoted  very  largly  to  that  industry.  My 
experience  in  building  construction  in  the  past  twenty-five  years  coupled 
with  the  experience  of  those  that  have  given  their  entire  life  to  masonry 
construction  should  make  me  competent  to  at  least  criticise  some  parts  of 
faulty  designs  and  material. 

''Reinforced  Concrete" — a  new  name  applied  to  an  old  thing,  is  to-day 
at  its  height.  A  few  years  ago  our  papers  were  filled  with  glowing  articles 
telling  how  the  meat  problem  had  been  solved,  how  the  meat  packers  trust 
would  soon  be  destroyed,  and  the  only  thing  necessary  to  accomplish  this 
would  be  for  the  meat  user  to  purchase  a  pair  of  Belgian  hares,  buy  a  bale 
of  alfalfa,  feed  the  rabbits  and  eat  the  meat.  In  our  community  with  some, 
it  partook  of  the  form  of  mild  insanity.  Choice  bucks  sold  as  high  as 
$500  and  does  at  about  half  that  money,  but  at  last  it  vanished.* 

I  might  mention  another  insane  idea  that  has  come  over  the  people  of 
late  where  they  prophesied  the  literal  destruction  of  the  entire  medical 
profession.  Drug  shops  were  to  be  driven  from  the  streets,  spiders  were  to 
spin  their  webs  from  bottle  to  bottle,  doctors  and  surgeons  were  to  be 
ignored  and  remembered  only  as  an  antiquity  of  the  past,  dislocated  limbs 
were  to  be  set,  broken  bones  mended,  cancers  and  tumors  were  to  be  cured, 
all  by  faith;  it  being  true  that  in  some  instances  where  only  imaginary 
disease  lurked,  the  patient  was  benefited ;  and  we  find  some  at  the  present 
time  still  clinging  to  their  original  fanatical  ideas. 

Later  on  the  minds  of  the  people  craved  for  another  great  and  world 
famed  idea,  and  they  found  it  in  a  supposedly  new  kind  of  building  material- 
reinforced  concrete.  Many  able  books  and  papers  were  written,  many  original 
and  seemingly  plausible  ideas  were  advanced,  many  young,  and  some  older 
and  more  experience/1  engineers  and  architects  were  carried  ofT  their  feet 
by  the  tidal  wave  and  are  today  firm  believers  in  the  theory  that  something 
can  be  made  out  of  nothing— that  to  insert  a  few  iron  bars  that  are  not 
even  tied  or  welded  together  in  a  concrete  column  or  gir  ler  is  a  mysterious 
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wonder      They  take  up  one   of  the   numerous   hooks   that   furnish   formulas 
for  such  work  and  study  with  amazement,  selecting  as  their  guide  in  many 
cases  the  formula  that  prescribes  the  least  iron  and  the  least  concrete  to  carry 
a  stated  load  and  start  out  and  proclaim  to  the  building  public  that  they  can 
erect  a  building  at  least  30  per  cent  cheaper  than  can  be  built  of  any  of  the 
old  and  tried  forms  of  construction,  not  knowing  that  the  formula  they  use 
for   reinforced   concrete   is   based   solely   on   an   assumption.      A    small   cube 
of  concrete  that  is  made  in  a  laboratory  is  tested  and  found  to  give  marve bus 
results.     Two  inches  of  steel  in  length  is  placed    under    a    testing    macliine 
and  shows  that  it  stands  more  than  60,000  pounds    per    square    inch,      ihe 
short   bars   are   also  tested   for  tensile.     They   assume   still    further  that   the 
adhesion  of  concrete  to   steel   is   from   50  to   100  pounds  per  square  inch,  not 
knowing  that  this  seemingly  grip  of  concrete  to  the  bar  is  at  the  expense  of 
the  concrete  column  that  they  contemplated  loading  to  at  least   500  poinds 
per   square   inch;  that  the   rods  that  are  used  in  the  girder  are   being  held 
in  place  by  the  construction  of  the  cement  that  surrounds  them.      Ihey  tail 
to  look  up  Uncle  Sam's  Watertown  Arsenal  tests  that  are  accompanied  with 
engravings  showing  plainly  that  bars  inserted  in  concrete  columns  or  girders 
cause  them  to  crack,  as  the  steel  does  not  contract  with  cement      And  when 
one  looks  over  the  ruins  of  what  was  once  a  reinforced  concrete  building  and 
fails  to  see  a  single  rod  or  bar  that  sheared  or  broke  that  had  been  simply 
pulled  out  clear  and  clean  as  if  they  were  the   roots  of  some  little  tree  or 
plant  that  was  growing  in  the  soft  earth  or  sandy  loam,  one  needs  but    ittle 
technical   knowledge   to  say   that  the  theory   was   a   fallacy;   that   something 
cannot   be   made   out   of   nothing;   that   if   concrete,   the   same   as   any   other 
material,  is  loaded  almost  to  its  carrying  point,  it  only  needs  a  slight  vibra- 
tion to  destroy  it.     ,  i  i  r  • 

After  viewing  the  wreck  and  examining  the  concrete  and  steel,  any  tair 
minded  man  with  experience  will  say  that  the  concrete  was  good,  the  steel 
was  good    and  the  design  was  wholly  in  the  bounds  of  reinforced  concrete 
engineering  practice.     It  is  my  opinion  that  one  of  the  direct  causes  of  the 
collapse  was  due  to  the  uneven  shrinkage  of  the  concrete  beams  and  girders. 
Cement  must  shrink  to  harden,  and  it  being  impossible  to  protect  the  outer 
walls   from   heat   and  dry   winds  they  necessarily   shrunk  in  advance  of  the 
necessary  columns  and  girders  in  the  center  of  the  structure,  and  when  an 
undue  and  unnatural  strain  comes  on  this  brittle  material,  there  is  only  one 
result.      Pages    will    be    written   trying   to    explain,    brains    will    be    wrecked 
trying  to  devise  some  excuse,  the  form  of  constructing  columns  and  girders 
will  be  criticised,  the  manner  in  which  the  iron  was  placed  in  the  girder  will 
also  be   commented   upon.      Some,   no   doubt,   will   produce   the   lame   excuse 
that  because  a  few  tile  were  used   for  a  filler  and   in  curtain   walls  that  it 
was  due  to  this  material  that  the  building  fell.     It  will  be  claimed  that  if  the 
floors  had  been  built  of  solid  concrete  construction  they  would  have  stood. 
One  small  porch  floor  at  the  south  that  was  only  a  few  feet  from  the  ground 
that  received  only  a  few  flying  bits  of  broken  concrete  with  the  exception  of 
having  the  twisted  bars  pulled  out  of  it  and  a  large  chunk  broken*  from  it 
remains  in  fair  condition;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  remains  1000  times 
the  area  of  this  floor  that   is  built  on  the   Kahn   system  that   is   in   perfect 
condition.     I   do  not  claim  that  a  fairly  good  building  cannot  be  erected  of 
this  material  if  constructed  on  the  right  principal  and  given  plenty  of  time 
to  shrink  and  dry,  but  to  try  to  erect  a  building  where  loads  are  transmitted 
to  the  columns  by  the  girders  the    same    as    a    class  '*A"  steel    construction, 
unless  the  same  is  built  very  low  at  least  four  times  as  strong  as  the  formula 
we  find  in  the  book,  looks  to  me  like  folly. 
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ConrrHp  v^   Burnt  Uay 

By  URIAH  CUMMINGS* 

IN  THE  Architect  and  Engineer  of  California  for  September,  there  appears 
an  article  by  W.  F,  Barnes,  which  contains  so  much  concerning  Portland 
cement  that  is  based  on  an  apparent  misconception  of  the  nature  of  that 
article,  as  to  call  for  comment. 

We  (juote,  'Ts  Portland  cement  some  new  irreducible  mineral,  or  is  it  our 
familiar  lime-rock  and  our  familiar  clay,  crushed,  pulverized,  mixed  and 
roasted  sufficiently  to  expel  the  chemically  retained  water?  Could  not  this 
roasting  or  burning  proceed  until  from  the  lime-rock  we  have  pure  lime? 
Could  not  the  same  clay  be  burnt  into  an  altogether  different  product?  How 
then,  in  reason,  can  the  mixing  of  these  two  half-burnt  materials — either  of 
which  would  be  absolutely  destroyed  for  the  purpose  in  hand  by  a  further 
application  of  heat — produce  a  fire-proof  material  ?" 

It  is  not  often  that  one  meets  with  so  amusing  a  case  as  this.  We  were 
mistaken  in  thinking  the  limit  had  been  reached  when  a  few  years  ago  a 
division  engineer  on  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  told  the 
writer  in  a  burst  of  confidence  that  "his  road  was  using  Mr.  Rosendale's  cement 
almost  exclusively,  but  now  that  they  had  found  a  mine  down  in  Portland, 
Maine,  where  all  they  had  to  do  was  to  dig  the  cement  out  all  ready-made,  just 
shovel  it  into  barrels;  it  looked  as  though  Mr.  Rosendale  would  have  to  quit. 
But,  he  supposed  the  latter  had  become  rich  enough  to  quit  anyway.  At  all 
events  this  Portland,  Maine,  cement  was  giving  old  Daddy  Rosendale  a  hard 
run  on  their  road." 

Mr.  Barnes'  idea  that  if  you  burn  Portland  cement  long  enough  you  would 
get  pure  lime,  is  certainly  an  amusing,  if  not  an  instructive  proposition. 

If  Mr.  Barnes  would  study  the  chemistry  of  Portland  cement,  he  might 
avoid  falling  into  so  grievous  a  blunder  as  to  write  as  he  does  about  ''these  two 
half-burnt  materials."  He  would  know  that  limestone  and  clay,  finely  ground 
and  intimately  mixed  together  in  certain  fixed  proportions,  and  subjected  to  a 
white  heat,  would  become  chemically  combined :  that  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
carbon  dioxide,  the  lime  becoming  thereby  caustic,  would  attack  and  dis- 
associate the  silicate  of  alumina,  or  clay,  and  itself  enter  into  a  new  chemical 
combination  in  the  form  of  a  silicate  of  lime  and  alumina. 

It  is  amono-  the  silicates  that  we  find  the  materials  which  are  known  to 
possess  fire-resisting  c|ualities  to  a  greater  or  less  degree.  Among  these  we 
may  name : 

Silicate  of  alumina — clav. 

Silicate  of  lime. — so-re  hvdraulic  cements. 

Silicate  of  lime  and  alumina, — Portland  cement. 

Silicate  of  lime,  magnesia  and  alumina, — most  of  the  natural  cements. 

Silicate  of  lime  and  magnesia, — actinolite  and  tremolite. 

Silicate  of  magnesia, — asbestos. 

Some  of  our  clays,  i.  e.,  silicate  of  alumina,  will  withstand  a  high  heat, 

but  many  will  not. 

Those  silicates  which  contain  the  caustic  bases,  lime  and  magnesia,  will 
withstand  a  higher  heat  than  will  the  aluminous  silicates. 

Silicate  of  magnesia,  i.  e.,  asbestos,  withstands  a  higher  degree  of  heat 
than  the  other  silicates  named,  although  the  silicate  of  lime  and  magnesia,  as 
in  actinolite  and  tremolite,  will  endure  an  untold  amount  of  heat  without  seem- 
ing to  be  in  the  least  disturbed. 


*Mr.  Cummings  is  the  author  of  "American  Cements."    His  headquarters  are  at 
Akron,   N.   Y. 
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Porthii.l  cement.— a  silicate  of  lime  and  alumina,  seems  to  retain  all  the 
heat  resWU  e  quahties  that  are  due  tb  the  clay,  or  silicate  of  alumma  sue  o    .t 
Sure    which  is  enhanced  hv  the  lime  which    enters    mto    its    combmat.on 
through  the  a<,ency  of  heat.  ^^^^_^  .^^^  eon.bination  as  in  a  Portland 

cenJu".  will  endure  a  higher  Lat  than  will  either  of  those  products  taken 

""^'\  concrete  made  from  good  Portland  cement  and  clean  sand,  when  thor- 
ouc^hlv  mixed  together  an.I  allowed  tin,e  to  harden,  will  bear  a  change  from  a 
white' heat  to  sud.len  immersion  without  subsequent  d.smtegrat.on. 

Take  a  bar  of  burnt  clay,  sav  two  inches  square  and  twelve  mches   ong,  and 
place  one  end  in  a  blacksmith's' forge  and  bring  the  bar  to  a  wh.te  heat    and 
■    t  will  be  foun<l  that  the  entire  length  of  the  bar  has  become  highly  heated. 

\  shnUar  bar  made  of  Portland  concrete,  with  one  end  brought  to  a  white 
heatihe  olhJr  e'l.l  will  be  found  cool,  and  the  bar  may  be  handled  by  the  cool 
end  as  well  as  though  it  had  not  been  placed  m  the  forge. 


American  ii 


f^  of  Architects 


-i-HE  next  convention  of  the  American  Institute  of  -^chitec  s.  to  be  held  in 
T     Wash  ngton.  D.  C.  January  7th.  8th  and  ''th.  190/    will  comn^ate 
■       the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Institute,  founded  in  18.V      It  is  proposed 
to  make  this  a  notable  meeting.     A  bronze  tablet  containing  the  names  of  the 
fou    lers  o    the  Institute  will  be  unveiled  in  The  Octagon,  commemorating  the 
occa    J^f     During  this  meeting  the   Institute   will   inaugurate  the  custom  o 
nresent  nc  a  gok^  "^edal   for  distinguishe.l   merit   in  architecture      The   first 
meda"  will  be  p  esented  to  Sir  Aston  Webb,    the    architect    of    the    Victoria 
Memodl^   who  received  the  gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Il-^'^^te  o    Bntisl.  Arch  - 
tects  and  kniehthood  during  the  past  year.    This  meeting  will  also  be  the  occa 
stono    a  formal  banquet.  It  which  will  gather  those  distinguished  in  the  fi-ie 
arts   prominent  government  officials,  representatives  of  educationa    institutions 
and  men  of  literary  fame.     As  ceremonial  and  social  events  will  occupy  the 
due  oT this  meetin'g,  no  formal  papers  will  be  read    but  the  routine  business 
and  commemorative  exercises  will  occupy  the  time  of  the  delegates. 

*     *     * 
Trying  to  avoid  work  is  often  the  hardest  kind. 

* 
*  * 

Never  borrow  trouble,  but  always  be  ready  to  lend  it. 

Some  people  climb  to  the  top  for  the  purpose  of  looking  down  on  their 
neighbors. 

Many  a  man's  idea  of  hospitality  is  to  bring  other  men  home  and  have  his 
wife  cook  for  them. 

And  some  people  are  so  industrious  that  when  they  haven't  anything  to 
do  they  proceed  to  do  somebody. 
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IVie  Lewis  Apartment  Hoi4SC.  Kenneth  McDonald.  Jr..  Architect 
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Floor  Plan  of  the  Leivi.^  Apartment  House 


he  Lewis  Apartment  House  which  will  be  the  first  new  building  to  be  erected  up- 
on the  aiistocratic  Nob  Hill,  in  San  Francisco  will  present  when  completed,  a 
very  charming  adaptation  of  the  Spanish  Renaissance  style  of  architecture.  The 
color  scheme  of  the  exterior  will  be  a  warm  cream  tone  to  the  rough  cast  plaster 
surface  v^ith  the  deep  sienna  color  of  the  main  entrance  and  will  have  the  real 
Spanish  tile  emphasized  by  green  Oruby  tile  inlaid  under  the  cornice.  The  interior 
will  be  carried  out  in  antique  oak  finish  with  dull  white  wax  surface,  all  furniture, 
mantels,  wall  beds  and  woodwork  being  designed  by  the  architect  in  the  Spanish 
Mission  style  to  harmonized  one  with  the  other. 
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A  Plea  for  Good  Cement  Tests 

By  IRVING  C.  ALLEN 

IN  THE  rebuiUling  of  San  Francisco  a  fundamental  and  iniportailt  factor,  if 
not  the  most  itnportant  factor,  is  that  all  construction  material  be  of  good 
(lualitv  The  use  of  poor  and  unsound  material,  of  unkno\yn,  though  to  all 
outward  appearances  of ^  good  quality,  is  certain  sooner  or  'ater  to  develop 
defects.  The  one  way  to  be  sure  that  good  stone,  good  steel  good  brick  and 
eood  cement  be  used,  is  that  it  be  thoroughly  and  scientifically  tested. 

This  is  especially  true  of  cement,  for  cements  vary  greatly  in  cementing 
properties,  those  ciualities  which  give  it  value  as  a  building  material,  and  be- 
cause, unlike  most  other  materials  of  common  use,  the  qualities  of  cement  are 
not  at  all  discernible  excepting  by  scientific  tests. 

Under  the  term  -cemenf  there  appears  in  the  market  inferior  grades 
which  should  not  be  used  in  any  structure  whatever.  The  use  of  cement  in 
concrete  foundations  and  especially  in  reinforced  concrete  .^valls^ and  floors 
will  be  one  of  the  largest  factors  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  city.  The  sta^>  ht> 
of  reinforced  concrete  buildings  <lepends  not  only  upon  the  tensile  .f  ength  o 
the  re"nforcing  steel  use<l,  but  also  depends  directly  upon  the  tensile  strength 

and  clurabilitv  of  the  cement.  ^^      ,       ,     t  i 

In  San  Francisco  cements  are  used  from  Germany,  England,  Japan  and 
from  many  different  factories  in  the  United  States.  No  two  of  these  cemems 
are  a  keTn  cementing  properties.  Even  cements  of  the  same  brand  vary  in 
Zhty  from  time  to  time.  Cements  vary  over  a  wider  range  in  fineness,  specihc 
Irav  tv  t°me  of  setting,  in  the  cjuantity  of  sand  they  can  advantageously  .- 
forilirate    in  hardness.Vrosity,  friability,  in  tensile  and  compressive  strength. 

"' PXTnilted'Lt^ef  Serniuent   fully    appreciates    these    facts    and  all 
materials  used  in  government  buiUlings  are  scientifically  tested,  and  none  but 

those  found  sound  are  accepted.  ,  •     .,     i7„,.„  P„ilrlino- 

Types  of  sound  and  unsound  construction  are  shown  in  the  Ferry  Building 
on  the  one  hand  an<l  in  the  San  Francisco  City  Hall  on  the  other.  f  the  City 
Hal  had  been  subjecte.l  to  as  rigid  an  inspection  during  its  construction  as  the 
"rmert'v^ud  probably  be  intact  today.  The  great  importance  of  cement 
S  ction  cannot  be  too  Longly  or  too  frequently  ^-ught  to  t,  a  e-U.on  o^ 
the  builders  of  San  Francisco,  and  for  the  information  of  those  b  nlders  xv  ho 
are  not  themselves  engineers,  but  who  wish  to  understand  something  of  the 
^ssenttl  points  of  inqtfiry  as  to  the  cementing  properties  of  any  cement,  there 
here  follows  a  brief  outline  for  cement  testing. 
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Cements,  broadly  speaking,  are  classed  as  ''Natural  Cement,"  and  ''Port- 
land Cement."  Natural  cement  is  made  from  burning  masses  of  natural  rock, 
and  approacb  but  ap])roximately  in  cementing  properties  to  the  more  carefully 
prepared  Portland  cement.  Natural  cements  vary  greatly  in  composition  and 
quality,  but  all  are  of  comparatively  low  value  and  are  but  little  used  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  place  of  their  manufacture,  and  for  our  purpose  are  not  further 
considered. 

Portland  cement  is  made  from  carefully  selected  material  and  is  burned 
at  a  much  higher  heat  than  natural  cement.  The  raw  burned  ])roduct,  in  small 
"klinkers,"  is  of  a  bluish  gray  color  and  very  hard.  These  klinkers  are 
powdered  and  form  the  Portland  cement  of  commerce. 

On  the  fineness  of  this  i^owder  depends  largely  the  strength  and  soundness 
of  the  cement  after  setting,  and  as  the  larger  particles  are  practically  inert,  the 
strength,  and  particularly  the  tensile  strength,  soundness  and  permanency  when 
mixed  with  sand  increases  with  the  fineness.  A  cement  of  the  highest  quality 
and  finely  powdered  under  certain  unfavorable  circumstances  may  deteriorate 
and  become  granular  and  even  lumpy.  Cement,  by  weathering  or  hydration, 
as  is  frequently  the  case  during  long  sea  voyages  or  after  standing  a  consider- 
able time  in  improperly  closed  storehou.ses,  begins  to  set  en  masse,  and  grains 
and  even  lumps  are  formed.  These  grains  are  inert  and  the  deterioration  of 
the  cement  is  proportional  to  the  degree  of  hydration,  and  is  determined  by 
proper  screening.  . 

As  Portland  cement  is  a  definite  product,  whose  i)ercentages  of  lime,  silicia, 
alumina  and  iron  oxid  vary  only  between  narrow  limits,  chemical  a)ialysis  ren- 
ders valuable  service  in  the  detection  of  adulterations  with  inert  materials, 
such  as  slag  and  ground  limestone,  or  determines  the  percentage  of  objection- 
able ingredients,  as  magnesia  and  suli)huric  anhydrid,  but  is  not  of  itself  con- 
clusive as  to  the  soundness  or  unsoundness  of  a  cement. 

The  specific  ij^ravity  of  a  Portland  cement,  though  of  little  importance  to 
the  construction  engineer,  assists  the  expert  in  at  once  pointing  to  a  faulty 
cement.  It  is  lowered  by  under-burning  or  by  adulteration,  or  by  hydration. 
The  specific  gravity  of  a  Portland  cement  rarely  falls  below  3.10.  while  that  of 
a  natural  cement  or  slag  cement,  or  a  Portland  cement  adulterated  with  slag, 
will  rarely  rise  above  3.00. 

A  certain  minimum  tiine  of  initial  and  final  set  is  of  importance  to  the 
workmen  and  is  usually  determined  and  reported  by  the  expert. 

The  tensile  stren^^th,  formerly  not  considered  of  much  importance  in  itself, 
as  a  cement  was  rarely  subjected  to  a  direct  tensile  force,  has  become  of  para- 
mount importance.  High  grade  cement  is  today  recognized  as  the  best  adapted 
binding  material  for  stone  and  brick.  The  tensile  strength  is  indicative  and 
in  a  measure  proportional  to  the  compressive  strength.  The  three  points  of 
most  general  interest,  however,  are 

( 1 )  The  decrease  in  tensile  strength  with  increase  in  the  percentage  of 
sand ; 

(2)  The  variation  in  strength  due  to  the  differences  in  the  character  of 
the  sand  used,  and 

(3)  The  increase  in  strength  with  the  increase  in  age. 

The  compressive  strength  of  a  cement  or  concrete  is  a  matter  of  direct 
practical  importance  when  used  in  foundations  and  walls  carrying  a  heavy  load. 

For  a  given  age  the  ratio  of  compressive  to  tensile  strength  of  a  Portland 
cement  is  practically  fixed ;  this  ratio  increasing  with  the  age  and  also  with 
increasing  proportions  of  sand.  In  practical  use,  after  one  year  the  average 
Portland  cement  mortar  will  have  a  compressive  strength  about  ten  times  as 
great  as  its  tensile  strength. 
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As  it  is  highly  essential  to  determine  at  once  those  qualities  of  a  cement 
which  tend  to  destroy  its  strength  and  durability,  and  as  t^^^^^^f  j^^f/^^^ 
ecessity  made  in  a  very  short  time,  what  is  known  as  acce  erated  tests  for 
ro'^'ano-  of  volume  are  made  and  a  faulty  cement  is  revealed  by  cracking 
checking,  swelling,  distortion  or  disintegration,  and  gives  a  fair  idea  ot  the 
durability  and  permanency  of  a  cement.  , 

Th^above  outline,  of  necessity  brief,  is  given  with  a  v>ew  to  pointing  out 

the  more  es.sential  points  of  inquiry  which  should  be  made  by  ^^ery  one  using 

cement  as  a  building  material.     These  tests   are   made  according  to  definite 

specifications  of  the  Ignited  States  Reclamation  Service    American  Society  o 

Civil  Engineers,  Imperial  Governments  of  Germany,  of  Great  I  ritain  and  of 

others   and  when  so  made  and  the  information  thereby  obtained  honestly  used, 

will  insure  a  stability  and  durability  of  structure  not  otherwise  attainable.     I  he 

Time  to  find  out  what  you  are  paying  for  is  before  the  material  has  gone  in  o 

.  the  building,  not  after  the  injury  has  been  done  by  ^l^«.^;."^\^"^f™:  lbs  lutdv 

less  cements— cements  that  for  any  reason  lack  the  qualities  that  are  absolutelv 

essential  to  give  good,  durable,  and  lasting  concrete-concrete  that  grows  in 

.  strength  with  the  year  and  that  will  endure  after  other  forms  of  construction 

have  returned  to  dust. 


*  * 


Uniformity  of   Design  and   the   Proper  Placing  of 

Ki  iiilorrement 

Bv  S.  A.  JUBB,  C.  E.* 

r>  EINFORCED  concrete  may  be  looked  upon  by  many  as  a  fad  or  passing 
K  fancy :  exploited,  as  it  is,  by  the  many  enthusiasts  with  a  Patented  bar 
'  ^  or  an  exceptional  brand  of  cement,  and  their  beautiful  booklets  would 
lead  one  to  believe  that  there  were  no  limits  to  its  uses.  That  it  is  not  a  new 
thing  is  known  bv  all  who. have  followed  the  engineering  journals  for  the  past 
ten  years  and,  'judging  by  the  millions  of  dollars  of  reinforced  concrete 
St  uctures  already  ejected  and  being  erected  throughout  the  Ln.ted  States, 
ranginrfrom  the  light  skeleton  structures,  office  buildings  "^^ny  stones  in 
hei-ht  to  immense  warehouses  and  factories  carrying  loads  up  to  1000  pounds 
Jer  .cuare  foot  for  use  of  machine  shops  and  factories  running  drop  hammes 
and  all  kinds  of  heavy  machinery,  it  is  very  evident  that  reinforced  concrete 
has  nassed  the  experimental  stage.  i    •     i  , 

Uniformity  of  design  is  possible  from  the  fact  that  as  much  is  known 
about  the  principal  elenients  of  reinforced  concrete  as  of  any  other  budding 
Serial,  and  it  can  be  designed  within  as  close  limits  taking  ^-^J^^^^^J^^ 
principal  factors  of  its  make-up,  Portlan.l  cement  and  steel.  Portland  cement 
fs  rrman^  by  many  concerns  who  will  guarantee  its  quality ;  and, 

when  p  otected  by  the  tests  as  all  should  be,  the  results  are  very  uniform. 
The  sty  e  and  design  of  the  steel  reinforcement  for  concrete  work  .s  not  in 
any  sense  as  well  established  as  to  economy  of  design  and  constriKtion  as 
fs  the  preparation  of  an<l  the  mixing  of  the  concrete  elements.  1  here  are 
many  patented  types  of  reinforcement  and  bars  of  more  or  less  va  ue ;  but 
when  we  have  afhand  a  material  the  qualities  of  which  are  so  well  knonm 
as  are  those  of  medium  steel,  why  take  chances  with  questionable  combina- 
tLs'  The  manufacture  of  structural  steel  has  reached  such  a  state  of 
perfection  today  that  with  the  standard  specifications  and  the  usual  mill  in- 
speSion  its  quality  is  beyond  question.     With  these  two  standard  material. 

^Ir.  Jubb   is  a  civil  engineer   with   an   office   at   No.   2117   California   street,   San 

Francisco. 
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of   known  qualities   it   would   seem   to  be  but   a   simple   matter  to   obtain   a 
uniformity  in  the  method  of  combining  them. 

Much  has  been  written  on  the  design  of  reinforced  concrete  beams  and 
slabs,  and  the  writer  does  not  propose  to  add  to  the  great  amount  already 
written  on  that  subject,  believing  that  there  is  a  much  more  important  point 
which  requires  attention ;  i.  e.,  the  fabrication  and  placing  of  the  reinforce- 

•  ment. 

Of  what  value  are  the  hours  of  study  by  skilled  designers  if  the  results 
are  to  be  destroyed  by  some  laborer  to  whom  the  final  carrying  out  of  the 
work  is  left?  Of  what  value  is  the  elaborate  formula  and  the  determination 
of  the  location  of  the  centers  of  gravity  of  the  areas  of  steel  and  concrete 
in  the  sections  to  fractions  of  inches  when  the  placing  of  the  steel  can  be 
and  often  is  varied  inches,  through  the  ignorance  of  the  men  who  finally  place 
it.  The  writer  does  not  wish  to  belittle  the  designer,  for  skill  as  well  as  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  design  is  necessary  for  the  proper  determina- 
tion of  the   reinforcement   and'  each   beam   should   be   as   carefully   analyzed 

•  as  are  complicated  plate  girders.  Regular  strain  sheets  should  be  prepared 
and  preserved  for  record  and  all  elements  carefully  tested.  The  designers' 
work  is  only  partially  completed  when  it  is  left  as  90  per  cent  of  the  work 
is  today,  with  a  mere  statement  on  the  plans  that  so  many  rods  are  required 
here  and  so  many  there,  leaving  it  entirely  with  the  foreman  to  guess  when 

■  and  how  they  are  to  be  placed.  The  true  engineer  will  design  a  product  the 
result  of  his  calculations  which,  like  the  built  up  section,  can  go  in  but  one 
place  and  that  the  right  place.  It  should  not  be  possible  for  a  rod  to  be 
omitted  or  displaced  during  the  work.  The  reinforcement  should  be  so 
designed  and  fabricated  as  to  leave  nothing  to  the  erector  but  to  carry  out  the 
plans  and  place  the  various  members  as  is  so  well  exemplified  on  all  steel 
buildings  and  is  just  as  easy  of  accomplishment  on  the  concrete  building. 
Only  yesterday  the  writer  visited  a  concrete  building,  in  the  construction  of 
which  he  is  interested,  and  upon  pointing  out  to  the  man  in  charge  of  the 
placing  of  the  steel  that  more  rods  wei'^-^  in  a  given  place  than  were  called 
for  upon  the  drawings,  he  replied,  "Guess  that  is  so,  and  I  will  have  to  steal 
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some  from  some  other  place  to  make  up."  This  might  not  result  seriously, 
but  would  most  surely,  if  rods  were  taken  from  an  important  beam  or  girder. 
Reinforced   concrete   construction    requires   close,   continuous,   and   mtelhgent 

supervision. 

The  writer  submits  a  design  which  was  evolved  after  a  careful  study  ot 
all   known   tests  of  reinforced  concrete,   all  the   different  types   and  methods 
used   and   all   the   practical   as   well    as   theoretical    requirements    for    such    a 
standard  of  reinforcement,   and  has  been  used   with   success  on   many  large 
and   important  structures.     This  type  of   reinforcement  may  be   seen  m  use 
on   the   new  eight  story  office  building  now   being  erected   at  the   corner  of 
California  and  Drumm  streets,  San  Francisco.     This  design  avoids  all  patents 
and  can  be  modified  to  meet  practically  all  cases.     This  type  of  unit  girder 
construction  has  many  advantages  which  cannot  be  enumerated  in  this  brief 
article  and  ensures  very    positive    and    exact    location    of    the    steel    in    the 
concrete  in  its  theoretical  position  as  called  for  by  the  stressed  diagrams  for 
each  case.     Its  construction   is  completed  easily   in   a   shop   where   the   rein- 
forcement  is   systematically   assembled   and   fastened   so   thoroughly   together 
that  it  forms  an  independent  truss  so  rigid  that  it  can  be  handled,  and  trans- 
ported and   will   resist  the   ramming   of  the  concrete   around   it   without  be- 
coming displaced  or  distorted.     Its  use  will   also  save  time  and  systematize 
operations    to    a    valuable    degree.      With    such    or    a    similar    design    usmg 
economical  sizes  of  medium  steel  rods  there  would  be  no  object  in   furnish- 
ing the   design   for  the   privilege   of   supplying   the   material.     The   architect 
would  do  as  is  now  done  with  a  steel  frame  building;  that  is,  turn  the  plan 
over  to   the   engineer   with   a   request   for   a   design   and   list   of   reinforcing 
material   which   can   be  obtained   from   numerous   firms   who   stand   ready   to 
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guarantee  its  quality.  The  matter  of  cost  for  such  a  design  is,  naturally, 
the  next  question  to  arise.  The  writer  was  connected  with  an  analysis  of 
several  hundred  tests  designed  to  ascertain  the  relative  advantages  of  the 
several  bars  now  on  the  market,  and  the  type  of  reinforcement  here  described 
invariably  supported  nlore  load  per  dollar  cost  than  any  others. 

The  placing  of  the  steel  is  very  important  and  should  be  watched  by 
inspectors  who  know  the  real  meaning  of  reinforced  concrete.  The  writer 
has,  within  a  short  time,  visited  nearly  all  of  the  reinforced  concrete  jobs  in 
this  city  and  vicinity,  and  on  no  job  did  he  see  even  a  satisfactory  attempt 
being  made  to  properly  separate  the  reinforcement  from  the  forms.  The 
slab  rods  especially,  were  allowed  to  lie  flat  on  the  forms,  an  occasional 
attempt  being  made  to  lift  them — but  they  immediately  settled  back  or  were 
trodden  down  by  the  men  working  the  concrete.  The  whole  success  of  re- 
inforced concrete  as  a  fire  resisting  material  depends  upon  the  reinforce- 
ment being  properly  covered  with  concrete ;  and  this  point,  if  not  watched 
with  great  care,  will  lead  to  bad  results.  The  necessary  covering  of  concrete 
may  be  injured  by  fire  but  when  the  concrete  is  of  sufficient  thickness,  the 
steel  will  be  protected,  and  the  injured  part  can  be  replaced  by  mortar  and 
put  in  as  good  condition  as  ever. 

,.  Much  has  been  said  about  the  strength  of  connections.  The  writer 
does  not  consider  there  are  connections  in  a  properly  designed  and  con- 
structed reinforced  concrete  building.  The  photograph  shows  a  beam  tested 
to  destruction.  There  was  no  pulling  out  of  the  buttom  rods  from  the 
concrete  at  the  support  such  as  would  have  been  the  case  if  the  anchorage 
were  the  weaker  part.  Among  several  other  important  points  demonstrated  in 
this  test  was  that  the  failure  occurred  by  vertical  shear  and  at  a  much  less 
load  than  the  longitudinal  steel  would  carry  theoretically,  which  is  allowed  its 
full  value  by  many  designers.  That  this  beam  was  well  balanced  in  design 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  three  principal  types  of  failure  appeared 
simultaneously.  First,  tension  cracks  near  Uie  center  of  the  beam,  and  at 
almost  the  same  time,  crushing  of  the  concrete  took  place  on  the  top  at  the 
center;  and  before  more  load  could  be  placed,  the  failure  shown  in  the  photo- 
graph took  place.  The  writer  believes  beyond  question,  that  the  type  of 
reinforcement  shown,  or  a  modification  of  it,  will  give  perfect  connection 
and  security  at  all  joints;  also  that  the  ends  of  the  beam  rods  should  be  hooked 
or  extended  into  the  other  members  or  walls.  The  mere  landing  of  the  end 
of  the  rod  in  the  adjoining  member  for  the  length  of  from  8  to  12  feet  as 
is  often  the  case  is  not  good  practice — I  refer  now  to  where  continuity  is 
not  possible.  When  a  concrete  building  is  properly  designed  and  erected, 
there  is  less  chance  for  a  weakness  to  appear  than  there  is  in  a  steel  structure, 
and  from  its  monolithic  nature  the  strength  of  the  members  are  very  much 
increased. 


* 
*  * 


Mrs.  Grouch — Why,  Guy,  dear,  what  on  earth  makes  you  walk  so  un- 
steadily ? 

Mr.  Grouch — Been  to  the  roller  rink,  m'dear,  'n'  can't  lose  the  motion. — 

Philadelphia  Press. 


* 


Tommy  Twaddles — Oh,  I  don't  want  to  go  to  school. 
Pa  Twaddles — But  don't  you  want  a  good  education? 
Tommy  Twaddles   (ingratiatingly) — No,  pa;   I'd   rather  grow  up  to  be 
just  like  you. — Tit-Bits. 
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Installation  of  Sprinkler  Systems 

By  J.   A.   LOEB,   in  Buildinj,^  MlanaK^cmcnt 

A  SPRINKLER  equipment  properly  installed  in  a  well  constructed 
plant  is  a  declaration  of  independence.  In  the  first  place,  the  gamble 
as  to  probabilities  of  the  risk  burning  down  is  reduced  to  a  minnnum 
of  speculation,  if  not  to  a  "sure  thing"  in  favor  of  the  negative.  Buddmgs 
properly  equipped  do  not,  generally  speaking,  burn  down  or  even  result  m 
severe  losses  unless  an  explosion  or  the  breakage  of  a  water  mam  cripples 
the  sources  of  supply.  Secondlv,  the  insurance  companies,  realizmg  these 
conditions,  are  eager  for  "sprinklered  business"  and  ofifer  many  concessions 
in  order  to  secure  it.  "Sprinklered"  rates  average  more  than  ."^0  per  cent 
less  than  rates  on  ordinarv  business;  often  the  reduction  in  premiums  ex- 
ceeds 90  per  cent  of  the  rate  before  equipment.  Thirdly,  owing  to  the  re- 
mote likelihood  of  a  severe  fire,  the  necessity  of  carrying  insurance  at  all 
is  under  many  conditions  debatable.  With  a  well  built  building,  not  too 
hazardously  occupied  and  thoroughly  equipped,  the  insurance  is  a  second 
anchor  against  a  very  unlikely  ill  wind  rather  than  the  main-stay  for  ex- 
pected and  dangerouslv  normal  conditions. 

It  has  been  said  that  every  fire  has  developed  from  a  stage  where  the 
blaze  might  have  been  extinguished  with  a  ctipful  of  water.    The  sprinkler 
equipment  is  designed  to  furnish  that  cupful  of  water  at  the  incipient  stage 
The  sprinkler  equipment  in  its  fullest  sense  consists  of  a  system  of 
pipes  leading  from  the  sources  of  water  supply  to  a  series  of  outlets  inside 
and  outside  the  risk  to  be  protected.     When  the  outlets  are  designed  to  pro- 
tect the   interior  of  the  building  against  fire  originating  within  they  are 
fitted   with   automatic   sprinkler  heads.     The   heads   consist  of   four   main 
parts  •    a  base   which   screws  onto  a  distributing  pipe,   a  valve   seat  held  m 
place' against  water  pressure  inside  the  pipe  by  a  strut  which  is  secured  m 
position  by  solder  which  will  melt  at  a  predetermined  temperature ;  a  de- 
flector opposite  the  valve  seat  is  arranged  to  distribute  the  issuing  water 
over  the  desired  area.     The  action  of  the  head  is  simply  produced  by  the 
melting  of  the  solder  at  a  temperature  corresponding  to  the  danger  point 
of  the  space  to  be  protected,  say  at  155  degrees  F.      The  breaking  of  the 
struts  loosens  the  valve,  which  is  thrown  out  of  its  seat  by  the  pressure  of 
water  in  the  pipe.    The  water  is  dashed  against  the  deflector  and  is  thereby 
distributed  over  the  ceiling  above  and  the  floor  below  within  a  radius  of  ten 
feet,  more  or  less. 
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Apart  from  other  considerations,  the  chief  factor  in  determining  the 
spacing  of  heads  is  the  construction  of  th^  ceiling.  A  smooth  ceiling  offers 
less  resistance  to  the  distribution  of  water  than  any  other  form  of  con- 
struction and  consequently  the  largest  area  may  be  allotted  to  this  kmd  of 
building.  This  maximum  area  is  about  100  square  feet  per  head,  dependmg 
more  or  less  on  the  economical  arrangement  of  piping.  Under  no  circum- 
stances may  heads  be  separated  in  any  direction  by  more  than  12  feet  (and 
10  feet  is  a  more  common  practice).  If  the  heads  are  12  feet  distant  along 
the  line  of  pipe,  the  lines  will  be  required  to  be  suspended  at  a  distance  of 
8  feet  from  each  other.    Or  if  the  pipes  are  10  feet  apart,  the  heads  may  be 

spaced  10  feet  on  line.  •  •         u-  u    u 

A  very  common  variant  from  this  type  of  ceiling  is  one  in  which  the 
smooth  ceiling  is  attached  to  the  lower  surface  of  beams  which  pass  above 
the  main  girders.  The  ceiling  then  becomes  a  series  of  "bays"  separated  by 
girders,  the  bays  offering  a  smooth  ceiling;  but  the  distribution  will  be 
somewhat  obstructed  by  the  lower  girders.  Under  such  circumstances  the 
economy  of  distribution  is  largely  affected  by  the  distances  between  girders. 
The  width  of  bays  is  measured  from  center  to  center  of  girders  and  one  line 
of  pipe  is  considered  sufficient  in  bays  up  to  12  feet  in  width.  Under  such 
an  arrangement  a  bay  between  8  feet  and  12  feet  in  width  would  produce 
the  greatest  economy,  as  each  head  would  receive  practically  the  maximum 
allowance  of  area.  With  narrower  bays,  however,  the  economy  is  dirnin- 
ished.  So  for  7-foot  bays  the  maximum  area  is  84  square  feet  and  for  6-foot 
bays  only  72  square  feet.  For  bays  of  greater  width  than  12  feet  two  or 
more  lines  of  sprinklers  are  required.  And  here  is  again  an  opportunity 
for  arranging  either  for  an  economical  or  a  wasteful  distribution.  From 
the  same  causes  as  in  a  single  pipe  bay,  a  two-pipe  bay  offers  econoniy 
when  the  width  is  between  16  feet  and  24  feet.  It  is  wasteful  when  the 
width  is  between  12  feet  and  16  feet.  .  ,   ^  .  ,     i 

A  further  variation  occurs  when  the  ceiling  is  divided  into  panels  by 
having  a  system  of  cross  girders  with  the  lines  of  girders  at  right  angles 
to  each  other  and  all  dropping  below  the  ceiling  arch.  For  the  greatest 
economy  in  this  construction  similar  rules  to  those  above  quoted  may  be 
formulated.  The  individual  panels  should  have  areas  so  arranged  that  the 
number  of  sprinklers  will  be  one  one-hundredths  of  the  square  feet  enclosed. 
This  would  indicate  an  economical  arrangement  after  the  following  fashion: 
In  smooth  panels  neither  line  of  girders  should  be  less  than  8  feet  on  cen- 
ters If  one  line  is  spaced  8  feet  apart,  the  intersecting  one  should  be  12 
feet  on  centers.  For  square  panels  10  feet  by  10  feet  is  the  most  economical 
condition,  allowing  one  head  to  the  panel.  Bays  of  9  feet  by  11  feet  or 
similar  combinations  are  nearly  as  economical.  Of  course  multiples  of 
either  dimension  may  be  used  with  equal  propriety  as  16x12  feet,  which 
would  give  two  heads  to  192  square  feet.  Panels  20x20  feet  would  require 
four  heads.  An  arrangement  like  15x15  feet,  which  would  also  require  four 
heads    is  therefore  to  be  considered  a  wasteful  distribution. 

In  manufacturing  or  wholesale  warehousing  buddings  the  usual  type 
of  construction  is  not  characterized  by  smooth  ceilings  even  in  bays  or 
panels  but  rather  by  the  so-called  joisted  construction,  the  manager  will  know 
how  to  dispose  his  stock  so  as  to  utilize  the  available  space  without  en- 
croaching upon  the  reserved  portion  below  the  ceiling. 

In  some  instances  underwriters  have  permitted  the  heads  to  be  re- 
versed, the  pipes  being  in  that  case  embedded  in  the  ceiling.  This  is  done 
sometimes  in  fire  proof  stores  where  the  presence  of  pipe  would  destroy  the 
architectural  effect.  It  is  never  done  where  there  is  any  danger  of  freez- 
ing or  where  a  "dry  system"  is  used. 
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All  fixed  equipment  such  as  shelving,  bins,  tables,  etc.,  forms  an  ob- 
struction to  the  spreading  of  water  and  must  therefore  be  provided  for. 
Shelving  is  most  frequently  met  with  in  poorly  managed  plants  and  is  a 
catchall  for  materials,  which  would  have  been  sold  or  removed  if  it  had  been 
with  other  stock  on  the  place  provided  for  it.  Most  shelving  is  erected 
with  an  idea  of  economizing  space,  but  rarely  does  so  and  is  often  ex- 
pensive, unnecessary  and  cumbersome. 

In  a  building  equipped  with  sprinklers  shelving  is  especially  to  be 
avoided.  If  it  is  absolutely  necessary  the  shelves  should  be  made  as  nar- 
row and  as  accessible  to  sprinklers  as  possible.  The  floor  of  the  shelf 
should  be  slatted  with  large  spaces  between  the  boards.  Under  such  con- 
dition^, it  may  be  possible  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  putting  one  or  more 
lines  or  sprinklers  under  the  shelf.  Where  the  shelves  are  wide  and  tightly 
floored,  sprinklers  will  be  required  below;  and  in  this  case  the  advantage 
of  additional  storage  space  will  frequently  be  lost  on  account  of  the  neces- 
sity of  leaving  two  feet  of  headroom  below  the  shelf.  A  table  is  permitted 
to  pass  without  sprinklers  beneath  unless  it  is  of  considerable  width.  The 
usual  requirement  calls  for  heads  to  be  located  beneath  any  table  over  Sy^ 
feet  wide.  Such  tables  are  most  frequently  met  with  in  cutting  rooms  of 
wholesale  clothing  houses,  etc.  If  possible  to  arrange  it,  the  table  should 
not  be  rigidly  fastened  in  place;  and  it  is  often  possible  to  avoid  the  neces- 
sity of  sprinklers  below  the  table  by  leaving  a  loose  board  10  inches  to  12 
inches  wide  running  lengthwise  through    the    center,  which    is  removed  at 

night. 

Clothes  cabinets,  telephone  boxes  and  similar  enclosures,  when  they 
cover  more  than  4  or  5  square  feet,  may  be  required  to  have  a  sprinkler  on 
the  inside.  In  order  to  avoid  this  it  has  become  customary  to  have  a  muslin 
or  canvas  top.  Partitions  are  not  in  themselves  objectionable  even  when 
of  combustible  materials.  The  chief  objection  to  their  erection  lies  in  the 
necessity  of  placing  them  so  that  both  sides  will  be  protected  or  in  placing 
the  heads  to  suit  the  partition.  This  usually  produces  a  less  advantageous 
arrangement  of  heads  than  would  otherwise  obtain.  A  partition,  the  upper 
portion  of  which  is  made  of  wire  fence  netting,  is  not  considered  an  obstruc- 
tion. In  some  cases  slatted  partitions  have  been  acceptable  without  addi- 
tional provision.  Hollow  partitions  are  exceedingly  objectionable  unless 
entirely  fire  proof. 

The  most  harmful  features  of  construction,  aiding  in  the  unchecked 
spread  of  fire,  are  those  involving  large  concealed  spaces  into  which  it  is 
impracticable  to  erect  sprinklers.  Under  this  heading  come  false  floors  and 
ceilings  and  sheathed  walls.  The  false  ceiling  of  combustible  construction 
is  most  frequently  met  with  under  roofs  of  refrigerating  or  warehousing 
plants  and  is  in  effect  a  sort  of  attic  or  cockloft  which  in  the  course  of  years 
becomes  a  receptacle  of  inflammable  rubbish.  False  floors  sometimes  are 
also  used  for  insulating  purposes,  but  sometimes  are  intended  to  raise  an 
old  floor  to  a  higher  level  in  order  to  facilitate  trucking  from  an  old  build- 
ing to  a  later  one  which  has  higher  floor  levels.  Whatever  the  occasion 
that  makes  such  a  concealed  space  necessary,  no  sprinklered  building  can 
be  considered  well  equipped  unless  heads  are  introduced  into  this  space. 
For  that  reason  they  should,  if  possible,  be  erected  at  the  time  the  building 
is  constructed  and  the  concealed  space  should  be  of  sufficient  height  to  be 
accessible  to  workmen.  If  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have  the  space  very 
low  it  is  then  advisable  to  provide  numerous  fire  stops  within  it  by  tile 
walls,  brick  nogging  or  a  similar  method  so  as  to  prevent  a  great  spread  of 
fire. 
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Failure  of  the  Bixb>  I  iotel 

Official  Reports   of  the   Special  Committee   from  the  San  Francisco 

Cement  Workers'  Union 

By  T.  K.  KEOUGH 

IN  accordance  with  instructions  from  this  Union  on  November  14th,  I 
went  to  Long  Beach,  Los  Angeles  county,  Cal.,  on  November  16th. 
There  I  met  Architects  H.  A.  Schulze  and  Wm.  Koenig,  and  with 
the  full  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  architects  and  owners  of  the  building, 
I  at  once  began  an  investigation  to  obtain  all  the  information  possible  as  to 
the  cause  responsible  for  the  collapse  of  a  so-called  reinforced  concrete 
building  known  as  the  Hotel  Bixby,  in  the  wreck  of  which  ten  workmen  lost 
their  lives,  at  about  9:30  a.  m.  on  the  ninth  of  November  last. 

In  presenting  this  report  I  will  not  presume  to  discuss  the  technical 
details  of  reinforced  concrete  construction  after  so  many  well-known  archi- 
tects and  engineers  have  expressed  their  opinions  on  the  subject,  as  it  refers 
to  this  particular  case. 

But  when  such  expert  (?)  authorities  on  building  construction  as  the 
committee  of  five  from  the  Bricklayers  and  Masons'  International  Union 
attempt  to  deceive  the  public  as  to  the  true  cause  of  this  disaster  by  pub- 
lishing their  conclusions  as  discussed  from  their  so-called  unprejudiced 
standpoint,  and  which  appeared  in  the  San  Francisco  papers  of  November 
22d,  a  plain  statement  of  facts  should  be  brought  forth,  backed  up  by  the 
best  evidence.  In  the  majority  of  reports  on  the  subject  there  has  been  an 
evident  desire  on  the  part  of  the  writers  to  shield  someone  from  the  respon- 
sibility of  their  criminal  neglect,  carelessness,  or  inexperience  with  the 
material  they  were  using.  This  I  shall  not  do,  but  will  call  a  shovel  a 
shovel,  as  I  am  more  than  convinced  that  this  accident,  with  its  terrible  loss 
of  life,  would  not  have  occurred  had  the  men  employed  on  this  work  any 
intelligent  knowledge  of  the  application  of  reinforcement  in  concrete  con- 
struction. 

This  disaster,  without  its  loss  of  life,  instead  of  being  an  injury  to  the 
cause  of  reinforced  concrete  construction,  should  be  regarded  by  our  mem- 
bers as  a  valuable  object  lesson,  which  they  may  well  study  to  prevent  a 
similar  disaster.  Notwithstanding  the  recommendation  of  the  committee  of 
the  Bricklayers  and  Masons'  International  Union,  that  the  contractor  is  a 
practical  and  conscientious  reinforced  concrete  contractor,  the  fact  still 
remains  from  information  obtained  on  that  point,  that  his  previous  experi- 
ence was  confined  to  the  building  of  concrete  foundations  for  cheap  cottages. 
His  foreman,  who  had  full  charge  of  the  work,  is  a  carpenter,  with  a  reputa- 
tion for  dare-devil  recklessness  not  tending  to  promote  the  best  results  in 
reinforced  concrete  work.  The  concrete  forms  on  the  work  were  of  a  very 
flimsy  character  and  of  inferior  material.  They  were  made  by  carpenters 
(seven  of  those  killed  being  of  that  trade),  without  the  supervision  of  a 
competent  concrete  worker.  The  concrete  was  mixed  by  machine  and 
placed  by  the  most  inferior  labor  to  be  found,  the  men  were  paid  twenty- 
five  cents  per  hour  and  worked  from  nine  to  foruteen  hours  a  day,  this 
same  cheap  labor  being  trusted  with  the  placing  of  the  reinforcement.  They 
also  placed  all  hollow  tile  in  floors,  curtain  walls  and  partitions.  Notwith- 
standing the  solicitude  of  the  Bricklayers  and  Masons'  International  Union 
for  the  reputation  of  hollow  tile  as  a  structural  material  of  great  strength 
and  their' interest  in  their  fellow  tradesmen,  not  one  of  their  craft  was  em- 
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ployed  on  the  job,  where  so  iimch  holTdcd'  tile  was  used,  nor  was  there  one 
experienced  cement  worker  ever  empti^v^Hl .on  the  work,  which  fact  ought  to 
be  a  source  of  great  ^satisfaction  to  the  members  of  this  organization.  The 
statement  of  the  contractor,  supported  ])v  the  testimony  of  his  foreman  at 
the  inquest,  was  that  they  were  standing  together  on  the  roof  at  the  time 
the  collapse  occurred,  when  the  foreman  exclaimed  :  ''My  God,  something 
is  breaking  underneath,"  and  which  evidently  had  great  weight  with  the 
Bricklayers  andMasons'  International  Union  committee  in  arriving  at  their 
unprejudiced,  logical  (?)  conclusion,  by  which  they  attempt  to  prove  that 
the  failure  w^as  due  to  the  basement  columns  crumbling  or  s])alling  under 
the  imposed  load,  while  the  foreman  sticks  to  his  statement  that  the  disaster 
was  caused  by  the  settling  or  sinking  of  a  part  of  the  foundation.  With 
these  theories  in  mind,  I  could  not  understand  why  a  building  232  feet  long 
*^by  176  feet  wide,  covering  an  area  of  over  26,000  feet,  could  collapse,  and  • 
only  a  small  portion,  or  about  one-ninth  of  its  area,  be  destroyed  without 
some  other  reason. 

T  made  a  careful  ins])ection  of  the  foundatic^n  and  basement  columns, 
but  found  absolutely  no  evidence  of  the  foundation  having  settled  pr  been 
displaced  in  the  slightest  degree,  l^pon  examining  the  basement  columns, 
six  of  these  having  l)een  destroyed.  1  found  the  ])arts  of  those  still  in  place 
had  broken  ofif  almost  square,  showing  that  they  had  been  ])ushe(l  or 
forced  to  one  side  by  the  great  weight  which  had  fallen  ujk^u  them,  instead 
of  being  crushed  under  the  imposed  load.  In  the  basement  some  of  the 
round  tapering  columns  of  the  first  floor,  10  feet  long,  26  inches  ba<e,  22 
inches  at  the  top.  showing  their  total  orii^inal  length,  of  which  the  I'rick- 
lavers  and  Mason-^'  International  Tnion  have  a  photograph,  revealing  the 
up])er  end  onlv  with  four  ^/J  s(|uare  rods  exposed  bv  which  they  work  to 
illustmte  their  idea  of  a  reinforced  concrete  cohnnn  that  was  not  reinforced, 
as  is  clearly  ])roven  by  a  photograph  of  the  same  column  which  plainly 
shows  that  there  was  no  continuity  of  reinforcement  between  the  basement 
and  u])per  floor  columns  or  that  it  was  attached  in  any  way  to  the  beam 
under  it.  simply  resting  on  the  first  floor. 

The  P»rick'layers  and  Masons'  International  Union  have  another  s])len- 
did  photogra])h  of  one  of  the  basement  columns  which  is  still  in  its  original 
position  and  su])]K)rting  at  lea^t  one-half  of  the  lo'id  it  was  designed  to 
carrv.  Idiis  column  has  a  small  fracture  or  crack  in  it  directly  opposite  the 
point  of  impact,  clearly  showing  the  result  of  the  colla]:)se,  but  which  in  no 
way  enlightens  us  as  to  the  cause.  There  is  another  |)h()tograph  which 
shows  very  conclusively  that  if  this  same  colunm  had  been  built  of  brick 
instead  of  concrete  (and  not  even  properly  reinforced)  that  there  would 
have  been  nothing  left  to  photogra]:)h. 

This  ended  my  investigation  of  the  theories  exj^ressed  by  the  brick- 
layers, the  contractor  and  his  foreman.  binding  the  workmanshi])  and 
materials  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  foundation,  basement  and 
first  floor  above  .the  average,  T  proceeded  to  the  u])])er  flo(^rs,  and  on  the 
second  floor  found  several  colunms  for  which  the  forms  had  been  filled  but 
one-half  of  their  length  when  the  work  was  stopped  for  a  week  or  more  for 
want  of  material  (so  I  was  informed  by  the  superintendent).  This  fact  is 
mentioned  to  show  the  reckless  manner  in  which  the  work  was  continued 
from  this  floor  to  the  roof.  On  the  third  floor  was  found  a  column  ten  inches 
square,  which  it  was  evident  was  not  in  the  same  condition  as  when  the 
form  was  removed.  I  called  the  foreman's  attention  and  asked  how^  this  oc- 
curred, and  he  told  me  that  when  the  column  was  strii)])ed  a  bad  flaw  was 
found,  and  he  had  patched  it  up.     I  incpiired  how  he  had  accomplished  this. 
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ployed  on  the  job,  where  so  much  hollozv  tile  was  used,  nor  was  there  one 
experienced  cement  worker  ever  employed  on  the  work,  which  fact  ought  to 
be  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  the  members  of  this  organization.  The 
statement  of  the  contractor,  supported  by  the  testimony  of  his  foreman  at 
the  inquest,  was  that  they  were  standing  together  on  the  roof  at  the  time 
the  collapse  occurred,  when  the  foreman  exclaimed:  ''My  God,  something 
is  breaking  underneath,"  and  which  evidently  had  great  weight  with  the 
Bricklayers  and  Masons'  International  Union  committee  in  arriving  at  their 
unprejudiced,  logical  (?)  conclusion,  by  which  they  attempt  to  prove  that 
the  failure  was  due  to  the  basement  columns  crumbling  or  spalling  under 
the  imposed  load,  while  the  foreman  sticks  to  his  statement  that  the  disaster 
was  caused  by  the  settling  or  sinking  of  a  part  of  the  foundation.  With 
these  theories  in  mind,  I  could  not  understand  why  a  building  232  feet  long 
by  176  feet  wide,  covering  an  area  of  over  26,000  feet,  could  collapse,  and 
only  a  small  portion,  or  about  one-ninth  of  its  area,  be  destroyed  without 
some  other  reason. 

I  made  a  careful  inspection  of  the  foundation  and  basement  columns, 
but  found  absolutely  no  evidence  of  the  foundation  having  settled  pr  been 
displaced  in  the  slightest  degree.  Upon  examining  the  basement  columns, 
six  of  these  having  been  destroyed,  I  found  the  parts  of  those  still  in  place 
had  broken  off  almost  square,  showing  that  they  had  been  pushed  or 
forced  to  one  side  by  the  great  weight  which  had  fallen  upon  them,  instead 
of  being  crushed  under  the  imposed  load.  In  the  basement  some  of  the 
round  tapering  columns  of  the  first  floor.  19  feet  long,  26  inches  base,  22 
inches  at  the  top,  showing  their  total  oriQ:inal  length,  of  which  the  Brick- 
layers and  Mason'='  International  Union  have  a  photograph,  revealing  the 
upper  end  only  with  four  }i  square  rods  exposed  bv  which  they  work  to 
illustrate  their  idea  of  a  reinforced  concrete  column  that  was  not  reinforced, 
as  is  clearly  proven  by  a  photograph  of  the  same  column  which  plainly 
shows  that  there  was  no  continuity  of  reinforcement  between  the  basement 
and  upper  floor  columns  or  that  it  was  attached  in  any  way  to  the  beam 
under  it,  simply  resting  on  the  first  floor. 

The  Bricklayers  and  Masons'  International  Union  have  another  splen- 
did photograph  of  one  of  the  basement  columns  which  is  still  in  its  original 
position  and  supporting  at  lea^t  one-half  of  the  load  it  was  designed  to 
carry.  This  column  has  a  small  fracture  or  crack  in  it  directly  opposite  the 
point  of  impact,  clearly  showing  the  result  of  the  collapse,  but  which  in  no 
way  enlightens  us  as  to  the  cause.  There  is  another  photograph  which 
shows  very  conclusively  that  if  this  same  column  had  been  built  of  brick 
instead  of  concrete  (and  not  even  properly  reinforced)  that  there  would 
have  been  nothing  left  to  photograph. 

This  ended  my  investigation  of  the  theories  expressed  by  the  brick- 
layers, the  contractor  and  his  foreman.  Finding  the  workmanship  and 
materials  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  foundation,  basement  and 
first  floor  above  the  average,  I  proceeded  to  the  upper  floors,  and  on  the 
second  floor  found  several  columns  for  which  the  forms  had  been  filled  but 
one-half  of  their  length  when  the  work  was  stopped  for  a  week  or  more  for 
want  of  material  (so  I  was  informed  by  the  superintendent).  This  fact  is 
mentioned  to  show  the  reckless  manner  in  which  the  work  was  continued 
from  this  floor  to  the  roof.  On  the  third  floor  was  found  a  column  ten  inches 
square,  which  it  was  evident  was  not  in  the  same  condition  as  when  the 
form  was  removed.  I  called  the  foreman's  attention  and  asked  how  this  oc- 
curred, and  he  told  me  that  when  the  column  was  stripped  a  bad  flaw  was 
found,  and  he  had  patched  it  up.     I  inquired  how  he  had  accomplished  this. 
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He  described  how  he  had  supported  the  beam  on  two  pieces  of  three  by  six 
inches  and  lifted  the  weight  off  with  jack  screws.  He  then  removed  a  part 
of  the  cohmin  and  replaced  the  form,  cutting  away  a  portion  of  the  beam  in 
order  to  refill  the  column  form.  I  naturally  inquired  if  this  to  me  remark- 
able feat  had  been  performed  in  any  other  portion  of  the  building  and  was 
informed  that  he  had  done  it  several  times.  To  confirm  this  statement  I 
interviewed  several  workmen  who  had  been  employed  on  the  building,  and 
there  was  abundant  evidence  of  its  truth. 

I  also  received  information  of  which  *the  contractor  or  his  foreman 
make  no  mention,  that  one  column  on  the  fourth  floor,  when  stripped,  was 
found  to  be  so  defective  that  it  was  necessary  to  remove  it  entirely.  The 
beam  above  being  shored  up  with  two  pieces  of  two  by  four,  which  had 
been  wedged  up  as  tight  as  possible  to  take  off  the  strain.  Before  replacing 
this  support  of  the  fifth  floor  columns  and  roof  beams,  the  work  above  was 
continued  to  the  extent  of  placing  about  twenty-two  cubic  yards  of  wet 
concrete,  weighing  about  90,000  pounds,  on  the  roof  directly  over  the  spot 
where  these  two  by  four  props  were  supporting  a  roof  area  38  feet  8  inches 
by  36  feet :  equal  in  area  to  1192  square  feet,  or  more  than  one  third  of  the 
total  area  destroyed. 

It  does  not  require  any  great  knowledge  or  experience  in  the  buildmg 
trades  to  realize  just  what  happened  when  Mr.  Foreman  exclaimed,  ''My 
God,  something  is  breaking  underneath."  When  this  immense  load  of  wet 
concrete  on  the  roof  was  imposed  on  the  two  by  four  props  on  the  fourth 
floor  thev  buckled  up  and  allowed  the  great  weight  to  drop  with  terrible 
force,  causing  the  outer  walls  to  spread  because  of  the  omission  of  trans- 
verse beams  or  continuous  reinforcement  from  wall  to  wall.    The  result  can 

be  plainlv  seen. 

Believing  this  to  be  the  information  you  desired,  namely,  the  real  cause 

of  this  lamentable  disaster, 

I  respectfully  submit  this  my  report, 

(Signed)     T.  E.  KEOUGH. 
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By  HENRY  A.  SCHULZE,  Architect* 


COMPLYING  with  your  request  to  visit  the  Hotel  Bixby  at  Long 
Beach,  California,  in  course  of  construction,  and  to  report  through  you 
to  the  organization  which  you  have  the  honor  to  represent,  upon  the 
•'collapse  of  a  portion  of  the  structure,  which  occurred  between  the  hours  of 
nine  and  ten  o'clock  of  the  morning  of  the  ninth  of  November  last,  and  to 
express  an  opinion,  if  possible,  upon  the  causes  responsible  for  the  fatality, 
particular  attention  to  be  given  in  the  investigation  to  the  methods  of  con- 
struction, the  quality  of  materials  and  the  character  of  the  workmanship 
employed,  to  this  end  I  beg  respectfully  to  report : 

On  November  17th  and  18th  last,  accompanied  by  an  assistant,  I  care- 
fully inspected  the  collapsed  portion  of  the  building,  made  measurernents 
and  calculations  of  such  parts  as  seemed  necessary,  incidentally  giving 
attention  to  the  undamaged  portion  to  the  extent  that  this  might  furnish 
additional  evidence  for  the  purposes  of  the  investigation. 

I  looked  at  and  studied  the  drawings  for  the  building  and  interviewed 
the  architect  of  the  building,  who  gave  me  such  information  in  the  prem- 
ises as  I  desired.  The  original  drawings  by  the  architect  for  the  reinforced 
concrete  construction  (except  the  several  floor  columns)  were  not  followed, 
but  were  superseded  by  an  entirely  diflferent  and  patented  system  of  rein- 
forcement submitted  by  the  patentee  through  the  contractor  and  adopted 
by  the  owner,  the  special  merit  claimed  in  the  substitution  being  that  the 
patented  system  lessened  the  dead  load  of  construction  to  about  eighty-five 
(85)  per  cent  of  the  system  advocated  by  the  original  drawings.  It  would 
seem  that  this  substitution  was  not  made  on  the  part  of  the  owner  for  the 
purpose  of  saving,  for  the  contractor  was  to  be  paid  a  considerable  increase 
on  his  original  contract  price  for  the  change  ;  therefore  the  attraction  to  the 
owner  must  have  been  other  than  financial,  though  it  would  seem  to  have 
been  ill-advised,  in  that  the  system  adopted  was  devoid  entirely  (except  at 
the  roof,  and  that  only  partially,  and  first  floor  levels)  of  lateral  stifTenmg 
girders  at  columns  and  of  brace  brackets  or  haunches  between  columns  and 
beams  at  all  levels,  the  absence  of  which  no  doubt  added  materially  to  the 
large  extent  of  the  damage  and  the  fatalities  to  life  and  limb  accompanying 
the  destruction.  In  the  original  drawings  each  floor  was  tied  transversely 
and  longitudinally  by  beams  from  column  to  column  and  braced  with 
haunches  from  columns  to  beams. 

A  careful  inspection  of  the  premises  in  the  basement  fails  to  reveal  any 
settlement  of  the  foundations  or  similar  cause  for  the  collapse.  I  would 
state  that  it  was  not  possible  iof  me  to  uncover  the  piers  or  pier  footings 
under  ground,  but  I  am  convinced  the  accident  was  not  caused  by  any 
yielding  at  these  points. 

The  concrete  was  of  a  very  good  character  and  no  adverse  criticism 

could  be  justly  made  against  it. 

The  character  of  the  workmanship  was  fairly  good  in  the  basement 
and  first  story,  becoming  inferior  by  degrees  as  the  building  grew  upward, 
until  there  was  a  very  marked  degeneration  of  quality  in  the  top  story. 

*  Mr.  Schulze's  report  was  made  at  the  request  of  Messrs.  Fisher  and  Keough, 
committee  from  the  Cement  Workers'  Union  of  San  Francisco,  appointed  to  mves- 
tigate  and  ascertain  the  causes  which  led  to  the  collapse  of  the^Bixby  Hotel,  Long 
Beach. 
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The  construction  as  employed  in  this  building  can  be  hardly  dignified 
by  the  name  of  reinforced  concrete.  It  is  only  partly  so,  being  more  or  less 
of  a  mixture  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  reinforced  material,  which  is 
effective  only  to  the  degree  it  is  intelligently  employed,  the  part  reinforced 
being  but  indifferently  done.  In  the  building  under  consideration  the 
larger  portion  of  the  roof  (except  the  portion  which  collapsed)  was  of  wood 
construction  covered  with  terra  cotta  roofing  tiles ;  all  floors,  except  the 
first,  were  constructed  over  large  spans  with  light  reinforced  concrete  joists 
spaced  about  eighteen  (18)  inches  on  centers,  covered  with  a  two  (2)  inch 
concrete  floor  slab,  not  reinforced,  and  filled  in  between  the  joists  with  hol- 
low terra  cotta  building  blocks,  which  from  the  very  nature  of  things  could 
not  be  or  become  an  integral  part  of  the  construction. 

The  reinforcement  of  columns,  where  done  at  all  or  where  in  evidence, 
was  done  in  a  very  indifferent  and  reprehensible  manner,  columns  which  are 
broken,  even  the  largest  of  them   (except  in  one  case)   show  but  four  (4) 
half  (^)   inch  round  rods  and  these  placed  without  axial  continuity,  not 
straight  in  their  length  nor  with  regard  to  distance  from  the  outside  sur- 
face of  the  column,  one  such  support  in  the  basement  measuring  twenty-one 
(21)   inches  square   (and  there  were  a  number  of  them)   showed  the  rods 
placed  within  the  column  from  the  surface  at  one  (1)  inch,  three  (3)  inches, 
four   (4)   inches,  and  six   (6)   inches,  when  they  should  all  have  been  the 
same  distance  at  about  one  and  one-half  (V/z)   inches,  and  yet  I  was  in- 
formed that  the  reinforcement  was  depended  on  to  take  its  proportion  of 
the  load,  this  column  was  under  and  in  the  wrecked  portion.    Some  columns 
which  according  to  the  schedule  should  have  had  eight  (8)  reinforcing  rods, 
broke  with  a  perfectly  true  level  cleaveage  at  a  joint  in  the  work,  revealing 
not  a  single  rod  in  the  column.     During  the  progress  of  the  work  materials 
for  the  concrete  ran  out,  and  it  was  over  a  week  that  the  work  was  entirely 
stopped.     The  column  forms  had  been  partly  filled  and    when    the    work 
was  resumed  the  juncture  on  the  old  work  was  made  with  a  little  neat 
cement  and  then  proceeded  with  in  the  usual  way.     There  are  a  number 
such.    Portions  of  columns  when  stripped,  in  several  instances,  showed  bad 
materials  or  bad  workmanship.    These  sections  were  cut  out  and  filled  with 
new  materials,  one  defective  entire  concrete  column,  at  least,  was  removed 
bodily  by  shoring  up  the  beams  over  it,  and  casting  a  new  one  in  the  place 
of  the  old.     To  one  familiar  with  reinforced  concrete  the  recklessness  of 
these  procedures  must  be  evident.     The  winding  of  the  reinforcement  of 
the  columns,  according  to  the  specifications  was  to  be  done   with  three- 
sixteenths  (3-16)  inch  wire,  spaced  not  more  than  sixteen  (16)  inches  apart, 
wound  all  round  the  outside  and  crossed  diagonally  in  both  directions;  in 
point  of  fact  wire  but  one-quarter  the  size    specified    was    used,   spaced 
twenty-four  (24)  inches  apart  and  crossed  diagonally  in  one  direction  only. 
The  reinforcement  of  the  beams,  where  in  evidence  in  the  wreck,  was 
in  the  same  indifferent  manner.    The  drawing  of  a  typical  floor  beam  shows 
and  calls  for  three  bars  in  the  reinforcement;  with  but  few  exceptions  in  the 
beams  in  the  work,  where  broken,  there  have  been  but  two  such  bars  placed. 
The  reinforcement  was  indifferently  held  in  place  with  the  same  result  as 
in  the  case  of  the  columns,  so  that  in  the  finished  beam  the  reinforcement 
was  in  any  place  save  in  the  right  place.    There  are  many  places  through- 
out the  building  where  the  beams  have  sagged  materially,  either  the  forms 
were  too  light,  or  the  stripping  was  prematurely  undertaken. 

The  lumber  forms  and  supports  for  this  work  are  of  the  most  daring 
and  reckless  character.  A  very  poor  quality  of  lumber  was  used ;  many  of 
the  uprights  are  full  of  large  and  dangerous  knots ;  they  are  of  very  light 
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section,  two  by  four  being  principally  used,  spaced  five  feet  on  centers;  wi 
numbers  of  instances  they  are  not  long  enough  to  reach  and  are  then  very 
poorly  spliced  out;  they  are  invariably  wedged  and  shimmed  up  in  the  same 
wanton  way ;  as  the  cost  of  the  labor  and  lumber  for  forming  in  reinforced 
concrete  work  bears  a  very  large  proportion  to  the  entire  cost  of  the  rein- 
forced concrete,  these  forms  were  removed  as  soon  as  might  be  to  be  again 
used  in  other  sections  or  floors  of  the  building,  this  being  in  perfect  accord 
with  the  skimping  evident  in  the  balance  of  this  work.  ,      r  u   n 

The  partitions  where  set  in  the  several  stories  are  formed  of  hollow 
terra  cotta  tiles ;  they  are  placed  in  the  work  with  mortar  in  the  horizontal 
joints  only,  none  in  the  vertical  joints.  Many  courses  in  the  tiles  are 
brought  to  a  level  by  shimming  with  irregular  pieces  of  tile;  in  some  in- 
stances the  tile  have  already  crushed.  This  statement  is  made,  not  as  bear- 
ing on  the  accident,  but  simply  to  emphasize  the  wanton  recklessness  mani- 
fested in  the  constructive  work  of  the  building  up  to  the  present. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  say  how  the  accident  occurred  with  the  evi- 
dence at  my  disposal  in  the  time  I  was  on  the  scene.  For  the  purpose  ot 
this  report  I  take  it  to  be  immaterial  whether  the  collapse  occurred  through 
the  skimping  in  the  forms,  their  premature  removal,  the  indifference  or 
inefficiency  of  the  reinforcement,  the  removal  of  sections  of  the  columns 
or  the  entire  removal  of  a  column  when  cast  (the  supports  being  indifferent 
during  the  operation  of  removal),  insufficiently  reinforced  columns  or  other 
imperfection  in  the  constructive  design,  any  one  of  which  was  very  possible 
with  the  sails  trimmed  as  close  to  the  wind  as  they  were  here  in  any  con- 
dition of  overloading  or  shock.  However,  I  am  convinced  that  the  accident 
started  in  the  upper  floor,  that  one  of  these  various  adverse  conditions 
caused  the  accident,  the  others  being  contributory,  but  remforced  concrete 
as  such,  intelligently  applied,  with  due  regard  to  constructive  mechanics, 
will  have  no  guilty  part  in  similar  calamities. 


A  Good  Example  of  the  Bungalow.    Home  of  Dr.  I- .  /• .  Kviund,  1  \isadc>ia 
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By  C  WALTER  TOZER. 


THE  decoration  of  hotels  has  become  an  art  in  itself  and  is  a  matter  that  is 
occupying  the  attention  of  the  foremost  decorators  throughout  the  coun- 
try. The  hotel  work  that  is  being  done  nowadays  is  destined  to  lend  an 
important  educational  influence.  Never  before  in  the  history  of  decorative 
work  has  the  subject  of  the  decoration  of  hotels  absorbed  so  much  care  and  at- 
tention. This  is  no  doubt  .due  to  the  fact  that  the  hotels  now  being  erected 
are  on  very  much  more  elaborate  plans  than  formerly,  and  the  increasing 
number  compels  each  to  strive  for  the  newest  and  best  treatments.  The  influ- 
ence is  very  helpful  to  the  decorative  trade  in  general.  The  man  who  spends  a 
few  weeks  traveling  around  and  staying  at  the  modern  hotels  comes  home  im- 
pressed with  the  coziness  of  their  delightful  sun  parlors,  sitting-rooms, 
libraries,  and  even  the  bedrooms  charmingly  done.  It  all  helps,  whether  city 
man  or  village  man ;  he  returns  to  his  home  saturated  with  the  delights  of  good 
decorative  environment. 

The  decoration  of  the  hotel  must  be  a  little  theatrical,  a  little  grandiose, 
ind  it  must  not  so  much  appeal  to  all  tastes  as  overlook  and  override  them. 
This  is  especially  true  in  America,  but  then  we  Americans  are  great  travelers, 
and  even  the  European  hotels  must  furnish  elegance  as  well  as  comfort  to  hold 
patronage  of  Americans. 

New  York  is  naturally  the  hotel  city  of  America,  and  the  number  of  ele- 
gant hotels  of  medium  size  is  enormous,  and  constantly  increasing.  The  im- 
mense and  record-breaking  establishments,  such  as  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  St. 
Regis,  New  Astor,  the  Belmont  and  the  new  Knickerbocker  cannot  by  any 
means  hold  all  the  patrons  of  hotels,  and  there  are  medium  sized  hotels  that 
combine  elegant  furnishings  and  decorations. 


The  new  Hotel  Belmont  is  of  especial  interest  from  a  decorative  stand- 
point, because  it  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  hotel  structures  m  this  country, 
and  an  excellent  example  of  modern  decorative  art. 

It  cost  $7,000,000 ;  it  is  twenty-eight  stories  high,  with  five  stories  below 
the  street  level;  has  1006  rooms,  and  is  200  by  105  feet,  and  368  feet  high 
1200  employees  are  needed;  two  ship  loads  of  coal  are  dumped  into  the  bins 
adjoining  the  boilers  at  a  time ;  the  foundations  of  the  first  floor  are  sixty  feet 
below  the  pavements;  sixteen  elevators,  ten  dumbwaiters,  1152  telephones, 
seventy  tons  of  ice  per  day  is  the  capacity  of  the  ice  plant^U  the  clocks  in  the 
hotel  are  tickless  and  operate  from  one  central  clock ;  5000  linen  sheets,  4000 
pictures,  6600  lace  curtains,  5000  mahogany  doors— these  are  statistics  that 

^^^^  The  furnishing  has  been  carried  out  in  the  French  period  styles,  beginning 
with  the  period  of  Francis  I,  to  whose  art  enthusiasm  the  French  Renaissance 

owes  its  stimulus.  .      ,.  •.  n 

We  are  impressed  upon  entering  the  lobby  with  the  simplicity  as  well  as 
the  richness  and  the  consistency  of  the  undertaking.  Enormous  rugs  cover  the 
marble  floors ;  the  walls  are  resplendent  in  fluted  pillars,  with  wainscotings  and 
trims  of  Italian  marble,  with  sculptured  caryatides  and  atlandides  and  heroic 
busts  supporting  the  beams  of  the  ceilings,  the  work  of  Mrs.  Harry  Payne 
Whitney    (formerly  Miss  Gertrude  Vanderbilt),   who  modeled  them  in  her 

Newport  studio.  ,    i  j       j 

The  furniture  is  late  Louis  XIV  in  style  and  beautifully  upholstered  and 
elaborately  carved  in  Italian  walnut,  showing  the  same  comprehension  and  feel- 
ing of  material  and  tool  that  was  possessed  by  the  carvers  of  that  age 

The  roof  of  the  palm  garden  is  a  series  of  arches  exquisitely  decorated, 
the  walls  hung  in  hand-painted  silks.  The  exquisite  mural  and  ceiling  decora- 
tions in  dining  and  palm  rooms  are  by  M.  Picard,  the  famous  French  decorative 
artist,  whose  work  of  a  similar  nature  in  Hotel  de  Ville,  Paris  and  elsewhere 
is  greatly  admired.  The  ladies'  reception  room  is  Louis  XVI,  light  tones  ot 
ecru,  fawn  and  gold,  with  rose  hangings,  pearl-gray  and  rose  carpets  and  wal- 
nut furniture.  Small  restaurants  extend  along  the  corridors  and  windows  of 
the  main  floor,  quietlv  toned  in  pale  greens  with  touches  of  rose  and  gold,  i  he 
fabric  work  is  beautiful,  including  Russian  lace  panels.  On  the  floor  of  the 
main  restaurant  is  one  rug  100  feet  long,  and  in  this  room  the  chandeliers  are 

silver  and  crystal.  .         ,    i  •      u     4. 

The  restaurant  on  the  cafe  floor  is  beam-ceilinged  and  wainscoted  ^  chest- 
nut, with  red  tile  flooring.  Throughout  the  house  the  rooms  are  furnished  in 
mahogany,  except  in  the  private  suites,  where  walnut  is  much  used.  The  scheme 
of  decoration  involves  the  emplovment  of  figured  damasks  where  the  walls 
are  plain,  and  plain  silk  reps  where  the  walls  are  figured.  Armures  are  also 
used,  as  are  French  tapestries. 

The  mezzanine  floor  is  homelike  and  restful-green  rugs,  comfortable 
lounging  chairs,  richly  carved  tables,  Louis  XIV,  XV,  and  XVI,  styles  prevail 
above  the  lobbv  floor,  and  close  attention  has  been  given  to  the  color  effects. 
Purple  yellow,'  two-toned  yellows,  tones  of  brown  are  conspicuous  examples 
entire  rooms  being  done  in  these  harmonies  of  analogy ;  rich  red  carpets,  red 
draperies  and  two-toned  walls  with  white  ceilings,  or  brown  carpet  with  a 
lighter  tone  for  the  upholsterings,  light  tones  for  the  wall-paper  and  ecru  for 

the  ceiling.  ,  ,        ,  •. 

The  more  expensive  suites,  including  the  bridal  and  state  suites,  are  on 
the  parlor  floor.  They  consist  of  salon,  bedroom,  private  dining-rooni  and 
maid's  rooms,  to  which  any  number  of  rooms  may  be  added  at  pleasure.  Ihese 
suites  are  decorated  in  Louis  XVI  style,  and  the  doors  are  of  rich  red  ma- 
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THE  BEDROOM  OE  THE  STATE  SUITE.  ST.  REGIS  HOTEL 

'This  room  contains  the  famous  "tett  thousamidollar  bed.''  which,  with  all  the  other  pieces  of  furni- 
ture, is  of  marvelously  matched  tultp  7i'Ood.  The  furnishings,  handmade  lace  curtains  and  magnificent 
Louis  XII'  bedspread  represent  a  sum  oj  mon&y  equal  to  the  income  of  an  ordinarily  prosperous  matt 

hogany.  The  bathrooms  are  of  royal  magnificence  in  marble  and  cut  glass, 
and  all  the  doors  close  on  air  cushions  to  make  them  noiseless.  The  rooms  are 
so  arranged  that  a  man  may^  have  a  single  room  and  bath  out  of  a  suite,  or  a 
visiting  prince  can  have  apartments  a  block  long,  with  a  private  kitchen. 

In  every  room  at  least  one  of  the  doors  has  a  full  length  mirror. 

Sixty  dollar  mattresses,  seven  hundred-dollar  beds,  four  hundred-dollar 
dressers,  three  hundred-dollar  dressing  tables,  a  sideboard  of  Circassian  walnut, 
$600;  an  extension  table,  $365 — these  vulgar  prices  are  more  eloquent  of  the 
character  of  these  rooms  than  anything  else  we  can  say. 

The  hotel  is  full  of  surprises.  Each  floor  is  a  hotel  in  itself,  with  kitchens 
and  ovens  independent  of  the  hotel  proper.  The  banquet-room  has  a  gold 
ceiling  and  friezes ;  the  walls  are  resplendent  in  dove-color  marbles  inlaid  with 
gold. 

From  the  slightly  newer  Hotel  Belmont  we  turn  to  the  Hotel  St.  Regis. 
Upon  first  entering  the  St.  Regis,  one  is  impressed  by  the  sense  of  restfulness, 
and  the  place  might  seem  almost  plain  as  compared  with  some  of  the  gorgeous 
hotels  in  the  city.  But  in  examining  details,  one  finds  every  piece  of  metal, 
electrolier,  elevator  grille,  counter  railing,  balustrade,  or  whatever  it  may  be, 
a  separate,  individual  work  of  art.  Around  the  walls  runs  a  light  brown  dado 
of  shaded  Istrian  marble,  surmounted  by  panels  and  carved  pilasters  of  warm 
Caen  stone.  The  window  sills  are  verd-antique  from  the  Alps.  The  corridor 
leading  ffom  the  lobby  to  the  restaurants  is  lined  with  veined  gray  marble.  In 
the  main  dining-room  and  the  ladies'  dining-room  adjoining,  decorative  sump- 
tuousness  reaches  its  climax.     The  walls  are  pictorial  compositions  of  Rubia, 


Main  Dininf;  Room.  Belmont  Hotel 

Breche   Violette,  and  Pavanozzo  marble,  the  veining  in  framed  panels,  giving 
the  effect  of  delicate  etchings.    Carved  ornamentation  is  heaped  m  almost  bar- 
baric-profusion upon  the  domed  ceiling  and  the  arched  doorways,  its  richness 
emphasized  by  a  lavish  display  of  dull  gilding.    The  massive  opulence  of  these 
apartments  sets  off  the  gay  brightness  of  the  neighboring  palm  room    where 
the  creamy  Caen  stone  above  the  Istrian  marble  dado  on  one  side  is  reflected  in 
a  line  of  great  mirrors  on  the  other.     Overhead  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Van 
Vorst  Sewell  have  illustrated  the  story  of  Cupid  and  Psyche  in  a  series  of 
dainty  lunettes.     In  the  connecting  cafe,  paneled  throughout  in  quartered  Eng- 
lish oak   are  hune  three  of  a  series  of  four  notable  sixteenth  century  Fleniish 
tapestries  picturing  incidents  in  the  life  of  Solomon.    A  fourth  is  in  the  white 
ban  ro^n  above.    The  ball-room  is  truly  dazzling.    The  walls  are  lined  from 
floor  to  cornice  with  polished  white  Vermont  statuary  marble.    The  \yall  spaces 
are  d  vided  into  panels,  separated  by  pilasters  of  marble  crowned  JvUh  capita 
of  bronze.     Yellow  and  white  Venetian  damask  hangings  relieve  the  hardness 

of  the  stone.  .  -ru    t       -  v\?i  cir.!!    ic 

The  state  suite  is  a  most  gorgeous  conception.    The  Louis  XVI  salon,  is 

treated  with  carved  woodwork  of  an  exquisite  Krench  gray   ivory-white  in  the 

high  lights  and  the  walls  paneled  in  cherry  brocade.    The  lace  curtains  m  this 

room  cost  $1500  a  pair.  .         ^  ,•      i  k ,  ^l,=  f,r,-,^ii= 

Of  the  two  bedrooms  in  the  suite  one  has  been  immortalized  by  the  famous 

ten  thousand  dollar  bed-a  creation  of  narrow  strips  of  tuhp  wood,   pined 

lojether  with  a  cunning  worthy  of  Japan,  into  a  composition  of  delicately 
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melting  shades.  All  the  furniture  of  the  room  is  of  the  same  wood,  in  Louis 
XV  designs.  Panels  of  a  delicate  electric  blue  brocaded  tapestry  share  the 
walls  with  elaborately  wrought  woodwork  of  French  gray  and  ivory  white. 
The  other  bedroom,  with  similar  wall  decorations,  except  that  the  brocade  on 
the  walls  is  of  old  rose,  is  furnished  in  Circassian  walnut  of  Louis  XV  models — 
a  modest  set,  as  befits  its  secondary  importance,  costing  only  a  humble  $8000. 
Between  these  two  rooms  is  a  bath-room  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  parlor, 
floored  and  paneled  in  marble,  and  containing  a  bath-tub  cut  from  a  solid  block 
of  the  same  material.    All  the  bath  fittings  in  this  room  are  silver-plated. 

There  is  less  costly  distinction  in  the  regular  suites  for  ordinary  patrons, 
but  not  less  luxury.  Every  suite  has  its  bath-room,  with  porcelain  bath  and 
silver-plated  plumbing,  and  its  linen  specially  made  in  Belfast.  Every  private 
parlor  is  paneled  in  silk  brocade,  and  carpeted  with  a  rug,  woven  to  its  measure 
in  a  single  piece  of  special  design.  t 

Another  magnificent  hotel  of  medium  size  that  combines  elegant  furnish- 
ings and  decorations,  is  the  Gregorian. 

The  rotunda  combines  the  effects  of  Venetian  balconies,  Corinthian  pillars, 
Grecian  stucco  ceilings,  marble  and  Italian  friezes,  and  off  this  are  a  smoking 
room  in  purple,  and  the  ladies*  parlor. 

The  ladies'  parlor  is  done  in  Louis  XV  style  in  tones  of  pink,  buff  and 
gold,  and  opens  into  a  mahogany  library.  The  draperies  are  silk  moire,  em- 
broidered and  damask  fills  the  wall  panels. 

The  dining-room  is  probably  the  best  room  in  the  house.  It  is  a  splendid 
adaptation  of  the  Tudor  style,  with  mezzanine  balconies  and  wainscots  of  Flem- 
ish oak.  The  severity  is  removed  by  the  use  of  stained  glass  windows,  a  stained 
skylight,  and  the  use  of  heavy  Roman  ceiling  decorations,  and  lustre  chande- 
liers. All  these,  with  the  many  white  linen  tablecloths,  give  anything  but 
gloom. 

A  palm  court,  notable  particularly  for  its  very  tall  Grecian  pillars  and 
pilasters,  which  contrast  their  white  against  mahogany,  is  used  for  the  lunch 
room. 

The  living  rooms  on  the  upper  floors  fall  away  strikingly  from  the  ele- 
gance manifested  on  the  ground  floor — a  very  New  Yorkesque  trait — but  what 
is  lost  in  showiness  is  replaced  by  good  taste  and  solid  comfort.  A  real  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  keep  the  rooms  harmoniously  subservient  to  the  rules 
of  the  styles,  or  at  most,  to  avoid  any  seriously  bad  treatments.  All  the  fur- 
niture and  wall  decorations  are  of  good  quality,  and  there  is  everywhere  evi- 
dence of  successful  attempts  to  provide  more  than  mere  hotel  effects.  The 
taste  is  far  better  than  the  average  displayed  in  American  homes. 

The  Hotel  Algonquin  also  affords  examples  of  fine  decoration.  One  of 
the  most  effective  dining-room  treatments  is  the  Italian  room  of  this  hotel.  It 
is  located  to  the  left  of  the  main  dinning-room  and  is  decorated  to  represent  a 
Neapolitan  garden. 

About  two  feet  below  the  ceiling  there  is  a  series  of  lattices  to  which  cling 
a  quantity  of  wistaria,  with  blossoms  in  profusion  hanging  below.  At  the  ends 
of  the  lattices  may  also  be  seen  a  quantity  of  oak  leaves  as  from  some  over- 
hanging tree.  Above  the  lattices  lights  are  arranged  to  give  the  effect  of  the 
stars  and  moon  gleaming  in  the  soft  Italian  sky.  The  entire  east  wall  is  taken 
up  with  a  canvas  by  the  famous  painter,  Frank  D.  L.  Dodge,  showing  the  city 
and  bay  of  Naples  by  night,  a  series  of  hidden  lights  in  addition  to  the  moon- 
light effect  from  the  ceiling  giving  the  picture  a  most  entrancing  appearance. 
In  the  west  and  north  walls,   mirrors  are   set  between   plaster  pillars,  their 


jyie  Dinifii^  Room.  St.  Krais  Hotel 

lower  edges  resting  on  a  wainscot  of  stucco,  wherein  at  intervals  are  set  a 
number  of  decorative  panels  in  relief.  At  one  end  is  placed  a  fountain,  the 
waters  continually  playing  under  a  soft  green  light,  and  at  the  South  end  doors 
open  into  the  cafe.  The  furniture  of  the  dining-room  is  of  mahogany,  rich,  yet 
simple,  and  all  the  tables  are  covered  with  a  piece  of  plate  glass,  a  novelty  that 
preserves  the  top  of  the  table  from  dirt  and  scratches  for  an  indefinite  period. 

The  floor  is  covered  with  a  rich  green  carpet  that  harmonizes  per- 
fectly with  the  other  details  of  the  room. 

The  cafe  is  also  worthy  of  attention.  A  large  part  of  the  wall  is  of  stucco 
with  handsome  relief  decorations  at  intervals.  The  buffet  is  of  wood,  finished 
in  white,  elaborately  trimmed  with  brass  scroll  work  on  doors  and  columns. 
The  floor  is  of  concrete,  in  the  center  of  which  is  imbedded  a  circular  design  in 
brass,  several  feet  in  diameter.  The  furniture  is  of  weathered  oak,  heavily 
upholstered  in  dark  red  leather. 

The  walls  are  set  off  by  a  series  of  medallions,  showing  Indian  heads, 
placed  in  the  center  of  the  otherwise  blank  panels  and  by  numbers  of  heads  and 
relief  designs  in  plaster  placed  on  the  wainscot  at  short  distances.  The  wistaria 
in  the  ceilings  is  one  of  the  unique  details  of  both  rooms. 

We  will  soon  have  three  of  our  own  magnificent  hotels  ready  to  be 
decorated  the  St.  Francis,  the  Fairmont,  and  the  Palace — and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  their  decorations  will  be  distinctive  and  beautiful.  There  are  a  number 
of  treatments  that  could  be  used  in  hotel  work  in  San  Francisco,  that  would 
make  our  hotels  as  unique  as  any  of  those  of  New  York. 
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State  Board  of  Architecture 

President '. Henry  A.    Schulze 

Secretary-Treasurer Lionel  Dean 

Asst.  Sec.-Treas Fred  H.  Roehrig 

Northern  District 

Henry  A.   Schulze,   Lionel   Dean,   Seth  Babson, 
William  Curlett,  Clinton  Day. 

Southern  District 

John    P.    Krempel,    Fred    H.    Roehrig,    Octavius 
Morgan,  Sumner  P.  Hunt,  W.  S. 

HiBBARD. 

San  Francisco  Chapter  of    American    Uistitute   of 

Architects  -^ 

President Henry  A,   Schulze 

Sec.-Treas William    Curlett 

Vice-Pres William   Mooser 

Trustees Jas.    W.    Reid  and   Clinton    Day 

Regular  meetings,  the  second  Friday  in  January, 
April,  July  and  October. 

New  Palace  Hotel 

Trowbridge  &  Livingstone,  of  New  York, 
the  builders  of  the  famous  St.  Regis  of  that 
citv,  are  making  good  progress  on  the  plans 
for  the  new  Palace  Hotel  for  San  Fran- 
cisco. In  fact,  the  architects  have  a  corps 
of  draftsmen  at  work  on  the  Coast  now, 
and  while  the  preliminary  floor  plans  and 
street  elevations  have  been  completed,  they 
have  not  yet  been  finally  approved.  Some 
changes  have  been  made  and  others  doubt- 
less will  be  made  as  ideas  of  convenience 
or  beauty  may  suggest. 

The  new  building  will  be  ten  stories  in 
height  and  will  cover  the  entire  block 
bounded  by  Market,  New  Montgomery, 
Jessie  and  Annie  streets.  Unlike  the  for- 
mer hotel,  there  will  be  no  bay  windows, 
but  the  four  exterior  facades  will  be  nlain 
surfaced,  ornamented  with  rich  plinth 
courses  and  cornices  in  terra  cotta  that  will 
make  up  a  very  attractive  exterior.  The 
main  entrance,  which  will  be  in  the  center 
on  Market  street,  will  be  a  beautiful  piece 
of  architecture.  There  will  be  another 
spacious  entrance  on  the  New  Montgomery- 
street  side.  At  the  ninth  floor  there  will  be 
a  broad  porch  or  balcony  extending  around 
all  four  sides  of  the  building,  which  will 
serve  as  a  promenade  for  guests,  and  from 
which  views  of  the  city  can  be  obtained  in 
all  directions.    The  building  will  be  of  steel 


construction,  supported  with  brackets  of 
ornamental  design.  The  interior  courtyard 
will  not  be  glass-covered  at  the  roof,  as  be- 
fore. The  beautiful  palm  garden  which  for 
years  was  the  admiration  of  all  visitors 
will  be  a  chief  feature  of  the  new  hotel. 
It  will  be  on  the  ground  floor,  as  before, 
but  will  be  a  little  more  spacious  in  floor 
area.  Its  covering  will  be  a  great  steel 
frame  dome,  rising  from  the  level  of  the 
second  floor  at  the  sides  and  ends.  This 
will  be  set  with  art  glass,  with  jeweled 
panels  and  crystal  pendants  sparkling 
with  incandescent  lights.  The  interior 
walls  of  this  courtyard  will  be  of  white 
glazed  brick,  and  the  lighting  will  be  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  beauty  of  the  art  glass  in 
the  great  dome  will  be  as  attractive  at 
night  as  in  the  daytime.  A  feature  of  the 
palm  garden  will  be  a  magnificent  pipe 
organ. 


The  Phelan   Building 

Plans  for  the  new  Phelan  building,  which 
is  to  adorn  the  corner  of  Market  and  O'Far- 
rell  streets,  have  been  approved.  William 
Curlett  is  the  architect. 

The  building  will  have  a  frontage  of  328 
feet  on  Market  street  and  296  feet  on 
O'Farrell,  covering  an  area  of  28.000  square 
feet.  The  height  will  be  ten  stories,  but 
the  construction  will  be  of  such  strength 
that  additional  stories  can  be  built  at  some 
later  time  if  desired. 

Mahoney  Brothers  are  the  contractors. 
It  was  this  same  firm  of  builders  that  put 
up  the  old  Phelan  building  twenty-five  years 
ago. 

The  cost  of  the  new  structure  will  be  ap- 
proximately $2,000,000.  It  will  be  a  class 
A  building,  containing  every  modern  ap- 
pliance for  the  convenience  and  safety  of 
the  tenants.  Eight  rapid-running  elevators 
will  be  installed,  and  the  appointments 
throughout  will  be  equal  to  those  in  high- 
class  office  buildings  of  the  most  recent 
construction. 


bankers  of  Oakland  intend  to  erect  on 
Fourteenth  and  Harrison  streets,  it  has 
been  decided  to  inaugurate  a  competition  in 
which  all  the  great  architects  of  the  world 
will  be  asked  to  compete.  As  an  incentive 
to  spur  the  competitors  on  to  work  a  cash 
prize  of  $25,000  is  to  be  offered  the  success- 
ful architect. 

Architect  Walter  J.  Mathews,  the  de- 
signer of  the  Union  Savings  Bank  building 
and  the  Athenian  Club  buildings,  has  been 
apoointed  supervisinc^  architect,  and  he 
will,  with  other  local  architects,  act  on  a 
board  of  judges  to  decide  the  contest. 


Death  of  Willis  W.   Polk 

Willis  W.  Polk,  father  of  Willis  Polk, 
the  well  known  architect,  died  verv 
suddenly  on  Thursday  afternoon  at  San 
Mateo,  where  he  had  been  visiting  rela- 
tives. Although  past  68  years  of  age,  he 
had  been  in  fairly  good  health  and  his 
d  :ath  was  very  sudden,  being  caused  pos- 
sibly by  heart  failure.  He  had  partaken 
heartily  of  a  Thanksgiving  dinner  sur- 
rounded by  friends  and  members  of  his 
family  but  a  few  hours  prior  to  his  death. 

The  deceased  was  a  native  of  Ken- 
tucky, but  had  been  a  resident  of  San 
Francisco  for  many  years  and  was  at  one 
time  engaged  in  the  architectural  pro- 
fession in  San  Francisco.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  three  sons  and  a  daughter, 
William  C,  Willis,  Dan  and  Miss  Daisy 
Polk. 


The  plans  of  the   schoolhouses  are  to 
be  completed  in  thirty  days. 


Comoetition  for  Hotel 

In   order   to   secure   the   handsomest   de- 
sign possible  for  the  new  hotel  which  the 


Architects  for  School  Buildings 

The  San  Francisco  Board  of  Super- 
visors has  adopted  a  resolution  appoint- 
ing the  following  named  architects  to 
prepare  plans  for  school  buildings  to  be 
constructed  under  the  bond  issue: 

McKinley     School,     A.     Macrea;     Bay 
View,    Stone    &    Smith;    new    school    on 
Grattan  and  Shrader  streets,  A.  M.  Edel- 
man;  Madison  School,  M.  J.  Lyon;  Park 
School,  A.  F.  Hiede;  Sutro  School,  F.  D. 
Voorhees;  Golden  Gate,  Salfield  &  Kohl- 
berg;    new    school,    York    and    Twenty- 
third   streets.   Banks    &   Copeland;   Win- 
field   Scott,  O.   Haupt;  new  school,   Lip- 
pard    and    Berkshire    streets.    Havens    & 
Toepke;    West     End,    A.     M.     Edelman; 
Oceanside   and   new    school,    Connecticut 
and   Army    streets,    O'Brien    &   Werner; 
Polytechnic,    D.    D.    Kearns;    Sunnyside, 
Stone  &  Smith;   Bergerot,  Emil  Lemme; 
South    End,   William    Mooser;    Sheridan. 
F.   D.   Voorhees;   Marshall,   M.  J.   Lyon; 
Spring    Valley,     William    Curlett;    Jean 
Parker,   Stone  &  Smith;   Garfield,  D.   D. 
Kearns;     Panhandle     School,     Cole    and 
Grove  streets,  Salfield  &  Kohlberg. 


Southern  California  Chapter,  A.  I.  A. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Southern 
California  Chapter,  A.  I.  A.,  the  follow- 
ing officers  were  elected:  President,  My- 
ron Hunt;  vice-president,  C.  H.  Brown; 
secretary,  Fernand  Parmentier;  treas- 
urer, August  Wackerbath.  These  offi- 
cers, together  with  A.  F.  Rosenheim, 
Octavius  Morgan  and  J.  Lee  Burton, 
constitute  the  board  of  directors.  The 
following  standing  committees  were  ap- 
pointed: Membership,  S.  P.  Hunt,  A.  B. 
Benton,  T.  Walsh;  entertainment.  F.  D. 
Hudson,  F.  L.  Roehrig;  press,  J.  P. 
Krempel,  A.  F.  Rosenheim  and  F.  Par- 
mentier. 


Los    Angeles    Architectural    Club 

The  Los  Angeles  Architectural  Club 
has  issued  a  neat  pamphlet  containing 
the  names  of  its  officers  and  committees; 
also  a  calendar  of  the  various  meetings 
to  be  held  during  1906-1907,  when  sub- 
jects of  interest  to  the  profession  will 
be  discussed  and  papers  read.  On  Octo- 
ber 30th  W.  L.  B.  Jenney  delivered  a  lec- 
ture on  modern  steel  structures.  On  No- 
vember 27th  Arthur  B.  Benton  discussed 
Spanish  Renaissance.  On  January  8th, 
Theo.  A.  Eisen  will  take  for  his  subject 
"Steel  Construction."  On  February  12th 
"A  History  of  Architecture"  will  be 
given  by  R.  Mackay  Fripp,  and  on  March 
12th  Harrison  Albright  will  read  a  paper 
on   "Reinforced   Concrete    Construction. 


N.  W.  Mohr,  Architect 

N.  W.  Mohr,  architect  at  1707  Geary 
street,  is  not  associated  with  E.  Mathew- 
son  at  622  Golden  Gate  avenue,  as  stated 
in  the  October  Architect  and  Engineer. 
The  name  was  unintentionally  confused 
with  that  of  Mr.  Mohr's  brother,  O.  H. 
Mohr.  Mr.  N.  H.  Mohr  is  a  registered 
architect.  E.  Mathewson  has  returned 
to  Fresno,  where  the  popular  architect 
has  his  hands  full  attending  to  his  con- 
stantly growing  business  in  that  section. 


Statue  of  "Grief" 

Kuhne  Beveridge  (Mrs.  Branson),  an 
American  sculptor,  has  completed  at 
Brussels  the  cast  of  the  statue  of  "Grief" 
ordered  by  the  city  of  San  Francisco 
to  commemorate  the  victims  of  the 
earthquake.  She  will  soon  begin  work 
on  a  second  statue  to  represent  the 
resurrection  of  the  city  of  San  Fran- 
cisco— Exchange. 
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New  Court  House  at  Santa  Rosa 

The  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Santa 
Rosa  have  adopted  plans  for  the  new 
Court  House,  for  which  bonds  in  the 
>  sum  of  $280,000  were  carried  by  a  heavy 
majority  at  the  recent  election.  The 
plans  adopted  are  by  Architect  J.  W. 
Dolliver  of  San  Francisco,  and  call  for 
a  building  estimated  at  the  exact  amount 
of  the  bond  issue. 

It  will  have  a  frontage  of  226  feet  on 
Courthouse  square,  from  Hinton  to  Ex- 
change avenue,  and  a  depth  of  116  feet. 
The  proposed  plan  calls  for  a  steel  con- 
structed building,  to  be  filled  with  re- 
inforced concrete  and  faced  with  Colusa 
sandstone. 

Five  plans  were  submitted  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Board,  but  only  two 
were  voted  on  before  the  selection  was 
made. 


Army  Supply  Post 

Architects  Rankin,  Kellogg  &  Crane, 
of  1012  Walnut  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
are  preparing  plans  and  specifications  for 
the  $1,500,000  Army  Supply  Post  at  Fort 
Mason,  San  Francisco.  The  plans  in- 
clude a  main  office  building,  officers' 
quarters,  power  plant,  and  stor^-iiouses. 


High   School  for  San  Jose 

Stone  &  Smith,  architects  in  the  Mid- 
way building,  San  Francisco,  have  sub- 
mitted plans  for  a  High  School  building 
in  San  Jose  to  replace  the  structure 
demolished  by  the  earthquake.  While 
the  plans  have  not  been  formally  ac- 
cepted it  is  thought  probable  that  the 
Board  of  Education  will  eventually  adopt 
them,  as  they  seem  to  fill  all  the 
requirements.  The  plans  call  for  a 
pressed  brick  and  stone  building 
of  three  stories  with  a  modern  heating 
and  ventilating  system  and  other  fea- 
tures.    The  estimated  cost  is  $200,000. 


To   Add   More   Stories 

The  Lichtensteins,  who  are  building 
a  large  hotel  on  Market  street  at  the 
junction  of  California,  from  plans  by 
Architect  Rousseau,  have  decided  to  add 
two  more  stories,  making  eight  stories 
altogether.  The  original  plans  called  for 
reinforced  concrete  walls  and  heavy 
wooden  beams,  but  the  new  plans  call 
for  complete  reinforced  construction 
throughout. 

New  School  at  Napa 

Plans  have  just  been  completed  by 
Architect   L.   M.  Turton   of   Napa  for  a 


new  primary  school  building  which  will 
cost  $40,000.  The  building  will  be  a  two- 
story  structure  containing  eight  rooms, 
six  on  the  first  floor  and  two  on  the  sec- 
ond, and  will  be  finished  in  old  mission 
style. 
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Board  Authorizes  School 

The  San  Francisco  School  Board  has 
authorized  the  erection  of  the  South  End 
School  at  Bacon  and  Girard  streets  at  a 
cost  of  $81,000  to  be  paid  from  the  bond 
issue.  William  Mooser  was  appointed 
consulting  architect  at  a  salary  of  3^ 
per  cent  of  the  total  cost. 


To   Restore  Mills   Building 

As  previously  stated  in  this  magazine, 
Mr.  D.  O.  Mills  has  decided  to  restore 
the  Mills  Building  on  Montgomery 
street  without  further  delay.  To  this 
end  he  has  sent  here  J.  M.  Robinson  of 
New  York  who  will  take  charge  of  the 
work.  The  building  will  be  stripped  of 
its  brick  and  terra  cotta  and  practically 
rebuilt.  There  will  be  no  changes  in  the 
architectural  lines  of  the  building,  nor 
will  the  height  of  the  structure  be  in- 
creased. D.  H.  Burnham  and  John  Galen 
Howard  were  the  architects  of  the  olo 
building. 


Bids  Are  Rejected 

All  the  bids  received  for  the  erection 
of  State  Farm  buildings  in  connection 
with  the  University  of  California,  have 
been  rejected.  An  appropriation  of  only 
$35»ooo  is  available  and  the  lowest  bid 
received  was  for  $39,000.  The  plans  will 
be  revised  and  new  bids  called  for. 


Pottery  Works  a  Nuisance 

Alleging  that  the  fumes  from  the  pot- 
tery works  of  N.  Clark  &  Son  in  West 
Alameda  ruin  his  plants,  F.  W.  Vo- 
winckel,  an  Alameda  nurseryman,  whose 
property  is  in  the  vicinity  of  the  pottery 
works,  has  begun  suit  for  injunction 
and  $5000  damages.  If  he  wins  his  case, 
and  secures  a  permanent  injunction,  it 
will  close  a  plant  worth  approximately 
$1,000,000,  which  has  been  running  in 
Alameda  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. The  Clark  plant  has  long  been  a 
source  of  much  annoyance  to  the  people 
of  Alameda,  and  there  will  be  general 
rejoicing  if  the  courts  decide  that  the 
works  must  go. 
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Office  Building — Sutter  and  Kearny 
streets,  San  Francisco. 

Architects — Armitajge  &  Rowell,  1427 
Post  street,  San  Francisco. 

Owner — Davis  Estate  Company. 

Cost— $150,000. 

Plans  are  being  prepared  for  a  hand- 
some eight-story  class  A  building,  hav- 
ing a  steel  frame,  concrete  curtain  walls, 
with  the  front  of  the  building  faced  with 
white  enamel  tile.  There  will  be  two 
elevators. 


Two-story  and  basement  warehouse — 
Second  and  Folsom  streets,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Architects — Armitage  &  Rowell,  1427 
Post  street,  San   Francisco. 

Owner — Davis   Estate   Company. 

Cost— $125,000. 

The  building  will  have  a  floor  space  of 
37,600  square  feet  and  will  have  a  sixteen- 
foot  basement.  Heavy  wooden  beams, 
floors  and  girders  will  be  used  and  the 
exterior  will  be  of  brick  and  stone.  The 
building  is  to  be  used  as  a  wine  ware- 
house. 


Five-story  building — Sutter,  near  Jones 
street^San   Francisco. 

Architect — Houghton    Sawyer. 

Owner  F.  M.  Green. 

Cost— $100,000. 

This  building  will  be  a  handsome  class 
A  structure,  the  steel  work  for  which 
bids  are  now  being  taken.  The  building 
will  have  concrete  walls  and  the  front 
will  be  faced  with  caen  stone. 


Three-story  and  basement  building — 
Northwest  corner  of  Sacramento  and 
Dupont  streets,  San  Francisco. 

Architect — A.  A.  Cantin,  Monadnock 
Building. 

Owner — Lowry  Estate. 

Cost— $40,000. 

The  building  will  be  faced  with  red 
pressed  brick  and  will  have  galvanized 
iron  and  sheet  metal  cornice  and  orna- 
ments.    An  elevator  will  be  installed. 


Apartment  house — Powell  and  Tilbert 
streets,  San  Francisco. 

Architect — William  Knowles,  Atlas 
building. 

Owner — George  Hind. 

Cost— $25,000. 

It  will  be  a  frame  building,  three 
stories  high  and  will  contain  stores  and 
fifteen  apartments,  with  a  bath  for  each 
apartment.  A  heating  system — either 
gas.  petroleum  or  steam  will  be  in- 
stalled. 


Bank  and   office  building — Salinas. 

Architects — Schumacher  &  Binder, 
Theater  building,  San  Jose. 

Owner — Bank   of   Salinas. 

Cost— $50,000. 

The  building  will  be  50  by  130'  feet 
and  will  be  fire  proof,  having  a  steel 
frame  with  reinforced  concrete  floors 
and  walls.  The  front  of  the  building 
which  will  be  two  stories  high  will  be 
faced  with  pressed  brick,  stone  and  terra 
cotta.  There  will  be  three  stores  and 
banking  room  on  the  ground  floor  and 
20  offices  above.  Mosaic  floors  and 
marble  wainscoting  will  be  features  of 
the  banking  room.  There  will  be  two 
large  vaults. 


Telephone  Building — Forty-fifth  street 
and  Telegraph   avenue,*  Oakland. 

Architect — C.  W.  Dickey,  Oakland. 

Owner — Pacific  States  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Co. 

Cost — $40,000. 

This  building  will  be  a  Class  A  struc- 
ture and  fire-proof.  It  will  have  brick 
walls  with  stucco  exterior.  The  doors 
will  be  of  metal  and  wired  glass  windows 
will  be  used. 


Tourist  Hotel — San  Mateo. 
Architect— Lewis    H.    Hobart,   of   N^ 

York  City.  J 

Owner — Corporation  headed  by  Caf)t. 
John  Barneson,  president;  Paul  Pinck- 
ney,  secretary,  and  Jas.  H.  Doolittle. 
manager. 

Cost — $200,000. 

The  architect  has  been  instructed  to 
proceed  with  the  plans  at  once.  The  new 
hotel  will  be  called  "The  Peninsula,"  and 
will  contain  150  rooms.  Tt  will  be  built 
on  the  same  lines  as  the  famous  Del 
Monte   Hotel  at  Monterey. 


Plats— Devisadero  and  Mc.\llister 
streets.   San    Francisco. 

Architect — Julius  Krafft. 

Owner— William  Wilson  Co\.ipany. 

Cost— $40,000. 

It  will  be  a  frame  structure,  three 
stories  and  will  contain  10  apartments 
of  five  rooms  each  and  three  stores.  For 
the  same  company  the  foundations  have 
been  started  for  a  brick  hotel  of  100 
rooms  on  East  street,  near  Mission. 


Wholesale  building — North  side  of  Sac- 
ramento street,  near  Battery. 

Architects — Wright,    Rushforth    &   Ca- 

hill. 

Owners — N.  A.  Dorn  and  wife. 

Cost— $50,000. 

The  building  will  be  four  stories,  of 
brick  and  mill  construction.  The  first 
floor  will  be  of  stone. 
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The   Architect  and   Engineer  takes 
pleasure   in  announcing  the  inaugur- 
ation     of     two      ini- 
NEW    YEAR'S       portant    departments 
ANN'OUNCFMENT   beginning     with     the 

new  year.  In  each 
case  men  proficient  in  their  pro- 
fession have  been  engaged  to 
assume  the  editorship  of  the  depart- 
ment selected  for  them.  That  our 
readers  may  become  enlightened  up- 
on all  matters  of  a  legal  nature,  par- 
ticularly state  and  municipal  build- 
ing laws,  etc.,  Mr.  T.  C.  Kieruff  has 
consented  to  take  charge  of  a  legal  de- 
partment and  any  perplexing  questions 
having  to  do  with  matters  of  law 
will  be  cheerfully  answered  by  Mr. 
KierufF  through  the  medium  of  this 
magazine.  Mr.  Kieruff  is  a  promin- 
ent member  of  the  San  Francisco 
bar  and  his  extensive  practice  and 
wide  experience  makes  him  an  in- 
valuable addition  to  our  editorial 
board. 

It  is  with  extreme  pleasure  that 
we  announce  the  name  of  Mr. 
F.  W.  Fitzpatrick  as  a  member  of 
the  Architect  and  Engineer  staff  of 
workers.  Everybody  knows  Mr. 
Fitzpatrick  than  whom  there  is  no 
higher  authority  on  fire-proof  con- 
struction. He  is  the  organizer  and 
executive  officer  of  the  International 
Society  of  State  and  Municipal 
Building  Commissioners  and  In- 
spectors, and  as  a  consulting  archi- 
tect he  has  been  engaged  upon  mo  t 
important  and  conspicuous  public 
and  private  work  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific  and  from  Maine  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  He  has  been  a 
practicing  architect  for  twenty-three 
years  and  his  indefatigable  labors  to 
improve  buildinQf  conditions,  to 
standerdize  buildino:  laws  and  to 
minimize  fire  risks  in  the  cities  are 
too  well  known  to  call  for  further 
eulogy  here.  By  the  arrangement 
made  with  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  architects 
or  owners  of  buildings  may  have 
their  plans  and  specifications,  for 
all  classes  of  construction,  examined 
absolutely  free  of  charge,  he  having 


agreed  to  write  to  such  parties  who 
avail  themselves  of  this  privilege  a 
criticism  of  their  plans  and  specifica- 
tions with  suggestions  for  the  more 
perfect  and  perhaps  less  costly  fire- 
proofing  of  the  work  under  con- 
templation if,  in  his  judgement, 
such  plans  or  specifications  challens^e 
criticism  or  require  modification. 
This  privilege  is  also  available  to 
all  subscribers  planning  to  alter  and 
improve  old  buildings. 

It  is  suggested  that  •  greater  ad- 
vantage may  be  derived  from  this 
consultation  with  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  if 
rough  studies  of  plans  and  drafts  of 
specifications  are  sent  him  first ;  his 
suggestions  may  then  be  incorporated 
in  the  finished  plans,  etc.,  with- 
out necessitating  the  trouble  and 
expense  of  changing  the  latter. 

It  is  also  suggested  that  parties 
desiring  this  consultation  write  Mr. 
Fitzpatrick  before  sending  sketches 
or  plans;  this  will  allow  him  to 
make  a  date  when  they  had  best  be 
forwarded.  It  will  be  readily  under- 
stood that  busy  as  he  always  is,  if 
plans  are  sent  in  without  previous 
notice  they  will  naturally  have  to  be 
set  aside  until  the  more  provident 
architects  and  owners  who  have 
made  dates  are  served. 

There  is  positively  no  charge 
attached  to  this  service  other  than 
the  postage  or  expressage  on  plans 
to  and  from  Mr.  Fitzpatrick's 
address,  ''Argyle"  Piney  Branch 
Road,  Washington,  D.  C.  It  is  an 
expense  undertaken  by  The  Archi- 
tect and  Engineer  on  behalf  of  its 
subscribers,  and  solely  for  the  public 
good,  but  it  must  be  understood  that 
the  publishers'  contract  with  Air. 
Fitzpatrick  is  exclusively  for  advice, 
etc.,  in  regard  to  fire  prevention — 
in  the  most  liberal  interpretation  of 
the  term,  however — and  if  advice  is 
desired  in  matters  of  design,  ventila- 
tion, sanitation,  etc.,  then  arrange- 
ments must,  of  course,  be  made 
directlv  with  him. 


We  again  call  attention  to  the  ab- 
solute necessity  for  proper  design  and 

execution  of  rein- 
AKtlll  I  rCTS  AND  forced  concrete  build- 
l^!!MiiKtlf)  ings.  Architects  not 
,  ii\Ki^l  n  ,  u\  thoroughly  familiar 
SIWI  I  !i  A  with  this  type  of  con- 

struction, make  a 
serious  mistake  when  they  assume  that 
outside  advice  is  not  necessary  in  the 
preparation  of  their  plans  and  speci- 
fications. Unless  an  architect  has 
made  a  thorough  study  of  concrete 
construction  he  had  better  not  trust 
too  much  to  his  own  wisdom.  Better 
far  would  it  be  for  him  if  he  placed 
his  drawings  in  the  hands  of  a  com- 
petent engineer  to  work  out,  than  to 
undertake  the  task  himself  and  make 
a  failure  of  it.  The  recent  partial  fail- 
ure of  a  meagrely  and  imperfectly  re- 
inforced concrete  and  terra  cotta  form 
of  construction  in  Southern  California 
should  be  a  warning  that  competent 
engineering  assistance  is  an  absoUite 
necessity  to  safety.  Had  a  compe- 
tent engineer  been  called  to  assist 
in  designing  the  Long  Beach  hostelry, 
it  is  assumed  that  the  building  would 
not  have  collapsed,  for  no  thoroughly 
competent  engineer,  it  seems  to  us, 
»vould  have  eliminated  in  his  design 
the  use  of  transverse  girders,  thereby 
placing  the  entire  dependence  for  the 
horizontal  transverse  forces  upon  a 
thin  slab  construction.  The  partial 
collapse  of  the  Bixby  Hotel  was  not  a 
failure,  in  any  sense,  of  reinforced 
concrete  construction,  and  only  the  op- 
ponent of  reinforced  concrete  would 
dignify  the  columns  of  the  hotel  by 
classifying  them  as  examples  of  that 
type  of  construction. 


Puzzled 

I  know  some  terms  of  carpentry, 
Yet  this — what  meaneth  it? 

They  tell  me  he  who  takes  a  brace 
Must  no  more  touch  a  bit. — Ex. 
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From  Foundation  to  Furnishings 

The  firm  of  Schasty  &  Vollmer, 
whose  advertisement  appe-^rs  in  this  is- 
sue, having  recently  become  permanently 
established  in  business  in  San  Francisco, 
are  prepared  to  undertake  contracts  for 
the  construction  of  any  class  or  char- 
acter of  building  as  well  as  to  furnish, 
decorate  and  equip  these  to  the  point  of 
readiness  for  occupancy. 

The  plan  upon  which  they  operate,  and 
the  broad  scope  their  undertaking  covers, 
has  brought  them  exceptional  success 
from  the  beginning  of  their  enterprise. 
Since  their  arrival  in  San  Francisco, 
they  have  been  appointed  general  con- 
tractors for  the  completion  of  the  in- 
terior of  the  Fairmont  Hotel;  their  con- 
tract covering  full  supervision  of  the 
interior,  structural,  decorative,  equipment 
and  furnishing  part  of  this,  the  most  im- 
portant hotel  project  of  the  past  decade. 
Their  appointment  as  Pacific  Coast 
Agents  for  some  of  the  largest  producers 
of  furnishings,  decorative  and  equipment 
products  enables  them  to  offer  direct 
service  from  the  maker  to  consumer  at 
wholesale  prices. 

Their  close  working  relations  with 
dealers  and  manufacturers  of  building 
and  construction  materials  and  their 
knowledge  of  the  application  of  these  to 
the  end  of  harmonizing  economy  in  con- 
struction and  equipment  with  artistic  and 
practicable  result  should  encourage  our 
readers  to  become  better  acquainted  with 
their  facilities  and  qualifications  by  send- 
ing for  their  booklet  entitled  "From 
Foundation  to  Furnishings." 


Modern  Office  Building 

Architect  John  C.  Pelton  has  made 
plans  for  a  large  steel  Class  A  building, 
six  stories  high  with  basement,  to  be 
erected  at  Second  and  Natoma  streets, 
San  Francisco.  The  building  will  be 
faced  with  Roman  stone.  The  floors  will 
be  of  reinforced  concrete.  The  interior 
finish  will  be  unusually  elaborate.  The 
cost  will  be  more  than  $150,000.     Barker, 


Knickerbocker  &  Bostwick  are  the 
owners.  Wire  plate-glass  windows,  mo- 
saic tile  floors,  marble  wainscoting  and 
bronze  stairways  will  make  the  building 
as  near  fireproof  as  it  can  be  made.  It 
will  also  have  a  compressed-air  cleaning 
plant  and  steam  heat. 


Apartment  House 

The  Enterprise  Real  Estate  Company 
has  bought  the  site  of  the  old  Abbotts- 
ford  Hotel  on  Broadway,  near  Larkin 
street,  and  will  erect  thereon  an  apart- 
ment house  to  cost  $100,000.  No  plans 
have  bee'1  '^^awn  yet. 
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CARGOES  CUT  TO  ORDER 
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c.h.Olinger 

MANAOCR 


DCAttRS  IN 


PINE  AND  I  •  1 


%^OOD 


MAIN  OFFICE  a  VARO 

FIRST  a.  CLAY  STS. 

OAKLAND 
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BRANCH    VARO 

EAST  12VST  a  I7^J  AVE. 

CAST   OAKLAND. 
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D.  F.  Gettle 


E.  S.  DUNLF.VY 


Dunlevy  &  Gettle 

PATENT  CHIMNEYS  and 
TERRA    COTTA    CHIMNEYS 
FLUE  LINING 
QALYANIZED  IRON  TOPS 

AT  OLD  STAND— 

79  City   Hall  Ave.,   San   Francisco 

Builders'  Exchange,  San  Francisco 


J 


\V.  DeMott.  Pres.  C.  A.  Carpenter.  M^jr. 

Demolith  Company 

Manufacturing 
Demolith  and  Xolith  Flooring 

Wainscoting  and  Sanitary  Base 

FIREPROOF.    WATKRPROOF  AND   SANITARY 

Factory  and  Office 

310  Clementina  Street 
Near  Fourth  St.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


JAMES    CAHILL    &    CO. 

DEALERS  IN 

WALL  PAPER  and 
WINDOW  SHADES 

PAINTERS  AxND  DECORATORS 

408  TWELFTH  STREET 

Bel.  Broadway  and  Franklin  St. 
Phonb  Main  1113  OAKLAND,  CAL. 


Phone  West  221 


Home  6509 


J.  E.  KLIPPERT 

MFCR.   OF 

PINE  ANTIQUE  AND  MISSION 
FURNITURE 


1270  FiGUBROA  Street 

corner  PICO 


LOS  ANGELES.  CAL. 
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How  the  Debris  is  Being  Cleared  in  San  Francisco 


The    above    picture    gives    a    very    fair 
idea  of  how  the  debris  is  being  removed 
from     the     San     Francisco     ruins.     The 
Smith-Rice     Company     ure     among     the 
foremost    contractors    to    participate    in 
the     wrecking    and    clearing    work    that 
has    been    going    on    since    April.      The 
company  has  excellent  facilities  for  this 
class    of    work    and    wherever    there    are 
spur    tracks    at    hand    quick    progress    is 
made  in  getting  a  lot  that  is  strewn  with 
twisted    steel,    broken    stone    and    pow- 
dered   brick,    clear    of    obstruction    and 
ready  for  building.    In  addition  to  wreck- 
ing walls  and  removing  debris  the  com- 
pany is  prepared  to  erect  buildings  of  all 
classes. 


Two  Class  A  Buildings 

Florence  Blythe  Moore  will  build  a 
Class  A  six-story  store  and  office  struc- 
ture at  the  southeast  corner  of  Market 
and  Second  s\reets,  at  an  outlay  of 
$300,000.  The  materials  will  be  steel, 
concrete  and  brick.  Mahoney  Brothers 
are  the  builders,  and  Bliss  &  Faville  the 
architects.  The  Italian  Bank  is  to  erect 
a  four-story  Class  A  building  at  Mont- 
gomery and  Sacramento  streets,  to  cost 
$120,000.  Mahoney  Brothers  will  build 
it,  and  Howard  &  Galloway  are  the 
architects. 
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Architects'  and  Drawing  Materials 

PARAGON  DRAFT!  \ 
^    INSTRI 


...Builders*  and  Sur  tj 


ents... 


<I  PROFIT  BV  EXPERIENCE— If  you 

ntend  to  equip  your  Drawint?  Room,  re- 
member that  Keufff.l  &  Esskr  Co.  s 
nstru  ments  and  materials  are  still  the 
standard  of  quality.  We  have  all  requi- 
sites for  drawing  and  enjfineermg.  and  all 
our  goods  are  warranted.  Complete  illus- 
trated catalogue  (.S.SO  pp.)  sent  on  request. 

Hi^Hest  A. -wards 
St.  Loxiis.  -04-  Portland,  '05 
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California  Brick  and  Clay  Company's  Nrw  Plant  at  Antioch. 

So  brisk  has  I3een  the  demand  for  material  that  the  California  Brick  and 
Clay  Manufacturing  Company  has  found  it  necessary  to  proceed  with  substantial 
additions  to  its  new  plant  at  Antioch.  A  building  300  feet  long  by  75  feet  wide 
is   under  way,   and   work   on   additional   kilns   is   to   be   started   at   once. 

The  plant  is  in  full  operation  and  in  addition  to  sewer  pipe,  flue  linings  and 
patent  chimney  pipe,  the  company  is  turning  out  an  excellent  grade  of  hollow 
brick  for  fire  proofing,  etc.  Permanent  offices  have  been  established  in  the 
Monadnock  building  and  Mr.  John  G.  Treanor,  than  whom  there  is  no  more 
experienced  man  on   the   Coast,   is  the   general   manager. 

The  company  is  in  a  position  to  handle  immediate  orders  promptly,  and 
it  has  excellent  facilities  for  shipping  in  carload  lots  or  in  smaller  quantities,  via. 
the  Southern  Pacific,  Santa  Fe  or  by  boat.     W.  F.  Barnes  is  president  of  the  company. 


Another  Vtrw  of  the  California  Brick  and  Clay  Company's  Big  Plant  at  Antioch. 
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American  System  of  Concrete 
Reinforcing 

The  Pacific  Concrete  Machinerv  Com- 
pany, dealers  in  concrete  reinforcements 
and  cement  workers'  specialties,  have  taken 
the  contract  for  supplying  the  American 
system  of  reinforcing  for  the  Western  Meat 
Company's  big  building  at  Sixth  and 
Townsend  streets,  San  Francisco.  The 
building  is  to  be  of  reinforced  concrete,  two 
stories,  and  will  cover  about  50,000  square 
feet.  The  American  system  consists  of 
wire  fabric  and  bars  of  high  carbon  steel, 
and  is  considered  one  of  the  best  as  well  as 
the  most  economical  reinforcing  on  the 
market. 

The  Pacific   Concrete   Company  has  also 


taken  the  contract  for  equipping  the  upper 
five  floors  and  roof  of  the  Latham  building 
with  the  American  system.  The  offices  of 
the  Pacific  Company  are  in  the  Atlas  Build- 
ing, 604  Mission  street. 


Hoyt  Bros.  Branch  Out 

Hoyt  Brothers,  the  well-known  Santa 
Rosa  contractors,  have  taken  several  good 
jobs  in  San  Francisco  and  are  prepared  to 
figure  on  other  work  at  short  notice.  The 
firm  will  be^^jUeased  to  receive  plans  from 
architects  desiring  bids  on  their  work  any- 
where in  the  State.  After  the  first  of  the 
year  Hoyt  Bros,  will  have  an  office  in  San 
Francisco,  due  notice  of  which  we  will  give 
you  later. 
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the  market  due  to  arrive  per  steamship  "Suverie"  from 
London,  England,  on  or  about  December  25,  VXK).  In 
quantities  to  suit  buyers  ex-steamship  or  f.  o.  b. 
cars  at  special  prices  if  orders  are  sent  before  arrival  to 
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"BUILT  SQUARE" 

Especially    .•Xdapted    for    Dwellinj?    House- 
Churches.  Schools  and  Halls 

Clean,  Reliable,  Simple,  Economical 

Architects    and    Builders    Investijjate    Thi- 
Write  for  hooklet  entitled.  "A  Square 
Talk  on  a  Square  Furnace." 

F.  KLEIN 

53  South  Second  St.,  San  Jose,CaI 
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Will  Use  the  Kahn  Bar 


M.  C.  Couchot,  C.  E.,  is  supplying 
Kahn  system  reinforcement  for  the  fol- 
lowing new  reinforced  concrete  build- 
ings, which  are  going  up  in  San  h>an- 
cisco:  Three-story  warehouse,  covering 
lot  137^2  feet  square,  on  the  east  side  of 
Sansome  street,  at  the  corner  of  Vallejo, 
for  the  Bemis  Bros.  Bag  Co.,  cost 
$75,000;  six-story  and  basement  stores 
and  lofts,  40  by  160  feet  on  Mission 
street,  near  Fourth,  for  Emilie  K. 
Latham;  architect,  Edward  Bowles;  con- 
tractors. Cook  &  Young;  three-story 
wholesale  store  at  311  East  street,  with 
provi'^ion  for  two  more  floors  later,  for 
Wellman,    Peck    &    Co.,    160x137/2    feet; 


T.  V.  Galassi  Mosaic  Co. 


,    T.  V.  Galassi,  Pres.  &  Mgr. 

Importers,  Manufacturers,  Dealers 
and  Contractors 

Marble  Steps  and  Wainscot 
Terrazzo  Steps  and  Wainscot 
Terrazzo  and  Mosaic  t'loors 
Venetian  Mosaic  Tile  Floors 
Marble  and  Mosaic  Mantels 
Cement  Tile  Floors 
Roman,  Venetian,  Glass,  Pearl  and 
Ceramic  Mosaic  Decorations. 

Office,  Factory  and  Display  Rooms 

r 

1121     Fell    Street,    near    Devisadero 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL 


cost  $60,000;  Julius  Kraft,  architect; 
thickness  of  wall,  8  inches;  Keatinge  & 
Sons,  contractors;  six-story  building  at 
Sansome  and  Clay  streets,  architects, 
Chas.  Paff  Company;  contractors.  Co- 
operative Stone  Company;  First  Na- 
tional Bank  Building,  Oakland,  L.  B. 
Dutton,  architect;  Thompson-Starrett 
Co..   contractors. 
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Center  Pieces,  Mouldings,  Brackets,  Gables. 
Friezes,  Carved  Panels,  Capitals,  Etc.     .     .     . 
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Putting  Roofing  Industry  on  High  Plane 

From  the  Metal  Worker. 

We  congratulate  tlie  tin  roofers  of  the 
United  States;  we  congratulate  the 
architects  and  the  public;  we  un- 
equivocally record  our  approval  and 
hearty  commendation  of  the  courageous 
stand  now  occupied  by  the  manufacturers 
of  terne  plates  upon  the  insistence  that 
the  tin  plate  business  shall  stand  upon 
the  rock  foundation  of  *'the  square  deal." 
The  Metal  Worker  takes  pride  in  reciting 
that  this  industry  which,  since  the  en- 
actment of  the  McKinley  bill,  has  come 
to  be  regarded  as  a  monument  to  the 
skill,  energy  and  sagacity  of  American 
ingenuity,  is  among  the  first,  without 
coercion,  to  catch  up  the  war  cry  of  the 
twentieth  century  and  in  its  refrain 
announce  to  the  world  that  the  proper 
conduct  of  business  demands  a  high 
moral   standard. 

The  sale  of  roofing  plate  is  to  be 
revolutionized.  For  decades,  for  a 
century  or  more,  this  article  of  com- 
merce has  been  sold  by  private  marks, 
by  twisted,  thread-worn  meaningless 
appellations,  such  as  "Old  Style."  "Old 
Method,"  "Redipped."  In  early  days, 
no  doubt,  these  terms  meant  something, 
but  in  the  scramble  for  business  through 
these  long  years  they  have  become  hope- 
lessly confused,  and  the  buyer  of  roof- 
(Continued  on  pane  12*).) 


Ship  Plank  and  Oak  Timber.  Cabinet 
Woods,  \eneers.  Walnut.  Primevera 
Oak.  Hickory.  .Ash.  Mahogany.  Cherry. 
Spanish   Cedar.    Poplnr     Mapje.    Etc. 

S.  E.  Cor.  Spt!!     tuii    tioward  Sts. 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 
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Makers  of  LlGHTfNn  FIXTURES 

SPECIAL  DESIGNS        Gough  and  Pine  Streets 
AND  ESTIMATES  SAN   FRANCISCO 


Alameda  County  Representative: 

illl-    .:r^i-\ii^    i^i,».»w,i  i^lC'   CO. 

128  Telejrraph  Ave.,  OAKLAND 


T   A.JPETTUS 

GENERAL  CONTRACTOR 

ARCADE  BUILDING,  109  OFARRELL  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
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JUST  THE  THING  FOR  THE 
BUNGALOW 
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COSTS   LKSS  TO   BURN   THAN   AN 
ORDINARY  LAMP 

As  easy  to  operate  as  gas  or  electricity — 

and  better  than  either. 
Lighted  and  extinguished  Uke  gas. 
Can    be  burned    high  or   low  without   a 

trace  of  odor. 

Send  for  catalogue  or  drop  a  postal 
and  we  will  call. 
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PACIFIC   COAST   AGENTS    FOR    THE 
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SELF  CLEANING  ABSOLUTE  SAFETY 
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W.  E.  Dennison.  President 

STEIGER  TFRR 


Jamks  H.  Bishop.  Secretary 


T.    A   Stfigfr.  Manafirf»r 


iiid  1^0 1 1  i;rv  work 


Manufacturers:  Architectural  Terra  Cotta;  Semi-dry 
Pressed  Brick;  Vitrified  Salt  Glazed  Sewer  Pipe; 
Hollow  Tile  Fire-Proofing;  Terra  Cotta  Chimney 
Pipe;  Electric  Conduit  Tile,  Drain  Tile  :    :    : 

Brick  Mantels;   Tile  Mantels;    Urns  and  Vases 
Laundry  Tubs;    Kitchen  Sinks;    Flush  Tanks 

Acid  Jars;  Acid  Pipes;  Acid  Brick;  Fire  Clay;  Modeling 
Clay;    Fire    Brick    Dust     ;     Fire    Brick;    Fire    Tile 


Main  Office  and  San  Francisco  Yard: 

EIGHTEENTH  AND  DIVISION  STREETS 

Factory:  SOUTH  SAN  FRANCISCO,  SAN  MATEO  COUNTY 
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(Continued  from  pajje  101). 
ing  plate  has  found  himself  groping 
about  with  a  bewildered  and  faltering 
step  among  the  honest  or  dishonest 
assertions  of  this  salesman  or  of  that. 
All  this  is  to  be  changed — the  architect, 
the  roofer  or  the  house  owner,  provided 
only  he  can  read — is  to  be  able  to  secure 
precisely  what  he  pays  for,  and  is  to  be 
able  himself,  without  any  technical 
knowledge,  to  determine  this  point 
absolutely. 


The  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate 
Company  officialy  announces  that  it  has 
decided,  on  all  of  its  brands  of  roofing 
plate,  to  stamp  each  sheet  with  the 
amount  of  coating  it  carries  per  box  of 
20  X  28,  and  not  only  this,  but  every 
waster  plate  is  to  be  stamped  "waster." 
This  will  in  a  large  measure  prevent  the 
possibility  of  misrepresentation  in 
second,  third  or  fourth  hands  and  insure 
to    the    one    calling    for    such    a    plate    a 
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Box  451  Builders'  Association 
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stone  Co. 


Granolithic  Steps,  Buttresses,  Posts,  Columns,  Caps,  Wainscoting 

Balustrades,  Abalone  Shell.Work,  Etc.     All  Kinds  of 

Concrete  and  Cement  Work 

)fficc  and  Factory,    S.  E.  Cor.  Bay  and  Fillmore  Sis.     San  Francisco 
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Memorial  W^indows  Treated  in  Glass  Effect  or 
English  Antique  Style  our  Specialty 
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square  deal.  That  the  company  which 
has  taken  the  initiative  in  this  innovation 
runs  some  risk  of  a  loss  of  business 
during  the  period  when  architects,  build- 
ers and  roofers  are  being  made  familiar 
with  such  a  frank  statement  of  quality 
must  appear  evident  to  all  who  give 
more  than  superficial  attention  to  the 
far-reaching  action.  The  move  strikes 
at  the  very  heart  of  the  industry.  It 
concedes  to  the  tin  roofer  more  than  he 
has  asked;  it  crushes  the  malpractice  of 
years  in  one  fell  stroke,  and  with  firm 
grasp  uplifts  the  business  to  a  plane  of 
dignity  and  honor.  As  such  in  enforces 
co-operation,  it  demands  the  support  of 
all  manufacturers,  of  all  roofers,  of  all 
architects,  of  all  builders. 
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STANDARD  IRON  WORKS 


CONSTRUCTIONAL 
ARCHITECTURAL 
and  ORNAMENTAL 

IROIN    WORK 


FIRE  ESCAPES  A  SPECIALTY 


2168  Market  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Eliminating  single  interests,  a  broad 
view  of  this  bold  advance  more  fully 
explained  in  another  column  leaves  no 
doubt  that  the  integrity  and  plane  of  the 
whole  roofing  industry  will  be  raised  by 
simple  co-operation. 


Order  Your  Cement  Now 

A.  Breslauer,  the  well-known  cement 
merchant  and  broker,  expects  a  large  con- 
signment of  Portland  cement,  "Gillingham" 
brand,  about  the  middle  of  this  month.  It 
is  coming  on  the  steamship  "Suverie"  and 
will  be  sold  at  a  special  price  in  quantities 
to  suit  the  buyer  if  ordered  at  once.  Mr. 
Breslauer  may  be  reached  at  his  office,  214 
California  street,  or  if  you  haven't  time  to 
call,  ring  him  up.  The  phone  number  is 
Temporary  2350. 
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For  Natural  \\  oods  or 
Grained    Surfaces 


A  Superior  .Article  for   Finishinj;  all   kinds 
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